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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Dear Friends, 

When this Work was stinted, hut one promise was given, — 
“beyond at v* assurance that the experiment made shall be fairly 
carried out, we desire to make no pledge, to benefit fcr the moment 
by no boast. If the India Spohtino Review be !i!>< rally sup- 
ported in its literary department, it shall not be unworthy in other 
respects the Sportsmen of the Had ; and if it be not, it shall 
never survive to earn a bad mime.” For myself, l considered two 
years the shortest period in which l could form a just opinion 
whether such an undertaking would meet with that encourage- 
ment from subscribers, without which all the efforts of friends 
must be mjjivaiting. i w as not sanguine as to the list ; 
but • in compliance with the wish of some pood men and. 
true, I was content to make the experiment. The two years 
having elapsed, it seem* to me expedient that I should trouble 
you with a few words. The third yrur eoitmieneos with the sul>- 
seriplion advanced from K<. *20 to H*. 2o per annum. From 
the subscribers out of three hundred the notice of this change 
was met with yemondnmer ; two out of the five considered 
it “ unfair” and discontinued the Review. if there really wen? 
anything unfair in ft you would all be perfectly right in withdraw- 
ing vour names — but your general silrnc(^as>ur?s me you do not 
think so. You probably think it would be more unfair to expect 
that any one individual should carry on a Work of this kind for 
the amusement of others, at a pecuniary sacrifice in addition to 
tin? labour it entails. You dqpbtless remember that it was an 
experiment, and consider that after a sufficient trial I was at li- 
berty to abandon it. Instead of doing so I have simple sug- 
gested the terms on which it might betcontiuiicd. If there, 
be anything unfair in this it can only be in the minds of very 
uuroasMuifile or hastv men. That the Rexiew might, have 
f been made to pay itself at (he lower rate is possible, l*it not if 
brought out with the expense and care which have hitherto been 
bestowed upon it. It. is so difficult to steer clear *>f grumblers 
that l have heard these* points made matter of objection. One 
does not want illustrations; another docs not think it necessary 
to be always having new type; another would save money by 
using an inferior paper, — and so foith. One answer sit dices. As 
fur us f cun command it, tin* Review* must be brought out equal 
to the best periodical of the day, or not at all. 



I have thought it right to publish with each volume a List 
of Subscribers. You will find that on the completion of the 4th 
it numbered about 300 names. If you examine it you will find 
that Libraries, Messes* and Book Clubs form more than one- 
eighth of the whole ! In this fact you lAve a prominent reason 
why all local periodica! Literature must necessarily he dear as 
compared with that of England. Publications of the most ge- 
neral interest, to wit Newspapers, have a most insignificant cir- 
culation in this country, from the want of a reading public. Sport- 
ing men, who care for more than the mere pleasure of the chase — 
who love to support it as a noble pursuit- — are not one in five 
hundred and their aggregate you see has to be divided by 8 ! — 
how then is “A Record of tiij: Turf, The Chase, The 
Gun, Tiie Rod and Spear” to exist, if an eiuleaVSur to 
meet the 'difficulties that present themselves be not met in 
a spiiit of cordial co-operation. It is not perhaps an exces- 
sive calculation, that every Number that goes to a Mess, a 
Library, or a Rook Club is read by ten members. Supposing 
each of those to take a copy the circulation would be mora ihmi 
doubled l 1 do not expect it; it may be impracticable; but 1 
desire, to point out how such confederacies tell, and with multiplied 
force in a very limited community. If every one now on the 
list of subscribers weru to canvass for the Review and add a 
single name in the next twelvemonths, it would still have but a 
moderate circulation. I cannot refiain from mentioning that one 
of the oldest sportsmen in India, the Father p>f the Turf, — a 
gallant officer, whose name will over be associated with the 
triumphs of British Arms in the East. — has ki this wise proved 
that the spiiit of* old is^Vet strong within him. And now, on this 
subject l have done. 

I desire to otter my best acknowledgments to the supporters 
of the Indi\ Sporting Review; — they are first due, hojpcver, to 
those who have set a double example, by becoming contributors; 
and from the spirit in which the advance I have climb’d to has 
been met, and with a confident reliance on the shadiness of th^ 
ill fie Lit ora rf assistance hitherto aflbrded, I presage for it a long 
and distinguished career. The chief satisfaction this gives me is 
that the Cause will flourish, and as an humble iijstriuiicnL 

I subscribe myself, 

Dear Frauds, 

Your faithful Servant, 

Auel East. 


March 30 , 1 847 . 
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J,HEEL GUNNERY IN THE RAINS. 


Op the numerous varieties of the duck tribe, that abound on all 
the churs and j, heels of this district during theicold season; three 
only appear to continue with us throjighout the year. The 
others, which usually arrive about the end of October or begin- 
ning of November to fatten upon the ripened rice, take their 
departure late in February or early in March; the first north- 
wester giving the hint to the tardy ones that it is time to. change 
their quarters for lands more congenial to their habits. The Grey 
or Spotted-bill Duck, the Common or Whistling Teal, and the Gir- 
* rah Teal are the constant residents, who are content to remain and 
increase their kind during.the rains. Their portraiture is attempted 
in the accompanying, Plate I.* They afford good sport to the 
gunner who may be desirous of keeping hand and eye m practice, 
and his piece in shooting trim, while other quarry is out of the 
question. They will be found in pairs or very small flocks in and 

• 

* I tag to remark — after the manner of the amiable limner who was wont to 
annotate hia productions with “ this is a cow/’ See., that the whistling teal on the 
sting, are intended to be at some distance from the fore ground : this fact lost sight 
of. or swamped by native painting, their size will be out of all keeping with the ducks 
sad other teal. 

IN©, SPOUT, hkv. — VOL. v., NO. IX. 
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about the inundated a,amun dhan fields : consequently a compact 
chuppah’<i* 4 %&hy and a couple of stout fellows furnished with 
strong bamboo higgles are the means and appliances required. 
If twdltor more accompany, a ding,hy * &c. for each should be 
provide^ $ as most conducive to comfort and a good bag. *The 
birds ar^ at this, the season of reprofluction, in prime condition : 
and however it may seem on the first glance unsportsman-like to 
slaughter them at such a time — as it really is with respect to most 
other game, fiirred feathered — the usual stringent pbjections do 
not stand goqjl in the present case. First; on the score of 
diminishing the breed : — I do not suppose that any conceivable 
extent of fair killing could make the least perceptible diminution 
in the flocks ihat congregate in the dry weather. Next',' as to 
the graver Charge, cruelty to the deserted offspring: — none of the 
young Palmiped®, nor indeed any aquatic birds are fed by the 
parents, of whom they are perfectly independent directly they 
quit the shell, seeking and finding food for themselves. The 
utmost then that need oppress the susceptible sportsman’s con- 
science or interrupt His digestion after bringing down arid partaking 
of his wild-duck at pairing time, are possibly a few addled eggs 
—may they lie lightly ! 

Several birds of tbe Gallinule species, whose habitat is also in 
the green And growing paddy, will occasionally be flushed, and 
are well worthy powder and shot. The blue hen, Kayeem ; the 
Crested Water Crake, Khorah , (Plate II.) The common Water 
Crake, Dolpeepee; and the Water Pheasant, Meeflbah , (Plate III.) 
are of the number? The last in particular proves highly eligible 
fare ; and may, «ib a table luxury, be considered the snipe of the 
rains, to whicn bird it closely assimilates in taste and flavour. 

Before proceeding to describe some of the above, it may be 
as well to add that a rifle and a bag of balls adapted to the calibre 
of the fowling-piece will not be out of place in each ding,hy. I 
have more than once known a decking party appealed to by the 
native villagers to finally circumvent the depredations of a stray 
wild buffalo, •amusing and regaling himself among their crops : 
when as a matter 01 course the web-footed were immediately 
deserted for the split-hoofed ; if the Heavy lead was at foand. 

Grey Duck. Spotted-bill Duck (Anas Pcecilohyncha. Diguree , 

Hanse— Na.) 

Drake.— Length twenty-eight inches; breadth thirty-four 
inches ; irides deep scarlet ; lias yellow ; bill glossy black and bright 
orange; the former colour occupying a considerable central 
portion and the nail of the upper mandible, and all but the tip ^ 
of the under. The chin, cheeks, higher neck and superciliary 
stripes are dull white tinged with light brown; the three last 
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minutely speckled with medium bistre ; while the lower neck, 
breast and belly upon a similar ground are mottled with the like 
dark tint ; the feathers of these parts having, near their extremi- 
ties, heart-shaped marks thereof, gradrf&iiy increasing in size 
towards the vent. The same bistre-brown obtains on the crown 
and the forehead, where it is mottled with a deeper shade ; — oil 
the mantle, back and scapulars, where each feather is fringed 
with ashy ; — and on the wing coverts, spurious wing, primaries 
and inner webs of secondaries and tertials. The last row of 
secondary T;overts are tipped with velvety black upon a narrow 
white band ; the outer webs of secondaries brilliantly tinted of 
a metallic emerald green, with bright purple reflection, ending in 
black* velvety bands with white tips. The outer webs of the two 
first tertials, the under wing coverts and axillary feathers are 
snow-white; the under surface of quill-feathers glossy light bistre, 
deepening towards the ends. The tail is wedge-shaped, contain- 
ing eighteen dark brown feathers, nearly black above ; the four 
centre ones much pointed, the others less so and fringed with 
asljy. Upper tail coverts, greenish black ; under ones, dark 
brown with a green tinge ; — legs and feet orange ; nails black. . 

The Duck is somewhat smaller : the same blown colouring 
prevails over her plumage, but of a duller and greyish cast ; 
while the handsome markings on the wings are entirely wanting, 
being supplaced by the plain bistre-brown of the primaries. 
The pairs nidificate always on the ground on like spots to those 
the whistling* Teal (vide infra ) generally select: eight or ten 
eggs are the number laid, nearly of the si$e and exactly of the 
colour and forrft of the domestic ducks. The voice too closely 
resembles the homely “ quack” of the latter (riot however reiter- 
ated, but only heard at intervals) and the similitude continues 
in slowness of flight, bulkiness of body and general appearance. 
All of which may give our subject some claim to be considered 
the origin of our farm-yard b^eed ; at least equal to those of the 
stock-dove and Shepherd s dog to being the sources whence 
sprung the numerous varieties going under their respective 
generic names. The grey ducks flock, in the* cold weather ; 
appearing more partial to moist hollows in the centres of large 
churs, lakes, and j, heels which never become entirely dry than to 
the river banks, the favourite habitat of migratoiy Anatida;. 
Their flesh is first-rate provend. 

Girrah Teal, (Anas Girra. Balliah Hanse — Na.) 

Male. — Length, eleven and a half inches ; breadth, twenty-one 
inches ; irides, scarlet ; lids and bill, jet black. The upper mandible 
is considerably elevated at its base, leaving a very narrow fore- 
head, which, with the crown and a slender band encircling the 
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bottom o t the neck? broadest behind, reducing gradually to a mere 
line on the breast, are glossy bistre. The remainder of the head, 
the neck, breast, and under surface, pure white. The back, man- 
tle, scapulars, and uppet surface of wing^are deep metallic green 
with purplish reflections, the quill feathers of the last traversed by 
white bands, commencing an inch frogi their points on the first 
primaries and about two inches in width, reducing body-ward, tip- 
ping the secondaries and disappearing entirely among the ter- 
tials. The under surface of the wings — excepting white bands 
corresponding with those on the upper — is medium bistre-brown, 
with which theamder tail coverts are mottled and the upper, as 
also the body feathers under the wings, and those nearest the dark 
dorsal tinting ai£ speckled minutely. The tail two and q, half 
inches in length and wedge-shaped, consists of twelve lanceolate 
feathers of d*ep s<?pia. Legs and feet, dark brown with ferru- 
ginous markings on the webs skirting the toes and down the sides 
of the legs ; nails, black . 

The female is a little less than the male, from which she 
differs greatly in appearance ; her prevailing colour different 
shades of brown : very light bistre on the head, neck, breast, 
and under surface, speckled with a darker shade. The upper 
surface and tail are medium sepia ; the crown, and bands from 
the centre of the uppei* mandible, traversing the eyes, to the oc- 
ciput being of the same. The bill, dark flesh colour ; deepening 
into brownish along the ridge and at the tip. Legs and feet, 
dull olive ; under wing, light bistre. % 

These diminutive specimens of the genus choose very un- 
usual spots for bui ding in and hatching their tmy eggs. Holes 
in deserted buildings, liolKSw trees, and even chimney-tops being 
selected for the purpose ; but always in the vicinity of a neglect- 
ed and over-grown tank or j,heel, rife with the dhan crop. Old 
M,huts afford them excellent accomodation during breeding time ; 
wherein several pairs will often |ake up their quarters occu- 
pying the many holes and crannies that abound in the spires : 
thus forming small communities at a time when other flock- 
ing birds generally separate into solitary couples. It would 
appear that the ducks attend solely tg the duties of incubation ; 0 
as six or seven drakes will frequently be seen flying at)ou€ the 
' neighbourhood or feeding together, with very rarely, though 
sometimes, one female of the party. They lay as many as fifteen 0 
eggs, rather lgss than the pigeon’s, of faintly bluish white. As 
soon as hatched the young are literally turned out by the parent ; 
their copious black woolly covering preventing injury in the fall, 
which generally occurs also in long grass or reeds ; hence they 
are carefully led to the nearest water, amongst the skirting herb- 
age of which they lie hid and find nourishment till fully fledged 
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and able to try their first pinions. These birds are noisy on the 
wing and rapid in flight ; skimming along a foot or two above 
the water or rice-blades, but soaring for the 0 nonce, when a clump 
of trees, house or other impediment interferes with their onward 
course ; keeping up the while an incessant cackling, not unlike 
some sorts of laughter. The flesh is delicious fare. 

Whistling Teal . Surrul — Na. 

Length, twenty-two inches ; breadth twenty-seven inches ; 
irides, deep liazel ; lids, yellow ; bill, legs, and feet, lead colour. 
The head, neck and higher breast are light bisfre; the lower 
portion of the latter ana belly, ferruginous ; forehead, crown, 
and a^narrow line descending the back-neck tt> the mantle, 
medium sepia. The back and scapulars are dark greyish brown, 
each feather margined with ashy. The quill feathers and tail, 
which is only an inch and a half in length and contains sixteen 
lanceolate feathers, are dull black; the upper tail and wing 
coverts, deep chesnut ; the under wing glossy deep brown. The 
ducl^and daake similar in plumage. 

These birds usually make their nest in the large j,heels on 
comparatively dry spots afforded by the raised earthen par- 
titions that divide the different fields of rice or amongst the hoog - 
lah on high churs. As an exception to this rule they have been 
known to build on trees, an instance of which fell under my own 
notice ; but I believe such preference is rare. Twelve to fifteen 
eggs are laid and the young find plentiful feeding and soon gain 
their complete feathering in the neighbourhood of the nest : while 
covered with only *down and the quill feathers yet in embryo, 
they are safe so long as they keep to the stiff w 7 aters and the 
shelter of the paddy or hooglah : but when, as is often the case, 
they venture into a current, while lacking strength to stem it, 
they are carried out into the open streams and there fall a prey 
to ravenous fish or rapacious birds, or are captured by the hands 
of native boatmen. 1 have frequently had young broods in this 
condition brought to me, but never succeeded in domesticating 
any ; they having all died in rearing or decamped as soon as 
they had tjie ability. A gentleman however assured me some 
years ago, that while in the Kishnaghur district, he had a num- 
ber of whistling teal so procured, which took flight every morn- 
ing on the poultry-yard being thrown open, were absent all day, 
but returned regularly at nightfall for an evening meal and shel- 
ter till daylight. Tne flight is slow, the wings much rounded 
while in action, the note a sharp whistle, not often repeated but 
invariably on settling or being disturbed. The flesh is less es- 
teemed than that of other wild-duck, but I think with little 
reason. 
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Crested Water Crake , (Gallinula Chlorapus.) La. (?) — 
K,horah — Na. 

Male. — The entire length is seventeen inches ; from inser- 
tion of the tibia to nail of centre toe (which is longer than the 
tarsus, being nearly four inches), ©ne foot. Breadth, twenty- 
two inches ; irides, reddish brown ; bill, bright gamboge yel- 
low ; the upper mandible blood-red at the base, whence a 
frontal plate of the same colour ascends, reducing to a point 
above the crown, where it becomes erect, conical, * and lightens 
into flesh colbur at the summit : the sides of the wide portion 
on the forehead, more elevated than the centre, which is of a 
deeper hue and in some specimens tinged with black ; -there is 
also a red spot t on either side of the inferior mandible near its 
junction with the chin feathers. The head, neck, breast, and 
whole under surface are black ; the feathers rounded, minutely 
tipped with white and the webs separate, which gives a greyish 
tint. The crown and auricles have a brownish tinge, while the 
back-neck, from the small feathers there being numerous and 
more widely tipped, assumes a light grey appearance. The ba^k, 
tail, wing coverts and tertials are rich Vandyke brown, each 
feather deepening inwardly into nearly black, the colour of the 
quills, copiously margined and tipped with fawn, with which 
the outer webs of the secondary coverts are partially mottled. 
The spurious wing, primaries, secondaries and primary coverts 
are sepia brown ; the quills above, for two-thirds of their 
length from the tips upwards are glossy brown, the remainder 
and underneath, white., The ridge of the wing, with the narrow 
outer webs of t*iie first feather of the spurious wing and first 
primary are pure white ; thus giving a peculiar margin to the 
whole wing in striking contrast with its general colouring and 
the dark hue of the body. The under surface of wing is light 
grey, except at the white ridge, e the under coverts and axillaries 
mottled grey and white. The thighs, thigh coverts and under 
tail coverts ,are medium brownish grey tipped with fawn. The 
tail, brief and wedge-shaped, contains* twelve lanceolate feathers 
in pairs of unequal lengths. The legs and feet, olive nails, light 
blue colour, semitransparent and but little curvate. 

Thcf dimensions of the female nearly correspond with those 1 
of the male, but their plumage differs considerably. In the for- 
mer the bill' is olive, the base and ridge of upper mandible, and 
frontal skin which extends only a short way up the forehead are 
brownish black ; a spot of dull-red appearing on either side of 
the lower mandible. The crown, cheeks and back-neck are 
deep brown ; lines of light brown commencing near the gape, 
traverse the superciliary ridges and increasing backwards and 
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downwards* cover the auricles. The chin and throat are snow- 
white ; foreneck and breast, light bistre-brown, the former 
a shade the darker, waved with narrow Jmnds of sepia ; — the 
belly, vent and thighs are* of still lighter brown, in some speci- 
mens, probably the young birds, of dingy white, similarly 
waved. The under tail coverts have alternate equal bands of 
black and fawn colour. The upper surface and wings are alike 
in both sexes ; the latter much rounded, the third and fourth 
quill feathers, the longest ; the tertials nearly the same length 
as the primaries, which they overlap when the ^ying c l° se d. 
The habits of these birds are strictly aquatic ; running with agi- 
lity on the leaves of the lotus and long intertwined stalks of the 
numerous plants which abound in the j, heels ; whose green and 
succulent shoots, the unripe paddy, and the insects that swarm 
in such situations afford their food. The flesh, feathering, and 
courage of the K,horah are all game : the last quality being pro- 
ven by the facts that the males are trained to the combat by the 
natives, a good fighting K,horah selling for a high price. 

Chinese Jacuna. Water Pheasant, Com. (Parra Sinensis) — 
Meewah — Na. 

Length, eighteen inches, of which tjie long tail feathers 
occupy seven and a half ; — breadth, twenty inches, from head 
of tibia to end of centre toe-nail, nine and a half inches. I rides, 
deep brown, scarcely discernable from the pupil ; bill, lead 
colour, brownish and horny along the ridge. The head and 
foreneck are pure white and the back-neck golden yellow : nar- 
row black bands divide the two, joining above, % glossy triangu- 
lar patch of the same covering the occiput, and beneath min- 
gling with the coal-like hue that, commencing with the breast, 
spreads over the whole under surface tail and upper tail coverts ; 
a few feathers on the flanks only being tipped with white. The 
upper back, scapulars, and a fetf of the tertials are deep glossy 
puce ; the lesser coverts white tinged with cream colour except 
along the rim ; spurious wing and primary coverts, *white tipped 
with brownish black. The two first primaries are entirely 
black f a 4arge portion of *thc inner web of the third, from its 
insertion downwards is white ; which appears more extensively, 
and on both webs of the fourth the tip and a narrotv margin 
only retaining the dark colour, which gradually reduces on each 
succeeding feather and disappears entirely from th£ last secon- 
daries and the tertials, leaving them perfect white ; as is also 
the under surface of the wings except at the tips where dull 
greyish black corresponds with the deep tinting above. The 
five first primaries are ensiform and their tips attenuated in a 
peculiar manner ; the quills agree with the colour of the webs, 
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being black or white accordingly. At the carpal joints short 
sharp spurs are attached to the skin only, not to the bone as 
in the spurwinged plovers. The tibiae are feathered for half 
their length ; the remainder of the legfc and feet, leaden grey 
tinged with light olive : the toes are of unusual length ; that of 
the centre one, without the nail, exceeding the tarsus which is 
a little thicker than the tibia : the nails too are very long, the 
hind one much the longest, slightly recurved and flexible lateral- 
ly. The tail feathers are ten, in pairs of irregular length, the 
centre one reaching considerably beyond the others. 

The female differs externally from the male only in having 
her plumage, particularly the golden back-neck of inferior bril- 
liancy. These birds procreate during the rains, in flooded spot* 
where the*, lotus is plentiful : the pair forming a rude flat nest 
of grass and weeds intervoven beneath with the long shoots of 
some growing aquatic plant, which retain it buoyant on the sur- 
face; herein are laid six or seven olive-brown pear-shaped eggs of 
an inch and a quarter in length. Their slender bodies and widely 
extending toes enable the Jacunas to run with facility, appa- 
rently on the water, but in reality wherever any floating leaves 
or green herbage meets their light tread. The food consists of 
the green tender paddy or other vegetable growth, dependant 
on inundation for its production, and the numerous varieties of 
the insect world, that abound in such spots. The cry is like that 
of a kitten in distress, whence the native name : in flight the 
legs are trailed behind like those of the herons. The flesh is 
excellent It is Jemarkable with respect t<* these birds that a 
winged or only \xoundedr one is never brought to bag : though 
not webfooted they dive instantly on the attempt to capture them, 
an d — you see them no more. Now whether they have the power 
of remaining an extravagant time submerged, or can proceed 
to a distance and at a rate not even attainable by the Palmi- 
ped® ; or whether, unable to risfc again after the impetus with 
which they go under water, they get entangled in weeds and die 
there, are questions for solution. 

J. G. F. 

t i 


Dacca, Noo. 1346. 
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THE COUNTRY BETWEEN AGRA AND PHlLOOft. 

As the line of road, between Agra and Pliiloor has never been 
described (that I am aware c?f), I take the opportunity of sending 
you for publication, the most likely spots that have come under 
my observation for game ; the sportsman however must be guided 
by his own experience, according to the season of the year. The 
present trip was undertaken in the middle of Qctober, when 
cultivation was heavy, consequently the game was much scat- 
tered ; I had however no reason to complain, as by avoiding 
cultivation apart from water, 1 was seldom disappointed. 

J heels were numerous along the road, caused by the pe- 
riodical rains, but with the exception of those described, none 
were favourable for wild fowl. Quail were very plentiful, few 
brace of blacks might be daily picked up to Sirhiud ; antelope, 
with the large sand grouse, invariably seen of a morning after 
quitting Kurnaul. 

B^wecn Agra and Muttra will be found in a former number 
of the Review. 

Jeyt. — N othing but quail with a few Imres — of the former I 
had some good shooting: by the village were two j heels, 
where T picked up a few couple of snipe ; was informed of some 
heavy jungle towards the .1 umna, containing partridges and 
hares. * 

Oil att A. — North *>f the village about 3 miles, I bad some 
pretty black, and quail shooting; the Cultivation is intersected 
with babool trees. 

IIoiujl. — P revious to entering the town was a tract of jungle, 

. and after passing through was another tract, about a mile 
north, originally a preserve ^ both tracts containing blacks, 
quail, hares, pea fowl, and deer. 

Bamine-kara. — In a slip of jungle north east, a few blacks 
might be picked up— pea fowl were very plentiful, and west 
m of the village about 3 miles was a very* fine jlieel for wild 
fowf, but dreadfully poached over by the native shikarees* 
Peertuela. — Nothing of any note beyond quail shooting, that 
*1 could discover. * 

Furredabad. — Peafowl very plentiful in the different topes 
along the road ; good quail shooting with a few* blacks along 
a nullah, running towards the hills — but the principal shoot- 
ing is on the banks of the Jumna, distant 0 miles, in a pre- 
serve belonging to the Bullmnglmr Rajah, where formerly 
hogs, blacks, and deer were to be found, but the former are 
now I believe very scarce. 

IND. SPOUT. REV. — VOL. V. r NO. IX. 
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Kissore Dosm-tullow. — After crossing- a low range of hills, 
you enter a beautiful valley, extending towards the Jumna, 
containing deer, quail, and coolens as you approach the 
river ; on the range arc found hares*, the small painted grouse, 
and at times the ravine deer ; you may also expect to fall in 
with leopards, having shot them about the ruins ofDowlatabad. 

Delhi. — Described in the Sporting Magazine with the adjacent 
country, so the following remarks up to Kurnaul, are in con- 
tinuation of those already offered. 

Alleepoou.— 3 At the sixth mile there is good snipe shooting, 
in rice fields ; south about 4 miles across the canal, by the vil- 
lage of Clioota Kairtt, was a fine jheel for wild fowl — and 
west, close under the canal, were rice fields, alike favourable 
for snipe and quail. Between Alleepore and the canal are 
herds of antilope. 

Barptaii. — South of the village about 3 miles, in a slip of jungle 
bordering cultivation, I had very decent black, with capital 
quail shooting; however, if you have time, take the canal, dis- 
tant 6 miles, where there is good black shooting. 

Biiukkee CuqpKEE. — I could discover nothing but a slip of 
dark jungle east, in which a few pea fowl, hares, and grey 
partridge, may be picked up. 

Tamalka. — After passing the village of Gunnoor, antelope are 
very plentiful on the western side; north west about 2 miles 
in a slip of jungle;, a few blacks and hares may be picked up 
— quail were very scarce at these two last places. 

"P.v nee put. — Due west l was informed of some good cover for 
blacks, but did not try it. 

Goouunda. — A country every way favourable for game : fine 
cover with moist bottom, just under the canal, in cultivation, 
would be good black shooting ; then along a branch of the 
canal, with dak jungle, and lastly, along a nullah with culti- 
vation and grass on both sideS — there is sinrlar ground on the 
eastern side, but 1 always found the canal side the best. 

Kur naijl.-— By the bridge (over the canal) on the western side,*' 
was beautiful cover for blacks, but too high to be beaten on 
foot; a mile from the bridge was a fine jheel for tvild* fowl— 
also along the canal up to the town, a few wild fowl may be 
pickl'd* up, with beautiful ground for snipe : six miles east* 
from Kurnaul, (crossing the canal) the village* of Majara, 
and Koory Poora, are splendid jheels for wild fowl and snipe. 

L.ylee Kuaree. — Some good jheel for wild fowl by the village 
of Turrowlee, (which you must pass through) ; from thence to 
Lalee Klmree is an extensive grass plain, studded with dak 
jungle, with water-courses, the whole alike favourable lor 
antelope, blacks, and quail^north east towards a natch 
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tower, is a heavy dak jungle, containing deer, blacks and 
hares. 

Thannasir. — A fine jheel, full of wild fowhby the religious place 
of Khalu Chuttru, but in order to avoid the Brahmins who are 
very clamorous about your shooting at the bathing ghauts, 
stand on the southern part of the bridge, which crosses the 
jheel ; here you are screened from them, and may commit as 
much murder as you can. Beyond this jheel is another, about 
a mile, under a hill : across the Soustee nullah about 2 miles 
from the village, is a jungle, with a large jheal in the centre, 
(drying up fast) with cultivation, in which are blacks, quail, 
and hares — hogs and deer are occasionally seei^in this jungle. 

Shaiiabad. — Beyond a jheel, west about a mile, by a cluster of 
trees — could discover nothing. • 

Umballa. — I t is to be hoped that some of the sportsmen sta- 
tioned here, will come forward with information regarding the 
shooting places, as from its situation, close to the hills, there 
canbc^K) lack of game. 

RigiitBank. of the CIugga River. — After crossing 11k; river 
you get capital quail shooting, and in a jungle west, a few 
partUdgos and hares will be found. 

Raj poor ee. — East of the village, early* in the season, there 
should he good snipe shooting in the rice fields ; north about, a 
mile, is a nullah, with grass and cultivation alternately on either 
side ; along this, I had very good black, quail and hare shooting 
down to some dak jungle east. 

Pattesee. — About the village of Brinjara, is some very heavy 
dak jungle, which I should say won lft require* elephants to he 
be&ten properly — however it contains deer and nylglmw, with 
blacks : by the village is also some heavy jungle, with a nullah 
running to the centre, here also elephants would be useful; but 
wherever L found cultivation bordering the jungle, it invariably 
contained blacks, quail, and occasionally a deer, 

Siriii.nd. — Beyond some good quail shooting, in cultivation, 
under the bund of a large jheel (dried up^ I saw ’nothing. 

Runnai-ke-Sehat, — There 0 is a heavy jungle south, containing 
blacks, f quail, # hares, and antelope, with a large jheel in the 
# middle of it for wild fowl. 

Douuaka-ke-Serai. — Antelope with the large sand grouse will 
he s(vn on either side of the road, on the sandy hillocks ; a few 
blacks, with quail will be picked up, in some slight jungle 
north east bordering sugar kaits, 

Loodianaii. — Described in the Sporting Magazine, but fresh 
information required. 

P hi loo r. — O n the right bank of the Su Hedge — to form a sepa- 
rate article. Purdy. 
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A BR¥SH WITH A TIGRESS* 

It was on a soft still evening in the autumn of 1844, that 
I found myself sailing with a gentle breeze over a lake-like ex- 
panse of water which for many miles, and to a great depth, had 
inundated the country about Sylliet ; and to such an extent had 
the rain fallen and mountain streams swollen, that where the 
land should have been covered with luxuriant rice corps and the 
graceful sugar cane, nothing but water was to be seen ; whole vil- 
lages were submerged, and many a time I found myself sailing up 
the main street of a Bengallee hamlet, with but the tops of the 
house-roofs'* visible. In consequence of this, all the inhabitants 
of the lower parts were obliged to fly with their cattle to those 
villages which had fortunately been built on the summit of rising 
ground or bills, and it was one of these villages I was nearing. 

I w.t* amusing myself by looking at my favorite companion and 
friend, an ounce gunge rifle that had stood my firm afiy tiirbugh 
many a jungle encounter with the. striped tiger and spotted 
leopard, when my bearer announced that a small boat had just 
arrived from the village*, and its dingy pilot wished to speak to me 
on serious matters, connected with the. visits of a tiger to their 
village: this was quite sufficient for me, and my visitor was ad- 
mitted. lie reported a scries of disasters : night after night, was 
their peaceful hamlet disturbed by a ruthless tigress which seldom 
failed in carrying off a cow, with which she** warn to an island 
about a quarter <s*f a mile off, and many a narrow escape had the 
natives encountered when venturing from their huts after night- 
fall ; in fact she was the terror of the neighbourhood, and by their 
accounts the Dragon of Wantley, so famed in English ancient 
history, was a more lamb to her, and I was proud in the idea 
that I might be the Saint George the second, to rid the place of 
such a nuisance. I immediately jumped into my boat, rowed 
to the village, saw the principal mai\ there, who promised me 
every assistance for the following njorniug in the way of boats, 
&e., and then 1 went to reconnoitre the tigress’ lair. ' Jin route 
T saw a ; young buffalo which had been nearly carried off that 
morning, and was only saved by the herd of’ buffaloes uuitiug and ' 
driving the unwelcome intruder away, (a thing frequently done 
by those courageous brutes in the wilder districts of India), and 
this made me certain that I had not been imposed upon, and that 
there was some work before me. 1 found the dreaded spot to \ 
be the summit of a bill, about one hundred and fifty yards in 
length and fifty in breadth, covered with jungle so thickly, that 
the underwood grew partly iu the water which surrounded it, 
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forming a regular island. After rowing round the place, I soon 
regretted that 1 had not thought of Eau de Cologne , for it was 
evident the carcases of the slaughtered bullocks were there, and 
shortly afterwards I was saluted with a very suspicious growl, 
which was all I wanted, and wishing her striped majesty good 
night, I departed, the head hnan of the village promising to have 
my escort of boats ready early the next morning. 

How anxiously I looked for that morning : although wasted 
by fever, and subdued as I thought in spirit, the idea of meeting with 
one of my old friends so unexpectedly, was too much for me, and I 
hardly slept a wink. At length the welcome morning dawned, and 
away l went with my trusty bearer carrying my extra guns, and I, 
armed as usual with my favorite rifle, a brace of Mortimers pis- 
tols, and a hunting knife of formidable dimensions. . My train 
consisted of about fifty boats crammed with niggers, which 
formed a sort of procession until we reached the scene of ac- 
tion, “ drums beating” but no colors flying ! 1 placed them 

round the island to give me early notice if the tigress broke 
coverflflHJMcr to gain another of her haunts on an island about 
three hundred yards off; and then came the? point, how she was 
to be turned out. The jungle was too thick for me to venture in, 
and no fire-works were obtainable for lyve or money : being 
at my wits’ ends, 1 thought of a herd of tame buffaloes, which 
were grazing hard by ; these were soon sent for and turned in, 
presenting a firm phalanx to the foe. We heard them advance, when 
a'l of a suddcnP there was a sudden halt, a confused noise, and 
with an angry syarl the tigress tried to tike to the water. 
As the song says : — * # 

u I saw her but a moment," and methinks I see her now, 

“ Her tail with anger lashing 1 , just as she’d seize a cow." 

She was too quick for me, and as T did not wish to throw a chance 
away, I did not give her a merAento of my presence. She then 
returned to her old position, about fifteen feet from the water’s 
edge, and as the buffaloes would advance no further, 1 was 
obliged to try another plan. There was a large boat in my train 
fiiannad by about fifty men, "used for fishing, with a very high prow 
and stern; into This 1 got, having my small fast pulling boat close 
* by. Having given my orders, we gave three cheer:?, and the 
men with their long bamboos, pushed the stem of the boat, high 
and dry into the jungle, just where the tigress was lying, indulg- 
ing in an occasional snarl. This was too much even for a saint, 
much less for a savage, for she came at us with a tremendous 
roar, springing at least fourteen feet in height with her fore paws 
on the gunwale of the boat, and making every effort to get a 
lodgment for her hind legs, which would have given us the plea- 
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sure of her nearer society : as it was, she held on with her teeth 
and nails for about five minutes, the boat oscillating to and fro, 
so much that I couljl not take an aim, more especially as the 
boatmen were continually rushing forward, and striking the beast 
on the head with their bamboos : at length she dropped from her 
perch with an angry growl, and a gefieral shout from all the boats 
announced that she had taken to the water, then came “ the tug 
of war.” She was making vigorous play towards another island, 
with nothing but her neck and head above water, and when I had 
advanced to about fifty yards from her, she turned grinning and 
snarling towarcls me, as if she was determined to show fight. It 
was a critical moment. I raised my rifle, and just covered her 
when she turnfol from me again. “ The tigress that deliberates is 
lost,” for p.t that moment my ball crashed between her ears ; she 
gave one tremendous roar, raised her body at least four feet per- 
pendicularly out of the water, and sunk ten feet under the surface. 
1 was soon on the spot, and offering a reward to any divers who 
might venture down after her, I shortly had the satisfaction of 
seeing the tip of her tail appear, and she was soon safety infixed in 
my boat. 1 repaired to the village, and at 1 exist five hundred peo- 
ple came to see the monster : she measured ten feet from snout to 
tail, and appeared to fye about two years old. 1 regretted much I 
did not search the Island, as from appearances I afterwards disco- 
vered, there must have been some cubs under her maternal care. 
There is a satisfaction, however, in having left some of the. breed 
for a future Sylhet shikarrie, and if he enjoyfc his morning’s 
brush as much ak I did, I shall not regret* having spared the 
butchas, and I only hope that they have fallen ere this to some 
good sportsman’s 

Rifle. 


Lucknow, JJcc. 1846. 
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A FIFTEEN DAYS’ DIARY OF OU13*ARAH SHOOTING 
IN LOWER SC1NDE, TO THE EASTWARD OF 1IY- 
DRA13AD. 

November 5th , 1846. — Proceeded to Atnahkee Gote, found the 
birds scarce and wild ; only brought to bag four; all long shots. 

(kh. — In the same neighbourhood, the same result as yes- 
terday, birds few and wild ; bagged only three. 

7th. — At Khyekec Gote found a good sprinkling of birds, 
and not so wild as yesterday or the day before ; bagged six. 

9th . — lu the same neighbourhood shot six. The ground 
consisting of sand hillocks and decayed bushes, both here and at 
Atnahkee Gote. 

1 Oth. — At Jarkareekee Gote, found the birds not at all wild ; 
baggedfig^; the same description of ground. 

fTth —At Awkee Gote, birds plentiful; bagged seven. The 
ground about hen 1 , is very good, consisting of sand hillocks 
covered with bushes and acres of high grass. 

14///. — At Summarahkee Gote, I her* found that Goolam 
Mohomed, Suguree, a .1 ageedar, had taken this direction, accom- 
panied by eight attendants, all carrying matchlocks, shikarrees 
aud a long line of beaters and camels : these gentlemen had 
come out for a week’s shooting, bless them, and had smouched 
and pouched, the^ said, twenty-five to thirty "birds daily : there 
was no great wonder in this, for not Contented with shooting 
them on the ground, they carried a good many with trained 
hawks ; so if they missed the birds in their sitting posture, away 
went a hawk at them on the wing. Ho, by these means not one 
oubaruh could escape, and they thus cleared the country through- 
out their beat. Of course there was small chance of my getting a 
shot; however, I saw one bird which rose just within range of 
my single Joe, and managed to bag him. 

# 18///. — Arrived at Ark^reekec Gote, and shot to the north- 

ward, •having ejianged my direction out of the way of these 
• sporting gentry. The country about here is really beautiful for 
ouharah, consisting of stunted bushes and high grass : here I 
found the birds very plentiful rising in all directions, and had, as 
must be expected under these circumstances, capital sport : con- 
tents of bag this day, eleven. 

19///. — In the same neighbourhood, birds as yesterday very 
plentiful ; bagged nine. 

21 st. — /\t Gooroorkee Goto, ground beautiful, being as at 
the former place grass jungle : birds very plentiful ; bagged eight. 
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23d. — In tlie same neighbourhood, saw as usual a good 
many birds, but owing to a cold north wind having sprung up, 
they had become ver r y wild : only brought to bag three. 

2 4tA. — To-day at Chayleekee Gote, but with very little suc- 
cess, owing still to the cold wind : the birds as wild as hawks ; 
only killed two. c 

25th. — To-day at Sorrelkee Gote. A warm day, conse- 
quently the birds not wild ; the ground here, as at the former 
places, consisting of high grass sand hillocks, covered with stunt- 
ed bushes : saw a good many birds and brought to bag seven. 
I knocked down three more, but before I could bao- them they 
were pounced upon by hawks : these poachers followed me 
throughout thb day ; however I revenged myself by killing two 
of them., 

2 6th. — In the same neighbourhood. Not so warm to-day as 
yesterday : birds wild : though I saw a good number, only manag- 
ed to knock down and bag four. 

28 th. — To-day at Meetahkee Dheer. The cold wind had 
again set in, birds very wild but managed at long«rfr;,T**>to kill 
and bag two. The ground all about here beautiful for oubarah, 
being high grass, stunted decayed bushes and sand hillocks 
covered with bushes., 

I now wind up this diary : the total number of oubarah killed 
by me during these lifteen days being seventy-eight, which was 
accomplished on foot, one attendant, and one gun, a single barrel, 
the time I was out daily, was from 12 a. m. to 4c p. m. In giving 
the above account, 1 do so merely with thg object of showing 
what oubarah shooting there 1ms been this season in Lower 
Scindc, in these parts, and which from the nature of the ground, 
has always been a favorite resort of these birds : all round Omcr- 
kote they were plentiful. I did not shoot there, but I believe 
the officer commanding the detachment stationed there had capital 
sport amongst them. This yctr they have been abundant about 
Hydrabad. 


Sportsman. 
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ANTELOPES’ HORNS. 

Should you find the enclosed worthy of your notice, perhaps 
you will be able to insert it in one of your numbers. It is a 
rough sketch of two pairs of Antelopes’ horns of uncommon 
length. One pair on the animal’s head (preserve^) the other on 
only part of the skull. The former measure twenty-five and a 
half inches, and weigh I lb. 4oz. and belonged to a black buck, 
which I killed at Hydrabad (Deccan) in 1846. * The latter are 
twenty-four and a half inches long and weigh 11b. Jloz. and 
belonged to a dark brown buck, which I killed at Daolee or 
Deroiy, about 60 miles S. W. of this place. Perhaps you will 
kindly let me know if ever any longer have been seen or heard 
of by you or any of your friends. I ask the question as I have 
never^yfefl^en able to meet with a “ Shikardost,” who has had 
or known anything like them. I have seen some thousands 
myself on our side of India (Madras), and these arc certainly 
the only two pairs which I have met with tljat come near to them 
in length. Twenty-two inches is considered a very fine pair, and 
twenty-three uncommonly long. 


II. B. R. 


Kamptek, January 1, 1847. 
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THE BARODA MEETING.— December 1846. 

Racing, in common with other pursuits of Sporting interest 
has of late years degenerated in Guzrat — once the well-known 
and much envied scene of many a gallant incident from encoun- 
ters with the lordly lion down to the old gentlemanly occupation 
of quail shooting; and formerly swarming with lay-sounders 
of hog in the fragrant baubul thickets which fringe its river’s 
banks, and in gll the extensive tracks of grass land which diversify 
the “ Garden of India.” 

Those whose active steeds had borne away the palm in the 
nerve and speed-trying exercises of the Chase, were naturally will- 
ing to test their relative qualities on the Turf — so that as late as 
1838-39, the Race Courses of Ahmedabad, Rajcote, Baroda and 
even the isolated station of Deera, — exhibited long strings of 
well-trained horses, each with a goodly “ staff” or i confident 
backers. 

During the years 1841 and ’42, Ahmedabad showed tolerably 
well-contested meetings, and in January 1844, three or four sta- 
bles appeared against the well-known trainer and owner of 
Schimel, but in vain endeavoured to cope with that first-rate horse, 
or with another equally successfully trained in the same stud — 
Cross, who, after showing himself one of the Rest horses on the 
Bombay side, met with a severe accident while running for the 
Winner’s Handicap in Feb. last, and has disappeared from public 
notice. 

During the seasons of 1845 and ’46, the Races afforded 
little interest, although during the last meeting each of the three 
stables bore away a due proportion of the public money ; and from 
two of these stables were trained the horses about to contest 
the Baroda Purses for the present meeting. 

The Guickwarand Gopal Rao Purses annually given by the 
potentates whose names they bear, were closed on 1st Nov., i846, 
with four nominations from His Highness the Guickwar Sewaj'ee 
Rao — one from Baroda, one from Broach, and two from different 
studs at Ahmedabad. Three of these stable had a horse for* the 
smaller stakes and the races promised to be closely contested. 

After 2d December, all the competitors had assembled at 
Baroda, but the appearance of the formidable stud from Ahmed- 
abad, turned all interested views in one direction, few or any beings 
willing to predict success to the evidently weaker parties. 

Three Jockeys — two of whom had won several well-con- 
tested races and the third a very respectable performer in the 
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saddle — with six horses in admirable condition as to outward ap- 
pearance constituted the large stable, which in a lottery previous 
to the first day’s running — took the first placfr at considerable odds. 

Two three year old colts of great figure and each nearly 
fifteen hands high, under engagements in Bombay, were in good 
hard condition, but evidently short of fast work. Yet with two 
entire months’ residence in Bombay before the races, their appear- 
ance was as good as their owners could expect. Next stood a 
blood-looking grey horse, five years old, a long but low built 
figure with considerable racing points, a recent purchase and whose 
education had either been considerably neglected or prematurely 
forced, yet, he had the viry and rather lean proportions which 
characterize the Arab above all blood horses. 

The most promising of the stud was a quiet-looking, good- 
tempered grey maiden horse rising five years old, at least fifteen 
hands one inch high, with considerable length of figure at all 
points — a light lean head, well set on, a rather arched but lengthy 
neck, with a low crest, and the finest sloping shoulders that ever 
gave gffafc# to the action of the race-horse. His hind-quarters 
less broad, and the gaskins and hocks not so low-set or so 
powerful as were requisite to complete the promise of strength 
and speed which his other proportions showed. Still he is 
a magnificent creature, and will probably notwithstanding all 
the “ glorious uncertainties of the Turf,” the inevitable dis- 
advantages which result from the absence of the master’s eye 
and various othfcr items to be calculated with an event as distant 
as the Bombay Derby, prove as formidable an opponent as The 
Monarch of last season. % • 

There appeared a wish on the part of the owners to prevent 
this horse appearing at Baroda, and therefore he had not been 
brought as forw ard in his training as he might have been : there 
was no reason why he should have been, because Exciseman, 
in the same stable, had been in training for three years- — had run in 
good time at Raj cote in 1 844 — had been unfortunate at Baroda in 
1845 — had only won one race in Bombay in Feb., 1840; but was 
still considered good enough to cope with all That might meet him 
at the Barrtda Central Meeting, in Dec., 1840. One other horse 
in this stable lias* not been described ; a grey maiden al^out 14-2 
had been for several years in training, but had from various 
accidents until now never appeared in public : he had most 
powerful hind quarters, hocks low-set and very *broad, hind 
legs much bent indicative of speed, rather straight shoulders, 
great breadth of chest, depth at girth and length of body, but the 
very worst fore legs that ever cantered over turf — in short, below 
the knees, two large round white-cotton-stocking-looking 1 f .g« 
much scared with the iron threatened imminent danger to the 
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rider after every gallop with which he used occasionally to be 
indulged, and yet he could go and did eventually with success. 
There may be no art in training a sound horse but Malmsbury’s- 
performance was the triumph of stable management. 

The other nomination from the city of the north, was a 
wild-looking evil-eyed monster, about 14-3 high, lanky, large and 
long-striding, with much of his robust proportions transferred 
from his carcase to a more than doubtful leg, apparently ossified, 
which after each gallop told any thing but a “ flattering tale” to 
his owner, who, however unable to attend at Baroda and after 
witnessing the formidable training of the last named horses, had 
sent over this gallant cripple to make sport. The animal had run 
at Mliow during the past season, carrying a welter weight in 3-3 
and was “supposed good for 2-57 and 4-1, sufficient for any 
Mofussil course on this side. 

Sucli were the Ahmedabad studs — one more would have been 
added, but with its absence comes the painful memory of one 
who will be long universally regretted by all who kne w his frank 
and friendly bearing, by all who can appreciate the"™ eager zest 
with which all pursuits were followed by him. Good in the saddle, 
good in the hall, good with the rifle, the spear and the fowling 
piece, ever the first «to propose, and the last to abandon any 
plan for the amusement or the benefit of his Station, unfeignedly 
esteemed by all his acquaintances, not unknown in the local lite- 
rature of this country, N mv Forrester’s narratives were those of 
his own energetic .nature, depicted with the vivacity which charac- 
terized the author. He has gone from among us ; lie is added 
to those on whom memory rests with those pleasing but painful 
recollections which yearly reduce the number of sporting men — 
for, though few or any will confess the influence, we do not care to 
partake with new and younger associates, those pursuits which 
painfully recall our early friends. 

The Baroda horses were four from the stud of His High- 
ness Sewajoe Hao Guickwar — which had been trained in profound 
secrecy, and it is fair to con jecture on principles decidedly scien- 
tific for the practical results are yet. undiscovered. “ How now 
ye secret, black, and midnight hags, what is it ye do? deed 
without p name.” The paraphrase was justified by the event. 
Cruelly early in the morning, long before the drowsy camp had 
been startle^! by the morning gun, might these few ill-omened 
animals have been heard, pounding the Race Course at a cavalry 
gallop — so overloaded with clothes of sorts, that the most intel- 
ligent of Legs would have remained in blissful ignorance of their 
identity or performances. 

Next may be described, Cadet, a maiden of last season, a 
very fast, compact, well-formed and blood-looking little grey, 
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who had shewn himself a very respectable up-country horse dur- 
ing the meeting at Ahmedabad, in January, 1846, but whom a 
rather irritable temper rendered it difficuk to make the most of. 
He was at the time of writing these notes by far the best trained 
horse on the course, as much from his appearance as from the ease 
with which he successively cut down the horses opposed to him 
in his trials — to the manifest satisfaction of his youthful owners, 
who, if they did not command the first place in the opinion of the 
experienced, certainly took w ith them the best wishes of all 
parties for their success. • 

A chesnut horse, named Prophet, who had appeared on the 
Poonah course some years since, was in training by the same 
gentlemen, but his very eccentric action, more especially with his 
hind quarters, and the more than doubtful appearance •of his fore, 
had long before the eventful 15th, classed him among the darkest 
of dark horses. 

Last upon the list, and the last arrival on the field where he 
had alternately borne triumph and defeat during seven years, 
appealed the veteran Hoffman ! Considerable mismanagement 
during the preceding season, a voyage to Bombay, when he was 
more fitted for the hospital than the Race Course, and the un- 
avoidable neglect consequent upon the master’s absence during 
three months in the Rains, together w ith the lack of all desirable 
adjuncts to successful training and which have by a singular series 
of mischance invariably attended Hoffman’s career, had on this 
his last appearance at Baroda rendered his share in the great race 
to the last degree doubtful. 

From the long continued heavy raibs and for the contracted 
limits of the only practicable training ground in the neighbour- 
hood of Broach, Hoffman had actually undergone daily exercise, 
only from the 5th Oct. eagre from a chronic attack of liver- 
complaint, from which he had only recently recovered his most 
sanguine backers saw but the* shadow of his former self. His 
step was still elastic, his eye and coat bright and blazing 
as on the day of his maiden race in December, 1839, but tem- 
porary good health and his known indomitable courage were but a 
feather in* the scale against twelve years of age, inefficient train- 
ing, and want of condition consequent thereon. 

• Cadet was before the race in the best condition, Excise- 
man’s appearance not favorable, Hoffman’s decidedly bad, and if 
The Great Western was entered it was thought he ouglit to win the 
Guick war’s Cup, in a canter, receiving as he would from the ab- 
sence of light weight riders, 121bs. or a stone from Cadet and 
161bs. from the veteran. 

Bedlamite was withdrawn from the Great Race, and enter- 
ed for the Drawing Room Stakes, and His Highness the Guick- 
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Avar had omitted to name a horse from the four subscriptions 
taken for his stable. 


Nathaniel Winkle. 

The report of the Races, with which our correspondent h&9 favored us, will be 
found in the Racing Calendar. — A. E. 


A FEW WORDS ON SPORTING SUBJECTS. 

Tiie first Meet of the Hounds belonging to the 5th Regi- 
ment Native Infantry having been fixed in “ General Orders/’ for 
as soon after the arrival of that Corps at Dinapore as they were 
prepared to take the field, and as there appeared to be every 
chance of the Regiment being relieved about the middle of No- 
vember — all parties, those going and those remaining behind — 
regarded each other with a truly chop-fallen expression of counte- 
nance that under less distressing circumstances* would have been 
highly entertaining. “ Such then,” said the Huntsman to the 
writer of this, “ is to be the end of all our trouble — not a single 
run — for we shall not be able to do anything this season (at any 
rate) where we are going to — Here’s ^ go !” — To which I re- 
plied, “ You may say that — It is “a go’ ior you, but “ no go” 
for us” — and we stared at each other mutely, but earnestly, as two 
harmonious owls may be imagined to do at a very maudlin 

stage of the evening's recreations — Well 
< • 

“ Single misfortune^ they say 
To Irishmen ne’er come alone , ff 

nor indeed do mishaps usually come singly to any class of the com- 
munity, and so it proved in our case. The amateur performance 
— three tableaus from Venice Preserved and the petite comedy 
of Charles the Second were unavoidably postponed, and unluckily 
a combination of circumstances rendered the postponement sine 
die. The races also had to be postponed for a time, and 
when they did come off, ended with one day’s racing, and such 
walks over as the remaining stable could accomplish, under the 
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rule that a horse shall only be allowed to walk over once. It is 
useless beating about the bush for causes when the result is so de- 
cided, and I am afraid the Dacca Turf 4ias received a heavy 
blow and great discouragement, from which it may not rally for 
years to come. The race ball, a tolerably gay afiair made some 
amends to disappointed subscribers, and that is all that need 
be said. Never scarcely — certainly not within the last seven 
years — do I remember to have seen Dacca so dull — so woe-be- 
gone — so spiritless — but hold hard ! the latter expression don’t 
apply, for in the meantime arrangements had baen entered into 
and carried out successfully for purchasing the pack of Hounds 
before-mentioned, and amalgamating them wilji the “ Station 
Pack,” which consisting of only a few couple would not have 
been strong enough to have done much, if anything, by itself. 

Having thus risen superior to circumstances which at one 
time threatened to prove what that great metropolitan philoso- 
pher Mr Swiveller termed “ an unmitigated staggerer,” it became 
advisable to see what else could be done to promote sport of other 
kinds, so the Cricket Club commenced play and various hog hunt- 
ing and shooting parties were from time to time organised and came 
ofi 1 — but those subjects may as well be treated under their respec- 
tive heads, so to return to the Hounds. Two attempts at hunting 
packs in this district within the last twenty years having ended 
in complete failure — there were no want of prophets to foretel 
that they would never answer. First, there was no country to ride 
over; next the*villages were too extensive and B too near to each 
other ; then the hounds would never face the rattan thorny jungle ; 
and lastly, when once they got into the* jungle, we were never to 
be able to get them out of it again. The Chinaman who consult- 
ed fate, scarcely elicited more interesting facts of futurity than did 
the circulation of the subscription list for the Dacca Hounds ; 
but Experience, that great teacher, had tested and rated at their 
true value similar croaking as £o the feasibility of hog hunting 
in this district, so we determined to try and then to judge for 
ourselves ; for as Lady Dufferin says in her poem deprecatory 
alike of Seers, and see-ers into the womb of* Time — 

• “ Could we count ere the battle, 

The dear lives it cost, — 

Could we know, ere the struggle, 

The good cause is lost, — 

Who would strike the oppressor, 

Enthroned in his might ? 

What hand would be lifted 
For Honor — or Right ? 
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In the thought of life's sadness, 

No heart would have peace,— 

In the sense of its vainness, 

All action would cease,"— 

♦ * * * 

* * * 

“ Accurst be such knowledge ! 

, Misled by its light, 

Shall the hand lose its cunning ? 

The heart lose its might" ? — 

and the result of our experience in this instance proves, as she 
says, “ the writing so blurred with errata/’ (as the list of meets 
and kills which I propose annexing will prove,) that we were more 
than justified in not paying any attention to what we were told, 
and in not taking for granted that the fault of previous failures 
lay exclusively in the country. I shall not enter into a detailed 
account of the different runs — the thing has been done quite of- 
ten enough without my taking it in hand after the freshness has 
all worn off; nor can it be matter of very great interest to the 
readers of the Review, how Muggins got a header coming out of 
that bustee, or how that ubiquitous personage “ Smith of our’s” 
was up at the finish. 

To quit individuals, however, and return to generalities. The 
field out usually ranged from six to ten, of whom the smaller 
number may be said to have been regular in their attendance. 
The season opened on the 5th December 1846 with a kill on the 
opposite side of the river (to the Station) which was naturally 
hailed as an omen of success in future. The Hounds * subse- 
quently threw off twice, and occasionally three times a week oppo- 
site, above, and below the Statiotl (on the other side of the Boori 
Gunga) throughout December, January and February; the last 
two meets in the latter month were at the Muths — Sampore, 
where on the 27th vfre had one of the best runs of the season 
over uncommon good snipe ground interspersed with a strong 
sprinkling of nullahs and rivers ; and several mishaps, such as be- 
ing pouncied in a nullah or enjoying a ten minutes swim in r a 
jhecl took place — these occurrences were mistijied if not entirely 
shrouded by a thick fog which rendered it impossible for any 
man to see twenty yards before his nose, and prevented the wri- 
ter and another being with the Hounds at the finish, or indeed 
seeing any more of the field who were out (with one exception) 
till we met casually in the afternoon. The following paraphrase 
of a dialogue in a recent number of the Sunday Times, descrip- 
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tive of the circumstances under which the Newmarket Houghton 
Meeting came off fast October, pretty correctly represents tha 
thing as it was : — 

A. “ Where’s the Huntsman ? 

B. “Here”— 

A. “ Where ?” 

B. “ With the Hounds.” 

A. “ But where are the Hounds ?” 

B. “ Along with me.” 

A. “ Yes but where are you all V* 

B. “ Why lost in the fog, we are.” 

It ended, however, in a kill which luckily was the only seri- 
ous casualty that occurred. • 

I may as well annex here the promised list of meets and 
kills, and for which I am indebted to the kindness of our hunts- 
man. 


Friday, 

5th December 


— first aay wirn uie nuuuus — i kui. 

Tuesday, 

8th 


99 

Killed two. The Hounds worked 
beautifully. 

Friday. 

11th 

99 

99 

One killed the open, near Athee. 

Tuesday, 

15th 

•9 

99 

Two capital runs : no kill. 

Saturday, 

19th 

« 

99 

* 

99 

Two capital runs: both killed — last 
killed in the open. 

Friday, 

25th 

• ” 

99 

Two fine runs :*one kill. 

Monday, 

28th 

»* 

99 

Two fine? runs: two kills. 

Saturday, 

2d 

January 

1847.- 

-Four runs : three killed in the open. 

Tuesday, 

5th 

99 

99 

Two runs : one kill in the open. 

Saturday, 

9th 

99 

99 

Two kills in the open. 

Wednesday, 13th 

•* 

99 

•Two kills : one of the runs first rate. 

Saturday, 

16th 

99 

99 

Two kills : bad run. 

Monday, 

18th 

99 

99 

Five kills : one beautiful run. 

Thursday, 

21st 

99 

• 

99 

Three killed*: one brilliant run. 

Saturday, 

•23d 

99 

• 

»» 

One kill : bad sport. 

Tuesday, 

26th 

I 

99 

99 

Two kills : one splendid jun. 

Thursday, 

28th 

99 

99 

Two kills. 

Saturday, 

30th 

99 

99 

Three killed. 

Tuesday, 

2d 

February 

99 

Three killed. 

Thursday, 

4th 

99 

99 

Two kills : one noble mn through five 
villages. 

Saturday, 

6th 

99 

99 

Four kills : one fine run. 

Tuesday, 

9th 

»• 

99 

Three kills : two good run. 
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Wednesday, 17th „ „ Blank as to kills : — one brisk run. 

Friday, 10th ,, 7\vo killed. 

Monday, 22d „ " „ No kill : one capital run. 

Wednesday, 24th „ „ One kill, two good runs. 

Saturday, 27th „ ,, One drill after a very fine run. 

making a grand total of fifty jackals in three months, killed too 
in a country which had been pronounced from experience imprac- 
ticable for a pack of hounds ! All thanks and praise to our hunts- 
man for so gratifying a result, as well as for his excellent 
management alike in the field and in the kennel. The great 
drawback to sport consisted in the extensiveness of the villages 
and their nearness to each other, and fiom their harbouring 
numberless wild cats, who were perpetually falling victims to mis- 
placed confidence. The thorny rattan about those same villages 
was also a great nuisance. 

Some men complained of the paucity of fences — de gustibus, 
&c. and besides that is an evil the ryutts will speedily re- 
medy when they find the hunt meeting systematically. I cannot 
say that such deficiency in my case deteriorated from the sport, 
under existing circumstances. The pack itself consists often 
couple of hounds belonging lately to the 6 th Regiment B. N. 
I., and purchased last year from the Calcutta Hunt; four 
and a half couple purchased by some gentlemen of the sta- 
tion from the Garden Reach Pack (one of the original five cou- 
ple having died in pupping,) and one and a half couple since add- 
ed to the pack from Calcutta. There are alscva litter or two of 
puppies as yet unentered,*' so that with the addition of occasional 
drafts from Calcutta and Garden Reach, there need he no reason- 
able ground for fear as to not being able to keep up its numerical 
strength. 

Since the foregoing was written, the hounds have thrown off 
once about two miles up the river on the opposite side, 011 the 
1 st of March. It was a fine, clear, scenting morning and three 
clipping runs with two kills ensued — a field of six out — the first 
run must have been about three miles, best pace across the gpen. 
Johnny having got a good start was not sighted till a nullah 
(full of water) which he did not think it prudent to cross 
in his then state and under existing circumstances, brought him 
up, and consequently lie fell a victim to his dislike of the cold 
water cure. Immediately afterwards another was found on the 
other side of that nullah, who was run into and broken up after 
a hurst of a mile and a half to three quarters, also in the open. 
This was scarcely over before a third was viewed away, and 
though dogs, horses and men were blown somewhat, he only 
succeeded in reaching a place of strength in the shape of a very 
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l:ir< T e village at the other side of the maidaun after a rattling 
nn7, heating the hounds by about fifty yards. As there wore at 
least half a dozen jaekalis on foot within as many minutes after 
we entered therein, our particular friend saved his doom for the 
nonce, and \vc wended our way homewards at about 8 a. m., per- 
fectly satisfied with what was out-and-out the best morning of 
the season — “ the very cream of the thing.” Two or three of the 
old familiar faces unluckily were absent this morning, for* it 
happened to be muster day, but other engagements rendered this 
fixture indispensable, and left us only one subject for regret ; viz. 
that on such a morning circumstances should have occurred to 
occasion absentees who otherwise never missed a meet. 

This I suppose, unless we are lucky enough to get the North 
Westers early, when wc may hope for an occasional 'additional 
run, may be considered pretty nearly the end of the season, for 
it is becoming very warm at an early hour now and the scent 
very indifferent generally. 

A Turfite in No. 8 of The Review having done me the 
honor to mention my name in reference to the subject on which 
he was treating ; viz. “ On the extra weighting of Cape Ilorses,” 

I may perhaps be allowed to offer a few remarks thereanent, 
especially as my views are pretty nearly identical with his. The 
only ground on which the supporters of Arab interest can claim 
to load extra weight on their opponents is the inferiority of their 
favorites — now this may, or may not be so ; and it does not ap- 
pear to me to lie necessary to the broad public interest involved 
to prove or to disprove it. In most, if iipt all, parts of the world, 
where racing prevails to any extent, Turf info race with the 
very best description of horses procurable. Reversing this order 
of things, we arc here in India gravely required to oiler a pre- 
mium, a bonus for that description which is by its own friends 
and admirers coolly declared tojie the very worst. What is the 
undeniable consequence ? While English imported horses are 
virtually excluded,* and the value of colonial horses for the Turf 
materially deteriorated by the disadvantagesjinder which they are 
graciously permitted to contend, the price of the Arab is kept up 
to a figure far above his value, whether with reference to other 
• descriptions of horses, or the price at which he is landed from the 
Afab ship. Can there be any reasonable doubt that if the races 
were thrown open to competition on equal ten us, the Arab 
w T ouId very shortly find his level and also his true value as a 


* Asmorleus will see how favourably they are lot in hv the Calcutta pros- 
pectus for 1847-18. — A. E. 
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turf horse, and as a natural consequence, his fair price for those 
capacities in which, in India, he has no equal — as a hunter or a 
pack horse — but ho\V many men are there who can afford to go 
hog hunting on two thousand five hundred rupee horses, and 
what earthly sport is there in attempting to contest a spear upon 
a rip ? I have said that referentially the Arab is kept up at a 
fictitious value, and as an instance, I will mention that Glengall, 
who, if not quite equal to Elepoo and Chusan when he ran in 
Calcutta, was certainly second to no other, and had no equal the 
ensuing year at Madras, was landed in Calcutta for a little under 
the sum of rupees one thousand by the gentleman who imported 
him, and I recollect hearing the owner of Sir Benjamin and 
Battledore say last year, that those horses had been for sale at 
Madras at a ridiculously low figure, though I do not recollect 
the exact sum at this moment. 


On what public ground then, it may be asked, are the Arab 
dealers to enjoy what is a virtual monopoly of the sweets of the 
Indian Turf— (I am prepared for a shout at this juncture in which 
the word Selim will be awfully distinct, but he is the exception 
and pray gentlemen what did he cost referentially to his Arab 
competitors ?) at the expense of our fellow countrymen and 
brother colonists ? Is it that they give a plate or plates for horses 
purchased from themselves ? * Well, they may continue to do 
that if they are so disposed, “and no harm done,” as Pi erre sa 
and for that matter if made worth their while Wihy should not 
English, Cape or* New South Wales dealers do as much ? I 
offer no opinion as to wh&t weights would bring the horses toge- 
ther on equal terms,* and it may be that all parties would be better 
pleased and the end of sport more effectually served bv diviHino- 
the Stakes into classes— English, Colonial, Arab. I def not desire 
to be supposed as advocating the cause of either individually 
but as opposing the enjoyment of monopoly by one at the ex 
pense of the rest and without adequate benefit to the public. 
The Racing Calendar accompanying this number of the Review 
will give the time, fright and distance of the principal races 
run in Calcutta and elsewhere during the past season, ahd here is 
a time table of some of the principal races run in 1846 in England, 


* If an English horse be really good no weight will bring an Arab up to him i but 
looking to the expense and risk of importation, and the chances against an English home 
being brought out in good figure, we think they may always be fairly admitted 
giving small weight to Races that close long before the Meeting. A. E. 
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compiled from the Sunday Times’ Sporting Supplement, 8th 
November 1846. 



Akbar 5 

Alarm 5 

Best Bower. ... 5 

Bravissimo. ... 3 

Glentilt 2 

Grimston 3 

Grimston 3 

The Hero 3 

Iago 3 

Iago 3 


Inheritress.. .. 6 

Jonathan Wild. . 3 

Mendicant. ... 3 


Mendicant .... 3 

Philip 6 

Planet 2 

Phyrrhus the first 3 
Sir George. ... 3 

Sir Tatton Sykes 3 


Sir Tatton Sykes 3 
Slayer’sDaughter 3 

Traverser 3 

Van Tromp. ... 2 

Weatherbit. ... 4 

Winesour 6 

Wits-end 3 

Wolf Dog. . . . 4 

WoK Dog*. . !. 4 
Wolf Dog. , . . 4 

Yardley 6 


Ascot 

Goodwood.. .. 
Newmarket 1st 

Oct 

Ascot 

Chester 

Ascot 

Goodwood . . 
Doncaster. . 

Ascot 

Newmarket 1st 
Oct 

W olverhamp ton . 
Goodwood.. .. 
Newmarket 1st 
Spring 

Epsom 

Ascot 

Newmarket 
Houghton.. . . 

Epsom 

glutton Park .... 
Newmarket 1st 
. Spring 


Ascot 1 st class . 
Orange Prize. . 


Plate 

Ascot Derby. . 
Sweepstakes. . , 
Queen’s Vase. 

Cup 

Cup 

Welcome 


st. lb. m. 
8 2 2 

8 9 3 

8 13 t 

8 7 1 

8 5 0 

7 3 2 

7 4 2 

7 0 2 

8 7 1 


Grand Duke Mi- 
chael 

Wolverhampton. 
Goodwood 

One Thousand 

Guineas 

Oaks i 

Stand Plate. . . . 


Glasgow .... 

Derby 

Birmingham.. 


Doncaster . . 
Manchester.. .. 

Doncaster 

Liverpool 

Goodwood.. .. 


Newcastle 

Newmarket 2nd 

Oct 

Newmarket * 1st 

Spring 

Warwick 

Newmarket 1st 

Oct 

Newton 


Two Thousand 
Guineas. . . 

St. Leger 

Cup 

Scarborough.. . . 

Mersey 

Three Hundred 

S#vs 

Cup 

Csesarowitch.. . . 


f. yd. m. sec. 
4 0 4 38 

0 0 5 39 


8 7 1 

8 5 2 

4 7 2 


24 1 16 

20 4 45 

0 5 12 


8 7 0 

,8 7 1 

9 0 1 

8 7 0 

8 7 1 

5 3 2 


8 7 » 1 

8 7 1 

5 0 2 

8 7 1 


8 7 3 

9 3 2 


Queen’s Plate . 
Borough Cup.. 


7 8 4 

8 3 4 

10 7 3 

8 3 1 


A Turfite says “ granted that we shall have no races unless 
the Arabs get the best of it.” But why are we to take any tiling 
of the sort for granted without a trial ? Why assume that the 
supply of superior cattle for racing purposes from England, the 
Cape and New South Wales would not be fully equal to the 
demand? Looking at the foregoing table we may grant that it 
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is hopeless to bring the best Arabs together with such horses as 
Wolf J )(></, Alarm , The Hero, la<jo , Sir Talton Syncs, &c., See., 
at anything like legitimate racing weights, whatever allowance 
the Arabs might receive — but this is an argument for (as 1 be- 
fore said) dividing the stakes into classes, if with Arabs, wc must 
continue to race yet awhile, and not for loading weight oil the. 
backs of the superior breed till they arc in* effect excluded altoge- 
ther. As to the relative powers of Cape and Arab horses; in 
the four Sweepstakes mentioned by A Turfite the Cape horses, 
to use a legal phrase, never entered an appearance — but on the 
sixth day Calcutta Second Meeting 184G-47, for Baboo Radatna- 
dub Bomierjeti’s purse the g. a. h. Elepoo, 8st. 4lbs., beat the 
ch. Cape h. Battledore, 8st. 7lbs., there being nothing for 
choice between the latter and the g. a. h. The Boy Jones, 8st. 
2lbs., for third place, R. C. and a distance ; and on the same 
day the b. a. h. Child of the Islands, 8st. 131bs., won the free 
handicap Stakes, 1 mile ; g. a. h. Elepoo, 8st. 41bs., running 
second, and the ch. cape h. Battledore, 8st. 7Jbs., being fourth. 
The latter however got a bad start and “ finished in not a whit 
worse place as regards the Child than when he started” — which, 
if it proves anything, shows that. a first rate Arab can give* to in- 
stead of receiving weight from, an acknowledged fast Cape 
horse for one mile, which mile was run in lm. 57s. — The blk. 
ca. h. Voltaire, a winner to some extent at Sonepore, was 
beaten every race he started for in Calcutta. f 

The public must draw their inference from fact not from 
argument, but I have ^omc confidence that flja agitation of this 
question so ably commenced by A Turfite, will, ere long, tend to 
a new and more liberal era in the annals of the TudianTnrf. That 
the adoption of the system now advocated would be beneficial to 
all classes of the community except the Arab dealers, does not, 
I think, (always under correction,) admit of a doubt. 

At the commencement of 1 his present hunting and shooting 
season, game of all sorts and descriptions was pronounced to be 
unusually scarce, indeed the results »f several parties left us to 
conclude that we might spare our selves the trouble of # going qut 
shooting. As time progressed, however, matters began *to wear 
a more promising aspect. I was one of a party of four who 
stumbled accidentally on a fine tiger one afternoon withtn a 
few hundred yards of the Honorable Company’s bullock sheds, 
but as we did not succeed in killing him, whereas he did succeed 
in making good his charge on to one of the howdah elephants, 
from the guddee of which he took away a mouthful as a trophy, 
it may be assumed that we had not much to boast of in the en- 
count or ; blit in fact it was one unsteady elephant and the rapidly 
dark ening twilight shadows that robbed us of our prey when he 
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.was literally in our grasp, and sent us home with tails looking 
downward but with ne’er a tale to tell. A leopard was roused 
in the same cover on the same afternoon, hut in the seat eh for 
nobler game we heeded him not, and lie was subsequently killed 
by some native hunters with # a poisoned arrow. Another tiger or 
leopard look up his quarters at the same time in the jungle be- 
tween Phoenix Park and the Race Course, but two attempts at heat- 
ing him up proved bootless. Buffaloes are becoming few and 
for between, they are likewise so wild as to render closing v\ itli 
them a matter of art. I got a cow with her calf at her heels out 
of a herd at Taltallee one afternoon and disposed of both, hut the 
rest with the bull made good their road to the forest junule, the 
latter w r ounded. Several brushes with solitary males at IMeomi- 
pore ended also in their escaping to the forest w ouudrtl and un- 
wound^, but a few days ago, whilst at Bakhoorta with Outsider, 
a deputation of villagers introduced to our notice a wild bull with 
a herd of tame cows, who had been doing so much mischief to 
their crops, and putting them into such imminent peril of their 
lives, that they besought us earnestly to kill him and relieve them 
from the nuisance. This we took upon us to do out of hand 
next morning, having by the first volley incapacitated him from 
travelling many yards without stopping to nest or lie down. Af- 
ter this he took an immense deal of killing, regarding us through- 
out with a most pugnacious aspect, kicking up the dust and 
stubble and brandishing those horns of his as if to show us what 
he would do if he could only get at us, which in the face of our 
steady and continued fire he could no more do than we could 
have stopped Ins' 1 charge with dust sliof, or a p«a rifle ; but the 
powers of receiving possessed by the greatest glutton lrave their 
limit, and the unsteady legs aud tottering Irani e foretold the end, 
when suddenly confronting us once more with lowered horns- — 
“He is coming at us,” exclaimed the mahouts. “Indeed he is 
not!” was our rejoinder, and ’there was a volley — another 
— a thuncleiing fall that almost shook the earth, a solitary 
shot in the head from Putsider, and all was over, save the 
abominable uproar that thereupon ensued of mahouts and vil- 
lagers quarrelling, screaming, fighting, and struggling for the 
/neat. In a few minutes the field of honorable contest was con- 
verted into a shambles, and a pack of jackals or a flock of 
vultures would have afforded an example of moderation and 
descent behaviour to the pack of bestial bipeds, who did us the 
honor to surround us and apportion the prore< ds of our exertions. 

Pig-sticking has not been very extensively patronised this 
season, the pig-stickers being those who were most regular in 
their attendance with the hounds at cover side ; and letting alone 
the admitted difficulty of being in two places at one time, few 
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now-a-days can afford to keep up studs so large as to enable them 
to hunt regularly more than twice and thrice a week — still I saw 
several very pretty «runs (and there have been more) after the 
unclean beast — one was attended with very unusual as well as 
unexpected results. The tale as was told to me runs thus in 
dialogue : — 

A. ( smiling ) “Mr D. has been out hog hunting !” 

B. “Oh! Indeed ! Has he?” 

A. ( still smiling ) “ Yes. Killed his horse too!” 

C. “Tha deuce he has !” 

A. ( with the smile changing to a chuckle ) “ Yes ! It was 
my horse too |je was on !” 

I understand the boar charged home, ripped up the horse and 
let out hie entrails, and then retired in triumph to his fastness, but 
as the sportsman was a raw hand at the work that iff not so 
much to be wondered at, and he may think himself lucky that, 
being alone, he escaped unhurt in person. 

Several fine bucks have been ridden down and speared, but 
the number of deer is diminishing lamentably year after year. 

At Taltalla, we saw none, so to speak — at Petelgunge as few 
— at Shabar, Bakhoorta, Oalya, Dumroy and round back and 
scarcely half a dozen. At Meerzapore they were rather more 
numerous, but as a set-off to that, a whole morning’s beat at 
Sarcoopar produced only one, and that a barking deer. Flori- 
ken, partridge, pea and jungle fowl, snipe, ducks, hares, &c. 
much as usual, but I have seen only one qifail this year, and 
plover are uncommonly scarce. 

In my next, I hope' to be able to report more favorably as to 
the Toke and Burmeah jungles, where I hear that Sambur have 
latterly been appearing in considerable numbers, as well as that 
all other kinds of game are plentiful. Nous verrons , as Mr 
Johnny Walker playfully remarked to Mr Simmonds on a recent 
occasion, when the latter took' upon himself to promise to break 
the former’s heart as well as his head. 


Dacca, 1th March , 1847. 


Asmjdetts. 
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THE HILL PONIES OF TIBET. 

Most of your readers who fcave been in “ the Hills,” that is the 
Sub-Hemalayas, are acquainted with the “ Hill Ponies,” as they are 
called, and I am sure will generally admit that these little horses 
are unrivalled for temper, perseverance, strength and sure-footed- 
ness. But of all those who know and prize these admirable 
ponies, how many are aware where they are bred, *what different 
races of them there are, how characterised each breed, or over 
what extent of country they are found? And yet these are 
reasonable questions which, fully answered, would form a very 
interesting chapter in the history of the Horse — a liistbry about 
whichdjj^tsmen at least ought not to be indifferent. 

WPmot pretend to much information on the subject; but of 
what I, possess I beg now to present you with the first instalment. 

The so-called hill ponies are properly all Trans-Hemalayan, 
have been introduced in comparatively recent times on this side the 
snows, and are still only bred to a small extent ; however, much 
used, at least by Britons, in the Sub-Hemalayas, where the stocks 
become degenerate and inferior to those of Tibet. In Tibet there 
are many breeds or stocks, such as that of Lhassa, that of Gian- 
ch£, that of Chengtia, and that of Pilmi, besides numerous others; 
whilst ponies possessed of the same general qualities and struc- 
ture are found fa all the vast extent of country stretching from 
China to Bokhara oboth inclusive. On this side of the Hema- 
layas they are brea, in considerable numbers, only in Bhtit&n or 
Devadharma; but the Parbattias of Nepaul, between the K&li 
and Trisfil rivers, likewise rear a good many ; and 1 am not aware 
that they are bred any where else on this side the snows. Col. 
Smith's notion of a Kalanga bre^d, that is, a breed reared in the 
Deyra Doori, being an error, and the climate quite unsuitable. It 
is singular that the rugged regions between China and Bokhara, 
should be so well proviqed*with ponies so admirably adapted to 
thiem, and, # at the same time, nearly deprived of horses which 
would bfe equally, unfitted for such countries — China proper ex- 
cepted perhaps. The Indo-Chinese countries likewise have their 
ponies of precisely our type, so that this extensive region must be 
added to the geographic range of the T&nghau, G£nth or hill 
pony, and be included in the general term China as above em- 
ployed. The Ckbdl Y&bfis, again, are essentially similar to our 
Tanghans; and, as the Affghans breed their Yabus (I believe), 
we must include C&b61 among the Cis-Hemalayan sites of 
breeding. Tims the T Anglian region extends from China to Bo- 
khara, including C&bfil on one side and Burma, &c. on the 

IN©, SPORT. RRV. — VOL. V., HO. XX. * 
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other; and every where these animals are distinguished by 
a strength, hardihood, energy and hardness of hoof, by a 
sagacious wariness, 18 * united to perfect tractableness, that in 
their combination render the “ Hill Pony” as valuable in his 
way as the Arab in his. The Tanghap, though ill-tended and per- 
petually working on the worst of roads, is never sick or lame, 
and I have known one of them carry a heavy man forty miles 
over these immense mountains, between breakfast and dinner, 
without suffering even temporarily. The East (Central Asia) 
seems to be the land of ponies as the west of Horses; and the 
various breeds of Tanghan, of which the Chinese is the least, 
gradually increase in size Westerly throughout Tibet till the 
Yabus of Cabul conduct to the Choughoshas of Bokhara, and 
they again to the famous Horses of Persia and Arabia. 

The high-mettled insular type or Javanese PonyJBfcrived 
from the Tanghan crossed w ith the A nib. But far bi|Rd our 
snowy zone towards the Arctic seas, the Tartars, Mongols and 
Turks breed a variety of genuine Tanghans which are, in fact, 
the prevailing form of the horse from the sea of China to the 
Aral and even Caspian, throughout that “ dome of the world,*” 
some of the minarets of which are the Himalaya, the Hindoo- 
Kush, the Bclut Tag,*the Kyenlun, the Altai, the Gaikoh ; while 
further to the West, the Cossack ponies of Russia may help the 
civilized world to judge of what stuff the Tanghan is made in 
his native home, the dome aforesaid. 

The hill poises are called Tanghan in the ^Eastern Sub-He- 
malayas — GiUith in the ^Western, and Tc* or Teijin Tibet. I have 
the pleasure to^send you herewith four beaiitiful delineations of 
the Habshi of Bhutan, and of the Lhassa, Gianche and Chengtia 
breeds of Tibet respectively. The Habshi of Bhutan is so called 
(by the people of India) because his hair is frequently close 
curled like the head of an African or Negro. He is likewise called 
Ablac, because still more generally his colour is piebald. These 
Ponies stand about four feet high, have a largish head with 
straight chaff ron, a # full but not very hpavy crest, a^ompact deep 
barrel, and strong rigid limbs. Piebald l&ijl % be tjie 

characteristic colour of this race, which is letes esteemed:¥or cou-* 
rage ami spirit than most of the Trnm-Hemalayan breeds; of 
which the first in spirit, though least in stature, is the gallant Chinia 
or Chinese .breed. The Pfirni breed, of medial height, is remark- 
able for having the false hoofs largely developed, forming flat cal- 
losities which cover the top of the pastern behind. This breed is 
one of the best for vigour and spirit, and stands about as high as 
the Habshi or Ablac. The Chengtia is somewhat larger, stronger 
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and coarser, with less spirit, and is distinguished by a hollow back, 
a cat ham, and a somewhat roman nose. This is the dun race, 
either dark with black mane and tail and dorsal stripe — or pale 
with yellowish mane and tail. The Gianche is a still larger and 
heavier breed than the Chepgtia, standing from four and" half to 
four and three quarters feet at the shoulder, and is characterised by 
a thick bull-like crest, its colour being usually grey of various 
shades, sometimes dappled. The nose of this breed also is apt to 
arch; yet it is in high esteem by natives though perhaps chiefly 
for its tendency to obesity and its huge arched credit. The Lhas- 
sa breed, in my judgment, the best of all, is usually bay, is of 
medial size, uniting the fire and grace of theChinia, with the bone 
and size of the coarser races. It stands scarcely so high as the 
Habshi, but is of still more compact make, with a finer Arab-like 
head, a crest and shoulder free from undue weight and fleshiness, 
a deep, short, well-knit barrel, capacious quarter, very muscular 
thighs and fore arms, and clean, sinewy, strong legs. I had one 
of such indomitable vigour that the natives were wont to say of 
it that if it could not cling to the rocks in its path with its hoofs, it 
would do so with its teeth ; and truly surprising were the vigour 
and security with which this gallant little steed would spring from 
block to block, amid the boulders of ravines, or breast a sheer 
outcrop of rock on the most precipitous ascent. I have heard 
much of — but never saw — the Shetland Pony, his sagacity and his 
vigour: but 1 incline to the opinion that as there are no mountains 
like the Hemfitayas, so are there no ponies capable of dealing 
with them like the, Tibetan tanghans of the better breeds. And 
now, Mr Editor^ will subscribe myself'your olfji friend. 

Parbattia. 


The Hills, Dec. 1846. 
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11 And what said Jacques ? 

Did he not moralize this spectacle ? 

Oh yes ! my Lord — into a thousand similies.” 

Shacspiax. 

1 . 

Did any one ever hear a sermon on Woodcraft ? A serio- 
comic discourse on the general phrenological effect on character 
induced by pursuits classified as Woodcraft ; (not the most 
expressive but the most English translation of the old obsolete 
term “ V>nerie.”) There are treatises on horses ; treatises on asses ; 
even swine have had their biographers. Learned lucubrations 
on stable architecture and domestic economy of all sorts — on the 
philosophy of dress — of drunkenness — and of dreams; but none 
until of late, ever ventured to discourse on an occupation to 
which all animal and much, if not all, human nature is inclined, 
and which every one, at some time of his life, during some 
phase of his existence contrives, perhaps unconsciously, to make 
himself a “ spectacle for men and angels” — by attempting. 

Few indeed progress beyond the accidence of the science ; 
few therefore know the many sources of enjoyment connected 
with a life part of which has been passed “ unddlP the greenwood 
tree.” Almost every one, but those with whow^en thusiasm walks 
as their shadow^ colouring all objects with a halo of its own — 
diffusing sweetness into the bitterest moments of existence — im- 
parting a buoyancy of feeling which experience cannot exhaust, 
disappointment cannot diminish, nor old age extinguish ; all but 
these affect to despise the science of the chace, although success 
in this, as in every other characteristic employment has ever car- 
ried with it, a flattering celebrity, which those who most affect to 
despise are often compelled to admit. . 

Take then a text for those whp lead a wild an^ woodland 
life, and with it bring due patience for a grave discourse, and 
you shall see that this, the “ front of our offending,” wears yet© 
« a precious jewel in its head.” 

The good and banished Duke whose habits Shakespeare 
drew — whose ways he painted as the w r ays he loved— even he, 
far from the life he once had lead, found 

44 Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.' * 

That class of the community has long passed away — whose 
habits of life, whose idealess converse, impressed their less 
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robust and more artificial brethren with base libels on all associ- 
ated with the generic term “ Sporting men,” and with their gene- 
ration should be forgotten, the short-sighted, ose sided-judgment — 
the jaundiced view which would brand all the vices and follies of 
the few, a large proportion of the stalwart sons of energy. 
Was ever man a less loyal subject, a less worthy friend, or— if 
his inclinations that way tend — a less subtle rascal, because to 
him, nature and education had imparted the skill. 

“ To turn and wind a fiery Pegasus, 

And witch the world with noble horsemanship.”* 

Was ever man ejected from the “ Quorum” — blackballed at 
the Clubs — shunned by his associates, or “ cut” by his tailor — 
merely because his hand and eye could speed the bullefcwdth un- 
erring aim ? And yet these essentials largely as they contribute to 
form all that most men believe to be “ the sporting man,” fall 
wide of those qualities which are but the external indications of 
sterling: principles, more or less called into existence by a life in 
the Woods. 

Not that it is intended for man to become a second edition 
of Peter the Wild Boy — a human ourang-outang, a misanthrope, 
or a modern and veritable Orson — but let the innate love of nature 
in her noblest work occasionally predominate, let it recall him 
from time to time from the dream of ambition, of riches, or of 
power, to the scenes and simple pleasures of his childhood. Let 
him feel that “ God made the country,” and maq only “ made the 
town,” and let him always be able to appreciate these works by 
the author. Let" him turn from the surfeit of an artificial exis- 
tence to the refreshing purity of wild scenery ; to the cultivation 
of a taste for those pursuits, whose tendency is to sharpen many 
of the finer points of character, and to eradicate selfishness, 
rneaness and petty jealousies, weeds of artificial growth, and 
let him learn that happiness dwellfrh not w r ith wealth, with station, 
or the admiration of a crowd, but may live wdth him who is 
content occasionally to fall back on his own reflections and on 
the glorious and unfading Tbeauties of Nature. 

Ev*ry*dler can relish the elastic spirit, the joyous excitement 
# of a picnic, profuse in all the pomp and circumstance of g. Bengal 
prince, or complete in the artistical arrangements of the Tent Club : 
but a deeper feeling than the desire to kill with the game an 
hour too many — and stronger than the spice of personal vanity 
with which success savours all pursuits — must actuate him, who 
through success and through defeat, through fatigue, heat and 
inconvenience, loneliness and protracted bodily exertion, still pre- 
serves that undying enthusiasm, which renders Woodcraft so en- 
grossing-makes difficulties delightful— and the face of Nature in 
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her vvjjidest features more dear than all that Art call sub- 
stitute. 

You have all* doubtless, known the vanity taken out of 
many a promising fellow by a few unsuccessful spurts after hog 
upon an ungovernable horse and with a more unmanageable 
spear, after a few rough contacts with bauble bushes and trees, 
or after a few falls upon broken ground or in sinuous ravines, 
when cooler heads and lighter hands have left the unfortunate 
novice to a contemplation of his own ill fate — to contrast the 
unpleasant rqglity with his pre-formed ideas of hunting in the 
gorgeous East — and perhaps eventually to vow that a hot tiffin 
and cool beer are the most attractive parts of a picnic : and to 
this last most grievous conclusion too many of us come. You all 
can doubtless recollect many a weary march to some far-famed 
and much- exaggerated hunting ground. The delight of overnight’s 
anticipations of the next day adventure — well contested first 
spears won — charging tigers stopped in full career— -or the suc- 
cessful and effectual overthrow of gallant bears, stuck full 
in the “ horse-shoe” mark — the quick tramp of the Samber and 
Nylghai like a charge of cavalry, when the 

“ founding of a hundred deer 
Have lit the forest gloom.” 

— the whirr of the black partridge and the shout of the jungle 
fowl, or the quick wheel of the game-looking sjjipe, — all pass in 
phantasmagoric ’dreams through the night, which with all its 
interesting anticipation appears never to end. But when hour 
after hour of blank search on the lporrow — when hope still 
“ tells her flattering tale,” and a sure find leads from one covert 
to another, till the whole country for miles round has been 
traversed with weary foot and a few very wild animals from 
time to time disappearing with distance have led the misguided 
Tyro on, till evening closes on Jiis exhausted powers and dis- 
heartened energy — Woodcraft bears an altered character to the 
visions of the preceding night. 

Every votary of the chaste gbddess has encountered these 
deceptions, and has triumphed over such privations and such 
difficulties, or he has ceased to seek with due devotion the 
spirit-stirring but uncertain triumphs of the chase. True erijpy- 
ment is ill all cases more imaginative than real, and that enjoy- 
ment is of most intrinsic value which can be perpetuated by 
memory in the brightest and most enduring colours. 

The melancholy Jacques, much musing upon many things 
— has found the theme of Woodcraft “ full of matter” — not 
only for its own intrinsic worth, but that the spirit which inspires 
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all who take part therein, seems of more general* and pomading 
nature than most men w ot of. 

All the world’s a wood and all the men and women merely 
hunters, and one man in his time bags much large game. After 
the cradle, long clothes, round jackets, and diminutive “pants’ 
scarce covering the much increasing legs : after peg-top and mar- 
bles and all other engrossing objects of juvenile diversion, yea, when 
Virgil, Horace, Sallust — the graver and often distasteful occu- 
pations have gone, — when man, as Persius expresses by a modern 
slang phrase, nucibus relict Is, has come forth from, his chrysalis 
state a full fledged moth — many are the pursuits which become 
Nuts with full-grown child and all partaking of the character 
of hunting. 

First, hunting for a profession, generally a pursuit jn which 
the party most concerned takes no part, either from the desultory 
state of mind at that period of existence, or from indiflerence 
to the game, which is usually left to the mature considerations 
of the seniors. This momentous question settled, the man be- 
comes a hunter, and from time to time is, in his turn, mode very 
good game of. Ambition, love, and avarice in turn predominates, 
varying in intensity with the disposition and position of the prin- 
cipal actor — and the last the most enduring; 4or when every other 
pursuit has ceased to please, when every other desire has failed, 
then comes the “ old-gentlemanly vice” to sw allow up like Pha- 
roah’s lean kine all other objects, and to remain to the last flicker 
of the mortal ligpht, unsatisfied, ungratifying, but all-engrossing. 

Let others describe the ingenuity, the technicality, the “ van- 
tage ground,” required — the artifices resorted to, the glory of suc- 
cess — the heart-rending and regret consequent on defeat, and all 
the u moving accidents” of place-hunting, tuft-hunting, wife- 
hunting — or as the modern method transfers the glory of the 
chase to the weaker sex and turns the fierce pursuit ori man — 
husband-hunting. On all these Subjects, sermons, essays and 
novels have been composed — ^nd some of them read — sufficient 
to edify the youth ot the present and succeeding generations 
in all the mysteries which* experience will in due course of time 
verify ; whife the last and mo*st modern art, has formed the sub- 
ject of a late wdtty and erudite composition in a style eqpsonant 
to the weighty theme. 

All those illustrious personages who have each in his time 
electrified his contemporaries and wonderstmek posferity occa- 
sionally &tnong their multifarious adventures attained some cele- 
brity in the art of Woodcraft. From Nimrod the original down 
to Prince Albert — the Alpha and Omega of the sporting world — 
not in regard to personal merit but as to the accidents of time 
and opportunity. Imagination's wildest flight can scarcely rea- 
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lize (as our Trank- Atlantic relatives express themselves) the infinite 
variety and engrossing incidents which must have marked each 
hour of the mighty hunter’s game, and an equal amount of 
that gilding is requisite to infuse a becoming portion of romance 
into the field-sports of modern Europe, always excepting the 
scenes which must occur in the vasl muirs of North Briton — in 
Argyleshire, Perthshire, or the mountain range of Athol and Mar. 
the spirit-stirring subjects of Mr Scrope’s most graphic pen and 
of Landseer’s gifted pencil. 

America and its giant progeny are but comparatively modern 
story. Europe has been exhausted of all legitimate Wild Sports. 
In Asia the wild animals are fast receding before the tide of civi- 
lization, to make room for the rail-road and the steam engine — 
the deer, of the forest for the “ stag” of the Exchange ; bears 
and bulls will soon be as obsolete as their synonymes, and a 
modem idea is conveyed by the lion and the tiger much at 
variance with the original genus. 

From the scenes described in the iEneid down to the more 
imaginative adventures of La Vailliant — and to the present visits 
of adventurous Englishmen to Southern Africa, that desolate 
quarter of the globe has ever proved inexhaustible. Witness 
the^ease with which the venerable hero of the Latin Poet floored 
his seven samber in succession, and with that primitive weapon 
the arrow ! The adventure is slightly qualified by the reflection 
that the hero evidently “ shot for the pot,” calculated the num- 
ber of the mess, and having duly pinked off four of the stags, 
evidently fired iftto the herd, trusting as much to his “ nusecb” 
as to his skill. 

Ovid, too, had a passably correct idea of “ coursing” and 
other branches of the science of W'oodcraft, and although he pa- 
tronized a “gin” to catch antelope with — it must be confessed a 
poaching propensity — yet he had a formidable faith in the efficacy 
of Woodcraft in removing matty of the ills which flesh is heir to 
—as a gentle corrective of corruj^ tastes — 

“ Vel tu venandi studium cole.” { 

He commences an exhortation to 'some friend, w r h<5m he sup- 
poses to have suffered for an unrequited attachment to some 
young woman, not exactly in the way in which the idea occurs 
to Mr Sam Weller on his first introduction to the Fat Boy; but 
with a similar sympathetic regard for his friend, he concludes 
his advice by hinting among other diversions at a day Wfith some 
well known meet of the time. 

“ Aut in adverso, cadat, cuspide fossus Ape**," 

evidently explaining his idea of the business to be precisely 
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similar to the graphic scene with which Exile concluded his 
article on the u Boar.” 

These personal encounters wore of rare occurrence among the 
Romans with whom literature makes us acquainted ; they gene- 
rally contented themselves with hunting by proxy, and sat under 
a cool tree while their attendants collected a suitable “ bag,” aud 
the very last idea of the variety of human propensities which oc- 
curred to Horace is the “ Venator,” who remained out all night 
“ tenerce conjvgis immemor ” — evidently to the Venusian poet, the 
most extraordinary of fancies. ", 

What strange events have, hinged upon a day’s hunting — what 
interesting tales have been founded thereon ! If any one were, on 
a modern festive occasion, to volunteer to sing that once popular 
ballad, “Chevy Chace,” how vividly would each of the audience 
recur to the lines— 

To drive the (lee re with hound and home, 

Erie Percy took his way ; 

The child may me that is unborne 
The hunting of that day, 

And yet that tale was once as celebrated as tlffc poem in which 

44 Snowdon’s knight is Scotland’s king.” 

Who cannot recall the escape of Henry of Navarre from the 
custody of the artful Queen-mother, or that heartless and, perhaps 
to some who joined it, most melancholy chace, commenced upon 
the signal from the Tower gun, that the second wife of that 
sensual tyrant, the Eighth Henry, had ceased to oppose his legal 
union with the third unhappy Queen at whose residence that day’s 
hunting terminated. Queen Elizabeth’s splendid, and to her 
hosts expensive, entertainments we#e all enlivened by exhibitions 
at which most modern dames ^jjtould faint, and varied with the 
slaughter of tame deer by tnP royal hand. That regal goose, 
her immediate successor, iras # been too well depicted by the 
Wizard of the North, to be forgotten, and his queen, Anne, was 
not a little remarkable for her method of enjoying the chace. 
George the Third, of estimable memory, whose devotion to these 
exercise, has been so unmercifully recorded in the disreputable com- 
positions of Peter Pindar — who has not laughed over* the King 
and the Apple Dumplings, &c. — and later still the Fourth George 
added to the attributes of “ the first gentleman in Europe,” the 
character of a forw ard man across country, until he became too 
unwieldy for any conveyance lighter than the state coach or less 
capacious than his own elegant phaetons. In the present day, the 
multitude of Journals, Travels and Memoirs of Sporting interest will 
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show that every corner of the world has been, of late, traversed by 
men as well fitted to adorn society, as they have shown themselves 
capable of enjoying all the exciting variety of “ the good green 
wood/' If then Woodcraft be viewed not as the occupation 
but as the recreation of life, as f the antidote for the satiety of 
artificial forms, as a corrective for the fading effects of dissipation, 
and as a relief for the cares of the world, “ too much with us” : — 
if, too, the eye of the painter, the soul of the poet, the patience 
and observation of the man of scientific attainment, the power of 
memory and association attained by literary pursuits be added 
to such a frame that “ dangers daunt not and no labours tire,” 
to complete that character most suited to enjoy and to ap- 
preciate the science of Woodcraft, then let the hunting field be 
looked ‘np to as the training ground of more good qualities than 
are dreamed of in most men’s philosophy, and henceforth be hekl 
free from the railing humour of even the original 

Jacques. 
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No. IX. 

W. F. Fergusson, Esq. 

You have caught the expression, Mr Grant, of a difficult face, 
very happily ; but we protest that when “ Mr Green” put him- 
self in that attitude he did uncommon violence to his ordinary 
habit. It is a fine, bold, devil-may-care outline but it smacks of 
display, as though your original should say — u One hundred even 
you dofi't often see such a figure as that !” Now though Mr 
Green will accommodate any one in a reasonable way — and might 
win the bet— we hold him to be among the last men who would 
offer it. But let us get on with our business. 

It is about ten years since Mr Fergusson became a member of 
the Turfi and a spirited member he has been almost ever since. The 
Turf is a pursuit followed, ill this country, as frequently that it is 
an inducement to out-door exercise and* occupation as with any 
other object, and we do not think Mr Fergusson’s case is an ex- 
ception. Not always lucky, never signally the reverse, he has been 
ouly fairly elated with triumph and defeat has not depressed him. 
With a temper equal to all trials and a true Sporting spirit he has 
steered clear of all disputes, and wc do not remember a single 
instance of a •reference made touching any Jiorse of his en- 
gaged in a Raee. He has found that # no more in Racing than 
iu any other matter can success be ensured, but with a head 
to calculate quickly and the boldness to back what his judgment 
approves he makes hay while others are speculating on sunshine. 
As regards his own Stable, the owner of such horses as Swcetlips, 
Chusan and Glaucus has certainly^had something to go upon. And 
the public is always safe with him. He backs his horses fairly 
and every one is sure they wHl run, and run their best, if fit to be 
brought out at all ,• and liow can that be better ensured than with 
Robert Jtoss for a trainer ? • 

Mr Fergussgn did not carry off any of the large Races this 
'year, but numerically he was successful, having won or re- 
ceived forfeit no less than fifteen times in the first Meeting and 
won four private Sweepstakes with The Baron in the second. We 
find him entering only one horse for the next Derby, Eofis ; but 
there is plenty of time for more ; he has however four in the Colo- 
nial and two in the Champagne, and we hope to see him yet with 
something in every thing worth going for, and the Green and 
White stripe well to tile fore, as of old. 


A. E. 
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FIELDSMAN’S RESEARCHES. 

I. — The Punjab. 

I am anxious to correct a popular error ; viz., that there is good 
shooting in all the Punjab ; at least I think this is the general 
idea of those, who give the subject a thought. I for one consi- 
dered myself uncommonly lucky when ordered to that country, on 
account of the shikar in prospect. During the few months 1 was 
there, I availed myself of every opportunity of discovering whe- 
ther there was shooting or not in the several Doabs — all with the 
exception of Scinde Sagur. With the fishing we were not dis- 
appointed; there was excellent sport to be had at Jumoo and 
above any of the ghats at which the Force crossed the Boas, Ravee 
and Chenaub rivers, cn route to Bccmbur. When talking of the 
Jumoo fishing I do not mean in the preserves, for there the Ma- 
liaseer were perfectly domestic and rose at any thing attractive ; 
but, in the rapids and deep pools under the fort, and up the 
mountain torrent there, the water of which is beautifully clear and 
the bottom stony. If you admit the following as a criterion, the 
shooting throughout was decidedly bad. I was out in the Jullun- 
der Doab thirteen times ; hag : one peafowl, one teal, five brace 
of .sand grouse /one bag) and thirty couple of '■quail. In Bari, 
twice; bag: seven and half couple of quail. Ip Reenah, nine; 
bag : one hare, one teal, two brace of blacks and twenty-five 
couple of quail. In J inlmt twice ; bag : three and half couple of 
quail ; total : one hare, one peafowl, two teal, four partridge, ten 
sand grouse and hundred and forty-four head of quail. It is quite 
possible I may have shot badly. However, for the guidance of 
those who may be disposed to try their luck, I will give them 
the benefit of the following information acquired by personal 
observation. The whole face of the country is covered with cul- 
tivation luxuriant in the extreme, indeed, many of tfee crops at- 
tain such an unusual height that it is difficult to bring the gun to 
bear upop the game that may be sprung : according to the season 
of the year they consist of sugar-cane, cotton, Ijajera, juwar, 
Indian-corn, rice, maize, wheat, sun, urrurh, gram, See. Quail 
make their appearance in September, and remain till the rice is all 
cut. I found this bird most numerous at Jullunder, at Noshera 
Ghfit, on the Beas, right and left banks, and at Phoolowal Ghat 
on the Chenaub. At Simbul, I have heard twenty to thirty cou- 
ple were easily bagged in a day by a tolerable shot. Here too, 
in the grass and d&k at the bottom of the ravines, which inter- 
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sect the country always, at the foot of the hills, I found black 
partridges rather abundant. This bird again helps to stock the 
royal preserves between Simbul and’Jumoo. The preserves can- 
not be beaten on foot on account of the density of forest and 
predominance of a kind of prickly gra^s. They are inhabited 
by the wild hog, hares, pheasant, jungle-fowl, partridges, &c. 
There are tigers all along the foot of the hills from this towards 
Beembur ; they committed great havoc among the cattle last 
year. But to hark back to the Beas. In a jhecl at Noshera 
Grh&t formed by the overflowing of a canal, water-fftwl and snipe 
are common. I have heard of good jungle at Sultannore in trie 
Jullunder. It is said to be in appearance like that at Burra-Pind 
in' Reenah. Different regimental messes in the J ullunder were 
supplied with teai from a large jheel equidistant from th? stations 
of Jullunder and Khurtarpore. At the former station, I was only 
waiting for the season to hare a trial in some dak to the left of 
the Loodianali road; there were neel-gye, hares, blacks, &c., in 
it. Beyond the city, herds of antelope were constantly seen and 
some individuals shot. At Rumnah-walla, one march from 
Lahore, there is a preserve. Its denizens are anielope, hogs, hares 
and blacks, and along the nulla, teal. Many hundreds of mullet 
and other fish were netted here by the force when there. At 
Lahore I observed packs of the large grouse flying to and fro ; 
they decrease north of the capital, and increase towards the 
Sutlej. The smaller species are more common. Koojpn and 
geese as general as elsewhere. Between Lahore and Russoor 
Ghat there is a thin thorny jungle holding hares and deer. At 
the ghat appears a good belt of jow. Having made my exit 
from the “ country of the five rivers” here, I will now cease on 
this head. 

II. — Left Bank of tiw: Indus and Sutlej. 

During the end of ’45, whilst at Sukker, and when encamped 
at Roree with Sir C. Napier’s force, and according to dates, 
between the 1st Nov. ’45» and middle of Feb. ’46, I was 
out twenty-six times. My different bags made a total of one 
pig, seven hares, fifty-five partridges (chiefly black), ten quail, 
three grouse, twenty ducks, and twenty-three snipe. I may here 
mention that the pig was shot in impenetrable jungle^ and that in 
the vicinity there was no ground for riding. The wild hog is 
very common all along the left bank of the Indus, especially at 
Bhawulpore and in the <f \shikargah” below Roree. Hog deer 
are in considerable force as well. I did not visit any of the pre- 
served of the Ameers, but heard good accounts of them. The 
jheel to which the lamented Gunga alluded in his “ Seinde as 
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a Sporting Country, 0 afforded me a good day’s sport or two. I 
have seldom seen , snipes so abundant, except perhaps at Roree 
where they congregated in immense numbers in the jow, previous- 
ly to migration. They were very partial to ground, having a 
nitrous deposit upon the surface. 'Between Roree and Feroze- 
pore the cover is almost entirely jow, now and then some came! 
and other thorns appear on the undulated ground towards the 
desert. Here, t on the sand hillocks, the hourbara makes its ap- 
pearance. Lions and wild asses have been known to approach 
close to the verge. The following matter from my note-book may 
prove useful to a few : There are tigers in the neighbourhood of 
Bahuck-Rodlake, the 4th march from Ferozepore towards Roree ; 
a buffalo and a bullock were carried off just before our arrival 
there. Next march Luk-ke-ke, one and a half mile up the 
river, there is an extensive jheei generally covered with aquatic 
birds. Ramooka, 7th march, another tiger reported to have made 
away with a cow ; ned-gye and ravine-deer seen ; 8th march, 
a large jheei full of large rooe fish, and covered with ducks ; 
several smaller adjoining: 11th march, there are antelope here. 
Goth-kaim-rees : large jheels and good cover in and adjoining 
them — full of blacky and hares; sand grouse plentiful morning 
and evening. Khairpoore, 1st inarch below Rhawulpore, seve- 
ral jheels, on the banks of which I saw many brace of grouse 
(painted ?) shot before breakfast— good jungle for other game. 
One march further, a canal distant four miles from camp. We 
halted here, and I availed myself of the opportunity of duck 
shooting from a punt. There is beautiful black shooting in the 
neighbourhood. Following march, groat numbers of wild hog 
crossed the road in front of the corps — next, jungle alive with 
blacks, and the next ditto. 

I’ll now treat of the country between Ferozepore and 
Loodianah. For the first march, Khool, vide an antecedent 
No. Meersing-walla : antelope, hares and sand grouse con- 
stitute the game. Next march yields nothing but grouse. At 
Hureeke-ghat : florican, hares, blacks and grouse, also deer in 
good grass cover there. Judghirr, saw a herd of antelope 
and a multitude of large grouse. Here there are covers 
bearing the resemblance of gorse at home. Apropos several grey 
foxes with white tips to their brushes were seen by myself and 
others. In April last, killed an antelope here* On the line of 
march, flights of koolen and geese flew over our heads near Sid- 
ham, they settled down upon a sand hank in the river, but would 
not let us within gun shot. In Apru, killed a black buck here 
also. Hum* er, a large herd of deer seen by one of the camp. 
Bittern, snip?, and golden-plover along a nulla, which runs paral- 
lel to the road. Whilst at Loodianah, a buck was killed by a 
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resident: not an unusual occurrence hereabouts. The district 
famous for coursing. 

III.— Loodiajtah to Fcttegiiurh, 

Vi& Meerut, by which route much less shooting is to be had 
than by Kumal. Khanna-ke-serai, the 2d march : five bucks seen 
close to the road side ; shot one of them in the afternoon. Here 
as well as at the preceding stage are ravine deer. Jungle dak. 
Purchaper, one march from Sirhind, an extensive* tree jungle 
holding large herds of neel-gye — one a bull, measuring thirteen 
hands ! was shot by one of our camp. Rajpoora, patches of jungle ; 
game: neel-gye, antelope, hares, &c. Umballa, five or six miles 
out, saw deer and pea-chick, also large grouse, Mustafabad, 
a good d&k jungle intermixed with grass : deer, black, quail, 
and along the nulla, koolen. Boorea : pigs, peafowl, blacks, 
&c., and in the sugar cane, ducks, snipe, &c., in a jheel running 
parallel to the canal. Across the Jumna, between Chill-kanna 
and the river, is a superb snipe jheel and grass jungle capable of 
holding any janwar — and each got 7 or 8 couple of* snipe 
here. Immense flights of ducks came to # feed about sun-set. 
Kutowlee, beyond Saharunpore : antelope. Dorowlee : ravine deer, 
peafowl and blacks. Other side of Hopper, several antelope 
came out of some thorn, near a nulla, as I was walking. Day 
after ; from this jungle hares, quail, &c. were brought into camp 
for sale. Bag, between Ferozepore and this, only shews a total 
of two deer, two* hares, and twenty-sevei* heads of birds. 

Allyghur : I’ll give a few notes from my journal. — Jan. 22, ’47. 
Out in the dak and grass jungle at Saharunpore, four miles from 
Koorjah, second march to Meerut, from 10 a. m. till 5 p. m., a line 
of fifteen altogether. Bag four hares, three greys, one sand grouse, 
two brace blacks and do. of quail* between two guns. An ante- 
lope broke cover close to us and was saluted, as he betook him- 
self to the open plain, over which some others previously scoured. 
The next day saw us again* out for a few hours. Bag two brace 
of* sand # grouse, two or three of quails and some greys. Saw 
antelope in the forenoon, and in the afternoon a fine buck broke 
away in a barley khet — at my feet ; I gave him a coujlie of oz. 
of shot, badly wounding him. 3d day returned to cantonments ; 
en route , bagged a brace of grouse, a large and a small. 5th 
Feb., from the bungalow, ten miles on the Meerut road to Som- 
nah : taking a patch of dak a mile to the right of the road, got 
one couple of quail, a grouse, a hare and grey. Returning, 
came across some koolen and ravine deer on the dry bed of a 
jheel. At an early hour, on a level surrounded by hillocks, the 
larger grouse may be found about a mile behind Somnah, but 
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I found it vain to attempt killing them with a common fowling 
piece. A duck gun and Elloy’s cartridges would answer well. 
Allyghur, of late, like most stations of standing, has degenerated 
as regards shikar . Formerly antelope might have been observ- 
ed as close as the race-course, or fort, — round the latter in the 
moat ducks frequently alighted, whilst on the bare plain com- 
mencing here, large packs of grouse daily resorted ; capital bags 
of blacks and snipe have been made within 10 miles. Now it is 
an impossibility much nearer than the Nho-jheel in the Jumna 
Khadur. The coursing of hares was once renowned — there may 
be some of this animal at present in the crops. 

To Futtleghur — let whoever goes out for shooting steer 
clear of ? the trunk road. It is so much travelled over that game 
has lost the confidence to approach it. A melancholy account 
of empty bags between the 16th march and 27th; viz. in 5 
days, 1 neel-gye, a goose, 10 ducks (1 bag), 2 teal, a grouse and 
some quail, &c. Another gun killed 2 antelopes in two conse- 
cutive days. For neel-gye, I would recommend Ackbarabad, 
1st march; Secundra-row 2d; Mulloun 5th ; Kurkowlee 6th; for 
antelope the same with the addition of Bewah the 9th. At the 
latter stage succeeded in bagging 2 antelope by the board - 
ing system ; viz. galloping into a herd, dismounting and firing. 
We killed one with shot. This coup-de-main has been effective 
in other instances on this road. For geese and ducks the jheels 
are those on either side of Eta ; they lie within gunshot of the 
road and extend inland three or four miles. At an early hour, 
when on the feed geese will be geese enough to allow one to 
approach to within thirty yards. The ducks are the pin-tail and 
the common ; and teal, various. 

Fieldsman. 


Siiajkhanpoork, 6 th March , 1447, 
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PANTIIEJ1 WHIPPING. 

I he A rd some time ago from my friend G. J. . The letter gave 

the particulars of a narrow escape of his life he had from a pan- 
ther* Perhaps they may not be thought unworthy of a public 
edition. • 

In April or May last, J. and M. were out shikaring in 
the jungles near II in go! ee, and were towards noon one day beat- 
ing for a tiger or panther, they were not sure which it was. Al- 
ter some time J. twigged part of a spotted body in a thick bush — - 
levelled and fired — out a panther slapt at J . and a cooly he had 
with him, carrying a spare gun. J. had nothing but a single 
barrel which had been emptied as aforesaid. The cooly ’s weapon 
was a single barrelled carbine, which he discharged at the beast 
as he was springing out ; and, of course missed ! Matters now 
looked alarming. So no doubt did the panther. So J. instantly 
clubbed his gun, and presented so formidable an appearance to 
the irritated animal, that he turned from J. tt) the cooly. He had 
just boned the unfortunate fellow, when J. let tiy at him with the 
butt-end of his weapon (an enormous duck gun) and to use his 
own expression — “ nearly knocked the panther’s head off!” 
However, he did not do so quite, as the sequel will fully prove. 
The enemy not. approving of the turn affairs were now taking, 
beat a retreat. The duck gun by the performance of the above 
mentioned feat, was rendered hors-de-combat , the stock having 
been smashed, and the barrel having assumed the appearance of 
the line of beauty, according to Hogarth — a curve I So J . hav- 
ing armed himself afresh, again commenced operations against 
the foe. A long half-hour had elapsed, and they had seen no in- 
dications of the chaee to cheer them, when J.’s cooly (M. was 
beating the other side of ttye hill) pulled him by his coat sleeve 
ai*d whispejed, “there he is !” J. looked up and there sure enough 
he was.* The panther was on a rising ground, completely com- 
manding the position of his enemies ; instantly with a begmd and 
a roar he was in the air and the next moment J. and the pan- 
ther were rolling on the ground together — the panther’s teeth 
fixed hard and fast in J.’s left shoulder. The cooly stood his 
ground like a trump, and pummelled the quadruped well with the 
butt-end of his empty gun. The panther’s claws were not idle 
either; they were busily engaged in tearing all J/s outer garmeuts 
into ribbons, and inflicting sundry scratches on his person ; one 
was within an inch of taking his eye out. J. on his part tried to 
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throttle the panther and thus it was “ a very pretty quarrel as it 
stood.” At last the brute weakened probably by the wound he 
had received in the 1 first act, and, perhaps, not altogether relish- 
ing the peine forte et dure he was being subjected to in the 
muscular gripe of his adversary, thought it advisable to “ cut it 
short/’ retired to a “ convenient” bush and there gave lip the 
ghost. He had only one wound, the one J. had given him at 
first — and was a very powerful beast of his kind. M. who as I 
said before, was beating the other side of the hill, while the above 
tragedy was enacting could only come up at the finish — the busi- 
ness taking much less time to do, than to tell. 

J. had three awful holes in his shoulder from the brute’s 
fangs, and several scratches. However, lots of bleeding, fomenta- 
tions, &e., &c. set him to rights again very soon. Besides show- 
ing off his prowess upon J. and his attendant, (the latter by the 
way had a most extraordinary escape being only slightly scratch- 
ed,) the panther severely wounded a villager, who would insist on 
being in the way, thus making a total of — on both sides — one 
killed, one desperately, one severely, and one slightly wounded in 
this day’s action ! 


Juvenal. 


SKETCHES ON THE ROAD. 

No. VI. 

“ That’s what I call first rate tipple for a frosty morning, Sir,” 
said the coachman, as we wrapped the apron round our knees, 
after having -each imbibed a glass of rum and milk, — “ if that 
ain’t nectar, Sir, fit for the gods, it’s reg’lar tip-top tipple, and not 
to be sneezed at by men ; by the by, Sir, talking of the Gods 
— don’t you think it’s worry improper for a parcel of people a 
setting tlicirselves up and talking and writing about Wen us 
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and Nepshun, and Joupter, and the rest of th£ team i fellows 
as used to travel about in conwayances like butter boats 
upon wheels, drawd by a pair of horses without no harness, 
— and there they used to canter over the clouds and 
never capsize, nor nothing, -v-it doesn’t seem exactly the ticket 
to talk about ’em, much more believe in ’em, and yet I’m not 
sure whether one parson out of six wouldn’t swear to the 
best of his belief that no end of ’em used to travel about 
the world long afore railroads and steam boats, or even long- 
coaches come into fashion. I don’t mind a telling you , Sir, 
that I’ve set these here hallegories and all that sort of 
thing down in my own mind as so much rot; if they ever 
did fly about the clouds and dance about tin,* copses, what’s 
become of the breed ? If you can answer me that question. 
Sir, pr’aps I’ll ask you another: I’m worry sure that there 
ain’t none on ’em left in England, or else I should have met 
with ’em in my travels, and I don’t believe there ain’t any 
abroad, for I’ve had lots of talk with gents who’ve travelled 
everywhere and I never heord toll of one yet ; besides, they’d 
ha’ had him in the Surrey Zoological if he was available for 
love or money. No, no, Sir, I’ve seen Jots of pictures in 
the print shops and there they makes ’tun half man, half 
goat, with hair about their fetlock as long as Meux’s dray- 
horses, and cars like small horns, only not so crooked : 
these is called hallegories, Sir, ana I think they’re just as 
well named as •they might be, for I’ve huntpd over John- 
son’s dixonary,. and I’m blest if the only meaning he can 
give to the word isn’t — that something* else is meant by it 
than he’s ever been able to find out — and even if he had it 
ain’t that.?' 

“ Well but,” said I, u how did you manage to form 
these opinions, if you’ve never been taught the meaning of the 
term ?” # 

“ Why, Sir,” said he “ I will tell you. — When I druv 
the Lynn Mail, there was a young gent as always went with 
mg about fjvo stages out of Cambridge, and he used to tell 
me all Tibout these here tilings, and I werrily believe he 
thought they was real flesh and blood as used t<^ people 
the world, ’cos he went so far as to call his bosses arter them. 
One of his hacks he used to call Aurora and he wasn’t badly 
named ’cos he was a leetle touched in the bellows *and was a 
roarer; another he called “Gallanfa*,” and t’other “ Hicka- 
rust,” and then he told me as how, the godfather of “ Gallant” 
was turned into a stoat or a weazel, for deceivin a young 
’ooman called Juno, and t’other one, Ilickarus, being blessed 
with a pair of wings, and no clothes to speak of, got rayther 
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flighty, and one frarm day in June (called so out of compliment to 
the deceived young ’ooman I suppose, Sir,) he went a skimming 
too near the sun &nd the wax of his wings melted and down he 
fell flop in the sea and was drownded ! Now, Sir, the young 
gent as told me all this and a good deal more, was a training 
for a parson and ought to ha’ know’d better ; but howsomdfever, 
I mean to say that the plan they’ve got now of teaching the 
young highdears in these colleges, ain’t by no means a nobby 
one, and I werrily believe that they stuffs the young gents’ heads, 
with all that ‘gammon ’cos it ’ud look too charity schoolish if they 
was to teach ’em plain English. I don’t set myself up for a 
horracle, Sir, — not I — and 1 know as how even in my time the 
changes is wonderful, but as to these here things coming to pass 
of turning men into weazels or stoats, I’m blest if it would’nt 
take a larger gullet than mine to swaller it — but, Sir, if we may 
believe the books (and if we may’nt, I don’t see no use in writing 
of ’em) everything is altered, even u lady and gent as was sweet 
upon one another, managed their sweet-hearting business differ- 
ently — the ladies in the old times, usn’t to care three ha’pence 
about money, not they ! it was’nt of no consequence to them 
whether or no their swains (as they used to call their young men) 
was rich or poor, and I don’t know whether they would’nt rayther 
have had him poor for the fun of the thing : all the swain had 
to do, was to go and buy ^ steed, this was a werry fiery hoss, Sir, 
with long mane and tail — then he bought a long spear and a 
guttar , and every night used to go and play under his lady loves 
winder (like the waits ) and sing what was called a ser enaide or a 
roundi/dy, or something as had no other meaning but the 
woice, and even that could’nt be heerd of a cold night, when the 
swain’s cloak collar was buttoned over his mouth. Howsom- 
dever, the noise used to wake the lady (who in course was’nt 
asleep, for she looked for the swain every night, just as reg’lar as 
my team looks for their feed at the end of the stage.) Well, Sir, 
she’d come to the lattice (as they used to call the winders) and 
if the swain was a werry insinivatin style of chap — and the 
lady had her share of pluck — blest if she wouldn’t come down 
a ladder of ropes, and run the risk of breaking her neck for the 
sake of a spindle-shanked feller, who couldn’t have draw four 
’osses like these to save her precious little life. Well, Sir, the steed 
was a waiting, and away went the pair on ’em, the young ’ooman 
a sitting on the pummel of the saddle and the swain behind on 
the crupper, both on ’em werry uneasy, a going across country 
as if the devil was al ter ’em ! — and they never pulled up till they 
reached a place called a “ sequester’d spot” in the werry middle 
of a black forest, where nobody but a old priest pottered away 
his life in making wenison pastes and brewing sack and canary, 
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although it ain’t never been explained how the <(ld buffer kitch’d 
his wenison, nor what particular tap he patronized in the middle 
of the forest — this was called Romarnce , Sir, find shews how the 
run-away kipples managed to get “ taken in and done for” in 
former times, and if it wasn’kquite correct, and not quite so quick 
as railroad travelling, it shews at any rate that the love of money 
wasn’t so much the fashion then as it is now, Sir. Gretna Green 
and all these here places is ail werry well, but you may depend 
upon it, Sir, the true happiness of married life, as far as the ladies 
is concerned, is in knowing that as soon as their sarsnet ribbons 
gets shabby, there’s no end of half-crowns ready to buy more. 
People may talk as they like about gals being wild and thought- 
less and all that, but I give ’em credit for more spice than sugar, 
and more winegar than either ; they’re sharp enough when they 
like, Sir, and except they happens to have a box of money all 
their own, or no end of funded property, hitch them running off 
with the best looking fellow as ever shaved ; they’ve got no end 
of ways at their fingers ends, to find out everything, Sir, and 
there they’ll play their own game, keeping their swain at arm’s 
length — until they find out all about him, and then please their- 
selves. Did you ever see a cat with a mouse, Sir? A mouse 
that she’s kitch’d in some dark place or othef, and brings into the 
light to play with and shew the world as how she can do as she 
likes with it ; that’s the way some women (in course there’s excep- 
tions) sarve men, Sir ; they pat and dab ’em about first one way 
and then t’other -till they’ve made ’em tender, #nd then they’ll 
either leave ’em. to die, or do wuss, or they’ll just take ’em, ’cos 
they feels rayther peckish and it soots 'em to do so ! There’s 
nothing as strikes me so forcible, Sir, as the many tricks the 
women manages to let out in their way through the world — they 
begin werry early, and have their reg’lar behaviour, one kind for 
company t’other kind for theirselves : watch ’em at their meals, 
Sir, they’ll take the leg of a fowl and maul and pull it about 
their plates, as if they was a touching something partick’lary 
nasty, as the^ did’nt like to eat ; see how they’ll turn it over and 
ov$r and ta^c between the tw^> gents alongside them, as if all the 
business *of eating and drinking was so much wulgarity to them, 
and that they can manage werry well to keep in wer*y good 
condition and have their coats a shining like satin without 
indulging their happetites ; that's all gammon, Sir ! that’s their 
way, and whenever you hear or see anything of that sort just 
you set it down in your own mind that they’ve had no end of a 
feed before they left home, and could’nt eat no more if they was 
paid for it, — from the day they leaves school, Sir, they com- 
mences that sort of thing and at last it grows upon ’em like 
the missletoe upon the oak, Sir, till you can’t tell whether it 
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ain’t pail on ’km. All they think about is dressing and had- 
mirers, and then’ll talk all the way home from church on 
Sunday about scfrnebody else’s welwet mantilly or shally 
shawl instead of thinking about what they’ve heerd the par- 
son say, and between you and I and the hind boot, Sir, I 
roly do thiuk that one-half on ’em goes to church just for 
the sake of looking about ’em and giving other people cause 
for doing the same. 1 recollect a worry nice young gal, 
she was darter — and only darter — of one of my masters: 
she was weny pretty and she know’d she was so, and know- 
ing that, she generally made the most of what natur had perwid- 
ed her with. Well, Sir, I was rayther hintimate with the cham- 
bermaid at the Bell Savage , and she told me as how Miss 
Julia used to take no end of pains about the way she stuck 
on her bonnet; and that whenever she was a going out any- 
wheres particklar, she’d always cut away to the bed-room door 
and putting the front of her bonnet flat against it, shove 
her face for’ard till she got her nose even with it, as soon as 
the cold door touched the tip of her nose, she know’d it was all 
right — and then she’d go and put on her shepherd’s plaid shawl, 
and look as nobby as the first lady in the land. I’ve often 
thought of that , Sir) and don’t know whether it ain’t one of the 
best dodges I ever heerd on. For arter all, Sir, there is a good 
deal in the cock of a bonnet, just as much as there is in the 
wink of a eye, Sir, if people could only understand it. I’ve 
seen lots of women, Sir, with their bonnetsi on as looked re- 
markable ugly when they was off, and yet tp see ’em walk- 
ing along the Quadrant they didn’t seem at all bad looking; 
but that only makes what I’ve said the more plainer; they 
all on ’em owes the best part of their good looks to their 
dressses, and although I’ve heerd say that “ nature un- 
adorned is adorned the most,” I can’t see the drift of the 
saying — natur may be so, bit as for women I suspect if the 
old gent who wrote it, had merely given it as his passing 
opinion, he’d find hisself pretty considerably coitofusticated if 
he could set his gooseberry eyes c upon all the cremollin jvjtes, 
and horse hair affairs as rustle and bustle up* and down 
Regent* Street every arternoon now-a-days f I’m blest if he 
wouldn’t think it was Van Humbug a coming with his Jeam 
of eight in hand !” 

“That’s a Union Work’us, Sir,” said my friend pointing out 
a large red brick building, “tant werry unlike what I can recollect 
Hampton Court, Sir ! but the people as live there comes rayther, 
wuss off, different sort of pensioners they are, Sir ! I’m reg’larly 
stumpt to know why they call it a Union Work’us, for they parts 
people instead of jining them ; its werry badly named, Sir, like 
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a good many more of these sort of things. M furriner coming 
here would think it was a church or some place where they mar- 
ries people — instead of parting on ’em. Ah ! Sir it’s inside them 
glaring red walls, that they takes and shoves all the old poor and 
sufferin sons and darters ofrJohn Bull — Marriage wows is all 
moonshine there, Sir, they ain’t got no respect for parsons there — 
they part man and wife without no warning ; and not content 
with tnat, they try how little natur can subsist upon, and I dare 
say if the truth, was told they kill no end in trying the ’speriment. 
Jist fancy a poor old kipple, Sir, as have been a growrtn grey toge- 
ther for pra’ps 50 year, a working away both on ’em as long as 
there was anything lissom in their poor old limbs, and when 
that fails ’em, being separated and shoved into a hole like that to 
work without strength, live without nothing to eat, sleep* without 
resting, and arter all get bullied by a hound of a feller called the 
“ Master,” a feller as never yet know’d what it was to want meal 
and can’t be expected to feel any pity for them as have, that’s the 
way things is carried on now , Sir. These are some of the fcoo- 
fangled affairs as is got up, without thinking of the cons ekences, 
and they can’t never be well understood by the people as starts 
’em, ’cos they’re intended for Charities, and^never can be called 
so by honest men, the general drift of ’em beings Sir, that as the 
fk)or of the parishes can’t well be comfortably made away with, 
or murdered off hand, or slowly pisened, the best way is to keep 
’em alive upon as little as they can, make ’em as miserable as they 
can, and set ’em tip to the public in general like manikins in a 
corn field, as a warning and lesson for them not to be so wick- 
ed as to get poor, or they’ll just get sarved the same ! They say 
it’s all done by Committees, Sir, but 1 haven’t been able yet to dis- 
kiver the use of a parcel of blunder-headed old fellers, who forms 
these here Committees ! My hidear of it is just this, Sir. Six 
old buffers (more or less) gets apppinted by the nobs of the pa- 
rish ’cos they’ve got lots of money theirselves and can’t be ex- 
pected to listen to the complaints of them as hasn’t : well, Sir, 
these six old figures, has their quaitcrly meetings, their month- 
ly sittings atvl their board days, and the six old chaps always 
meets iif blue epats and white weskits, to what’s called 
discuss business, which means to hargify, and say no ¥nd of 
stale things and propose alterations and changes never meant 
to be carried out ! wotes is put up — shews of withered old 
hands for some cheaper plan of supplyin the poor — all is 
agreed to — they wotes supplies as never goes out, passes reso* 
lutions as nobody never hears no more on, and puts the parish to 
no end of hexpense for the dinners and wine as they always has 
arter a meeting; and the beauty of it all is, tnat the we- 
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nerable gluttonffcers never thinks that the leavings arter each 
feed, would supply half the poor of the Parish for a week to 
come ! These arfe the reg’iar old jx>rpoises — as don’t know 
what a draught of pump water is, Sir ; old fogies as can’t tie 
their own pigtails for fear the mock turtle should rise with their 
arms in the action, and yet, Sir, we hear of such* contankerous 
old Beloochees, a saying that there ain’t no such thing as 
starvation in the world, — and all becos they gets their white 
weskits blowed out with wenison and mock turtle ! These 
are the old* bloaters, Sir, as ought to be put to the Brixton 
Mill, Sir, and 
made to grind 
flour (instead of 
wind atf does it 
now,)for the poor 
as wants it. They , 
the old sinners; 
has got plenty: 
they never want- 
ed, and never 
will, it ’ud do 
away, with all 
their dispeppersy 
and dinner pills 
and undigestion, 
and make men on 
’em again, Sir. 

“ Poor law-guar- 
dians” is a wer- 
ry pretty name 
and is all werry 
well when they 
are guardians — 
but when you 
see a parcel 
of thick-headed, 
goggle-eyed, fel- 
lers, old enough 
to know better 
and too near the 
grave to be keep 
in up a flirtashun 
with the devil ; 
when you see 
’em called guar- 
dians of the poor, „ A GUARDIAN OV THE POOR. 
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and see ’em a meeting together for nothing j^se but to con- 
sume what ought to go towards feeding the ^)oor, and comes 
out of charitable people’s pockets for that purpose — I call it 
uncommon hard mouthed, and I for one should like to have 
the management of the lot.”* 

We were just turning a corner of the road, which brought 
us upon a picturesque village, which we soon saw was ren- 
dered still more picturesque by the presence of a regiment that 
had been billeted there for some days, and as we approached 
they were just falling into marching order, the drums and fifes 
playing merrily. 

“ Wo ho, my beauties said the coachman, gathering 
his ribbons well in hand, 44 they* likes music, Sir, and used 
to be quite a different team afore my last guard died ; the 
music died with him, Sir, for nobody could ever come up to 
Jem upon the key bugle ! Just look at that, Sir !” continued 
he, pointing to a crowd of village beauties, under some elms 
on the roadside — u see how the sound of the drum brings 
’em out; I’ll bet there ain't a gal at home in the wiliage 
exceptin them as may sick ; its werry remarkable how 
they all runs alter the red cloth ! I never knowd a woman 
yet, Sir, from a nussmaid to a milliner as* wasn’t sweet upon 
a Grannydear, or a Life Guard, or a Hoxford Blue — or 
some other idle felkr as sits and lollops about the barracks 
all day in scavenger’s boots. I ain’t sure whether there ain't 
a dodge in it arter all, 'cos when you come tp consider, Sir, 
there is a chance of the battle a carrying off their fust 
wenture and then they’re at liberty to g*et a second ; its either 
tkaty Sir, or else their nat’ral fondness for gaythings makes 
’em like red coats and lace and feathers, as common people 
musn’t wear. I never knowd a woman yet as didn’t run at 
a scarlet coat like a mad bull: they have oncommon sharp 
ears for the roll of a drum, Sif, and flies out whenever the 
soldiers is coming like carrion crows to a dead horse; it’s a 
kind of scarlet fever, as ain’t cured by doctor’s stuff. I 
reck’lect a sister of raine i as was nussmaid in a gent’s 
family near the Regent’s Park ; and it was part of her Booty 
to trot out three youngsters in straw hats and Scotchmen's 
petticoats every morning about the Park, and wash ’em and 
rub ’em down when they’d run theirselves into a^ sweat. — 
Well, Sir, she did werry well and was a great favorite with 
her master and missus, and a werry good-looking pretty little 
tit she was, though I say it as shouldn’t ! She was werry 
comfortable tad happy, and took her holliday once a month 
to come and see her father, and she never came without 
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bringing no end of combustibles for tea ; penny winkles and 
shrimps and all chat, in paper bags, and I can reck’lect worry 
well a looking '‘out for her and the penny winkles ana 
shrimps and cetera werry anxiously whenever her month was 
up. — Well Sir, all at once she stopped her wisits and two 
months went by without us seeing or hearing anything of 
Marg’ret, and we all thought as how she must be ill, so at 
last the governor said as now he’d call and see what had 
become of her, and so he did ; and when he come back he 
told us she* was a reglar livin skelinton and werry ill, and 
delicate, and that the family doctor said as how if she didn’t 
try sea air or sea water she’d go into a consumption, she 
was so weak and delicate/ ’ Well sir, in coorse the sea-side, 
wasn’t the place for a nussmaid to kick her heels at, and 
so the governor told the doctor she couldn’t afford to go, 
and he couldn’t afford it neither, so just as he was a bouncing 
out of the house a old housekeeper as was up to everything 
in the gent’s family I suppose, touches my governor on the 
helbow and says, says she, mister Vilks, your darter’s ill 
there’s no denying that ’ere, but neither the doctor nor you 
knows what’s the matter with her says she, and if you did, 
you couldn’t neither of you cure her, says she; you don’t 
know how many young gals living about here, has fell 
wictims to this here dreadful complaint, says she; try bark, 
says she, try quinine, try sea air, says she, if you like, I 
never meddles* in other people’s business, says she, but your 
darter’s got the Scarletteena, says she, and . if you take my 
advice you’ll try a Sodjer and she’ll soon come round! Well 
Sir, my father only thought once , like a great many more 
old men ; he never dreamt about there being two meanings 
to one word — he’d heerd some old woman say as how 
hoysters afore breakfast was a certain cure for consumption, 
and he’d heer’d of red herrings being called Sodgers , so what 
did the old blunderhead do, but thank the old housekeeper 
and cut away as hard as his legs could carry him to Thames 
Street, and bought a quarter of % hundred Yarmouth Bloaters, 
— they was the only sodjers he thought of — and away he 
sends «’em to Moggy, and writes upon the paper, u Con- 
sumption physic, dose three afore breakfast . I reck’lect 
werry well what a 7'i$e it took out of the old chap, when 
somebody laugh’d and told him what a blunder he’d made, 
Sir, and as for Moggy whether or no she took the physic, 
I can’t tell, but I know that she tried t’other tack (as the 
sailors say) and one fine day become Missus Squad of the 
life Guards — and found herself blessed with a husband about 
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threfe times as long as she was; howsomdever it didn't last 
long, the reg’ment moved to Dublin or Calcutta (I forget 
which, Sir) mx months arterwards and Moggy is now living 
at home with a lively remembrance left of her sodjer, in 
the shape of a young tiger about five year old, as like Sqtiad 
as two peas — barring ms length, boots, and breast-plate, I 
think that’s a werry good living hinstance of what a young 
gal gets by marry in a sodjer; they never get no certain 
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home, Sir, but j^e obleegcd to put up with any hole and 
comer like the bi&s and s wallers ; it’s march and tramp, tramp 
and march, till they either gets their. poor little feet one marss 
of blisters, or else gets shook like sweated sovereigns till all the 
polish is took off ’em : the red coate is werry pretty to look at, 
so is the tin cap and the breast-plates, but all them things gets 
wwcommon rusty if you looks at ’em with tearful eyes, Sir, as many 
a poor gal does : they don’t find it out ’till it’s too late ; its no use 
a preacbin to ’em ; they go at it, as they do at everything else 
blindfolded bjr their own wanity, and it leads ’em into no end of 
mischief — for you may depend upon it, Sir, there ain’t much com- 
fort for a woman when her husband’s obleeged to be always a 
movin about, particklerly when there’s two or three young heros 
to go with the other baggage. Children’s a kind of light hinfantry, 
Sir, as comes pretty heavy sometimes, depend upon that , Sir ! — the 
hexcitement’s all werry well, and all women glories in it, — but 
when that's over, and the mutton has to be cooked in a old tin 
cannister (and they’re lucky to get that ,) there’s many on ’em ’nd 
rather put up with a saveloy and a penny roll, — if they could only 
be got to own the truth for once !” 

Well !” said I, “you appear to have made me your confidante, 
but I cannot help wondering if you tell every passenger the same 
story.” — *“ Why yes sir, pretty much of a muchness” said he, “ if I 
find a gent talkative, and not proud, (and I must say I ain’t had 
much call to complain.) I know there is some people in the 
world as can’t live without a hargiinent ; they cfb all they can to 
find something to hargy about, and if they can’t find nothing, 
they’d contradict their own grandmothers ! I rek’lect when I 
was a driving the Royal Blue on the Hipswich road — I walk- 
ed out of the booking office one morning and saw the werry 
rummest box seat as ever I set eyes on, all ready mounted and 
lookin as if he was a getting werry impatient — 'he’d a werry nar- 
row brimmed hat, and had on a black great coat (the fust I ever 
see of that colour); he’d a brown catskin boa round his neck but- 
toned inside his coat, and fastened in front with a pair of lion’s 
heads, — and barrin the brown catskin, I’m blest if he wasn’t all 
in black — with cloth-topped boots like a woman ! — Ho, ho ! 
thinks I/you’rea werry waluable bein in your own opinion, you’re 
a parson, or a perfessional singer thinks I, or you wouldn’t take sich 
care of your throat, well, sir : I mounted the box, and away we went, 
so arter we’d got off the stones a little way, I begun the conver- 
sation. as usual, Sir, by saying, it was a fine morning — werry 
onseasonable indeed says he for the time of year ! too cold for 
autumn says he, — Yes says I, but the crops is all in, by this time, 
so it don’t matter ! — Don’t it says he ? I should think it did 
matter, young man, for its unpleasantly cold for them as ain’t got 
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DO home — howsomdever says he, this weatherj/an’t last, we must 
have rain, says he, and then it’ll be warmer ! yHfe s says I (seeing 
he was a rum un and wanting to agree a little with him in 
opinion), but I don’t think it’ll rain to-day ! — Oh ! yes it will 
says he, them ere clouds* looks like rain and there wasn’t 
no dew this morning,* — it w’ll rain before night, says he, 
—well then says I, we shall get it warmer to-morrow. 
Not unless we have rain all night says he, and I don’t think that’s 
likely ! Well ! thinks I, you are a rum customer you are ! 
wot you means to say I s’ pose is that you hexpect ft w’ll be tole- 
rably fine if it don’t rain, and if it does, that it’ll be season- 
able weather perwided it rains hard and gets warmer, which you 
don’t think is hardly possible ; they say a good beginning makes 
a bad ending, and wiser worser , so I s’pose before \fe gets to 
the end of the journey, I shall diskiver that you’re a huncommon 
nice gen’lman, for I’m bleat if you don’t strike me as being a 
particklery nasty one now. I thought all this. Sir, but if you’ll 
believe me I did’nt put tongue to teeth to speak to him again, 
and when I put him down at Hipswich I took his shilling with 
more pleasure than I ever took one in my life — he was a Method- 
ist parson I found out arterwards, and he had been a journey- 
man snob, but I would’nt mind a prophecying, that he won’t 
come to no good end. — He was about the wust box seat I ever 
had, and I never wish to have another like him !” 

“ Well,” said I, “ if you only meet with one disagreeable per- 
son in your journey you are a very lucky coachman — and the more 
so as that one happened to be a man, and not a woman — I don’t 
know what you would not have said, if you could have added 
to the list of female faults, that of the spirit of contradiction!” 

“ Well Sir,” said he, “ I rayther think I’ve told you that 
that which you call the spirit of contradiction is bom with every 
woman ! — I’ve seen a many in my fime and I never see one do the 
straight-forward yet ; when you think they’re in love they ain’t, and 
when you think they ain’t, depend upon it they’ve got a warm 
corner in the heart for somebody as is’nt at all fond of them ; it’s 
their natur, Sir, and its called timid-ditty and nerwousness, which is 
soft names for staijc staring wiciousness, only the world don’t know 
it ; if they once knows, or fancies, as how a man’s fonefton ’em, 
they’41 jist keep a playing with him like a trout at the end of a 
line — dabble and flap, flap and dabble, till they find. they can’t 
kitch another, and then they may come to business; but depend 
upon it, Sir, they won’t think of doing so till they’ve found out 
that their bait, whatever it may be, is too far gone to hook ano- 
ther ! They never think, Sir, of the many men they have druv to 
drinking and even wuss ; that ain’t laid at their doors, but I looks 
afore I leaps, Sir, I never forms a opinion without good reason, and 
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I looks Upon it what women finds half the work for a London 
Coroner !— and tnfeugh we often hear of Waterloo-bridge and the 
Serpentine being cnose as good jumping places for the soft sex, 
it ain’t the softest or the werry best specimens as takes their 
dives from them. I forget whether it’s Shikspear or Byron or 
Bacon — as says that 1 its only ’ooinen feels sad and lonely in 
their sorrows/ — but whoever it was, he know’d nothing about 
it, and had’nt been cross’d in love ! I’ve know’d oceans of good 
looking fellers reg’larly floored by women ; in coorse it affects 
different pedple different ways; some fellers when they can't 

S et the gal they fancy, goes and blows their brains out, and it 
oes'nt take much gunpowder to doit, ’cos if they’d half the quan- 
tity as usually falls to men’s shares, they would’nt think or sich 
a thing /these is called fellers de sees : another sort of temper- 
ed people goes and wanders about the woods and forests like 
pigs a poking for acorns ; they sees everything as is beautiful 
in natur — the trees and the wild flowers — but they ain’t no longer 
beautiful to them; they hears the blackbirds a singing, and a 
getting* up a reg’lar free and easy all to theirselves, but their 
whistling is as so much skreeking to the disappointed lovers : 
they say as how everything is changed, they goes out shooting 
and finds the partridges like so many howls and the dog and gun, 
no amusement ; this is what I’ve heerd, and it may be all werry 
well and werry true, but I think it 'ud take a stronger power 
than the usual style of love, to make me fancy my team four 
rhinerosserosses*! flowsomdever I know there’s lots of men druv 
to destruction by wojnen, and yet they’re called man’s best 
friends,” — comforters, mmist’ring hangels and all that kind 
of thing — as if they never took a part in the business of life, 
but only looked on, with a bottle of Dutch drops in one 
hand and a poor man’s plaster in the t’other, to bind up all 
the cuts and slashes they theirselves is the cause of. I don’t 
mean to hinsiniwate as how there ain’t, some good women a 
knocking about the world — only they’re so hard to find that 
unless a man makes up his mind to be werry "charitable the have- 
rage hinclines the wrong way, — there’s some women, Sir, who 
amuses theirselves all their lives by making up marriages ! — and 
pairing ‘the world as if the men and women was so many pigeons, 
they’ll find out a sneaking liking between a man and women, m\ 
never set, eves upon one another, they’ll diskiver that Jack 
this and Susan that has been formed for one another ever 
since they both drawed breath in this jolly old world — 
they’ll make up tea parties, gipsey parties and all manner of 
games just to bring young people together, and when theyVe done 
as much mischief that way as they well can, they'll lay down 
upon their feather beds ana say, they’re ready to die, as they’ve 
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done their dooty ! and p’raps they have, but I v/erry much doubt 
it. There’s another set, Sir, as only thinks oy theirselves ; they 
grows up from children thinking of number one and no other 
number ever comes afore their selfish eyes; they gets married 
theirselves arter giving no end of trouble to their fathers and 
mothers, and then they sets their faces agin marriage for ever ! 
they pick holes in other people’s coats for nothing, they’re up to 
kicking under the table, and always looks at people’s feet when 
they’re a sitting in a room ; they’ve been what’s called in the 
hoven theirselves, and always looks in it for anybody as is lost : 
they ain’t got no feeling for anything but theirselves and p’raps 
a pug dog and — laugh or cry, — it ain’t no matter to them how 
many hearts is aching that they might do a bit of the good 
Samaritin to ! — them’s the people, Sir, as ought to know what 
trouble is, the world’s big enough for us all, but if I had the 
orderin of it, or even a woice in the matter, I’m blest if such 
people should find a werry great deal of peace in it — sympathy 
ain’t put down in their dixonary and I’m a wanderin Jew 
if they should know that 1 ever learnt it. No, no, Sir, live and 
let live’s my motty ; if I could do a good turn for a friend I’d 
do it, and wouldn’t talk about it, but I’d hexpect him to serve 
me if ever I axed him ; as long as I’ve a penny to spare, I’ll give 
it, and you may depend upon it Sir, if there was more of that sort 
of thing in the world there’d be a wonderful saving in the pay 
of parsons and policemen !” 

“ Yes,” said*I, “ you have a pretty correct idea of what ought 
to be the order of things, but as we cannoj mend them by talking, 
don’t you think it is just as well to go through life bending to 
the storm, and standing erect in the sunshine?” 

“ Why, yes sir,” said he, “ that’s call’d takin the world as it 
comes— -only you uses flowery language to it, — that’s all werry 
well, and many a man does it , arter he’s past forty, ’cos he 
begins to see it ain’t no use a kickin over the pole, — but it’s 
when we’re all young sir, that we tries to have a round 
with fate or anything qlse as comes atwixt us and our 
p^tick’ler vanities, and arter all, the old feller as said life 
was buf a summer day wasn’t far wrong, only its more like a 
day in April than any other month. When we’re boyfc sir, we 
look* at the lot of grown up faces a frownin and a $ rail in 
round us like so many wariegated door-knockers, and we 
always wishes we was grown up as big as they, — well sir, 
away we go! the pinafore’s a gettin more like a apron every day, 
and the skelinton suit has been let out ’till it looks as if it only 
wanted another slice of puddin to bust all the buttons off! .—year 
arter year slips by, at railroa<J pace — one sister gets married, then 
to’ther, and then we finds ourselves uncles! real live tiuncles ? 
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and werry younjk huncles we thinks ourselves, co’s we can't see 
all the gray hai^Y* sproutin out of both whiskers : p’raps we 
marries ! (many a one’s green enough to do that sir) and its only 
then sir, when we see the young sprouts a flourishing round us, 
that we think we may be getting regfctr old codgers, — and that’s 
why all the gals takes a pleasure in a kissing and a hugging of 
us before younger men, which they never did twenty years 
before. If a man’s mind sir, could only keep pace with his 
growing, what fine old fellers some on us ’ud make ! I’ll 
tell you one* thing Sir, as I never yet could make out ! 
Who’s the lady as sets the fashion ! I’m blest if I ever yet heerd 
the business explained — you see in the shop winders things with 
tickets on ’em called capes a lar mode, and tippets a lar 
mode, — go, half a dozen yards further on, and you’ll see writ up 
in a winder JBeef a la mode , now Sir I can’t make out what 
these here milliners can have to do with beef — and they calls 
their shops, Magazin de Modes l I’m blest if I can make 
out what the mode is, but it’s French , and that’s jist enough to 
make John Bull crick his neck a running arter it. 1 rayther 
think it’s some Madam Moselle over at Bolong as sets the 
fashion Sir, ’cos we always see the steamers so cram full of 
band-boxes — and all different sizes — it ain’t a bad dodge that 
Sir, of the milliners, fust a having tight sleeves, and large bonnets 
warn, and then a changing ’em to loose sleeves and little bonnets 
and gowns as had no hems and tucks afore, — full of ’em from 
wither to pastern, it aint a bad dodge that Sir*— and it must be 
confounded rum to the. Yokels a coming up to London every six 
months, to see a fine lady, as six months afore walked down 
Bond-street with a bonnet on like a twelf cake, now a doing her 
constitutional in a thatch like a babby’s cap — and looking as 
proud and pleased as a Noofoundland dog with a crabstick in his 
teeth ! — In course they’ve a rjght to do as they like, Sir, but I 
want to know who starts ’em ? I recollect werry well a seeing a 
pair of shoes as I was told once belonged to my grandmother, 
and I was told as how she used to wefir ’em #now, I ain’t given 
to unrespecting anybody’s word, bid: when my gov’yortola iye 
that , I rayther think the old genelman was a # drawing r a werry 
long boW, ’cos in the fust place they was too small for any 
woman’s feet but a Chiny woman’s, and in the next they «- was 
made with^uch uncommon high heels, that if my grandmother 
ever did wear ’em, she must ha’ been always a sufferin from a 
sprained fetlock, for I’m werry sure no mortal woman could ha’ 
worn ’em unless she’d been brought up from hinfancy to walk 
upon stilts, like the gals in bed curtain petticoats and spangles 
as shews off in front of Richardson’s show at Bartlemey fair — 
howsomever if she did wear ’em she’ was a werry remarkable old 
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female, for I’m blest if she didn’t have a png d#r stuffed when it 
kicked the bucket and it’s now atop of my brother’s mantel shelf 
in a glass case — she must ha’ been werry fond of that little hugly 
pug dog sir, and she wasn’t the only one — why sir I see a lady 
t’other day a walking down Regent Street, and a oarryin a spa* 

niel dog like 

reason sir: 

my pet spaniel.' fancy keepin. 

a dirty liule 

cur warm atop of a muff !— Why natur’s agin it, ain’t a dog 
perwided with a coat of hair, the same as a ’oss ? and when 
the wind bloyvs chilly, I should like to see either as couldn’t 
keep theirselves warm, and yet thorny as this nasty snarlin little 
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cur, a sittin on Ihe muff — reg'larly looking down upon people 
as was obleeged \ walk, ana seeming as proud and conceited as 
if he'd got a dimond ring on his tail ! — no, no, sir, dogs is all 
werry well in their way, nobody's fonder on 'em than I am, so- 
long as they keeps their places — but iist let me kitch a gal as 
cares a straw about me a missing and humbugging a dog, and 
see if she ever gets a good word from me again ! — howsomever 
there's wuss things than dogs fo take a fancy to? and I've 
heer’d though it goes agin the grain to believe it, that hinstances 
has been knbwn of ladies taking fancies for keepin monkeys — I 
never yet see a hinstance sir, but I’m told it is so — and unless 
they mean the hundred monkeys as struts down Regent Street 
every arternoon (and then its weiry bad taste) I say there’s werry 
little hope left for a woman as takes sich out of the way fancies 
into her head. — She must be a wanting either in sense or feeling, 
or p’raps both, and the sooner she goes to Hanweil Loonatic 
Asylum the better it 'ull be for her friends. — I ain't patience with 
such women. I can stand a canary bird, or a mavis, and I'm 
werry fond of a lark myself sir, — but a woman as goes beyond 
Squarrels and Guinea Pigs ain't fit for to live among ciwilized so- 
ciety. Here we change sir — and I dare say if the truth was found 
out, every one of my team agrees in opinion about its being a 
change for the better. 

Outsider. 

Dacca, February 13 M, 1847. 
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ScrIw No. 4. 

November was making his last struggle to seem autumnal. He 
had cleared his misty brow, and attempted a smile, and that 
resolutely enough for some hours after dawn, but the # cheerly look 
died sadly away like the briskness of forced merriment, and ere 
it was noon the clouds poured forth their pitiless gush of sleet 
and rain alternately, as if the rough month were weeping for the 
death of fair weather. It is not pleasant to be under such cir- 
cumstances alone in a postchaise— -on a hilly cross-country road, 
with sixteen miles of the eighteen mile stage still before you, 
with the post-boy sitting on the box driving, and having for- 
gotten liis whip, — with — no, on my word, he shall sit out there 
no longer ! The haggard, worn countenance, the sepulchral 
cough of the poor drenched forgetful one speak of a fast approach- 
ing fate that the results of this very day perchance may determine s 
come, Master Mathew, down with the window, and hold the 
reins, while he gets in beside you ; have you not seen the return 
chay a hundred times, and a hundred to the back of that, coached 
home with the long reins, and shall the maintenance of your own 
small dignity interfere with the out-journey being made once in 
in a w^ in like fashion ? . * 

Sflcteen mites with a wet consumptive post-boy for a com- 

E anion, crammed into a narrow chaise with gun-case, carpet 
ag, and portmanteau, watching the lazy plodding of two 
hacks, — it was not exactly the mode in which one would have 
chosen to approach a strange mansion owned by strangers, 
and I was bound to pay a cold and formal visit at a place in 
which coldness and formality were, I knew, the prevailing 
element ; for propyety, starched and stiffened to the rigidity 
of an Elizabethan ruff, ruled the actions, and would, if it could, 
haVe fettered even the imagination of all the denizens, casual or 
permanent, of Kingsallan House. 

Sir Philip Kingsallan was a minor, and in every sense one. 
He was a dwarfish lad between sixteen and seventeen. Lady 
Kingsallan was his lady mother, who had certainly in a physical 
way attained her full majority, and who was determined that, 
morally, her son should never attain his . She was a dow- 
ager of awful amplitude, of commanding presence, a woman 
of business, the terror of stewards, and the scourge of attorneys. 
She was sole manager of the Kingsallan property, had had her 
way all her life, and looked and tailed as if she was the woman 
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fit to “ conspire Against destiny/' as Thersites has it, to have it on 
and on. All she^did was on a large scale like herself; — all that 
belonged to her was grandiose, and how she ever condescended 
to have so small a son is up to this hour, a mystery to me. 
Kingsallan House was a fit residence for so mighty-minded a lady. 
The park, though destitute of scenic interest, was vast; the 
avenue, though consisting of graceless trees, was long and wide ; 
the house itself was as incongruous with die country as its 
mistress, and looked like a very large town-house transplanted, 
rr-and when we stood at last before the entrance pf the mansion 
I felt as much out of place with my no servant, and sorry equi- 
page as if I had driven such a turn-out in such fashion up to the 
door of a house in Grosyenor Square about driving-time on a 
JWay afternoon. I was completely subdued: — hungry, cold, 
Wet, and chilled, outside and inside, with the weather, and the 
place, and the people, — but that’s a bull, for I saw nobody except 
two ungainly country footmen, and a fat groom of the chambers 
who toqk me to my room, and assigned me one of the ungam- 
lies as valet. My room was on the third floor, a corner one with 
cross lights from four windows and no fire ; fires I learned w T ere 
not lighted in the bedrooms till the 15th at Kingsallan House, 
nor I suppose luncheon permitted after two p, if. 

Bir Philip is with his tutor ; — my lady is in her own apart- 
ments ; — the dressing bell rings at six, and, Mr Dutton will show 
you the drawing room, Sir !” 

So said the ungainly, and departed, leaving me to identify 
in mv mind’s eye the mysterious Dutton with that •olemn 
chamber-groom, who had marshalled me to my melancholy 
chamber. 

Heaven knows it was little idea of amusement that had 
made me fulfill the wishes of a friend by going to this gloomy 
mansion to make acquaintance with the heir of the KingsaUans, 
who, in about a year was to jpin the college of which I was 
an alumnus at Oxford. The neighbourhood, a hunting ope, was 
not unknown to me, and I halted in this barren resting place, 
partly as a convenience, partly as |*duty, and in some sort with 
the hope of securing a day’s shooting, or two, altho’ knowing 
that the cherished heritor pf the estate was prohibited the gun, 
lest neradventure mischance might come of it* 

* # # # # 

There was a great gathering that evening at Kingsallan 
House, for when 1 entered the drawing room it was iwl of 
worshipful company, despite the rain and heavy rpads. Slaying in 
the easiest way my awkwardness would permit of, made my bow 
to lady Kingsallan, and my greeting tp her shy and dwarftsh 
son, there was AUersby of Dayyisfe that Iknew* and his guest and 
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frfend Lord Moyola, a young Irish viscount, and his friend, 
Oaptaift Knock (of Down), and Mrs Allersfr/ a sort of coun- 
terpart dowager to her of KingsaHah. They had been rival 
county beauties in their youth, and still rivalised but in another 
manner; for whereas theanq&e mistress of Kingsatllan mfade it her 
pride to manage, and maintain in prudent and orderly, tho’ rich 
magnificence the estates and the establishment of her wealthy 
house, treating her son as something secondary in all relating to 
it } — so on the other hand did Mrs Allersby make it her pride to 
keep up county influence and reputation by yielding implicitly to 
the fancies of young Allersby, a handsome squire-like fellow of 
some four and twenty, who had learned but one thing from his 
father, and that was that he should “ live like an English gentle- 
man/' Having inculcated this precept, the Allersby that was, 
pat it out of his power to explain what he meant, by dying, as 
many English gentlemen have done, under his horse at the bot- 
tom of a gravel pit. His wife and son treasured up this text 
without a gloss, and interpreted it each after their own fashion; 
thus with the former it meant four horses for the dowager’s 
carriage, open house to the dowager’s friends* a set of diamonds 
for young Mrs Allersby (worn meanwhile by the dowager), and 
London every second year : with the latter from ten' to sixteen 
hunters, a pack of harriers for off-days, Croekfords in town, 
and chequ in-hazard in the country — “ and they too,” as Lady 
Kingsallan would say, u with barely eight thousand a year !” 

Then there *was a sprinkling of people frotn a neighbour- 
ing huliting rendezvous, then called “ Little Melton” — Mr Stoke- 
ham with his wife and his intimate friend, both obtained in 
Paris, and purchased by naught less than disinherishment ; for 
although the* lady was positively net Ptrntyon-Pepini&re, and 
(as we all know) consequently of the best blood in France, ahd 
although the intimate friend was the Conde Las II eras, a Chilian 
grandee, the best fellow on earth, let the other be who he may 
— old Stokeham, a sturdy Worcestershire Squire, swore,* in his 
peculiar phraseology, that his son Jack might make what Russia- 
neering, jforagneering friendsJie pleased, but that he should never 
darken Stokeham .Wold in their company, so long as sun shone 
or water ran while he lived. Hence ensued it that they liveil, alter- 
nately between Paris and Little Melton, waiting, as the son would 
delicately say, “ for any contingency at Stokeham,” and mean- 
while making the most of the world and its pleasures. 

The most striking groupe was that composed by a Mrs Meeks 
and her two daughters, who had been brought from Little Melton 
in one of the Kingsallan carriages : the girls, beautiful beings 
were they, sat ensconced behind their mother’s chair leaning on 
each others shoulder with (of course) no eye at all to effect, while 
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the fair relict, &11 a handsome woman, addressed in the low 
voluble tones of aVingularly sweet voice and with an expressive 
pantomime of looks and subdued graceful movements, what 
appeared to be a tirade of mingled acknowledgements and adu- 
lation to Lady Kingsallan, who received the same with singular 
graciousness. I suspend here any practicable description of this 
remarkable family, as they will tell their own story. Then we 
had Sir Angus Me Gash, a Forfarshire baronet, a bruising rider 
and eminent four-bottle man, and the exquisite, Capt. Curzou 
Knocksley, my old friend,— and one or two county magnates, 
and the celebrated Mr Yoxover, master of the county hounds ; 
a rector or two, and curates of sorts with their females, and vari- 
ous minor personages completed the large and varied party which 
filled the stiff and stately chambers of Kingsallan. It was odd 
enough, but every one seemed in this atmosphere of pomp and 
pride to swell with the consciousness of some real or fictitious 
dignity, and the only cypher, except Master Mathew, in the 
gathered mass of units was the poor little dwarf baronet, the un- 
considered owner of the lordly mansion. 

Dinner was announced, and the company passed off with 
an edifying amount ,of starched attention to rank, station, and 
propriety to the hall, a very spacious ill-proportioned room, in 
which Master Mathew found himself modestly located towards 
the lower end of. the table between Captain Knock (of Down) 
and Mr Peagrub, Sir Philip’s tutor. The latter gentleman, flat- 
faced, low-browdd, bilious, thin, voracious, ate ill an unwholesome 
way from grace-time till the cloth was moved, and then filled in 
with a pine-apple and a platefull of Jamaica ginger, speaking 
no word the while for obvious reasons. The captain was of a 
different kidney : he inclined rather to the fluufci than to the 
solids set before us, and as the good wine warmed the genial 
man, he came out with a succession of remarks and anecdotes 
connected with the people about us, curious, and curiously 
told. He was a sort of cosmopolite squireen, a gentleman in 
manner, and « 

* Tho’ sometimes stumblilfe over a potato,’ « 

on the whole no bad sort of led captain. He knew me a 
little, so our intercourse was easy. 

4 That’s Mr Yoxover opposite, isn’t it?’ quoth the captain. 

4 1 said I believed it was/ 

4 Faith, I don’t know him : — Mr Yoxover, Sir, a glass of 
wine f 

The foxhunter stared, bowed, and went through the motions. 

4 That’s another acquaintance made, any how/ said the cap- 
tain under his breath — 4 the county hounds throw off here the 
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day after to-morrow, don’t they ? Ah ! you dgh't know : weU, 
they do, and this is a hunting dinner entirely// 

So saying he bent forward, and looked up the table for a 
little with some earnestness ; then leaned back in his chair, 
cracked a filbert or two with a smile on his lips while he 
hummed to himself the fag end of some would-be witty 
ditty — 

They hunt, and yet they're hunted, 

While doing of that same, 

And huff np, quite affronted, 

When told that they’re the game— 

Having finished this elegant lyrical fragment, he asked me 
if I knew Allersby well — I replied in the affirmative. # 

1 Allersby/ rejoined the captain, loquacious and confidential 
under the goodly influence of claret, — ‘ Allersby, poor fellow, sets 
up for a knowing hand, but mark my words, it’s the pace that 
kills, and, of that he is no judge ; now Allersby — ’ 

At this moment, something of an exclamation predominat- 
ing over the clatter of knives, plates, and voices which accom- 
panied clearing away, cut short the cosmopojite’s oration. 

1 Give up the harriers/ said Mrs Allersby* * why his father and 
grand-father kept them ! they’re the Allersby breed ! how is he 
to live like an English gentleman if he reduces the old family 
establishments !’ 

i Ah ! but rfbw’ — responded a mellifluous »voice with the 
true national objective , — 1 if yoii reflect* Mrs Allersby, that 
George is out six days a week with Yoxover, or the Duke’s pack, 
and has only Sundays for the harriers, which you object to— not 
the Sundays I mean, but the others — what’s it V 

1 The currant-jelly dogs/ interposed the Captain. 
i Exactly — why what use or profit can he have out of them ? 
and that being the case, what’s the use of keeping them ? — ’ 

1 Logic, by — / said Knock (of Down.) 

6 Especially when with, the same money that goes for them’— 
• * Prudence, prudence forever.’ 

‘ Be* quiet, Kjiock — with the same money he might keep 
double his present stud of hunters V * 

* For his friends to ride/ observed Curzon Knocksley, who 
said ill-natured things drily, which passed for wit. ,Of course 
there was a laugh, and at Lord Moy ola’s expence, but my next 
neighbour was the chagrined party : he thought it necessary to 
enter into an explanation to me touching Moyola’s character, 
the distinguishing trait in which was a singular and extreme pru- 
dence, purchased for himself (and friends) by the outlay of all his 
ready money before he was one and twenty. 
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1 That’s g€\jte,’ observed he of Down—' that's gone/- «4n*t 
only see the way manages his crediV-^it’s beautiful !’ 

Meanwhile the interrupted conversation had broken into 
little bits, each of which was taken up, and dealt with by the 
members of the party according^ his or her peculiar fancy. 
Lady Kingsallan decried the maintenance of state, (looking her- 
self all the while like its incarnation), unless < the family solidity’ 
was such as to require it. Allersby, feeling he was talked at, 
gained an approving glance from his mother, by observing that 
the keeping *up of family solidity was as often a personal question 
as not, over which brilliant remark a fair girl at his side laughed 
a sweet low laugh, one of those which are meant to express 
sympathy, and fond applause, and do really (seem to) do it. The 
fair performer was Letitia Meeks. 

Now Mrs Stokeham ( nee Pomp<M~Pepiniere ^~- pardon me, 
but I love the words) Eke a true Frenchwoman as she was, first 
openly noticed the progress of the flirtation of which this little 
laugh was a sure index. She leaned towards her neighbour, the 
Chilian noble, whispered, and smiled, as if encouraging and urg- 
ing him to say somewhat evidently intended to be severe. Cap- 
tain Knock (of Down) saw the movement, and, with the modest 
assurance of an Irishman, anticipated the remark. 

i I see what you’re going to say, Count ; — one can’t live 
Kke an English gentleman, as Mr3 Allersby says, single, — eh, 
Mrs Stokeham ? — Even the harriers hunt in couples,* as they say.’ 

* Especially,’ observed the Chilian ; ‘ when h gentleman shall 
be a sportsman with a hacienda — estate, how call you ? — not 
complete shall be he only with one two littel hortz for his viff tb 
ride, and a pretty viff to ride them.’ 

Stokeham, who affected to make the Count a sort of butt 
before people, went at this, into fits of laughter: Lady Kings- 
allan looked a world of meaning things towards her dwarfish son, 
as who should say there would be small chance of ‘ little horses’ 
for a bride of his : Allersby looked into the eyes next and nearest 
his own, the grey expressive orbs of the fair Letitia : his silly 
mother looked all delight as she surveyed the handsome beaming 
features of her reckless * English gentleman’ but there was one 
at tabled who neither said, nor looked, aught; but whose panto* 
mime was more expressive than a world of words. With up- 
turned eyes Mrs Meeks invoked the ceiling, or something higher, 
while a shower of big bead-like tears coursed one another down 
her comely cheeks, and, as Mr Yoxover might have said, Jpav to 
earthf in the depths of her boddice. There was a movement' by the 
mistress of the mansion ; the ladies rose, and the lofty hostess' 
Kingsallan as if compassionating her interesting friend, drew 
the round arm of the tearful* mother beneath her own, and in 
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such fashion went off with Letitia and Adelaide, forming, as a 
curate’s wife said 4 a sweet group.’ / 

A semi-suppressed, but very emphatic phrase escaped the 
Captain as after a glance at the retreating figures, he resumed liis 
seat. * 

4 Bum the Brummagem Niobe.’ 

4 And her daughters/ added Lord Moyoia. 

* Allersby’s booked/ continued the man of Down, pouring 
out a glass of claret, — 4 my young friend here looks as if he’d 
like to know how; will you tell him, Moyoia?— it ’fl be a lesson 
in life for him may be?* 

4 Experto credej was the reply, uttered with a motion towards 
the door — 4 they yonder very nearly did the thing with me at 
Cheltenham last year;— it wasn’t a bad season tho’, for Margaret 
caught Biggins of the Blues — he was melted into matrimony by 
the weeping matron.’ 

4 Melted’ said I — 

4 The word itself/ explained the Captain , — ‘ and a mighty 
good metaphor;— most women cry their daughters up, but she 
cries them off, which is a better thing/ 

‘ Cries them off V 

4 That thing does she;— when she sees a fellow sweet on one 
of the girls, she goes gracefully into a conspicuous corner—’ 

4 And cries/ said Lord Moyoia, — 4 that’s the drawing room cry/ 
4 Then, says the gentleman, that’s in a state of sugar/ conti- 
nued the man olP Down— 4 what’s that for Oh’ its only 
dearest mamma’s merves— she cries because— because’— and then 
a simper, and a look, and 4 1 won’t tell you’— (they do it devilish 
well)— and then/ * 

4 And then’ interrupted Moyoia,— 4 then as you saV to-night 
there’s the dinner cry, and the pic-nic cry, .and the water-party 
cry — and so forth through cries of every description, with a mean- 
ing in every one of them :—I got as far as the 4 engaged affections 
cry in the little sitting room, and saw the moment for the slight 
hysterical shriek, her cue to come in you know. 

• 4 Wejl ?’• 

4 Well?— why.’twas well with me,— but had I stayed a mo- 
ment lo ng er I was lost,— it would have been 4 bless you both !— • 
Letitia, I see it all— you love him?’— and then a rush out of tho 
room, leaving me nothing else to do’ — • 

4 But kTss the girl, and say you loved her, concluded the 

^ « Which Allersby would have stayed, and have done as 
sure as as he *s an English gentleman, but your Irish prudence 
saved you — he’d have gone too far/ 
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* And too fast,’ added Moyola drily — * he’s no judge of pace 
in any thing/ % 

4fT # # # # 

My room was a corner one, as I told you, on the third story, 
a sitting room by rights to the suite immediately behind it : the 
corridor which ran along the front gave entrance to the comfort- 
less apartment, good enough for a bachelor, and still more, a boy. 
But — on my word, my next neighbours are wrong to speak so 
loud, — there’s but these doors between us, and — ’tis in vain !— 
I might have knocked a score of chairs about instead of the one 
that I broke the leg of, without attracting their notice! That shrill 
imperious voice, and those broken plaintive accents, — are those the 
joyous girl, and tearful mother ? — I’ll tear my clothes on some- 
how, and not hear ; come ; ’tis done and the door open with all 
the noise that lock and hinge can give ; — worse still ! their en- 
trance door ajar — nay, more than half unclosed upon the passage 
at which stands Adelaide gazing back on, doubtless, the mother 
^nd Letitia ! — 

‘ I cannot, mother dear, I cannot, dare not ride, — don’t force 
me, — my nerves — ’ 

I only so half-heard the taunting violent rejoinder that I’m 
glad to spare myself an attempt to recollect it. 

* Indeed, indeed, mamma, ever since the day poor Moyola’s 
black mare threw me at the Berkeley Castle party — it was the last 
time we met before that unhappy day when you destroyed all — ’ 

I I destroyed all, girl, — and poor Moyo*la ! poor, a fool’s 
fondness for the man that baffled, and derided me V 

* Oh ! mother, mother, my courage and my spirit broke that 
day, — and oh ! and oh .•would that my heart had broken with 
them.’ 4 

A passionate burst of sobbing followed this miserable speech; 
— the figure at the door hurried back to aid or to console ; — ‘ and 
you T — and I reader, did not hurry down stairs as I might have 
done, because — I was always a foolish soft-hearted fellow in my 
boyish days, — because I was,— come, guess, and have done 
with it! * •» # 

I heard the threats of banishment to some miserable place 
in Yorkshire, on the Wolds, — I heard more of that wretched 
voice, — and then cajoling, and flattery, and promise of fortune, 
diamonds,- what not — from more than one female voice — (there 
was a London lady’s maid’s among them — I knew the twang 
well) — at last with quick and nervous laughing utterance, the 
words,— 

f The habit, Simsby, the habit — she’ll put it on I know, and 
win a fortune ! On with it, dear, and look like your own glorious 
self!’ 
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‘ Oh ’ lawk a’ massy, yes ! she do look glorious — quite a 
Dianer. ’ . 7 

i Come, sister,’ said a softer voice — ‘ it must be, — come/ 

‘ He said,’ continued the first speaker, ‘ only yesterday, — and 
how he looked at you’ — tlvat an English gentleman’s true Eng- 
lish w T ife on horseback with the hounds at the cover side was the 
most beautiful sight on earth !’ 

‘ In course it is,’ said the* second — ‘ (the t’other habit-shim- 
rny, please, Miss Adelaide’ tliank’c) in course it is tlie grand- 
est and most beautifullest’ — • 

*With the certainty of winning such a prize, ride, my 
sweetest, ride as if never a Moyola on earth had existed/ 

A few stifled words followed ; — there was a sort of bustling 
sound, anxious broken enquiries, and directions, the doof opened, 
and then a silence, She had fainted doubtless : so I once morn 
availed myself of the pause to make my escape from a place 1 
never should have been in. The attempt was again futile. As 
l turned the door handle, short quick footsteps came up thu 
corridor — * 1 

‘ There, ma’am,’ said a breathless voice — c them’s the drops, 
—a perfect cordial the housekeeper says j — take ’em, there’s u 
dear, — now do, Miss Letty, do — la ! no’e, no, that ain’t too 
strong ’ — (a little more o’ water in the tum’bly, ma’am) — there and 
now she’s nice and hearty’ — 

Another silence, and then the room-door was thrown back 
with some violertce, wide &s for the exit of the* whole party, f 
waited till, as I thought the ladies had passed on, but 1 was un- 
lucky that morning. Two figures, one gorgeous shape in* a, 
riding habit, — were just leaving the long passage, — Mrs Meeks 
was listening to the parting words of Sirnsby at the door — 

‘ Plenty, ma’am, — plenty, don’t ’e fear for that — she’s took 
enough to ride to Shrewsbury on and back — ay, and further 
too : — I knows the drops well myself for the matter o’ that’ — 

An evident better judge of pace, that Abigail, thought I, as 
I followed quietly down stjurs, than poor Allcrsby. 

^ # 

AnS here, reader, let me pause for the purpose of apostro- 
phising my Gun Screw ; — it will not take me long, and is my 
best* excuse to you, for on my word this is not my fault. Our 
friend, Abel, the Editor, gets the garrulous metal to.draw a bill 
upon memory, and would persuade him, were he not the moj-t 
prosaic of Screws, to get imagination to endorse it, — and then 
you see the result — a sort of phantasmagoria of characters, too 
many to tell their own story, much less let me tell mine. There 
—I did not apostrophise him after all, — but it did us well, — and 
now for Farnley Gorge. 
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It was a splendid hunting morning, — a sure find, — for the 
most part a grass ^country all about ; — for the hounds, were they 
not Yoxover’s? — and for the meet was it not, as Curzon Knocks- 
ley said, c as little unexceptionable as any thing out of Leices- 
tershire V There was only one drawback to Farnley Gorse, and that 
was Farnley Bottom, a hollow drained by a considerable brook, 
which at about a mile and half from the cover, encompassed 
it nearly on three sides. It was traditional in the country that 
a Farnley fox always broke cover, and took towards this heavy 
ground, and ‘whether the majority of the field ever saw a run 
depended on it’s condition. On the present occasion the dull and 
muddy stream loomed in the distance as of no inconsiderable 
width, the result of the recent rain. It was Stokehatrfs joke on 
such beiifg it’s condition, facetiously to christen it ‘ the Downs ’ 

There was already a large field, pinks predominating ; and Mr 
Yoxover who at the cover side assumed the right to appear in his 
natural character, dictatorial, and the reverse of urbane, seemed 
a little inclined to draw before the Kingsallan party, who were 
late, came up. • 

‘ I know ’em’ — said he in his peculiar phraseology, but which 
I can only partially print — Stokeham, and Knocksley, and such 
like late-to-covcr Latin-an’-G reek lubbers, out to see the hounds 
at twelve in long trowsers ! I’ll not wait ten minutes longer 
wasting this scenting morning for all the fools that ever stunk of 
lavender P 

But as the angry Nimrod spoke, the first detachment of our 
party arrived. These w^re the delinquents, Knocksley and Stokc- 
ham with the latter’s wife and the Chilian, poor little Kingsallan 
and Master Mathew, accommodated like him with a hack, fol- 
lowing rather than joining in the party. Let me here add, that I 
once heard a friend of mine declare that a fellow who dared ap- 
pear at the cover side in long trowsers and on a lame horse 
possessed the acme of moral courage. Reader, I have done both 
— judge of mine ! 

While I note this fact, the Count has with much formality 
addressed Mr Yoxover, prompted, thereto by the* malicious 
Knocksley, with an apology for not having his* knee-buttons of 
the hunt 'pattern, the ire excited by which needless civility ena- 
bled Stokeham neatly to observe— 

‘Whenever Yoxover comes to the hounds, his temper al- 
ways goes to the dogs, ha ! ha ! — but, Curzon, do only look at 
Mrs Stokeham’s seat on horseback ! is it not perfection ! — I attri- 
bute that greatly to the cut of the saddle : — Las Heras, (a Chi- 
lian you know — rides like a Centaur), says it is, and I always cut 
out the patterns of her saddles myself. Las Hems, says if I 
don’t know how, who should, ha ! ha ! — &c., &c., &cP 
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* There was not less contrast in the mode in which the rival 
dowagere made their appearance at the cover-s t ide than in all else 
* by which they were severally characterised. Allersby with Moy- 
ola by his side on the box drove his mother’s splendid four-in- 
hand, herself with Knock, and the Meeks girls within: there was 
much of solid bustle, so to say ; an ostentatious display of horses, 
and servants, and amid the show, some country provincialism on 
the style of both mother and son. Lady Kingsallan with the 
Brumagem Niobe, sat in a low pony phaeton, an exquisite turn- 
out, driven bv a diminutive postilion with outriders to match; 
the heir of Kingsallan was fortunately not in the way to com- 
plete the satire. 

And now — but let them draw the cover undescribed : the read- 
er will not be less informed as to the proceeding than weife three- 
fourths of the sportsmen, who tightened their girths, smoked their 
cigars, talked of their boot-tops (in those days, reader), or ex- 
changed a word or two with the ladies in the carriages, as if the 
sport lay, as far as they were concerned, in the next county. 
My attention was I own a good deal excited as to the manner in 
which that unhappy girl would go through her false part under 
her false stimulus. She was very pale, and there was a sort of 
fever in her eye, but she was nerved enough for all she had to do, 
as it seemed to me; she mounted with grace and confidence a 
a chesnut horse of Allersby’s under a storm of pressing and even 
tender attentions from the enamoured squire. It was a noble 
beast he set her bn, perfect in symmetry and temper ; and cer- 
tainly the sight was beautiful ; so graceful, and so glorious a 
creature curbing and controuling that real king of quadrupeds, 
only in shape and graceless perfect than herself. She joined 
the fair Parisian horsewoman, and the group rode forward (per- 
haps in Mr Yoxover’s opinion a little too much so, but one can’t 
d — pretty women), to have a good view of the field as they got 
away when the break occurred towards the famous Farnley 
brook. 

They had not to wait long ; — the tell-tale music in the gorse 
waxed ioqde^ and more loud, and, as had been supposed, the fox 
went away at last .towards the point where ‘ the Downs ’ were 
notoriously the broadest. The field, a somewhat unmanageable 
one, Scattered to take the brook at different points according as 
each rider’s experience of the country dictated. The scene was 
excessively animated; it seemed to affect Letitia Meeks with a 
sort of fascination. Mrs Stokeham in vain called to her to come 
away, the groom placed as no undue precaution, on foot at 
her bridle rein, had already looked for orders to turn the horse’s 
head homewards, — Allersby and his party, losing every moment 
their chance of being in the run, were urging her to turn back, 
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when she suddenly struck the noble brute she rode, and, bursting 
from the hold of the astonished menial, was, in less time than it 
takes to tell, riding madly with a sort of shriek towards the » 
broadest width of Farnley brook. The first to ^recover from the 
shock of surprise, and follow her, was Moyola, — Allersby, 
Knock, and the rest were later; Mrs Stokeham turning her 
plunging and impatient steed with admirable skill, rode back 
with the servants to console Mrs Meeks with the assurance 
her daughter was distracted. 

Meanwhile that mad race drove across the flat, Moyola fol- 
lowing the poor girl close and carefully. It took small time to 
near the brook, but as her horse approached it, the unhappy 
rider seemed to have lost all self-command ; she reeled in the 
saddle, now bowing on her horse’s neck, now as she held hard 
at the reins, pulling him out of his stroke, and making the beast 
roll with her own motion. A moment’s reflection convinced tlie 
Irishman that, ridden thus, the animal could never even rise to 
such a leap as lay before him : he checked his own career, and 
as the girl’s horse, jerked back on the very brink of the muddy 
stream, fell rather tlian plunged in, Moyola, leaped from his 
saddle, and without hesitation or delay dived at the place in 
which she disappeared. Knock’s ready hand had caught the reins 
of his friend’s horse, and it needed not his aid, for Allersby had 
now come up, to help in dragging from the ooze of the swoln 
brook the drenched and senseless form of that fair creature. 
They laid her "on the ground as decently as cbuld be, while her 
rescuer with a strange look of emotion, gazed on the beautiful 
shape with the loose wet garments dinging heavily round it, the 
eyes closed, and life to all appearance gone. Allersby with an 
anxious bewildered air, tried to chafe her hands, using every 
common-place of language that fools do over a bad accident. 

i Come, Moyola,’ said the man of Down — ( here’s your 
horse, and the field’s far ahead of you’ — 

1 1 believe your’ re right,’ replied the other with his eyes 
fixed on the insensible form — ‘ but,, is there any but that block- 
bead to care for her’ ? * « t ► 

‘ Tush, man, she’ll do well ; — the cold bath has done her hot 
brain £ood already, — come, — Irish prudence, my lord , — c be by 
your friends advised’ as the song has it, and so forth, — mount — 
I’ll hold your stirrup’ — 

‘ Gad, • Knock, you’re right, I believe, but’ — 

1 But me no buts — but up, and ride, for here comes the 
scene that must be for else than you’ — 

As Moyola took this wholesome counsel, and followed the 
hunt where the brook was easier crossed, came there across the 
flat towards the spot we stood at, a sort of troublous crowd of 
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people, chiefly those who had recently been gay spectators by 
the cover-side ; at its head was the pony and plm/ton bearing the 
horror-stricken loftiness of Kingsallan, and Niobe herself with, 
now, some cause'for tears to which she added shrieks and wring- 
ings of the hands, as if a mother’s grief were not emphatic 
without action. She threw herself from the carriage as the 
panting ponies stopped, and, on my word, was I believe for once 
a natural creature in her sorrow. But there was no real cause for 
fear: Niobe, always supplied with salts and essences, her wea- 
pons as’t were, and portions of herself, for once was able to 
apply them for her daughter’s benefit. The contents of a hunting 
flask or two chafed on the pulses, aided to restore animation : 
the first word of the restored as she turned on her &istei;s shoul- 
der, now seated by her, was — 

1 Who saved me V 

< Allersby/ answered a round and sturdy voice, ( and devilish 
well he did it !’ 

i 1/ exclaimed the English gentleman — i I, Captain Knock 1’ 
why I was — 

c Tush, man/ rejoined the Captain — i you saved her though 
you hardly knew it — look at your clothes. 4 helped to be sure/ 
modestly added he of Down. 

This was of course the time for i Niobe, all tears/ nor did 
she lose it. 

‘ Letitia — dfyling, look on your preserver ! he did it’s true, 
expose you to the danger of that horrid horse— and let you go 
too forward towards the hunt, and — bift no, but no — you owe 
him every thing, and what do I not owe him ! a dear, dear child 
recovered, the happiness of a doting mother’s life restored, the 
only comfort of a widowed heart resuscitated.’ — 

And here tears checked the feeling creature’s utterance, 
while, in her joy’s delirium, she unconsciously joined the wet 
cold hand of the half benumbed Letitia with that of the full 
blooded still-astounded squire, a sort of hero for the nonce with- 
out well knowing why. 

The? poor girl turned uneasily as if amid the crowd she 
should have seen him to whom a sort of instinct told her^he had 
owed her life. Alas ! ’twas a blank round of soul-less wonder- 
ing faces, except her mother’s, all artifice, and her sister’s, ail 
misery. 

* They were made for one another/ said Lady Kingsallan 
of Kingsallan. 

‘Who the devil doubts it?’ replied Captain Knock (of 
Down.) # 

And this was their doom ! 
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It was two years after that, at his own house at Layvisb, 
that I next saw Allersby. He was sitting on the com bin in his 
hunting stable, drinking ale with a horse-dealer. It was the old 
story, — the one wanted money, the other had none to give, — so 
they were drowning the difference in drink. 

There were others, and many others, than the horse-dealer, 
whom drink could not satisfy, when gold was not forth-coming. 
The old-English-gentlcman system had dipped the property 
deeply before Mrs Meeks had aught to say to it, but of what 
remained fifteen hundred a year was absolutely secured to her 
daughter, and the unhappy dowager, Mrs Allersby, driven on 
less than a dowager’s annuity, far from all the temporal pleasures 
of homg. Allersby, with his harriers sold, and his stud diminish- 
ed, with a cold imperious wife in his house, and a tyrant mother- 
in-law, instead of his own foolish doting parent, took to low 
Society and lower pleasures, and, as he w r as never a judge of pace, 
as we know, rode post to his own ruin with surprising celerity. 
Thqre were not those wanting who said that the rival dowager, 
lady Kingsalian, had accomplished the destruction of the house 
by aiding and abetting, against the son and heir of Layvish, the 
machinations of the Brummagem Niobe : — but, (retributive jus- 
tice be praised !) were that the case, she worked out her own 
extinction by those very means ; for Adelaide Meeks with the full 
opportunities given of family intimacy, entangled the dwarfish 
Sir Philip in a marriage engagement, held him to his word when 
of age, turned his mother adrift from the pomp and pride of her 
exclusive rule to the nothingness of dependency, and, hating her 
husband, made the hall, he was never bred to enjoy, scene of a 
misery his inoffensive nature hardly merited. 

Knock (of Down), who after Allersby died at Boulogne, 
married his widow, used to say philosophically enough as to 
these two families. 

‘ After all it’s like a race — won or lost, by being too fast, or 
too slow ; the great thing is to be a judge of pace, which Allersby 
was not, poor fellow !’ 

Master Mathew. 
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It is not very easy to account for the fact that though within the 
last five or six years the amusement of racing has flourished in 
Calcutta to an extent beyond all previous experience, and has 
gradually assumed an importance which it never before attained, 
the same period has been marked by a rapid diminution in the 
number of Provincial meetings, and with one or two exceptions, a 
very perceptible deterioration in the sport of those that remain. 
The meetings formerly held at Ghazeepore, Benares, Kishnagur, 
Jessore and Cuttack have all in turn declined and their names no 
more appear in the racing calendar — Dacca, as a racing station, 
still drags on a lingering existence, but the racing there for the 
last two years has not been superior in quality to the average of 
Sky Meetings, and unless some strong stimulus be applied, it 
seems more than probable that the coming season, if it live to 
reach it, will be its last. 

In the Madras Presidency, alas and well-a-day ! the turf ap- 
pears to have received its death-blow. But much as the extinc- 
tion of this noble amusement in the Presidency which has brought 
out some of the best horses that ever started in India is to be re- 
gretted, there can be no question that such a consummation is 
preferable to the unhealthy condition in which it latterly languish- 
ed. At Madras dnd Bangalore, racing and discofd seem to have 
been almost inseparable, a certain indication of lax and inefficient 
management on the part of those whose duty it was to reconcile 
differences, to make proper regulations, and to see them rigidly 
enforced. 

A very little consideration will suffice to shew, that almost 
every serious dissension that has arisen within the last few years, 
among those who have adopted the turf as a recreatron is to be 
traced to this cause ; and there cannot be a stronger argument 
for exercising the strictest care and circumspection in selecting 
persons tg fiM the office of Steward and for upholdiUjg their au- 
thority when chosen. To find gentlemen possessing the requisite 
qualifications and willing to undertake the duty is no easy mat- 
ter. There are few situations in social life which require so much 
tact, temper, decision and firmness as that of Steward to a Race 
Meeting, or in which the want of any of these qualities is likely 
to produce such bad consequences. The office of Steward is one 
of very great responsibility ; its functions should neither be lightly 
undertaken nor carelessly performed. 

The last Bangalore Meeting afforded no ground for hoping 
that the interests of the Turf in that quarter were in an improving 
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state. The sport, if sport it could be called, was of the most 
wretched description. Walks over or races that were little bet- 
ter, formed the burthen of the meagre returns ; and excepting 
that it gave those horses that were entered for the great stakes 
in Calcutta, an opportunity of qualifying for ^the five pounds al- 
lowance, this once celebrated periodical reunion might have been 
just as well honored in the breach as in the observance. 

How different was the state of things at the next meeting- 
on our list — Sonepore. Long may it flourish ! for a more sport- 
ing rendezvous is not to be found in India. For forty years has the 
running this rallying point for the sportsmen of Behar occupied 
a place in our annals. Held regularly notwithstanding the vicissi- 
tudes that have attended the turf in other quarters, the meetings 
here hav5 gradually advanced in importance until Sonepore stands 
in our Calendar as second to none but Calcutta — and the sport 
this year fully maintained its well deserved reputation. Strong 
stables, good horses and valuable plates ensured well-contested 
races: the time — the Indian test of the quality of sport — was 
better than has yet been known there; and save and except that 
there was a thin attendance of the ladies, the late meeting at 
Sonepore may be said to have been the best that has ever occur- 
red in Behar. 

The number of Behar horses that were heavily engaged in Cal- 
cutta, and the circumstance of the meeting having been fixed for a 
much earlier date than usual, by which ample time was given to get 
them through a second preparation after their journey, made the 
Calcutta racing men regard the Sonepore meeting this year with 
unusual interest, and this increased, as the meeting progressed. 
The excellent running of the first day proved that there was 
material at Sonepore, that would ensure the Presidency Meetings 
being above an average quality. It is remarkable that the best 
maiden and best plater of the Behar Meeting were both beaten 
in their firs^laces, though they showed themselves in those very 
races to be better than their antagonists. Problem lost the maid- 
en plate when to all appearance he had it in a canter, and Voltaire 
was beaten Vfr Glenmore through tbe execrable riding of a native 
jockey, who went off at score contrary to his instructions, and 
rode iiiS horse to a stand-still, when a pull for half a dozen strides 
could not have failed to ensure him the victory. Voltaire was a 
recent importation from the Cape, where lie had earned some dis- 
tinction. He was got by Seth, one of the speediest horses of his 
dav at Newmarket, and is altogether a very creditable specimen 
of Cape breeding. Speed was supposed to be his forte, but his 
running on the fourth day when he beat Glenmore and Soldan 
for the Civilians’ Plate, a mile and three quarters, heats, ac- 
complishing the first heat in 3-26, and the second in 3-24, and 
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coming out immediately afterwards and defeating Young Emblem 
in a mile race, whicli was run in 1-52, proved that lie had lasting 

E owers as well ; and when it was known that he was fairly on 
is way to Calcutta, to be # added to Geo. Barker’s string he 
took a very conspicuous place as a favorite for the Merchants’ 
and Civilians* Plates, the two great events of the second meeting. 
It is said that Mr De Vaux has a chip of the same block in the 
shape of a maiden in training : if so and he gets into the Colo- 
nial Stakes with a 101b. allowance, let the Walers look to them- 
selves. Among the debutants at Sonepore was a very likely 
mare (Bellona) of whom more anon. The only drawback to the 
pleasure of the Sonepore Meeting was the retirement from the 
turf of the gentleman whose name is Norval ; who, finding that 
racing was not likely to increase his store, and disgusted with a 
succession of the mishaps to which good horse-flesh is liable, like a 
frugal swain, determined to sell his stud and cut the concern. Mr 
Cunyngham became the purchaser at a low figure. The vacancy 
caused by Mr Norval*s secession, will, however, be supplied by the 
return of the well-known Mr Fitzpatrick, who with Honeysuckle 
and a strong stable of dark maidens under the surveillance of a 
Milesian jockey rejoicing in the name of Blagg, will no doubt 
make Mr De Vattx’s horses move quite as fast as they have hi- 
therto done. 

The unsettled state of affairs on the Northwest frontier has 
been sadly detrimental to the Turf in the Upper Provinces for the 
last two years, but in point of fact racing has been on the decline 
in the Agra presidency ever since the retirement of that excellent 
sportsman, George Bacon. During the last two years, however, 
no military man could venture to establish a strong stable, or en- 
ter into heavy racing engagements owing to the uncertainty that 
prevailed as to whether the army would be called into the field. 
Had the extent to which the racing men in the Northwest con- 
signed the Sikhs to perdition for marring their sport, been gene- 
rally known in England, the Yorkshire huntsman might have 
been spared the trouble of enquiring “ if them S^teses in Indy 
wits any#rel&tions of Sir Tatton’s Now that ^^rim-visaged 
war has smoothed*his wrinkled front/' and the troops have for 
the most part returned to their old cantonments, we may trust to 
see tfie regimental coat superseded by the silk jacket, and to hear 
“ the shrill trumpet*' sound for the purpose of calling out a lot of 
trim jockeys instead of a squadron of cavalry. That a right 
good spirit prevails among our brethren in the Northwest, is 
manifest from the fact that no sooner did they get into quarters 
that afforded them the prospect of even a temporary respite from 
active service, than arrangements were entered into for get- 
ting up a race meeting. Frenchmen under the same circum* 
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stances would probably have started a spectacle — ckacun a sou 
gout. 

The earliest and decidedly the most important of these some- 
what impromptu affairs was the Umballah Meeting. How could 
it be otherwise than successful, ushered in as it was under the 
auspices of one, whose name has for more than a quarter of a 
century been held as high in esteem by the votaries of the turf, as 
it will bo henceforward by all to whom the military reputation of 
our country is dear. Gallantly supported by his aides. Sham 
Sing and Loll Sing, the veteran general cut down all his anta- 
gonists one after the other, and with the single exception that, 
whether from good luck, good riding or good management, the 
cream of the stakes fell to the portion of one stable, the Umbal- 
lah Meeting went off with a degree of eclat , that augurs well for 
the future. As a maiden meeting it reflected great credit on all 
who took a part in getting it up, and it is satisfactory to see that 
it is to be followed by another in April. 

The time now approached for putting the finishing touch to 
the preparation of the Calcutta Derby horses — a perilous opera- 
tion ! Owing to the late rains there had been up to this period 
an unusually small number of the horses in training “ fiddled.” 
The course was still in capital order, with a degree of elasticity on 
the surface that is seldom retained by an Indian race course af- 
ter October, and the middle of November found at least a dozen 
of the Derby nags in strong work, exclusive of those expected 
from Sonepore &nd Madras. Among these CadVallader, Shereef, 
Eofts and Albuera may be instanced, as those whose movements 
attracted the most attention. The four being in distinct stables, 
and doing their work separately, little could be known of their 
comparative qualifications for the Derby distance. The betting up 
to this time had been very languid. Albuera had been backed 
to some extent at ten to one against him ; Eous, the Bombay 
flyer, the same : after this Honeysuckle hitherto an outsider, and 
pronounced by competent judges to be more a like a cat in pat* 
tens,” than a racer jumped at once into the first place in the bet- 
ting, but sdfe retired into a more modest position. Shereef 
whose last year s running had stamped him as a jade, was then 
made a favorite for a brief space, and to him succeeded Cadwal- 
lader. Next came a lull ana all speculation seemed to be f at an 
end, when suddenly a flourish of trumpets burst upon the ear, 
and the two Madras horses, against either of which twenty to 
one might have been had up to this time, were openly declared 
by the party to whom they were consigned, to be the only horses 
that had a ghost of a chance ; and this announcement being ac- 
companied by a challenge to all and sundry to lay against them, 
a very few days sufficed to instal them in the first rank. Busi- 
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ness now became brisk. Three to one was eagerly taken against 
the Madras two, and large sums were laid out at 10 to 1 against 
their being -first and second. Problem having reached the scene 
of action from Sonepore in good order and looking all over like 
a race horse, though a little deficient in power, became a favorite 
with many, and a very satisfactory trial having confirmed his 
friends in their opinion of his merits, he was freely backed. 
Honeysuckle under a change of masters again assumed a pro- 
minent position. It was confidentially communicated to a select 
few, that a trial of his had surpassed Fieschi’s best performances, 
and as it was now known that George Barker had been especially 
engaged to ride him, and that his party had quietly got on a 
heavy stake upon the event, and were determined to stand their 
money, a strong disposition was shewn by the takers* of odds 
to have him on the right side of their books. Amidst these 
fluctuations, however, the Madras horses continued to advance in 
the public estimation, and the Child having been thrown out of 
work for a few days by a trifling accident, which contretems 
compelled those who had the management of that stable to 
declare to win with Minuet, the latter horse stood on the eve of 
the race in the proud, if not profitable position, of first favorite 
at five to four against the field, barring the Child. 

The eventful morning of the 26th December arrived, and 
with a heavy book, but a light heart to the race stand we 
wended our way. Bless us what a sight was there ! The front 
of the Stand, in tvhich not a soul had been seen *for the last ten 
months, was crowded with gay bonnets g,nd pretty faces, while 
the press of carriages about the door proved that “ the Derby 
day’ had attractions for the belles of the City of Palaces al- 
most equal to what are held out to our fair countrywomen at 
home by Epsom or Ascot. The entire Cossitollah was ranged 
up against the rails ; and on the rising ground in front of the 
Stand Pagans and Christians of every colour and degree and 
in every conceivable or inconceivable description of vehicle filled 
up the scene. Arab horse-dealers and swaggering baboos — all 
the boys # of* all the schools in Calcutta — mixed up*ith a goodly 
portion of “ Jockpys, Jews and Parlez-vous” crowded the enclo- 
sure ; while the great unwashed drawn up in line along the fence 
were? kept within their proper limits by a strong body of the new 
police. The bugle had just sounded for saddling, expectation was 
on tip-toe, and with a determination that, win or lose, we would 
take it coolly, we waited the signal for the horses to come out. 

The bugle sounded again and out they came. The first 
that caught our eye was Shereef : he had split his hoof in a gallop 
about a fortnight before, and since then had rarely made his 
appearance ; in consequence he had fallen to Zero in the betting. 
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lie trotted past the stand, however, as sound as a bell, took his 
preliminary gallop in excellent style, and excepting that he looked 
a little lusty seemed as fit as when he ran second to Glaucus last 
year. Next came Farewell, a showy looking nag and a good 
mover, but apparently a bit of a puller. Barker’s two followed 
and attracted much attention. Cadwallader was quite up to the 
mark, and as he bounded past excited a murmur of admiration 
— but then the recollection of the weight he had to carry came 
over the minds of his backers and the feeling of exultation was 
followed by # a sigh. Honeysuckle trotted out in a style that 
showed lie was as right as a trivet, but looked a trifle too light ; 
some said he was overmarked in his work, but those most likely 
to know attributed his altered appearance to a slight attack 
of fever* a few days before. Maynooth now appeared : he had 
never stood high in the opinion of the betting men, and had 
been but little supported by his owner, but Robert Ross had all 
along maintained he would run a good* horse and in this opinion 
he was joined by the Sheik — their judgment was fully borne out 
by the event. Now all eyes were turned towards the Crack, who 
followed by his stable companion walked leisurely past the Stand, 
giving ample opportunity to scan their proportions and condition. 
High in flesh but strong, in work, with tempers as unruffled as a 
lady’s maid, they cantered slowly down to the two-mile post, 
reflecting the highest credit on the management of Hall, their 
trainer. Lapwing and Problem were the last out, and in five 
minutes more the lot were in line at the starting post. With a 
beating heart we had drawn out our chronometer, and had just 
placed our thumb against the stop when something between a 
roar and a murmur comprising every variety of intonation from 

the gruff growl of old to the dulcet notes of Miss 

informed us they were oft' ! 

Exactly twenty-nine seconds after this announcement Hall 
came tearing past the J udge’s chair a couple of lengths in ad- 
vance of the lot, grinning and weaving as if it were the end 
inst ad of the beginning of the race. Laying his horse close to 
the inside an#shaving every post he led them at what seemed *to 
be a merry pace round the first turn. Look out ! now ! half 
mile, fiffy-nme seconds. We thought it had been faster, but it 
will mend directly. Look out ! now ! three quarters, w one, 
twenty-nine. What the deuce are the light weights about ? 
Surely George Barker usually so wide awake must be taking a 
nap upon Honeysuckle. Look out ! now ! mile one, fifty-eight; 
Well i never ! the race will be Cadwallader’s to a certainty and 
we shall be “ up the tree” — Hall still keeps a good lead. Fare- 
well holds second place but now gives way to Problem ; the 
Child, Honey, Cad. and the others are handy ; Lapwing quite out 
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of the race. Look out l now ! mile and a half, two, fifty-seven : 
a little better. Now they draw upon Minuet and the race begins 
in earnest ! what a pace they go ! here they swing round into 
the straight running. One, two, three, four, five, well together ! 
Now they near the distance post. By heavens Hall is beat, see 
he gets up his whip ! No by Jove he comes away like a good 
*un ! The rest are all hard at it and not one can touch him ! 
Five to one on Minuet ! Ten to one on the* Crack ! Fifty to 
one ! a hundred to one ! a horse to a hen ! Minuet ! Minuet 
wins ! Hurrah ! ! ! • 

Totally forgetting to stop our watch in the excitement of 
the moment, we rushed out of the Stand, cleared the rail of the 
enclosure at a bound as the last horse galloped past, pushed our 
way through the mob by which the course was now thronged, 
and met Minuet, looking much less distressed than hi^ rider, 
returning. Following him to the weighing room we saw Hall 
safely deposited in the scales. u Weight,” cried the Steward, and 
then and not till then we yielded our mind to the delightful con- 
sciousness of having won we will not reveal how many 

hundred gold mohurs. 

After so glorious a commencement it was difficult tq take a 
deep interest in the minor events of the morning. We saw Paris 
win the Australian purse, and netted another fifty with as much 
indifference as if it had been a donkey race and our winnings half 
a crown. It is true we dropped that and another fifty to boot 
on the 50 G. Mfs sweepstakes, two miles and a quarter, in 
which Glaucus beat Elepoo, having unfortunately been let into a 
secret two days before and backed the ofd horse at 2 to 1 — on 
the strength of it ; but what of that ? Treating with contempt 
such trifling mishaps we did not stay to see the Sheik’s plate 
carried off by Maynooth, but mounting our hack, went Derby 
pace across the maidan to revenge ourselves on the eggs and 
mutton-chops at breakfast. 

The second day with five races on the list afforded so poor 
a prospect of sport that a handicap purse was got up by some 
liberal supporters of the turf, to eke out the morning’s amuse- 
ment. For this ten were entered and six declared to come to the 
post. The first race that came off was the Champagne stakes, 
Cadwallader and Farewell being the only horses out of an entry 
of twenty-four that ventured to shew against Glaucus, who in 
consequence of his running on the first day was backed at four 
and even five to one against the field. Glaucus made the run- 
ning at a middling pace, was collared by Farewell at the two 
mile post and defeated before he reached the distance. Fare- 
well then carried on the running to the Leger post where Cad- 
wallader went up and challenged him : half a dozen strides 
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decided the event, Cad winning cleverly by a length. The 
handicap proved a better race than appeared probable considering 
how little the handicappers could then know of the horses. 
Old Glenmore with 9st 21b. up took the lead at starting, was 
never headed and won by more thait a length. The Waler, Selim, 
was second carrying 8st., the rest well up : the time 3m. 25s. R. C. 
The 30 G. M. purse, three quarters of a mile heats, was won by 
Problem, (the Arab), at three heats, in the last of which Maynooth 
who had won the second, went on the wrong side of a post at 
starting. Two walks over, for as many sweepstakes and an 
exercise gallop for the Park Street stakes, in which Croton Oil 
led Ibrahim, filled up the returns for this day. 

The bill of fare for the third day included no less than six 
removes'. The first course being “ the twentieth renewal of the 
Calcutta Great Welter Stakes,” for which Maynooth walked over . 
It is satisfactory to see by the prospectus for next year’s races 
that this once popular but now obsolete exhibition of gentleman 
jockeyship has been swept away with the rest of the rubbish of 
mediaeval racing. The sport to-day was of very inferior quality ; 
the only race that requires any special notice was that between 
Elepoo and Glaucus for the second of the series of private 
sweepstakes, the distance being one mile. West who rode Elepoo 
having waiting orders, Barker was obliged to make the running. 
At the Leger post die old horse, who had up to this point lain on 
the quarter of his antagonist, went up to his head, when Glaucus 
resigned the contest almost without a struggle. The time was 
bad for first raters — a fraction under lm. 54s. • 

We had again six races down for the fourth day. That old 
established, cut and come-again affair, the 40 G. M. purse for 
maiden Arabs, R. C. heats, forming the piece de resistance . 
Minuet, Maynooth and Croton Oil were the competitors. Upon 
this occasion, Maynooth sadly disappointed the expectations of 
his friends, who had been induced to lay out a little money upon 
him on the strength of his running for the Derby. He was 
beaten from the post in both heats, owing it was afterwards said 
to want of strong work in the interval : whatever thc> cause may 
have been he earned upon this occasion die appellation of a 
“ reg’lai* pheasant,” which stuck to him for the rest of the meet- 
ing. For the sweepstakes of 50 G. M. each, three miles the 
Baron beat Farewell very unexpectedly. The defeat of the 
latter was doubdess attributable in a great measure to his having 
been amiss for some days before the race in consequence of a 
blow or a kick he was said to have received in the race for the 
Derby. The third of the series of private sweepstakes brought 
out Elepoo and Glaucus once more to contend for mastery in a 
tussle of two mile heats. West’s orders wer$ to stick to the 
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tactics which had been so successful on the last occasion of their 
meeting. Glaucus was therefore obliged as before to make his 
own running, and with the same result : he gave up the contest 
in each hestf directly he was collared, thus affording some colour 
to the charge of currishness # under which he laboured before his 
brilliant success of last season. 

The entertainment for the fifth day consisted of three races 
only, and two of these, the 50 G. M. purse and the Newmarket 
stakes were regarded as dead certainties, the first for the Child, 
the latter for Bellona ; and so they proved. The Craven how- 
ever was not so easily disposed of : four had declared to go, and 
though Minuet was greatly fancied there were not a few who 
thought the Craven weights would prove too much for him, and 
that the stakes might fall to the lot of Glenmore or (ilaucus. 
The betting at the ordinary the night before the race was very 
brisk on these three, Minuet holding his ground as first favorite, 
and being backed in sonre instances at even against the field. 
The race was a very exciting affair, — the foui*got well away to- 
gether, old Crab, who apparently had been put in to cut out the 
work, performing his duty in a most satisfactory manner by run- 
ning the first half-mile in 54 seconds, having# accomplished which 
he resigned his place to Minuet, and gave up the contest almost 
immediately afterwards. The pace continued very severe to the 
two-mile post where Glenmore who was second yielded his posi- 
tion to Glaucus, the latter gradually closing with the favorite. 
At the Leger post it became clear that Hall was in trouble ; he 
was caught witheut a pull to spare, and hi; horse was all abroad. 
Glaucus ridden with the most admirable patience by Barker was 
held to him till the last two strides, and then was landed first by 
a neck amidst a cheer that might have been heard at Govern- 
ment house. That this race was won by superior jockeyship alone, 
no one who saw it could doubt. 

The sixth day has been appropriated from time out of 
mind to the Bengal Club Cup, and those who remembered the 
desperate ^contests for this prize in days of yore sighed when they 
satv it ca|nc*i off at one heart by the Child — “ that child will be 
the death of us Pi To compensate, however for the disappoint-, 
ment^ there was as good a Handicap as human wit could devise 
for the 50 G. M. purse T. I. Fourteen had been put down for 
the handicappers to exercise their ingenuity upon, and of these 
six declared themselves "content;" viz. Emigrant, Minuet, Boy 
Jones, Cadwallader, Selim and Bellona. The betting On this race 
surpassed every thing of the sort that had been seen during the 
meeting, excepting that for the Derby. Every horse was backed 
as long as fair odds could be got against him — Minuet’s friends 
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were so determined to make up for lost time that they ran their 
horse up from 4 and 5 to 1, to 5 to 3 against him, and at last 
backed trim even against the field. The race fully answered the 
expectations of the lovers of sport— Emigrant made the running 
at a tremendous pace for three quarters of a mile, when his bolt 
was shot, and the rest of the lot came round the Sudder turn 
in a very compact body. Between the two-mile post and the 
distance five were still in the van, every one with a chance. 
The Boy w$s the first to give way, and his example was almost 
immediately followed by Minuet; Cad and Bellona* then raced 
together till within twenty yards of the chair when the mare was 
disposed of, and the backers of Cad considered the event decid- 
ed ; a ltytle too soon, however, for Charles Barker, on Selim- 
coming with a rush which would have done credit to Chifney — 
almost snatched the victory from his grasp. Selim was beaten 
by a head, the mare an excellent thjrd, time 2ra. 51s. which 
says enough for the pace. This beautiful race was followed by 
the fourth and lasf of the series of private sweepstakes ; Elepoo 
and Glaucus being still the only two that shewed. The distance 
was a mile and a half, but in running it became a half mile contest 
and one of the finest ever seen, being won by less than a head by 
the old ’un. A selling stakes gave two tolerable heats between 
Merry Monarch, Problem (the Waler) and Lapwing. The 
Monarch was victorious and was claimed at his price — 1,600 
Rs., but an arrangement was afterwards madp by which he re- 
verted to his original owner. 

There is one circumstance attending th£ Ditch meetings 
which distinguishes them, very favourably from those in the Pro- 
vinces, and that is the absence generally of anything like a 
blank day — whenever the “ bill o’ the play” is too meagre to 
give any hope of entertainment, an interlude is sure to be 
got up in the shape of a handicap, and this was the case on 
the seventh day. There being two races only likely to come off 
— the all Arab cup, and a sweepstakes for gentlemen riders 
— it was proposed at the Stand on the morning beforj^to give a 
handicap purse for a race, R. C. * In fifteen minutes sixty Gold 
Mohurs were subscribed by amateurs of the turf, which added to 
a sweepstakes of twenty each, five forfeit for not standing, formed 
a sufficient inducement for eleven nags to go in, out of which 
number six were declared ready to “ have a shy.” The race for 
the all Arab cup requires notice only for the extraordinarily good 
time in which it was run. It was the Child's race from the post, 
but this was the first occasion on which an Arab had ever run a 
mile and a half on the Calcutta course, in 2m. 48s., letting alone 
: ike fact that the winner came up the last hundred yards in a 
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eanter. After this let us hear no more of putting extra weight 
on Colonial and Country-bred horses — but to return. Elepoo, 
Seltm, Glaucus, Sir Hugh, Bellona and Glenmore, were the six 
declared to start for the purse, and the betting at the ordinary 
on the night before the rack was very heavy at the following 
odds : 3 to 1 against Elepoo, 4 to 1 against Selim, 4 to 1 
against Glaucus, 5 to 1 against Sir Hugh, 5 to 1 against Glen- 
more, 6 to 1 against Bellona. The race was one of those that 
leave a lasting impression on the memory ; though run from end 
to end at a pace which baffles description, the finish was one of 
the finest ever seen on a race-course. At the distance every 
horse was struggling for the lead : a few yards from home Selim 
and Elepoo singled themselves out from the ruck ; and a set-to 
which made men’s hearts leap into their throats gave thS race to 
the young one by half a head. The first mile was run in less 
than lm. 52s. and R. C. in 3m. 22s. 

Ail that now remained for the Stewards to do in 
order to establish their characters as worthy servants of 
the public, was to bring the winners together on fair terms in 
the two mile handicap, and to perform a similar office for the 
unfortunates, who had failed to make oid; a title to be placed 
in that category, and were consequently condemned to the 
inferior distinction of figuring in the mile and a half heats. Of 
the manner in which the task was performed, it is only necessary 
to observe, that out of fourteen submitted to their discriminative 
powers, ten wcre # declared “to go.” Why the Madras horses were 
not among the number was a puzzle tg most people, for they 
were unquestionably as well in as any horse in the race : indeed 
the sequel proved that had the Child started, and been judicious- 
ly ridden, nothing but an accident could have prevented his adding 
the Winners’ handicap to his other achievements. Be the cause 
what it may, the public were disappointed of seeing what might 
have been the best start ever known within the Ditch, and the 
only consolation was, that the recreant resolve to “ sit out” 
was attended with the certain sacrifice of more than a hundred 
Gtold ]V[ohars. Now for the race : — no sooner were the weights 
declared at the Stand on the morning preceding it, then the bet- 
ting began, and was resumed at the ordinary at nighlf with a 
degree of spirit that proved the intention of the speculators to 
make this event their Waterloo. Elepoo took the lead in the 
betting from the first, and as the odds were regulated by the 
disposition shewn to back the horses rather than by their rela- 
tive merits, he continued to rise until 2 to 1 was the utmost that 
could be got against him. Selim stood a couple of points lower, 
and Cadwallader held nearly an equal rank. Glaucus was heay^y 
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backed at 6 to 1. Bellona at 10 to 1, and towards the close of 
the betting at 12 and 13 to 1 ; 15 to 1 was taken about Boy 
Jones, ana the same about the Baron ; Croton Oil had friends 
ready to take 20 to 1, and they got it. Glenmore was hardly 
mentioned, but a heavy investmdht was made on Maynooth 
at odds that indicated more boldness than discretion on the 
part of the layer. The start was a good one, Croton Oil 
with a feather made the running from the post, but Glaucus 
breaking away with his jockey, soon relieved him of that task. 
On Glaucus* resigning the premiership, Cad wallader undertook 
the office and held it to the two-mile post, where Elepoo attempted 
unsuccessfully to oust him. A hundred yards further Bellona and 
Selim ran through their horses, and then came the tug. Ten 
yards frfim the chair the latter was a neck in advance, he com- 
pounded, however, at the critical moment, and the mare won by 
sheer gameness on the post by barely a head in 3m. 50Js. Her 
sporting owner won a heavy stake by the result — to his own 
satisfaction and the delight of his friends. 

The Losers’ handicap was won by Sir Hugh beating Boy 
Jones, Crab and Master Henry at three heats — the first of which 
was a dead one between Sir Hugh and the Boy. Maynooth, 
none the worse for his gallop in the winners’ handicap, then 
made his appearance again, and beat Repulse in a match 8st. 
71bs. each, two miles ; accomplishing the feat in 3m. 55s. very 
easily and proving by his running in both these races, that he had 
nothing of “ the pheasant” about him this day. " 

With this excellent morning’s sport the meeting terminated 
— as good a one upon the whole as the Ditch has seen for 
many a year. The somewhat too liberal allowance of weight ac- 
corded to horses for having run at other meetings certainly had 
a prejudicial effect by rendering many valuable stakes that would 
otherwise have afforded fine races, dead certainties for the Madras 
stable, but the encouragement thereby given to the owners of 
horses to send them to Calcutta fully counterbalanced the evil. 
Fortunate, indeed is it that such dangerous animals as the Child 
and Minuet fell into the hands of *so considerate a party. Had 
they come under bolder management the Dijchers might have 
long had cause to rue the day when the Madrasees came over 
the water. 


The Second Meeting. 

The protracted excitement of the First Meeting was follow- 
ed by a lull which at one time threatened to terminate in a dead 
calm. The attractions, of hog hunting and shooting had allured 
away many of the old familiar faces ; a few had dropped their 
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tin and would not “ come again.” Several who had run down 
from Mofussil stations on leave for short periods had been 
obliged to give up the stirring interest excited by handicaps and 
the long odds, for the monotonous drudgery of Towjees , and 
lists of arrears. The string^ of crack horses that a short time 
before had been daily rattled past the Stand were reduced to a 
few fourth or fifth-rate platers leading slow gallops for younir 
ones, the hope of coming seasons. The jockeys had formally 
abjured short commons, and it was difficult to recognize the 
Gst. lOlbs. artist in the chubby looking personage, who occa- 
sionally gave a breather to Problem or Bellona. With the ex- 
ception of a few of the old hcibituSs, whose absence would have 
portended the annihilation of the turf, not a soul was to be seen 
sipping coffee in the enclosure or lounging about the fubbing- 
houses. But after a short respite certain indications that all 
was not over were observed. First was heard a faint lvhisper 
of some smart betting or a lottery at the Club ; next came “ a 
gram dinner,” at which a good stroke of business was transact- 
ed ; this was followed by another feed of the same profit-and- 
pleasure-combining character, and marked by still increasing 
activity, and on the eve of the soul-stirring event — the race for 
the Merchants’ Plate — the spirit of speculation was roused to a 
pitch that has hardly been equalled since the great race between 
Pluto and Scud, five and twenty years ago. Voltaire, Greenman- 
tle and Selim had each in turn been backed to a considerable 
amount. The ffrst named threatened at one time to become a 
formidable favorite, but doubtful legs a»d consequent want of 
work had latterly left him friendless. Sir Benjamin too — the 
crack of the by-gone year — notwithstanding he carried his leg 
“ in a sling,” had occupied the public attention for a brief space, 
under the notion that he was reserved by his owner — the mys- 
terious and “ medicinal gum” — as his “ pot” for this particular 
event. All these, however, gave way at last to the Child, who 
some days before the race was announced as the horse with 
which the party had determined to win, and on whose success 
all* the Madras remittances, <as well as the gains of the First 
Meeting were to be staked. Never was an ordinary better attend- 
ed by “ men of business” than that on the eve of tlfe 30th 
January, but after some investments had been made on the out- 
siders, and a great deal of money laid out at 5 to 1 against the 
favorite and Minuet being first and second, the confidence of 
the Madras party fairly dumb-cowed the fielders, and the specu- 
lation on the plate was confined chiefly to the lotteries, the 
betting being directed into other channels. It was past mid- 
night when the books were closed and the weary turfites retired 
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to snatch a short repose, in the comfortable assurance that they 
would be wiser if not better men in half a dozen hours. 

The morning came — as favorable as could be desired, 
still, clear and bracing. Before seven o'clock the Stand was 
filled, and the bright yet anxioifs glances darted from the 
front rows, as well as from the line of carriages drawn up 
along the rails, proved that the interest taken in the fortunes 
of the day was not confined to the busiuess-like and grave look- 
ing individuals who occupied the platform reserved for the 
Stewards arid owners of horses. A vain attempt having been 
made by a well-known turfite to get some more money on the 
favorite, and the usual preliminaries having been gone through, 
about eight o’clock, the following horses came up to the Leger 
post and “ the bravest held his breath for a time” : — 

The Child of the Islands, 7st. 131bs. Hall. 

Minuet, . . 7st. 131bs. Sherburne. 

Voltaire, . . 8st. 13 lbs. Chas. Barker. 

Greenmantle, , . 8st. lOlbs. Ross. 

Sir Benjamin, . . 9st. 51bs. Mark Noble. 

Paris, . . 8st. 6Ibs. Goode. 

Cadwalladcr, 6 .. 7st. 131bs. Evans. 

Elepoo, .. 8st. 121bs. West. 

Selirn, .. 7st. lllbs. Geo. Barker. 

Morgiana, . . 9st. 31bs. Barnes. 

No sooner was the word “off” out of tile starter’s mouth 
than the Child, who ha,d the inside, and Morgiana, who was out- 
side of all, flew to the front with Voltaire close at their heels, and 
made such running as is seldom seen but in a half-mile race. 
Some five or six lengths behind them came the rest of the lot in 
a tolerably compact body, Sir Benjamin and Selim forming the 
rear guard, and in this order they continued for about three 
quarters of a mile. A little before coming to the Calcutta 
corner, the mare shewed symptoms of having had enough, and 
the Child going a clear length in front of all carried on the run- 
ning to the mile post, where Greenmantle pulling double, ran up 
to his girths, and held her place in spite of ev^ry effort of Hall to 
shake ner off. From the mile the pace rather increased than 
diminished in severity to the Gaol, at which point MorgiariU, Sir 
Benjamin/ and Voltaire were beaten quite out of the race, and 
soon afterwards Paris also gave up the struggle. Approaching 
the rails, Geo. Barker, who had gradually and almost impercepti- 
bly crept up^ to the leading horses, perceiving an opening, made 
a rush like lightning for the inside, having secured which he 
took a pull at his horse and laid him neck and neck with the 
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Child The favorite was now in difficulty beyond all doubt, but 
notwithstanding the tremendous running he had made, and the 
reckless goading of his frantic jockey, the gallant animal as 
true as steel, maintained hjp place in the front rank, till they 
came well into the straight running, when completely defeated, 
but o-ame and unflinching to the last, he fell into the ruck, and 
was passed in succession by Minuet, Greenmantle and Cadwal- 
lader The race was now over, Selim came sailing up the dis- 
tance anidst the cheers of the fielders in the Stand, with a strong 
pull upon him and almost without a competitor; for though Cud- 
wallader, excellently piloted by Evans, made a determined effort 
between the Leger post and the chair to collar him, Barker no 
sooner called upon his horse than he shot three lengths.away as 
if the other had been standing still. Minuet and Greenmantle, 
who ran for places were third and fourth. The time was first- 
rate • It. C. 3m. 20s. — Leger course 3m. 28s. and most watches 
made it a second less. 

The great event was followed by a slashing affair for a selling 
stakes. Four came to the post and ran the race right honestly. 
Poor old Oramnore with a pair of legs as round as a couple ofbed- 
po c ts proved the conqueror, beating Merry Monarch by a head, 
Emi-rant by a half a neck, and Goldfiuder by half a length ! 
Time 2-24 — not so bad for a mile and a quarter, xhe winner 


was not claimed. . , , , 

The third n\pe was a half-mile sweepstakes between the 
Baron, Repulse and Master Henry, in which the last named 
received lOlbs.* from the others who carried 8st. 71bs. each. 
After a dead heat between the two first, the race was given in 
favor of the Baron. This was the first of a series of private 
sweepstakes between the same horses, at the same weights ; 
the distances being half a mile, a mile, a mile and a half, and 
two miles, to be run on different days. The whole may be 
disposed of at once by mentioning that they afforded four good 
races, were all run in good time, and showed the horses m the 
same’ relative position at the finish of each. Between the dead 
h*eat and the deciding one Cadwallader shewed again for a mile 
sweepstakes, which he won cleverly, the weights being^ll in his 
favor, beating an Australian debutant known as Brown Jumper 
and three others. The Jumper looked at the Leger post as if 
he were about to jump in first, but either cut it oi tired when 
called upon, and gave the race to Cad by nearly a length. Alto- 
gether the morning’s sport was capital, and gave good promise of 
what was to come. 


After the Merchants’ Plate there could of course be no uncer- 
tainty, as to the result of the Steward’s handicap on the second 
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day, and had there been any, the manner in which the race was 
ran would have sufficed to remove it. The Boy Jones, Elepoo 
and Sir Hugh were the only opponents of the now formidable 
Selim, and as waiting was the order of the day, it was a nice 
exercise gallop for the winner in which he was hardly required 
to shew his tarn of speed at the finish. When this had come off 
the Child treated the public to a similar exhibition for a 50 G. M. 
sweepstakes, two miles : he was followed by Croton Oil at a 
respectful distance. The third event on the bills was a sweep- 
stake of 20 *G. M. each, which brought five to the post, Brown 
Jumper, Voltaire, the two Problems and Merry Monarch. 
Brown Jumper had the race safe twenty yards from home, but 
getting a refresher from the needles on Problem, the Waler, 
attempting to collar him, he swerved and shewed the cur most 
unmistakeably : luckily he was too close on the post to lose the 
race, and won against his will by a neck. 

The Civilians’ Plate followed. This race though never occu- 
pying the public attention in the ordinary course of speculation 
so largely as that for the Merchants’ plate, hod nevertheless for a 
long time entered considerably into the calculations of the book- 
makers, and the ^alue of the prize ensured there being a 
good start for it. Six out of an entry of nineteen came to the 
post, Minuet was the favorite backed at evens against the field. 
Cad had a strong party of friends, and held second place, and 
Maynooth and Greenmantle were not considered altogether as 
dead 'uns. The race is easily described: Paris, whose business 
it was to cut out the work, resigned the office in disgust at the end 
of three quarters of a mile, and the task devolved on Minuet, 
who shewed no disposition to exert himself till they reached the 
mile and a quarter out. Here Cadwailader’s backers considered 
the event settled, the race having been run so far exactly to suit 
their pet. Hall, however, got up the steam so effectually in the 
last mile that none of the others had a chance with him ; neither 
Maynooth, who ran second, nor Cad could touch him, and he won 
without difficulty by four lengths, disposing of the mile in 1 m. 50s. 
Cad’s party attributed the defeat of their horse to Barker lying 
too much out of his ground, but bo this as it may, the speed ex- 
hibited by Minuet in the latter part of this race exceeded eycry 
estimate that his greatest admirers had formed of his racing 
powers. The morning’s diversion was wound up by that useful 
little horse the Baron sweeping another hundred into the pocket 
of Mr Green ( Incus a non ). 

The third day afforded one race only of the slightest inter- 
est. This was for a whip presented by his Highness the Nawab 
Nazim, the terms to be settled by the Stewards, who arranged 
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that it should be a mile handicap. There were six competitors, and 
the English mare Morgiana was landed first by a head by the 
younger Barker after a desperate rally in which every horse was 
well up. This fine finish confirmed the judgment of the handi- 
cappers, and tended to prove the oft questioned feasibility of 
bringing all classes of horses together at racing weights. The 
Trades’ Plate was a walk over for the Child, an unfortunate re- 
sult which it is to be hoped will not again occur, for the Trades- 
men of Calcutta deserve a better acknowledgment of the support 
they have given the races for many years past by contributing so 
valuable a prize to the Second Meeting. It is difficult however 
to ensure a sporting race except by making the terms of it ap- 
proximate to a handicap, of which it may be questioned if there 
is not quant . suff \ already, if the real object of racing is to be 
kept in view. 

Friday the 5th was the day appointed by the Stewards 
for the race for the Nawab Nazim’s Plate, value 2,500 Rs., with 
50 G. M. for the second horse. The terms on which this 
magnificent gift was to be contended for had been left for the 
decision of the body who usually regulate those matters, and they 
determined that the race should be over the Loger Course at han- 
dicapped weights. It may admit of a doubt whether fixing an 
intermediate day for it to come off* was a judicious arrangement, 
inasmuch as three consecutive days of racing were more likely to 
thin the fields than two severe days with an interval of rest be- 
tween. Be that as it may, however, the race was one of great 
interest and gave ample scope for* speculation. Minuet w'as 
the favorite when the weights were first declared, but it having 
transpired that Selirn had gone round the Course in extraordinary 
time when taking a sweat two days previous, the Madras horse 
fell into the second rank, and at the ordinary there was such a 
rush made by those who had “ the office” to get their money on 
the Walcr that he rose in the course of the evening to the almost 
unprecedented odds, for a handicap, of 3 to 1 upon him against 
the field. He w on the race w ith the most perfect ease, accom- 
plishing «th6 R. C. in 3m. 21s. with lOlbs. over his weight for 
age — a performance which contrasted with his running in the First 
Meeting shews the beneficial effect of strong work on "a good 
doer,” and goes far to support old John Ward’s dictum that 
“ half the goodness of a horse goes in at his mouth.*’ On the 
following day the Sweepstakes coupled to Baboo Radamadub 
Bonerjea’s Purse of 50 G. M. fell to Selim as a matter of course, 
there being nothing to oppose him but Cadwallader, whose owner 
must have forgotten that discretion is the better part of valour. 
The terms on which the purse was given having required three 
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horses to start it was withheld, but the worthy donor, with the li- 
berality for which he is distinguished, determined that there should 
be a race for it after the Winners’ and Losers’ Handicaps had been 
fun offi and an extra* day was accordingly fixed for another han- 
dicap, round the course and a distance. That there might be no 
lack of amusement, a purse was as usual on such occasions sub- 
scribed for to fill up the morning, open to all comers, to be handi- 
capped, over the Gilbert mile. 

^ Seventeen winners to be brought together in a two mile race 
was a severe test of the Stewards’ abilities ; how they performed 
the task the sequel will shew. Seven were thought by their 
owners sufficiently favored to have a chance, and though Minuet, 
as usual/rwas the favorite, his position was to be attributed rather 
to the unabated confidence of the party, than to want of judg- 
ment in the handicappers, and this w^as proved by the result. 
The chosen few that “ went for it” were Elepoo, Sir Hugh, 
Morgiana, The Boy Jones, Minuet, Maynootli and Cadwallader. 
The running was made by Sir Hugh and the pace was good 
throughout. At the distance it was a toss up between Elepoo, 
Sir Hugh, The Boy and the mare : at the corner of the Stand 
the two last shook off their companions, and the final struggle 
gave victory to the Boy by half a head. This race is to be 
noticed as the fastest for the distance ever run by an Arab in 
public up to that day. Tlie time was 3m. 60s. The favorite 
never shewed in front in any part of the contest, a circumstance 
it is difficult to account for if we look to his running in the one 
that followed. 

This was a private Sweepstakes for Maiden Arabs, two 
miles ; the object being to bring the Derby horses together at 
weight for age without any allowance. Both the Madras horses 
were declared to go, and the only owner besides who was game 
was the “ never- say-die” Mr Green, who being in with May- 
nooth resolved to have at least the semblance of a race for his 
money. As it turned out it was a very pretty one, though May- 
nooth with 41bs. more than the others had but little share in 
making it such — in fact he was beaten from the post. Hall and 
Sherburne, however, having nothing else to beat, resolved to try 
the bottom of their nags against each other, and ran the race 
through right merrily, the Child w inning in the end by half a 
length but with all ease in 3in. 50s., which, considering the weight 
(8st. 131bs.) was a performance to stamp him the best Arab tnat 
ever appeared on the course. What the object of this exhibi- 
tion was, unless it was to open the eyes of the handicappers 
for the two races that yet remained, it is difficult to divine, 
and the incident must be classed with the other eccentricities 
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by which the course of these bright particular stars was 
influenced. 

The finale was now at hand, and it must be confessed that 
three consecutive days of excellent racing and an extra day to 
“ top up” with, was a dose Sufficient for the most ardent admirers 
of the noble art. For the first race — Radamadub’s Purse — Gad- 
wallader, The Boy Jones, Elepoo, Morgiana and Battledore came 
out — Elepoo got away with the lead and made strong running 
from the starting* post, the rest lying far out of their ground. 
About half a mile from home West took a very judicious pull 
and eased his horse until he came round the Sudder turn, allow- 
ing the others to close. He then set him going again, was 
never touched, and just won, with nothing whatever to spare, by 
a length — Morgiana taking the second place. For *the mile 
Elepoo and Batdedore came again, in company with The Child, 
Emigrant, Problem (the Waler) and the Baron. As soon as 
the word was given the Child jumped from the post like a hare 
out of its form, was two lengths in advance in half a dozen 
strides, kept improving his advantage and at the half mile post 
had made every horse in the ?ace safe. He won without diffi- 
culty in lm. 51s. Battledore, who had been backed heavily for 
this event, was very fractious before starting and got away at 
least sixty yards behind the others. Had it not been for this mis- 
chance there can be little doubt that the finish of the race would 
have done more credit to the handieappers. The curtain now 
fell, apiid a geftcral admission that the cup of excitement had 
been drained to the dregs. The two Meetings had given fifteen 
days of capital sport; the settling went off “like oil” ; there 
were some heavy winners but the losings were spread over sq 
large a surface, and the results had been so chequered, that none 
appeared to be much the worse for the wear and tear of the 
campaign. 

The Meerut and Bombay Meetings followed, and may be 
considered to have closed the season. Of the first of these the 
less that is said the better. It is painful to see the Turf, which, 
when properly regulated, and entered upon in a right spirit, 
ought to be the, means of promoting gaiety and good fellow- 
ship, having a directly contrary effect owing to diffidences in 
which no party appears to be altogether blameless. The Bom- 
bay Meeting was certainly far inferior to that of last year, though 
some of the races brought out good fields in point of number. 
Judging from the time given in the published accounts of the 
running we must not look for a Derby winner among the maid- 
ens that preserved their purity through the arduous struggles 
of the recent meeting. 
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There is one particular in which the season just expired 
must be allowed to surpass all its predecessors, and that is the 
time of the races — the test in India, as has been already re- 
marked, of the goodness of any given performance. This im- 
provement is confined, it is true, to tfie races within the Ditch, for 
though the average of the timing at Sonepore was superior to 
any on record as regards that locality, and came nearly up to the 
best of the former Presidency Meetings, the running of the Beliar 
horses would bear no comparison with the clipping feats of the 
Calcutta fly^s, whether as a whole or in particular instances. 
It is no exaggeration to say that when the weights arc considered 
some of the races beat in point of time any public performance 
over the Calcutta Course, even including those of English horses. 
The fastest recorded two-mile race occurred in 1822 when the 
English horse Pluto 5 years old, carrying 8st. beat Scud 6 years, 
8st. 41bs. in three minutes and forty-nine seconds ; but in the last 
meeting we saw The Child of the Islands, also 5 years old, ran 
the same distance in three minutes and fifty seconds, carrying 8st. 
131bs. The year 1822 is memorable also for the quickest race 
round the course : it was won by the English marc Sophia, 4 
years old, carrying 8st. lib. and was run in three minutes and 
nineteen seconds, but this is certainly equalled if not surpassed 
by the race for the Nawab Nazim's Plate, in which — the dis- 
tance being the St. Lcgcr course — Selim, the winner, a four year 
old, ran round the course in three minutes and twenty-one se- 
conds, with 131bs. more weight up. The fastest run mile to be 
found in our chronicles came oft* in 1823 : the winner was the 
English horse Cannonade, five years old, and he got over the 
ground in one minute and forty-eight seconds, carrying 8st. 71bs. 
hardly a better performance than the Child’s on the last day : 
and the race for the All Arab Cup in which the last named horse 
with 7st. 81bs. completed a mile and a half in two minutes and 
forty-eight seconds, coming home in a hand gallop, has certainly 
no parallel in the India Racing Calendar. Regarding the run- 
ning of the Arabs at the periods referred to, it is only necessary 
to mention that R. C. in three minutes and forty-Svq seconds 
appears to have been an achievement that, called for special 
notice oh account of its excellence. 

In one respect — fine displays of jockeyship — the season 
just expired must be pronounced inferior to the one that immedi- 
ately preceded it. It is true there was no scarcity of artists, some 
of them of a very superior quality, and nearly all above medi- 
ocrity, but from some cause or another their talents were never 
exhibited in those beautiful struggles for mastery which made so 
many of the races of 1845-46 memorable — among these that for 
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the Allipore Champagne Stakes, for the Blue Stakes, and for the 
second race for the Winner’s Handicap, might be instanced as 
equal to any thing of the kind that would be seen in England. 
Of close contested races this season there was no lack, but none 
of them were distinguished \y that consummate joekeyship ex- 
hibited by Copeland and George Barker in the final struggle for 
the Blue Stakes last year. Poor Copeland ! his untimely death will 
long be regretted by the lovers of racing, for a more complete 
master of his art was never tossed into a saddle. But it was 
not only among the admirers of tine riding that hiJ merits were 
appreciated. His acuteness, integrity and industry, combined 
with his good humoured disposition, and sprightly but respect- 
ful manners won him friends among every class of the com- 
munity. 

The great importance that racing lias acquired in Calcutta 
as a public amusement, and the encouragement it receives con- 
trasted with the feeble support that was given to it some fifteen 
years ago must be attributed to a variety of causes, among which 
the reduction in the amount of entrances and the discontinuance 
of those heavy Sweepstakes for which the Presidency Meetings 
were formerly famous, are among the most, noticeable. A few 
years back keeping race horses in Calcutta was a much more 
serious business than it is at present. Few could then venture 
on the turf who had not long purses : and this was owing solely 
to the amount of the stakes, for in no country can a stud of 
racers be kept at so moderate an expence as in India. The con- 
sequence of this •state of things was that racing was confined 
almost entirely to matches, or to Sweepstakes with three or four 
Subscribers, and the public, taking little or no interest in such 
events, shewed no disposition to maintain the races by their con- 
tributions. But how different is the case now — during the 
last meetings a sum exceeding Rs. 5,000 was given in purses from 
the public racing fund alone, and the plates and purses contri- 
buted by associated bodies or by individuals amounted to nearly 
Rs. 15,000, exclusive of the plates given by dealers — making a 
tottd of oioiti than Rs. 20,000 or £2000 of English money. 
When we consider .that the public money given at Epsom^one of 
the first meetings in England, amounts to no more than £ 630 , 
and at Doncaster, notwithstanding the enormous profits of the 
townspeople during the races, the public contribution* does not 
exceed £1000, the rest being made up entirely of stakes and 
forfeits, it is no vain boast to assert that for munificence as regards 
the support of this noble national amusement Calcutta will stand 
a favorable comparison with the most celebrated places of racing 
resort at home. 
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There is one respect in which the turf in India, and more 
particularly in Calcutta, stands pre-eminent, and that is the libe- 
ral and gentleman-like spirit that pervades all its transactions. 
The practices that have brought racing at home into such deserv- 
ed disrepute, are here utterly unknown. Here it is followed as ail 
amusement by gentlemen instead of being adopted as a means 
of livelihood by professional sharpers. It is a very great error to 
suppose that racing necessarily leads to gambling and lavish 
expense, for in point of fact there are few men generally so little 
addicted to 1 play or even to heavy betting as the owners of race- 
horses, and the occupation furnished by superintending a string 
of racers usually takes up enough of a man's leisure to prevent 
his indulging in other expensive pleasures. It may appear para- 
doxical to affirm that it is an economical pastime, hut to those 
who will take the trouble to make it, a very little calculation will 
suffice to shew that, as much money is annually frittered away 
by men who without any propensity to gamble seek relaxation 
in cards or billiards as would with care and good management 
keep up a moderate stud of racers ; and this with the chance of 
turning up a trump that might cover their entire expences for 
years to come. Fpr varied amusement and healthful excitement 
there can be no doubt about which course of expenditure is the 
more profitable. 

It is now time to conclude. For the convenience of those 
who may wish for an easy means of reference, a figured state- 
ment is appended, which will be found to furnish in a con- 
densed form almost ewery particular regarding the recent Calcutta 
Meetings, on which information is usually sought. Respecting 
its accuracy no more need be said than that it has been prepared 
for the most part from the Secretary’s books, and that, though a 
trifling error may have crept in here and there, no pains have 
been spared to make it substantially correct. 


A Turfite. 
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FIRST MEETING. 


Race . 

Entered. 

Started . | 

Winners. 

V 

<c 

i 

Distance. 

Time. 

Amount o, 
Stakes. 






St. 

lbs. 

m. 

f. 

m. s. 

* Rs. 

Derby, 

41 

9 

Minuet , .... 

5 

8 

3 

2 

0 

3 53 

7,120 

Australian Purse, 

10 

6 

Paris 

5 

8 

13 

1 

4 

2 54 

3,248 

Sheik's Plate, . . 

6 

3 

Maynoath , . . 

6 

9 

3 

R. 

C. 

. . . . 

2,480 

50 G. M. Stakes, 

2 

2 

Boy Jones , . . 

aged 

8 

7 

2 

0 

4 17 

1,600 

Champagne, .... 

24 

3 

Cadwallader , . 

5 

8 

G 

R. 

C. 

3 26 

3,760 

70 G. M. Handi- 











cap, 

10 

6 

Qlenmore , . . 

aged 

9 

2 

R. 

c. 

3 25 

4,160 

Auckland, . . . . 

2 

1 

Sir Hugh , . . 

Do. 

8 

8 

2 

4 

. . . . 

960 

Australian Wei- 












4 

1 

Paris, 

5 

il 

7 

Tipppr C. 


1,120 

1 









r 

1 24 

30 G. M. Stakes, 

5 

5 

Problem , .... 

6 

8 

7 


c i 

1 24 

\ 2,400 









i 

1 25 

J 

Park St. Stakes, 

5 

2 

Croton Oil , . . 

aged 

9 

5 

R. 

c. 

3 33 

2,000 

Great Welter, . . 

5 

1 

Maynooth , . . 

G 

11 

7 

R. C„ 

. . . . 

1,600 

50 G. M. Sweep. 

4 

1 

Ditto, 

. . 

8 

3 

2 

0 

. . . . 

2,800 

Colonial Stakes, 

7 

2 

Paris, 

5 

8 

13 

R. 

c. 

3 32 

2,280 

Green Stakes, . . 

13 

4 

Baron,.. .... 

5 

8 

13 

1 

4 

3 0 

3,760 

30 G. M. Purse, 

5 

3 

o/ Me 











Islands, . . 

5 

8 

8 

1 

0 

1 52 £ 

2,080 

40 G. M. Purse, 

10 

a 

Minuet , .... 

5 

8 

8 

R. 

c.{ 

3 28 

3 33 

| 4,160 

30 G. M. Sweep. 

3 

9 

Boy Jones, . . 

aged 

8 

9 

(V 

G 

1 2G 

1,200 

50 G. M. Sweep. 

4 

2 

Baron, 

5 

8 

3 

3 

0 

6 10 

2,400 

50 G. M. Sweep. 

7 

2 

77ie Child, . . 

5 

8 

4 

1 

0 

1 52 

4,000 

50 G. M. Sweep. 











for N. S. W. 











horses, 

5 

2 

Selim , 

4 

8 

4 

1 

0 

1 54 

2,800 

Craven Stakes,. . 

4 

4 

Glaucus , .... 

aged 

9 

7 

1 

2 

2 22 

1,600 

Newmarket Stks. 

2 

2 

Bellona , .... 

3 

7 

9 

1 

0 

1 56 

960 

50 G. M. Purse, 

10 

3 

Child, . . 

5 

7 

11 

2 

0 

3 52 

5,520 

Bengal Club Cup, 

22 

2 

The Child, . . 

5 

8 

2 

2 

0 

3 58 

4,000 

25 G. M. Purse, 

3 

3 

Merry Mo- 





r 

1 ^<11 


• • 
• 



narch,. . .. 

5 

• 

8 

3 

1 

°{ 

i J)uj 

1 58 

| 1,600 

50 G. M. Purse 











Handicap, . . 

14 

G 

Cadwallader, . 

5 

8 

7 

1 

4 

2 51 

^240 

All Arab Cup, . . 

12 

3 

TA* CAiirf, . . 

5 

7 

8 

1 

4 

2 48 

4,600 

60 G. M. Purse 











Handicap, . . 

11 

G 

Selim,. 

4 

8 

5 

R. 

C. 

3 22 

* 3,280 

Winners’ Handi- 











cap, 

14 

10 

Bellona,.. . . 

3 

6 

10 

2 

0 

3 501 

5,136 









r 

2 55 

1 

Losers’ Handicap 

5 

4 

Sir Hugh, . . 

aged 

8 

10 

1 

*\ 

2 56 

y 2,000 









l 

2 59 

f 


Total... 88.864 
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Race . 

Entered. | 

Started. J 

Winners. 

Age. 

*2 

•£ 

Distance. 

Time. 

Amount of 
Stakes. 






st. 

lbs. 

m. f. 

m. s. 


Merchants’ Plate, 

19 

10 

Selim 

4 

7 

11 

Leger C. 

3 28 

7,600 

Selling Stakes,. . 

4 

4 

£ 

0 

1 
1 

aged 

8 

1 

1 2 

2 24 

1,600 

25 G. M. Sweep. 

6 

5 

Cadwallader , . 

5 

8 

0 

1 0 

1 54 

2,400 

20 G. M. Ha»- 










dicap, 

13 

4 

Selim , 

4 

8 

8 

R. C. 

3 30 

2,920 

30 G. M. Sweep. 

3 

2 

The Child , . . 

5 

8 

0 

2 0 

. . . . 

1,200 

20 G. M. Sweep. 

6 

5 

Brown Jumper 

. . 

9 

7 

0 C 

1 23 

1,920 

Civilians’ Plate.. 

19 

6 

Minuet 

5 

8 

3 

2 2 

4 25 

9,400 

Nawab Nazim's 










Whip 

8 

6 

Morgiana , . . 

5 

9 

0 

1 0 

1 54 

1,280 

Trades’ Plate. . . 

17 

1 

The Child, *. 

5 

8 

3 

2 0 

. . • . 

4,400 

25 G. M. Sweep. 

2 

1 

Paris 

5 

8 

4 

2 0 

. . . . 

600 

30 G. M. Sweep. 

2 

2 

Problem,.* .. 

5 

8 

12 

R. C. 

3 28 

960 

Nawab Nazim’s 









r 4,400 

Plate - 1 «t 

17 

6 

Selim 

4 

9 

0 

Leger C. 

3' 31 


Radamadaub’s 







\ 800* 

Cmnnn 

17 

2 

Selim ,. ... « . 

4 

8 

10 

2 0 

3 57 

4,240 

Forced Handicap 

17 

7 

Boy Jones ,* .* 

aged 

7 

12 

2 0 

| 3 50 

2,720 

Maiden Arab 










Sweep 

6 

3 

The Child ,. . . 

5 

8 

13 

2 0 

w 

e* 

o 

2,000 

Radamadub’s 










Purse, t - - - 

7 

5 

Elejioo .. . . 

aged 

8 

4 

R. C. and 









distance. 

3 38 

3,200 

Free Handicap 










Purse, 

10 

c 

Child,... 

5 

8 

13 

1 0 

1 51 

3,040 


* Second Horse. 


Total, . 54,680 

Total, 1st Meeting. . 88,861 


Grand, Total 1,43,544 

Prices of Plate. 


Bengal Club Cup,. . . . 

. . . . Rs. 

1,000 

Merchants’ ditto, 


1,200 

Nawab Nazira’s, 

• » • • »> 

2,500 

Trades’ Plate, 

» • * • »> 

1,550 


SUMMARY. 



Number 
of Races. 

Amount of Stakes. 

Pieces of 
Plates. 


33 

101760 

2 

by Cape Horses, » 

0 

0 

0 

by Country Breds, 

0 

0 

0 

by N. S. W. Horses, 

13 

40504 

2 

by English Horses, 

1 

1280 

0 


47 

1,43,544 

4 


N. B. — The above does not include matches or private sweepstakes. 
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ENGLISH SPOUTS. 

BY SARON. 

RACING. 

And the fierce coursers urged their rapid pace 
So swift, it seemed a flight, and not a race.” 

“ First stood the prizes to reward tl*e force 
Of rapid racers on the dusty course. 

A woman for the first, in beauty's bloom, 

Skill’d in the needle and the laboring loom ; 

And a large vuse, where two bright handles rise, 

Of twenty measures its capacious size. 

The second victor claims a mare unbroke, 

Big with a mule, unknowing of the yoke. 

The third, a charger yet untouched by flume ; 

Four ample measures held the shining frame. 

Two golden talents for the fourth were placed, 

An ample double bowl contents the last.” 

Homer’s Iliad. 

The advantages derivable from the encouragement of iurf amuse- 
ments are too well known to require recapitulation. Suffice it then to 
say, that independent of the great benefit our country has derived from its 
breed of horses, not a little gain has been derived from having festive 
meetings, where the patrician and the plebeian, the rich and the poor, the 
landlord and the tenunfc, the peer and the peasant, the farmer and the 
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labourer, accompanied by their respective families, may meet for one 
common purpose, that of recreation and innocent amusement. 

Since the cant of modern times has put an end to fairs, wakes, May- 
day games, and other harmless amusements of the humbler classes, I feel 
happy to think that the turf is flourishing* ; ami now that the spirited 
exertions of the present Under Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment have put an end to the low, cheating, gambling booths, the race- 
course is now what it ought ever to have been — an arena for good sport 
and fellowship. The Earl of Bath, in his description of Newmarket and 
its races, in J 753, writes as follows : — “ This is, indeed, a noble sight ; 
it is a piece oi* grandeur, and an expensive one too, which no nation but 
our own cau boast of.” What would his lordship have said had he lived 
to have attended the Ascot or Goodwood meetings of 1845 ? 

Nesbitt, in his Treatise on Sports and Games, gives the following 
intercstidg and classical account of the antiquity and progress of horse- 
races : — “ Horse-races were used at public festivities even so early as the 
patriarchs’ times. They began in the most eastern nations, and from 
them other countries followed their example. At first, the horses drew 
their burthens, instead of carrying them on their hacks, as they now do ; 
saddles were not invented until ages after. The Persian monarchs cele- 
brated the festivity of Mithras with great pomp ; and amongst other 
amusements they had their chariot races. The Greeks had their Hippo- 
dromes, and the Ludus Trojanus was instituted in Sicily. Montfaucon 
tells us, the Equeria at Rome were so called from the races that were inn 
in the Campus Martins. Augustus, the Emperor ot Rome, was a great 
admirer of these horse-races, as Virgil tells us in a most inimitable des- 
cription ; and after the Emperors had instituted the solemn festivities of 
the Romans, the horse-races were a principal part thereof. How far the 
horses ran before they got to the last tncta from the starting place, is not 
expressed by historians : but we are informed that the Grand Circus at 
Rome was about 21f>7 Roman feet in length, and 9(>0 broad, of a semi- 
circular form at the end ; the other end in a right line, but rather circu- 
lar ; and that the races commonly ended at the seventh turn round the 
meta . The number and length of the heats also varied, the usual number 
of missus or matches was about twenty-four, though sometimes a lur 
greater number was exhibited : for Suetonius says, that the Emperor 
Domitian presented a hundred matches in one day. At those races, the 
Romans, as in the present day, rode in different colours, particularly the 
company of charioteers, to distinguish themselves ; these were generally 
four — viz. pmssifift (green), russita (red), alba or atbata (white*), and the 
van eta (sea colour). Montfaucon gives a copper-plate of a drawing of an 
urn which has two inscriptions upon it — the uppermost, regarding the 
horses ; the lower, human beings. Over the quadruped was the follow- 
ing inscription : — 4 That this was to the memory of the horse Equilo, 
begot by Equilo, which had conquered 137 times ; won the second prizes 
88 times, and the third 37 times.’ In Spartianus we find that Hadrian 
was so fond of his horses, that he built sepulchres for them ; and there 
yet remains an epitaph to Borysthenes, called Alanus, from the country lie 
came from, who was the property of the Emperor.” 
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The breed of race-horses is descended from stallions brought from 
the Medea, Persians, and Arabians, which they give mares to suit in size, 
strength, and wind ; in all which we have excelled other countries. Roger 
de Belesme, created Earl of Salisbury by the Conqueror, is the first upon 
record that introduced a Sp&iish stallion into his seat at Pmvlsland ; 
from which, that part of Wales was celebrated for a swift and noble breed 
of horses. Geraldus Cambrensis, who lived in the reign of Henry II., 
takes notice of it ; and Michael Drayton, contemporary with Shakspeare, 
sings their excellence in his Polyol bion. This breed was destined to 
mount the flower of the nobility in their tournaments. # 

James Markham, who wrote in 1579, mentions running horses ; hut 
these were only designed for matches between gentlemen. This diver- 
sion, however, got greater in favour, and subscriptions were entered into 
to make a purse, or to .purchase plates for the winner. Thus the turf- 
men of those days went on breeding for shape and speed alofle, without 
considering bottom, until the reign of Queen Anne ; when a public- 
spirited individual left thirteen plates or purses to be run for at such 
places as the crown should appoint, upon condition that every horse should 
carry twelve stone for the best of three heats — four miles. By this means 
a stronger horse was raised, who, if he was not good enough upon the 
race-course, made a hunter. 

Itaces appear to have flourished greatly in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and to have been carried to such an excess as to have ruined 
many of the nobility. The celebrated George Earl of Cumberland is said 
to have wasted more of his estates than any of his ancestors, and principally 
by his love of the turf and the tilt-yard. It does not seem that the Virgin 
Queen was addicted to the spoit, for races are never mentioned among 
the courtly diversions of that day, nor did they take place at the far- 
famed fete at Kenilworth, where Leicester introduced eveiy amusement 
calculated to gratify the taste of his royal mistress. In the following 
reign, racing seems to have thrived better, as we read of some celebrated 
courses. Camden also states that in 1607 there were races near York, 
and the prize was a small golden bell. Hence the origin of the saying of 
“ hearing of the bell.” Lord Herbert, of Chcrbury, denounces the sys- 
tem of races. “ The exercise” writes this gallant philosopher, “ I do not 
approve of, is running of horses, there being much cheating in that kind ; 
neither do I see why a brave man should delight in a creature whose chief 
use is to help him to run away.” 

In 172Q, George the First jliseontinued the cups or bowls, original ly 
given by Ithat merry-hearted monarch, Charles the Second, estimated at 
one hundred guineas value, and upon which the names of t-lif winning 
horse, owner* and jockey were usually engraved. Since that period, 
King’s plates and Queen’s plates have baen paid in specie. # 

In the historical list of horse matches published by Cheny, there were, 
in 1727? only eleven of these royal plates run for — viz. three at Newmar- 
ket, and one at Black Hambleton, Guilford, Ipswich, Lewes, Lincoln, 
Nottingham, Winchester, and York. Since which period the royal pa- 
tronage has been extended to the following places: — Ascot, Bedford, 
Burford (discontinued in 1802), Canterbury, Carlisle, Chelmsford, 
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('hcster, Curragh (Ireland), Caledonian Hunt (Edinburgh), Doncaster 
Edinburgh, Egham, Guildford (this ought to be transferred to a more 
sporting meeting), Goodwood, Hampton, Ipswich, Lichfield, Leicester, 
Lewes, Liverpool, Lancaster, Manchester, Northampton, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Plymouth and Devonport, Richmond (Yorkshire), Shrewsbury, 
Sal sbury, Warwick, Weymouth, Winchester, and York. 

llarrod, in his antiquities of Stamford, Lincolnshire, has the follow- 
ing curious remarks: — - 6 From an ancient copy of articles, which came 
into my hands, it appears that there were races formerly run over 
Whittering Heath yearly, cm the Thursday before Midlent-Sunday, for a 
plate of ten pounds value, provided by the town, the fifth article of which 
is here copied for its singularity: ‘ Art. V. That if anye of the 
matched horses, or theire riders, eliaunce to fall in anye of the four heats, 
the rest of the riders shall staye in their places where they were at the 
tyme of the fall, until he so fallen have his foot in the stirrope again. 5 
I apprehend that the running horses, at the time of making the above 
article w r ere not so fleet as now, for it appears to me that it would be very 
difficult to stop them in their present career. 

Among the distinguished men who have supported the turf in this 
country, may be mentioned George the Fourth and William the Fourth ; 
the late Duke of York ; the Dukes of Richmond, Cleveland, Grafton, 
lied ford, and Beaufort ; Marquises of “Exeter and Westminster ; Earls 
of Glasgow’, Stradhroofee, Wilton, Chesterfield, Eglintoun, Vcrulam, and 
Lonsdale; Lords George Bentinck, Foley, Kinnaird, &c. ; and last, not 
least, the Right Hon. (diaries James Fox. In a memoir of this celebrat- 
ed statesman, we find the following notice : — “ An orator from his infancy, 
and a sportsman by intuition, or the prevalence of fashion, it can create 
no surprise that we find him a blazing comet of the senate, and a mem- 
ber of the Jockey Club. Upon the turf he was always accustomed to 
animadvert upon liis own losses, and repeatedly observed ‘ that his horses 
had as much bottom as other people's, but that they were such slow, good 
ones, that they never went fast enough to tire themselves. 5 55 He had, 
however, the gratification to experience some few exceptions to this 
imaginary rule; for in April, 177 2, he was so lucky at Newmarket as to 
win nearly sixteen thousand pounds, the greater part of which he got by 
betting against the celebrated Fincher, who lost the match by only half a 
neck. The odds at starting w ere two to one on the losing horse. 
In the year 1700, his horse Seagull w’on the Oatlands stakes at Ascot, of 
one hundred guineas each (nineteen subscribers), beating the Prince of 
Wales's Escape, Serpent, and several of the very best horses of that year, 
to the grfcat mortification of His Royal Highness, who immediately match- 
ed Magpie against him, to run four days afterwards, two miles, for five 
hundred guineas. This match, on which immense sums were depending, 
was won with ease by Seagull. At this period, Lord Foley and Mr Fox 
were confederates. 

In the same year, Mr. Fox and his confederate had thirty horses in 
training, the majority of w hich were of no great celebrity ; but the win- 
nings of Seagull, in stakes alone, amounted to no less than fifteen hundred 
and twenty guineas, exclusive of at least double that sum in bets. In 
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those days, wc must remind our readers that the plates averaged from fifty 
to one hundred pounds, which will account for what in that time was looked 
upon as a large sum of public money to win, but which in ours would be 
trifling. 

The death of Lord Foley ifl 1 793, the friend in whose judgment Mr 
Fox most confided, relaxed his ardour for horse-racing. His Lordship 
entered upon the turf with a clear estate of -£1,800 a year, and £100,000 
ready money, which was considerably diminished by his doings at New- 
market, Ascot, and Epsom. At the Spring Meeting at Newmarket, in 1 789, 
Mr Fox is said to have w’on not less than fifty thousand^ pounds ; and at 
the October meeting, at the same place, the following year, he sold two 
of his horses Seagull and Chanticleer, for four thousand four hundred 
guineas. In the previous year, 1788, Mr Fox and the Duke of Bedford 
won eight thousand guineas between them, at the Newmarket Spring 
Meeting. In the course of these races, Mr Fox and Lord Barfymore had 
a match, which was given as a dead heat, and the bets off. 

On coming into office with Lord North, in 1783, Mr Fox sold his 
horses, and erased his name from several of the clubs of which he was a 
member. It was not long, however, before he again purchased a stud, 
and in October, 1783, he attended the meeting at Newmarket. The 
King’s messenger was obliged to appear on the course, to seek one of the 
ministers of England among the sportsmen on the heath, to deliver dis- 
patches upon which perhaps the fate of the counfry might have depended. 
The messenger on these occasions hid his badge of office, the greyhound, 
not liking that the world should know' that the King’s adviser should be 
amusing himself at Newmarket, when he should have been serving him in 
the metropolis. But Charles Fox preferred the betting rooms to Down- 
ing-street. 

The race-hofse of this country excels those of the whole world, not 
only for speed, but bottom. There is a great difference, however, between 
the present race and that of fifty or sixty years ago ; for in those days 
four-mile heat6 were the fashion. The sporting records at the end of the 
last century give the following exploits of horses of that and previous 
periods : — Childers (known by the name of Flying Childers), the property 
of the Duke of Devonshire, w as looked upon as the fleetest horse that ever 
was bred : he was never beaten ; the sire of this celebrated horse was an 
Arabian. Bay Malton, by Sampson, the property of the Marquis of 
Rockingham, ^ won nearly £6,000 in seven races : at York he ran four 
miles in seven minutes forty three and a-half seconds. Dorimant, belong- 
ing to Lord Ossory, won prizes to the amount of £13,360. Ellipse was 
allowed to be the fastest horse that ever ran in England since the time of 
Child*ers ; after winning largely for his owner, he covered, by subscription, 
forty mares at 30 guineas each. Highflyer, by King Ilerod, Vas the best 
horse of his day ; was never beat but once, nor paid forfeit but once : 
his winnings amounted to above £9,000, although he only ran os a three, 
four, and five year old. Matchem stands high both as a racer and as the 
sire of many of our most favourite horses : as a stallion he realized for his 
master more than £12,000: he died in 1781, at the advanced age of 
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thirty-three. Shark won a cup value 120 guineas, eleven hogsheads of 
claret, and above & 10,000 in plates, matches, and forfeits. 

The Whip, supposed once to have been the property of Charles the 
Second, is of a very antique form ; and the legend runs that the royal 
“ father of his people,” as he well miglrt be called, presented it to some 
nobleman of his day, and whose arms it now hears. The handle, which 
is very weighty, is of silver, with a ring at the end of it for what is usually 
eallcd a cord and tassel, but which, in this instance, is made of the mane of 
Eclipse, while the lash is made of the tail of that celebrated horse. There 
is no official record of the origin of the challenge for the whip, nor the 
year in which it ‘was first made; but as the nobleman above alluded to was 
probably the Master of the Horse to the merry regal Giovanni of 1670, 
it is not unlikely that it commenced during that monarch’s reign. 

The following are the results of the respective struggles for this 
ancient trophy : — 

17f>r», — Mr Fenwick’s Matchcm, by Cade, won it, heating Mr 
Bowles's Trojan. The odds fluctuated not a little; 2 to 1 at starting upon 
the winner, which varied to f> to 1 on the loser. During the race it w as, 
at the turn of the lands, Windsor Castle to a Highlander’s hothie on 
Matchcm. On being taken out of training Matchcm became a covering 
stallion, by which his owner cleared upwards of .*£1 7,000. 

1704. — H.R.H. the Duke of Cumberland’s Duinplin, by Cade, heat 
Lord Grosvenor’s Pangloss, by Cade. 7 to 4 on the loser. 

1708. — Lord Rockingham’s Malton beat Lord Grosvenor’s Cardi- 
nal Puff, in a canter. 5 to 1 on the winner. 

1770. — Lord Grosvenor’s Gimcrack beat Lord Rockingham’s Pil- 
grim. 5 to 2 on the winner. 

1776* — Lord Grosvenor’s Sweet William beat .Lord Abingdon’s 
Transit. 

1777* — Mr Pigott’s Shark received 100 guineas compromise from 
Lord Grosvenor’s Man brow, the noble lord retaining the Whip. 

1778. — The prize was carried off by Mr Pigott’s Shark, beating 
Lord Ossory's Dorimant; Lord Abingdon’s Pretender paying forfeit. 7 
to 4 on Dorimant. 

1781. — Lord Grosvenor challenged for the Whip, and named 
Potooo 00000 ; and no one being hold enough to enter the arena with this 
son of Eclipse, the whip w r as passed to his lordship. 

1783. — In this year Potoooooooo retained the prize, beating ’Sir John 
Lade’s Nottingham. 

1783. — (October Meeting) Mr Parker’s Anvil beat Lord Foley’s 
Guildford and Mr O’ Kelly’s Bond row, who fell lame. Anvil the favour- 
ite, at 1 1 to 8 on him. 

1786. — Mr O’Kelly ’s Dungannon beat Mr Wyndham’s Drone. 
Anvil, sold to the Prince of Wales, paid forfeit. 

1792. — Duke of Bedford’s Dragon beat Mr Wilson’s Creeper and 
Lord Clermont’s Pipator. 
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1 704- — Mr Wharton’s Coriander, by PotHo's, beat Mu Wilson's 
Creeper, who again ran* second, realizing the lines of the poet: — 

“ Vertentem sese frustra sectabere canthnm, 

Cum rota posterior curras et in axe secundo.” 

Pirns. Sat. v. 71. 

1795 . — The Whip was challenged for in the Second Spring Meeting, 
by Lord Darlington, naming St. George ; and no one being found to 
encounter the patron Saint of England, the prize was handed over to his 
lordship. It did not, however, long remain in the possession of the noble 
owner of Raby, as in the Second Octoher Meeting of \he same year it 
was challenged for by Lord Sackville's Kitt Carr, and passed into his 
hands. 

] 808. — Lord Grosvenor named his mare Violantc as a competitor 
for the Whip ; which not being accepted, it for the fifth time went to 
Eaton. 

1815. — The Hon. George Watson challenged for, and came into 
possession of, the Whip, naming his horse Pericles. 

1822. — Mr Lechmere Charlton took the prize without a contest, 
having challenged with his Orville horse Master Henry. 

In 1823 Lord Foley named Sultan by Selim, and became possessor 
of the Whip. In this year Master Henry paid <£400 in forfeits to Sultan. 

In 1827 Lord Anson challenged with Sligo.. 

In 1828 Colonel Wilson's Lamplighter, 5 yrs. old, received forfeit 
from Lord Cleveland’s Memnon, 0 yrs. old. 

In 1820 Mr Gully's Mameluke beat Colonel Wilson’s Lamplighter. 

The Whip may ttc challenged for on the Tuesday or Wednesday in 
the Second Spri§g, or on Monday or Tuesday in the Second Octoher 
Meeting in each year ; and the acceptance must be signed, or the Whip 
resigned, before the end of the same meetifig. If challenged for and 
accepted in the Spring, to be run for on the Tuesday in the Second 
October Meeting following; and if in the October, on the Thursday in 
the Second Spring Meeting following, 13. C., weight I0st., and to stake 
200 sovs. each, play or pay. 

At the First October Meeting, 1768, Augustus Henry, Duke of 
Grafton, who died highly respected May 4, 1811, entertained a large 
party of noblemen and gentlemen, principally members of the Jockey 
Club, at Euston II all, w ho thru and there determined upon the purchase 
of what was Jn those days considered a splendid gold cup, to he called the 
Jockey Club Gold Cup ; each member, twenty-seven in number, sub- 
scribing five guineas each. The late Sir Charles Bunbury — tlm George 
Bentjnck of the turf of that day, as far as spirit and liberality are con- 
cerned — was appointed treasurer. The following are the names of the 
subscribers: — Dukes of Ancaster, Bridgewater, Grafton, Kingston, and 
Northumberland ; Lords Barrymore, Bolingbroke, Grosvenor, Molyneux, 
Ossory, and Rockingham ; Sirs Charles Bunbury, L. Dundos, John 
Moore; Colonel Parker; Messrs. Blake, Fenwick, March, Meyncll, 
Ogilvy, Panton, jun., Pigot, Pratt, Shafton, Stapleton, Vernon, aud 
Wentworth. 
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In 1768 Mr Vernon’s Marquis won the Jockey Club Cup, beating* 
three others. 

In 1769 Mr Shafto’s Goldfinder gained the prize, beating 1 Marquis, 
the winner of the previous year, and four others ; four paying forfeit. 

In 1770 Mr Shafto’s Goldfinder walked over. On the following day 
he broke down in his gallop, or he was to have started for the King's 
Plate against Eclipse. Goldfinder possessed great speed and power, was 
never beat, nor paid forfeit. He was sold to Sir Charles Sedley in 1771 
for 1,350 guineas. 

In 1771 the Duke of Cumberland’s Juniper beat a field of four, 
three paying forfeit. But the cup was not doomed to grace the royal 
sideboard long, for in 1772 Lord Ossory’s gr. f. Circe won it in a race 
reduced to a match ; the Duke of Cumberland’s Pompey paying forfeit. 

In 177*1 Mr Foley’s Pumpkin won it, beating two horses, two paying 
forfeit. One of the latter was Mr Blake's Firetail, who in the preceding 
Spring Meeting had beat Pumpkin, 8st. each, R.M., 590 guineas. 5 to 
2 on the loser. 

In 1774 Lord Grosvenor’s Mexico was proclaimed winner, beating 
two others ; one paid forfeit. 4 to 1 against the winner. 

In 1775 his lordship was again successful. Swcetbrier, by Syphon, 
walking over ; it being his last appearance upon the turf. Swcetbrier 
was never beat. In 1790 he was sold at Tattersall’s for 20 guineas. 

In 1776 the star of good fortune still shone on the house of Gros- 
venor ; Sweet william, by Syphon, walking over for the cup. 

In 1777 Lord Ossory’s Dorirnant walked over. 

In 1779 and 17H0 Lord Grosvenor’s PotBo’s walked over. 

The conditions are, that the cup may be* challenged for on the 
Monday or Tuesday in the First Spring Meeting in each year ; to he mn 
for over the B.C. on Tuesday in the First October Meeting following, by 
horses, &c., the property of members of the Jockey Chib ; four years old 
carrying 8st. 71b., five years old 9st. 21b., six years old and aged 9sfc. Gib. 
Each person, at the time of challenging, is to subscribe his name to a 
paper, to be hung up in the Coffee-room at Newmarket, and deliver up to 
the keeper of the Match-book the name or description of the horse, &c., 
sealed up, which shall be kept till six o’clock on the Saturday evening of 
that week ; and if not accepted, or only one challenger, to be returned 
unopened ; but if accepted, or if more than one challenger, to be then 
opened and declared a match or sweepstakes of ^200 each, play or pay. 
If the challenge be not accepted, the cup to be delivered to the keeper of 
the Match-book, in the meeting ensuing the challenge, for the pel-son who 
may becdtaie entitled to the same. 

In order to lay before my readers the system that was adopted during 
the last century and at the commencement of the present, I have selected 
some of the most extraordinary races that have been recorded ; and, in 
looking them over, it will be seen that their principal characteristic was, 
length of course, weights, and heats. In the days we live in, heats are 
nearly abolished ; there are few races of more than three miles, and the 
weights, except for Welter Stakes, gentlemen riders, never exceed ten 
stone. How it could have paid a plater in the days of Queen Anne to 
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run twelve or sixfceeen miles for £30, £40, or £50, I know not. The 
wear and tear of the animal, added to the expense of training, the jockey, 
whining money, &c., must have left what was usually called a Flemish 
account, but which I now presuipe may be called a Pennsylvanian one, id 
est, no balance in hand. But proceed we with a card and a sheet list of 
races in the olden time. 

1709. — York (on Clifton and Rawcliffe InjBfs). A Gold Cup, value 
£50, for six years old horses, 1 2st. each, four-mile heats. 


Mr Metcalfe’s b. h. Wart 1 1 3 

Mr Hebleth waiters gr. h. Stout 2 2 1 

Mr Wilke’s b. h. Captain 3 3 2 

Col. Norcliffe’s b. h. Squirrel 4 dis. 


According to the rules of racing at this period, the horse wjiich had 
won the first and second heats was obliged to start for a third, and to save 
his distance to entitle him to the prize. 

1711. — York. Sir W. Strickland’s gr. h. Castaway won a Plate of 
£ 20 , four mile beats, beating a large field of horses. 

1714. — York, Friday, July 30. A Plate of .a£40 for aged horses ; 


list. each. Four-mile heats. 

Her Majesty Queen Anne’s Star 3 3 I 1 

The Lord Chamberlain's Merlin * • * • • • 1 2 3 2 

The lion. Mr Cecil’s Creeper 2 1 2 3 


During the running on the following Monday, an express arrived 
with the news of Queen Anne’s death. 

1717* — York, August. A Plate of £40, four-mile heats. 


Mr Pulleyn’s Sly 1 1 1 

Lord Huntingdon’# Bully Rock ? 2 2 2 

Mr Stapleton’s Bridget 3 3 3 

Mr Howard’s Crutches dis. 


High odds on Crutches, who was leading, near the distance-post, 
when his rider, Thomas Duck, intentionally threw himself off. The horse 
won the heat notwithstanding, but was deemed distanced by not bringing 
in his weight. 

1718. — Newmarket, Duke of War ton’s Chance and Lord Hills- 

borough’s gr. m., 9st. each ; four miles ; 500 gs., h. ft. ; ran a dead 
heat . • • 

1719. — Newmarket, April. Three Matches, six miles each. 

. 1719. — Newmarket, October. Two Matches of six miles each, one 
of eight • In the latter the Duke of Devonshire's b. m. by Barto, heat 
Mr Frampton’s Nutmeg, 8st. 01b. each; 1 50 guineas, h. ft. 

1720. — Newmarket, March, One Match of eight miles, Six of six 
miles, and two of five miles. In one of the six-mile races Lord Dro- 
gheda’s Galloway beat Mr Fagg’s pony. Owners on. 50 guineas, h. ft. 

1720. — Newmarket, September. Duke of Wharton's Coneyskins, 
list.. 101b., against Lord Hillsborough’s Speedwell, I2st. ; twei ve-mile 
heats. 1000 gs., h. ft. The match was drawn. Mr Frampton’s Hob- 
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ler, list, lib., received forfeit from Lord Drogheda’s Pickle Herring*, 
list.; eight miles. 200 guineas, h. ft. Lord Hillsborough’s Winchester 
beat Lord Drogheda’s Beelzebub, 8st. 31b. each ; eight miles. 200 gs., 
h. ft. 

1721. — Newmarket, October. Mr Panton’s Molly, Ost. 21b., re- 
ceived forfeit from Lord Drogheda’s Tickle Pitcher, Ost. ; four miles. 
200 guineas, h. ft. Mr Panton’s Molly, Ost. 31b., received forfeit from 
Lord Drogheda’s Tickle Pitcher, Ost. ; four miles. 200 guineas, li. ft. 
Mr Panton’s Molly, Ost. 51b., received forfeit from Lord Drogheda’s 
Tickle Pitcher, Ost. ; four miles. 200 guineas, h. ft. The second of these 
three matches was to have been run forty-four minutes after the first, and 
the third at the same interval after the second. 

1722. — Newmarket, October. Mr Panton’s Molly heat Mr Mor- 
gan’s I^ean, Ost. each ; shv miles. 300 guineas. Duke of Devonshire’s 
Childers, 7 years old, beat I^ord Drogheda’s Chanter, 12 yrs. old, lOst. 
each; sir miles. 1,000 guineas. Mr Cotton’s Fox beat Lord Dro- 
gheda’s Snip mare, 8st. Gib. ; six miles. 150 guineas, h. ft. Lord 
Hillsborough’s Sparks received forfeit from Colonel Pitt's Merry Pintle, 
8st. each ; six miles. 200 guineas, h. ft. Mr Clarke’s Tinker received 
forfeit in a racing match from Col. Pitt ; 7st. each ; twelve miles. 500 
guineas, h. ft. 

1723. — Newmarket, October. Town Plate of 20 guineas, 12st. 
each ; four mile heats? 

Mr Glassock’s Neal 2 2 1 1 

Mr Morgan’s Ruffler 1 1 2 dis. 

Lord Drogheda’s Othello, whose occupation went in the second heat. 

1724. — Newmarket, September. Lord Halifax's Red Robin and 
Lord W. Manners’s Venus. 10st. each; six miles ; 100 guineas, h. ft. ; 
ran a dead heat. 

1727. — Grantham. The Whimsical Plate of £40, added to a Sweep- 
stakes. The horse that wins the first heat to win the plate, and the 
remainder to run for the sweepstakes. 

1728. — Newmarket. Col. Howard’s ch. m., by a foreign horse, 
won the King’s Plate, lOst. each ; four miles. 

1732. — Newmarket. Mr Hutchin’s b. m. beat Mr Levin’s b. m., 
7st. 71b., twelve miles. 50 guineas, h. ft. 

1745. — Chester, April. The annual City Plate, value <£30, for any 
horse carrying lOst. exclusive of saddle and bridle ; four-mile heats. 


Mi^Brograve’s Smiling Billy 5 1 4 1 

Mr Parker’s Shrimp 7 2 1 2 

Sir H. Harpur’s Darling 1 5 5 r 3 

* 

Six others started. 


1746. — September, Curragh of Kildare. His Majesty’s Plate of 
100 guineas for any horse carrying 12st. ; four-mile heats. 


Mr 'Keating’s Grenadier 5 4 11 

Mr Dillon’s Ground Joy 4 1 3 2 

Mr Johnson’s Forfeit 1 3 5 3 
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And two others. Heavyish work, sixteen miles, with I2st. 

1747« — Burford, September, £50 for five and six years old, which 
had not won a Royal Plate ; four-mile heats. 


Mr Keck's Lady Charlotte 5 1 2 1 

Sir J. Moore’s Shadow # . 4 2 1 2 

Mr Dutton’s Rat 1 3 4 dr. 


And two others, drawn third and fourth heat. 

1749. — Newmarket, October. A £50 Plate for five and six year 


olds ; four mile heats. 

Lord Portmorc’s Skin, by Crab, G yrs. old 3 4 1 1 

Mr Greville’s Noble, 5 yrs. old 4 1 3 2 

Duke of Kingston's Jolly Roger 1 3 2 3 

Duke of Hamilton’s Chance 2 2 dr. 

1701 • — Carlisle, May. £50 for four-year-olds, 9s t. eacl*. Two- 
mile heats. 

Dr. Dunn’s Cadabora 1 7 0 3 0 1 

Mr Dalton’s Bold Burton 8 5 6 1 0 2 

Mr Lupton’s Stella 3 1 4 5 3 3 


Five others started. One fell ; another ran against a post, and hurt his 
rider so much that he expired the same night. 

In 1793 Mr Dormer’s b. e. by Drone (affc»rwards called Mean- 
well), ran fourteen heats for three plates within five weeks ; viz. : Septem- 
ber 11, at Stockton, four heats ; October 3, at Boroughbridge, five heats 
— the third a dead heat ; and lastly, October IB, at Malton, five heats — 
tlie fourth a dead heat. The same jockey (J. Shepherd) won both of 
the five heats ; riding Drowsy, by Drone, at Boroughbridge, and Mr. 
Donner’s b. c. by Drone at Malton. After that task, what’s in a name ? 
A drone colt rumtitfg two such races is prodigiofis ! 

1797. — Doncaster, September. One hundred pounds ; weight for 


age. Two-mile heats. 

Mr G. Crompton’s Warter 5 0 5 1 0 1 

Sir C. Turner’s Pepper Pot 3 0 1 5 0 2 

Sir F , St an dish’s Stamford 1 3 6- 2 dr. 


Four others started. 5 to 1 against the winner at starting. After each 
heat the betting fluctuated pretty considerably. 

1800. — Egham, September. The Ladies’ Plate, for two, three and 
four-year-olds* Two-mile heats. * 

Mr Fletcher’s AUegranti, by Pigeon, three years old (W. Chif- • 

aey) 0 0 1 I 

Mr Slark’s Lady Skirmish, by Pegasus, three years old ... . 3* 3 2 2 

Sir. C. Banbury’s Gig, by Whiskey, three years old 0 0 $ 2 dr. 

]g03. — Cardiff, July. A free Plate of £50. Four-mile heats: — 

Mr Phillipps’a Kolia, by Overton, six years old 1 1 

Colonel Kingscote’s Tango, by Buzzard, four years old 2 2 0 0 

Mr Jeimer’s Highlander, by Rattler, six years old 3 3 0 0 
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After the two dead heats. Colonel Kingseote and Mr .Tenner divided the 
•takes. Sixteen miles for £25 rayther sharp work. 

Six days afterwards Highlander had a twenty mile job for the Stewards’ 
Plate of £50, at Carmarthen, beating Holla, who won the first heat, but 
fell and was distanced in the third. Tin* brave Highlander got the second 
heat. King Edward by Pegasus the third, and the fourth proved a dead 
heat (query, dead beat) between Highlander and King Edward : the 
fifth was won by Highlander. 

1804. — Lichfield, September. £50 for three and four-year-olds, that 
never won a plate of greater value. Two-mile heats. 

Mr Clifton ? s Sir Ulic M‘Killigut, by Whiskey, four years 


old 4 4 10 1 

Mr Coventry’s Laura, by Pegasus, four years old 0 1 3 0 2 


Mr Kellerman’s Mary, by Precipitate, four years old . . 3 3 4 3 dr. 

Mr Arookes’s Optician, by Telescope, three years old . . 0 2 2 dr. 

1806. — Bibury, June. Handicap Plate of <£50. Heats, the new mile. 


Mr Douglas’s Ducat 5 3 1 1 

H. R. H. The Prince of Wales’s Pedestrian 0 1 0 3 

Mr Mellish’s Norod 0 4 0 2 

Mr Lindon’s La Mancha 3 2 dr. 

Duke of St. Alban’s b. m. by Young Eclipse 4 dr. 

1807. — Malton Craven Meeting, March. £50 for all ages. Two- 
3 heats. 

Mr N. Hodgson’s Lady Mary, by Beningborough, six years 

old 0 0 1 1 * 


Mr Marris’s Sir Sampson, by Stamford, three years old «... 0 0 2 dr. 

Six miles for a three-year-old ! “ Train a child how lie should go !” 

1800. — Leicester, September. The Burgesses Plate of ^50. Four- 
mile heats. 

Lord Lowther’s Ilylas, by Beningborough, five years old 0 2 0 I 1 

Sir T. Stanley’s Viper, by Serpent, five years old ... . 1 3 0 2 dr. 

Duke of Rutland’s Ned, by Teddy, four years old ... . 0 1 3 3 dr. 

1816. — Newton, June. A Plate of £70, the gift of T. Blackburn, 
Esq., weight for age. Three-mile heats. 

Sir T. Stanley’s Charioteer, by Young Chariot, four years 

old 3 4 1 1 

Mr Sykes’s Outcry, by Camillus, five years old 0 0 2 2 

Mr Oarforth’s, by Camillus, dam by Ruler, four years old. .00 dr. 

Mr Fletcher’s Viceroy, by Sancho, six years old 4 3 dr. 

1820. — Newcastle, Staffordshire, August. Handicap Sweepstakes 
of 5 guineas each, with 50 guineas added, for all ages. Heats, twice 
round and a distance. 

Sir J. G. Egerton’s Astbury, by Langton 3 3 3 1 1 

MrMytton's Handel, by Governor (afterwards Theodore 
Majocchi) .... 0 0 0 2 2 
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Sir W. Wynn's Tarragon, by Haphazard 0 0 0 3 dr. 

Sir T. Stanley's Cedric, by Walton 4 dr. 


The horses were handicapped by the Honourable Henry Rous of that day, 
Dr. Bcllyse, of Audlem, Cheshire; and was a proof of his knowledge of 
the turf. Handel and Tarragon *ran three dead heats. 

1825. — Wells, July. Sweepstakes of £5 each, with £30 added. 
Heats, one mile and a distance. Four subscribers. 


Mr Dundas's b. c. by Pyramus 0 1 0 1 

Mr Dilly's Parody 0 2 0 dr. 

Mr Small's Eaglet fell. • 


The Pyramus colt walked over for the last heat, Mr Dundas dividing the 
stakes with Mr Dilly. Small profit this, after the expenses of jockey, 
winning money, &c. 

1827* — Newmarket, May. Handicap Plate A. F. 


Mr Scott Stonehewer’s Goshawk 0 0 1 

Mr Wyndham's Stumps 0 0 2 

Mr Payne's colt, by Octavius 3 dr. 


Three others started. Some money must have changed hands, as before 
the race it was 5 to 1 against the winner. After the first dead heat, 6 
to 4 on Stumps ; after the second dead heat, 5 to 4 on Stumps. Lots 
of stumpmg-up that day. • 

Among the curiosities of the turf I find the following names : — At 
Malton, 1735, Mr Parson’s “ l am little, pity my condition.” At Salis- 
bury, 1742, “Coughing Polly,” and “Peggy grieves me.” At Here- 
ford, 1743, “Have patience and you’ll see.” These are worthy the 
attention of some ?»f our modern name-givers, who call their horses : “ I 
wish you may get if. ;” “ Stop awhile, says Sloy r 5” and “ To bed, to bed, 
says sleepy-head.” 

In 1737 I find a match between Lord Portmore’s Squirt and Lord 
Lonsdale’s Sultan, crossing and jostling hawed ! 

To show what gentlemen jockeys did in by-gone days, I see that in 
April, 1745, Lord Byron’s Robin Hood beat Lord R. S. Manners’s b. h., 
ridden by the owners ; twelve stone each ; four •mile heats ; 200 guineas. 
And again, Mr Parson’s b. h. beats Lord Byron’s gr. m., and Duke of 
Kingston’s b. h. ; fourteen stone ; owners to ride. 

In January, 1795, a match was run over the race-course at Don- 
caster, on$ fdur-mile heat, for n stake of 200 guineas, between Mr 
Sitwell’s grey mare and Mr Johnson’s ch. gelding, carrying slvtegn stone 
each ; won by the former. The chronicler of those days adds : “ This 
was a* hard race, and most powerfully contested ; the extra high weights 
exceeding the customary annals of racing etiquette /” • 

We cannot conclude this account of the turf without recording two 
celebrated matches that took place at Newmarket and York; in the 
former of which the late Duke of Queensberry figured, and in the latter 
Mrs Thornton, who, though defeated in her first match, finally bore off 
the bell. 
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In Mr Pick's “ Historical Racing Calendar” we find the following 
account of the carriage-match, made by the Earl of March, afterwards 
Duke of Queensbury, and Earl of Eglintoun, with Theobald Taaffe and 
Andrew Spowle, Esqs., for 1,000 gs. “ The conditions of the articles 
were, to get a carriage with four running. wheels, and a person in or upon 
it, drawn by four horses, nineteen miles in one hour ; their lordships were 
to give two months’ notice what week it should be done in, and had the 
liberty of choosing any one day in that week.” The match was performed 
on Newmarket Heath on the 20th of August, 1750, in fifty-three minutes 
and twenty-seven seconds. The machine, with a postilion of Lord March’s, 
fixed thereon, * weighed about twenty-four stone. The horses were all 
properly trained for racing ; the two leaders, including riders, saddles, 
and harness, carried about eight stone each, and the wheel-horses about 
seven stone each. Tawney (late Mr Greville’s), the near leader, was 
ridden by. W. Everett, Mr Panton’s groom, who had the conducting of 
the pace. The off leader, Roderick Random (late Mr Stamford’s) ; the 
near leader, Chance (late Duke of Hamilton’s) ; and the off-leader, Little 
Dan (late Mr Thompson’s, of Beverley, Yorkshire) were riddeu by three 
hoys, who had bolsters to preserve their shoulders. A groom, dressed in 
crimson velvet, rode before to clear the way. The postilion was dressed 
in a white satin waistcoat, black velvet cap, and red stockings; anil Mr 
Everett, and the three boys that rode the horses, were in blue satin waist- 
coats, buckskin breeches, with white silk stockings, and black velvet caps. 
The traces of the machine (by an ingenious contrivance) ran into boxes 
with springs, when any of the horses hung hack, to prevent the traces 
from getting under their legs, and a rope went from the further end of 
the carriage to the pole, and was brought back under it, to keep the pole 
steady. By the side of each wheel there were tin casej with oil dropping 
on the axletree, to prevent its firing. The hoy placed thereon was only to 
fulfil the articles. It started about seven in the morning, near the six- 
mile house, and ran between the Warren and Ruhhing-liouses, came 
through at the ditch called the Running Gap, then turned to the right, 
and ran three times a corded piece of ground four miles, and then back to 
the place it started from. The first four miles were ran in nine minutes. 
The match was performed before a great number of spectators, without 
any person attempting to ride with it, except Mr George Tuting and 
Lord March’s groom, wdio were to assist in case of accident. 

The late Sir Charles Turner’s leaping- match, made with the Earl of 
March, for 1,000 guineas, and performed on Fell, near Richmond, 
Yorkshire. “ The conditions of the matbh were, that Sir Cliarles Turner 
sliould yi<le ten miles within the hour, in which he was to take forty 
leaps ; eaeh leap to he one yard, one quarter, and seven inches high.” 
Sir Charles performed it on a Galloway, with great ease, in thirty-six 
minutes. • 

We now approach the celebrated Thornton match, which created so 
great an interest at the time ; and certainly the novelty of a lady riding 
over a public race-course, against, in one instance, a professional jockey, 
was one that surprised not a little the weak minds of the sportsmen of that 
day. Certainly, as far as horsemanship, courage, judgment, and seat went, 
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few could be found in any period to have competed with this fair eques- 
trian. 

The match took place on the last day of York Races, August 25th, 
1804, for 500 guineas, and 1,000 guineas bye; four miles; between 
Colonel Thornton's ch. h. Vingarillo, and Mr Flint’s hr. h. Thornvilie. 
Mrs Thornton to ride her weight against Mr Flint's. Three days 
before the races, the fair jockey, mounted upon Vingarillo, took a four 
mile gallop. She was dressed in mazarine blue, and wore a neat black 
jockey-cap, looked very well, and was in high spirits. She went off in a 
canter, sat her horse amazingly tight and snug ; at times put him to the 
top of his speed, winded him, and showed that she had all his powers 
perfectly in her command. All the knowing ones were astonished at the 
style of horsemanship in which she performed her gallop, and declared it 
equal, if not superior, to any Chifncy or Buckle, of Newmarket celebrity. 
Unfortunately, when within about three distances from home, the saddle- 
girths gave way, and she came with considerable violence to the ground. 
Fortunately the fair equestrian did not sustain the slightest injury. But 
to the race. “ Never did we witness,” says the chronicler of that day, 
“ such an assemblage of people as were; drawn together on the above 
occasion — one hundred thousand at least. Nearly ten times the number 
appeared on Knavesmere that did on the day when Bay Malton ran, or 
when Eclipse went over the course, leaving the two best horses of the day 
a mile and a half behind. Indeed, expectation wgs raised to the highest 
pitch from the novelty of the match. Thousands from every part of the 
country thronged to the ground. In order to keep the course as clear as 
possible, several additional people were employed ; and, much to the 
credit of the (5th Light Dragoons, a party of them were also on the 
ground, mounted for the like purpose, and which unquestionably was the 
cause of many lives being saved. About four o’clock Mrs Thornton 
appeared on the ground, full of spirit, her horsd led by Colonel Thornton ; 
afterwards appeared Mr Flint. They started a little past four o’clock. 
The lady took the lead for upwards of three miles in a most capital 
style. Her horse, however, had much the shorter stroke of the two. 
When within a mile from home, Mr Flint came up, took the lead, 
and kept it. Mrs Thornton used every exertion ; but, finding it im- 
possible to win the race, she pulled up, in a sportsmanlike style, when 
within about two distances. Before the race the odds in favour of the 
lady were 5 arid 6 to 4 ; and in running the first three miles they got 
up to 2 to 1. During the last mile the tables turned, and Mr Flint 
was backed at high odds. Never, surely, did a woman ride in a 
better style. It was difficult to say whether her horsemanship , her dress, 
or her beauty, were most admired — the tout ensemble was unique . Mrs 
Thornton’s dress was a leopard-coloured body, with blue sleeves, the rest 
buff, and blue cap. Mr Flint rode in white. The race was Vun in nine 
minutes and fifty-nine seconds. Thus ended the most interesting race 
ever run upon Knavesmere. No words can express the disappointment 
felt at the defeat of Mrs Thornton. The spirit she displayed, and the 
good humour with which she has borne her defeat, have greatly diminished 
the joy of many of the winners. From the very superior style in which 
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she took her gallop on the previous Wednesday, betting was greatly in her 
favour ; her close-seated riding astonished the beholders, and inspired a 
general confidence in her success. Not less than £200,000 were pending 
upon this match. 99 

The following letter shortly afterwartls appeared in the York Herald , 
which shows the pleasantry, as well as the pluck, of the lady. We ought 
to mention that Mr Flint was brother-in-law to the intrepid horsewoman, 
having married her sister. 

“ Mr Editor,— Having read in your paper that Mr Flint paid me every atten- 
tion that could pe shown upon the occasion of the race, I request you will sub- 
mit the following elements of politeness to the gentlemen of the turf, for them to 
sanction or reject, upon any future match of this kind taking place : — 

“ Element 1. — Mr Baker, who kindly offered to ride round with me, on account 
of th^dangerous accident I met with on the Wednesday before, from my saddle 
turning round, was positively and peremptorily refused this permission. 

** Element 2. — At the starting post the most distant species of common courtesy 
was studiously avoided ; and I received a sort of word of command from Mr 
Flint, as thus — * Keep that side, Ma’am !' For a morning's ride this might be 
complimentary ; but it was here depriving me of the whip hand. 

** Element 3. — When my horse broke down in the terrible way he did, all the 
course must have witnessed the very handsome manner in which Mr Flint brought 
me in, i. e., left me ovt , by distancing me as much as he possibly could. 
il If these should be received as precedents, the art of riding against ladies will 
be made most completely easy. 

41 CHALLENGE. — After all this, I challenge Mr Flint to ride the same 
match, in all its terms, over the same course next year ; his horse, Brown Thornville, 
against any one he may choose to select out of three horses I shall hunt this season. 

fl “ Alicia Thornton. 

41 Thornville Royal, Sept. 1, 1804." 

In the August Meeting of the following year, at York, Mrs Thorn- 
ton’s two matches came off. The first was one for four hogsheads of 
Coti Roti, 2,000 guineas, h. ft., and 600 guineas, p. p. (which the lady 
stood herself), Colonel Thornton’s Mr Mills, alias Clausum Fregit, by 
Otho (rode by Mrs Thornton), walked over ; Mr Bromford having de- 
clined to ride. The second was entered as follows : — Colonel Thornton’s 
Louisa, by Pegasus, out of Nelly, 9 st. 6 lbs. (rode by Mrs Thornton), 
against Mr Bromford’s Allegro, by Pegasus, out of Allegranti’s dam, 
13 st. 6 lbs., Mr Buckle to ride. Two miles. 500 guineas. * The fol- 
lowing account of the race, from an old record, will not, we think, be 
uninteresting to our readers : — 

“ Mrs Thornton appeared dressed for the occasion in a purple cap 
and waistcoat, long nankeen coloured skirts, purple shoes, and embroider- 
ed stockings ; she was every way in health and spirits, and seemed eager 
for the decision of the match. Buckle was dressed in a blue cup, with 
blue-bodied jacket, and white sleeves. At half past three they started ; 
the jAequestri&n (as Mathews was wont to call female equestrians), tak- 
ing the lead, which she kept for some time. Buckle then put in trial his 
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jockeyship, and passed the lady, keeping in front for only a few lengths, 
when Mrs Thornton, by the most excellent — we may truly say — horse- 
manship, pushed forwards, and came in in a style far superior to anything 
of the kind we ever witnessed ; , winning her race by half a neck. The 
manner of Thornton’s riding is certainly of the finest description ; 
indeed, her close-seat and perfect management of her horse, her hold and 
steady jockeyship, amazed one of the most crowded courses we have for a 
long time witnessed ; and on her winning she was hailed with the most 
enthusiastic shouts of congratulation.” Rather a good afternoon's worth, 
say we, £2,205 and four hogsheads of Ooti Roti. • 

In conclusion, I am too happy to find that the turf is looking up. 
Her Majesty’s patronage at Ascot tends considerably to the encouragement 
of horse-racing. It was in the early days of George the Fourth, then 
Prince of Wales, that under his auspices the turf flourished, until the un- 
fortunate event occurred that deprived Newmarket of the presence of His 
Royal Highness. He was, indeed, iit7roxzpbm5 &a.ai\suf, the horse-delight- 
ing Prince of the Greek poet ; and we should hail the day with gladness 
that brought the Queen’s Royal Consort upon tiie turf. His Royal High- 
ness is a keen follower of Nimrod, a first-rate shot, a good practical far- 
mer, and were Prince Albert to become a breeder and owner of race-horses, 
his character as an English sportsman would be complete ; and what can 
exceed that appellation ? The country, to whom His Royal Highness is 
allied by the dearest ties, look up with gratitude to the patrons of field- 
sports, to those who, sympathizing with their less fortunate brethren, sup- 
port; the manly exercises and amusements that our ancestors have handed 
down to us. May they never degenerate in our days ! 

The space allotted to me in this monthly number prevents my enter- 
ing into a detail of flie racing of the present day ; suffice it to say that 
through the strenuous exertions of that Napoleon of the turf, Lord 
George licntirick, racing is flourishing. There has been a greater sum of 
money subscribed for the last, three years, for Epsom, Ascot, Doncaster, 
and Goodwood, than has ever previously been known ; more horses are in 
training ; and the system of punctuality in starting, which is as necessary 
upon the course as it is in private life, is now being carried out at almost 
all the great meetings. Roguery has been exposed, Levanters have been 
warned off, and the whole system has a more healthy aspect. Despite, 
then, of what modern innovators may say, the turf will flourish, so long 
as it is supported by such men as the Dukes of Richmond, Bedford, and 
Beaufort, the Marquis of Exeter, Earls of Eglintouu and Glasgow. Lord 
George Bentinck, and others, whose names would swell a column. * 

Sporfing Review , for Jane and September. 
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T11E OLYMPIC GAMES. 

“ Sunt quos curriculo pulvcrem Olympicunt 
Collegisse juvat ; metaque fervidis 
Evitata rotis, palmaque nohilis 
Terrarum dominos evririt ad Dcos.” 

Horal . i. 1. 

The Olympic course was divided into two parts — the Stadium, and 
the Hippodromus ; the former of which was an elevated open causeway, 
six hundred feet long, being appropriated to the foot-races and most of 
the combats; while the latter was reserved for the chariot and horse 
races. Pausanias has transmitted to us an accurate description of both, 
particulary of the Hippodromus ; but, instead of a detail, which would 
he little interesting to the general reader, we prefer copying the following 
animated picture of the scene exhibited at Olympia on the morning when 
the games were opened. “ At the first dawn of day we repaired to the 
Stadium, which was already filled with athletic, exercising themselves in 
preparatory skirmishes, and surrounded by a multitude of spectators ; 
while others in still greater numbers were stationing themselves confused- 
ly on a hill, in form" of an amphitheatre, above the course. Chariots 
were flying over the plain ; on all sides were heard the sound of trumpets, 
and the neighing of horses, mingled with the shouts of the multitude. 
But when we were able to divert our eyes for a moment from this specta- 
cle, and to contrast with the tumultuous agitations of the public joy the 
repose and silence of nature, how delightful were tlfe impressions we ex- 
perienced from the serenity of the sky, the delightful, coolness of the air 
from the Alpheus, which here forms a magnificent canal, and the fertile 
fields, illumed and embellished by the first rays of the sun !”* 

The candidates having undergone an examination, and proved to the 
satisfaction of the judges that they were freemen, that they were Grecians 
by birth, and that they were clear from all infamous and immoral stains, 
were led to the statue of Jupiter within the senate-house. This image, says 
Pausanias, was better calculated than any other to strike terror into wicked 
men, for he was represented with thunder in both hands ; and, as if that 
were not a sufficient intimation of the wrath of the deity against those who 
should forswear themselves, at his feet ‘there was a plate of brass, contain- 
ing terrible denunciations against the perjured. Before this statue the 
candidates, their relations, and instructors, swore on the bleeding limbs of 
the victims that they were duly qualified to engage, solemnly vowing not to 
employ fny unfair means, but to observe all the laws relating to the Olym- 
pic Games. After this they returned to the Stadium, and took their sta- 
tions by lot, when the herald demanded “ Can any one reproach these 
athletee with having been in bonds, or with leading an irregular life ?” 
A profound silence generally followed this interrogatory, and the comba- 


* Anacharsis, cap. 38. 
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tants became exalted in the estimation of the assembly, not. only by this 
universal testimony to their moral character, but by the consideration that 
they were the free unsullied champions of the respective states to which they 
belonged ; not engaged in any vulgar struggle for interested or ordinary ob- 
jects, but incited to competition by a noble love of fame, and a desire to up- 
hold the renown of their native cities in the presence of assembled Greece. 
Such being the qualities required before they could* enter the lists, it was 
some distinction even to have been an unsuccessful competitor, for each 
might truly exclaim in the words of Achelous, when defeated by Hercules, 

Non tam 

Turpe fuit vinci quam contendisse decorum. 

Filled with anxiety, their friends gathered round them, stimulating their 
exertions, or affording them advice, until the moment arrived when the 
trumpet sounded. At this signal the runners started off amid 4he cries 
and clamour of the excited multitude, whose vociferations did notecase 
until the herald procured silence by his trumpet, and proclaimed the name 
and abode of the winner. The following is a translation of an epigram 
upon this subject in the Greek anthology, the hyperbole of which, when 
the poet describes the swiftness of the victor, may be compared with 
Virgil’s upon Camilla. It must be borne in mind that Tarsus, the birth- 
place of the winner, was founded by Perseus, who in old fables is repre- 
sented as having had wings upon his feet. # 

ON ARIAS OF TARSUS, VICTOR IN THE STADIUM. 

The speed of Arias, victor in the race, 

Recalls the founder of his native place, 

For* able in the course with him to vie, 

Like him he seems on feather’d feet to fly. 

The barrier when he quits, the dazzl&l sight 
In vain essays to catch him in his flight. 

Lost is the racer thro’ the whole career, 

Till victor at the goal he reappear. 

The prize of the simple foot-race in the Stadium, as it was the most 
ancient, was deemed the most honourable of any ; so much ho, that the 
name of the victor was generally associated with the Olympiad, and quoted 
with it by writers and historians ; a distinction which must have been more 
attractive than any other to a people so passionately fond of fame as the 
Greeks. % vary the diversions *of the Stadium, foot-races were after- 
wards performed by children, by armed men, and by athletae, v»ho ran 
twelve times the length of the Stadium. None of the victors were crown- 
ed till the last day of the festival, but at the end of the race they carried 
off a branch of palm, an emblem, says Plutarch, of their insufferable vi- 
gour and resolution in triumphing over difficulties, since it is the nature of 
that plant to rise and flourish against all endeavours to bend or suppress 
it. In order to excite the greater emulation, the olive crowns, as well as 
the palm-branches, were deposited on a table of gold and ivory, placed 
within view of the competitors, and of the whole assemblage. On his 
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receiving the palm, every one pressed forward to see and congratulate tlir 
victor ; his friends and relations embraced him with tears of joy, and, 
lifting him on their shoulders, held him up to the applauses of the specta- 
tors, who strewed handfuls of flowers over him. 

The gymnastic, exercises, which bore the name of the Pentathlon, 
consisted usually of leaping, running, quoiting, darting, and wrestling, the 
precise form and manner of which it is unnecessary to detail, though we 
may notice, before we quit this part of the subject, that the leapers per- 
formed to the sound of flutes playing Pythian airs ; and that they seem to 
have had poles or some artificial assistance in jumping. This, indeed, 
would be necessary, if we are to credit an inscription, cited by Eustathius, 
on the statue of Phaulus of Croton a, which asserts that he had leaped a 
distance of fifty-five feet. Chionis, the Spartan, is said to have accom- 
plished fifty-two. 

The Ciestus, a cruel and dangerous species of boxing, in which the 
hands and arms were furnished with gauntlets, loaded with lead or iron, 
was revived in the twenty -third Olympiad ; but, as the victory in this 
game was frequently stained with blood, it was never held in much esti- 
mation by the Greeks, who evinced in their public sports none of the 
sanguinary ferocity that characterized the Romans. Daiuoxcuus, a cham- 
pion of the caestus, having slain his adversary under circumstances of much 
cruelty and treachery, was not only refused the wreath, blit driven from 
the Stadium with every mark of infamy and indignation, while his deceas- 
ed victim was solemnly crowned by the judges. The combatants in this 
exercise wore headpieces of brass for their defence, notwithstanding which 
they were often terribly mutilated, though they might escape with life and 
limb. The following epigram of Lucilius informs us, that a cactus-fighter 
once became so disfigured that, being unable to establish bis identify, lie 
lost his inheritance to a younger brother. 

c i 

ON A CONUITEROR IN THK CJRSTUS. 

This victor, glorious in his olive wreath, 

Had onee eyes, eyebrows, nose, aucl ears, and teeth, 

But turning cactus-champion, to his cost, 

These, and, still worse, his heritage he lost ! 

For by his brother sued — disown’d — at last, 

Confronted with his picture, he was cast.* 

A ulus G ell ins relates a singular story of one of the athletic, a con- 
firmed stammerer, who, being a candidate for one of ' the four sacred 
crowns* and perceiving the officer who was appointed to match the com- 
batants fraudulently endeavouring to put a wrong lot upon him, cried out 
against it w ith such vehemence, that, the impediment being suddenly 
cured, he Jcoatiiuied for the rest of his life to speak without hesitation. 

These gymnastic exercises, being the most ancient, took precedence 
of the horse and chariot races, though the competitors in the latter were, 
generally speakiug, men of higher rank and consideration than the athlete, 


* Anthol. lib. ii. cap. 1. ep. 1. 
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ami the. spectacle was much more pompous and magnificent. The richest 
individuals of Greece made a study and a merit of producing the species 
of horses best adapted for the course ; thus accomplishing the original 
object of the institution, which probably had in view the improvement of 
the breed : and even sovereigns «and republics frequently enrolled them- 
selves among the competitors, intrusting their glory to able horsemen and 
charioteers. At one festival, seven chariots were entered in the name of 
the celebrated Alcihiades, three of which gained prizes, and furnished an 
occasion to Euripides for inscribing a complimentary ode to the conqueror. 
Over a bar that ran across the entrance of the lists was placed a brazen 
dolphin, and upon an altar in the middle of the harrier stobd an eagle of 
the same metal. By means of a machine, put in motion by the president 
of the game, the eagle suddenly sprang up into the air with its wings 
extended, so as to he seen by all tlie spectators ; and at the same moment 
the dolphin sank to the ground, which was the signal for tlu> cars to 
arrange themselves in order for the race. Besides the statue of Hip- 
podamia, and the table on which were placed the crowns and palm- 
branches, there were several images and altars in the course, particularly 
that of the Genius Taraxippus, who, as his name imports, was said to 
inspire the horses with a secret terror, which was increased by the shrill 
clangour of the trumpets placed near the boundary, and the deafening 
shouts and outcries of the multitude. 

While the chariots were ranged in line rca<]y to start, the horses, 
whose ardour it was difficult to restrain, attracted all eyes by their beauty, 
as well as for the victories which some of them had already gained. 
Pindar speaks of no less than forty chariots engaged at one and the same 
time. If we recollect that they had to run twelve times the length of the 
Hippodrome in going and returning, and to steer round a pillar or gaol, 
erected at each extremity, we may imagine what confusion must have en- 
sued when, upon the signal-trumpet being soifnded, they started amid 
a cloud of dust, crossing and jostling each other, and rushing forwards 
with such rapidity that the eye could scarcely follow them. At one of 
the boundaries a narrow pass was only left for the chariots, which often 
baffled the skill of the expertest driver ; and there were upwards of 
twenty turnings to make round the two pillars, so that at almost every 
moment some accident happened, calculated to excite the pity or insulting 
laughter of the assembly. In such a number of chariots at full speed, 
pushing for precedence in turning round the columns, on which victory 
often dependeg, some were sure to be dashed to pieces, covering the 
course with their fragments, and adding to the dangers of the race. As 
it was, moreover, exceedingly difficult for the charioteer in his irftsteady 
two-whpeled car to retain his standing attitude, many were thrown out, when 
the masterless horses plunged wildly about the Hippodrome, overturning 
others who had perhaps previously escaped every danger, and thought them- 
selves sure of winning. To increase the confusion, and thereby afford better 
opportunities for the display of skill and courage, there is reason to believe 
that some artifice was employed for the express purpose of frightening the 
horses when they reached the statue of Taraxippus. So great sometimes 
was their consternation, that no longer regarding the rein, the whip, or 
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the voice of their master, they broke loose, or overturned the chariot and 
wounded the driver. Perhaps it would be impossible to give a more 
accurate description of a chariot race in all its forms than is furnished' by 
the following passage from the Electra of Sophocles, as translated by 
West. After enumerating the ten different competitors for the prize, the 
author proceeds — 

These, when the judges of the games by lot 
Hfcd fix'd their order and arranged the cars, 

All at the trumpet's signal, all at once, 

Burst from the barrier, all together cheer'd 
Their fiery steeds, and shook the floating reins. 

Soon with the din of rattling cars was fill'd 
The sounding Hippodrome, and clouds of dust, 

Ascending, tainted the fresh breath of mom. 

Now mix'd and press’d together on they drove, 

Nor spared the smarting lash, impatient each 
To clear his chariot, and outstrip the throng 
Of clashing axles, and sliort-blowing steeds, 

That panted on each others necks, and threw 
On each contiguous yoke the milky foam. 

But to the pillar as he nearer drew, 

Orestes, reining in the nearmost steed, 

While, in a larger scope, with loosen'd reins, 

And lash'd up to their speed the others flew, 

Turn'd swift around the goal liis grazing wheel. 

As yet erect upon their whirling orbs f 
Roll'd every chariot, till the hard-mouthed steeds 
That drew L the Thracian car unmaster’d broke 
With violence away, and turning short, 

(When o’er the Hippodrome, with winged speed, 

They had completed now the seventh career,) 

Dash'd their wild foreheads 'gainst the Libyan car. 

From this one luckless chance, a train of ills 
Succeeding, rudely on each other fell 
Horses and charioteers, and soon was fill'd 
With wrecks of shatter'd cars the Phocian plain. 

Erect Orestes, and erect? his car, ** 

Thro' all the number'd courses now had stood ; 

But, luckless in the last, as round the goal 
The wheeling courser turn’d, the hither rein 
Imprudent he relax’d, and on the stone 
The shatter'd axle dashing, from the wheel 
Fell headlong, hamper'd in the tangling reins. 

The frighted mares flew diverse o’er the course. 

The throng'd assembly when they saw their chief 
Hurl’d from his chariot, with compassion moved, 
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His youth deplored, deplored him glorious late 
For mighty deeds, now doom'd to mighty woes ; 

Now dragg’d along the dust, his feet in air ; 

Till, hasting to his aid, and scarce at length 
The frantic mares restraining, from the reins 
The charioteers releas’d him, and convey’d, 

With wounds and gore disfigur’d, to his friends. 

On the last day of the festival, the conquerors being 1 summoned by 
proclamation to the tribunal within the sacred grove, received the honour 
of public coronation, a ceremony preceded by pompous sacrifices. Encir- 
cled with the olive-wreath,* gathered from the sacred tree behind the 
Temple of Jupiter, the victors, dressed in rich lmhits, bearing palm- 
branches in their hands, and almost intoxicated with joy, proceeded in 
grand procession to the theatre, marching to the sound of flutes, and sur- 
rounded by an immense multitude, who made the air ring with their accla- 
mations. The winners in the horse and chariot races formed a part of 
the pomp, their stately coursers, bedecked with flowers, seeming, as they 
paced proudly along, to he conscious participators of the triumph. When 
they reached the theatre, the choruses saluted them with the ancient hymn, 
composed by the poet Archilochus, to exalt the glory of the victors, the 
surrounding multitude joining their voices to those of the musicians. 
This being concluded, the trumpet sounded, the, herald proclaimed the 
name and country of the victor, as well as the nature of his prize, the 
acclamations of the people within and without the building were re- 
doubled, and flowers and garlands w T ere showered from all sides upon the 
happy conqueror, who at this moment was thought to have attained the 
Ibftiest pinnacle of •human glory and felicity. Diagoras of Rhodes, him- 
self an Olympic victor, brought two of his sons to the games, who, on 
receiving the crown they had won, placed it oh the head of their father, 
lifted him on their shoulders, and bore him in triumph along the Stadium. 
The spectators threw flowers upon him, Exclaiming — “ Die, Diagoras ! 
for thou has nothing more to wish,” a complimentary exclamation which 
was unfortunately fulfilled ; for the old man, overcome by his happiness, 
expired in sight of the assembly, and in the arms of his children, who 
bathed him with their tears. 

The last duty performed by the conquerors at Olympia was sacrific- 
ing to the twelve gods, which was sometimes done upon so magnificent a 
scale as to entertain the whole multitude who came to witness the solem- 
nity. Thefr names w*ere then enrolled in the archives of the Eleans, and 
they were sumptuously feasted in the banqueting hall of the PrytAneiiifi. 
On the •following days they themselves gave entertainments, the pleasure 
of which was heightened by music and dancing ; or they were banq netted 
by their friends, wdio, as we learn from the following story in 'Plutarch, 
vied with one another for that honour, and thought no expense too great 

* Tliis trifling reward was supposed to be in memory of the labours of Her- 
cules, which were accomplished for the public good, and for which the hero claimed 
no other distinction than the consciousness of having been the friend of mankind. 
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for the occasion. Phocus having 1 obtained a victory in the Panathenean 
games, and being invited by several of his friends to accept of ari enter- 
tainment, at length pitched upon one to whom he thought that preference 
was due. But when Phocion his father came to the feast, and saw, among 
other extravagances, large vessels fi lldtl with wine and spices set before 
the guests when they came in to wash their feet, he said to his son, 
“ Phocus ! why do you not make your friend desist from dishonouring 
your victory ?” # 

At these festivities, whether public or private, were frequently sung 
by a chorus, accompanied with instrumental music, such odes as were 
composed in' honour of the conqueror ; but it was not the good fortune 
of every victor to have a poet for his friend, or to be able to pay the price 
of an ode, which was sometimes considerable, as we learn from the 
scholiast upon Pindar. The friends of one Pytlieas, a conqueror in the 
Nemearf games, came to Pindar to bespeak an ode, for which he demand- 
ed so large a sum, that they declined his offer, saying “ they could erect, 
a statue of brass for less money.” Some time after, having changed their 
opinion, they returned and paid the price required by Pindar, who, in 
allusion to this transaction, begins his ode with setting forth, “ that he 
was no statuary, no maker of images, that could not stir from their 
pedestals, and consequently were to be seen only by those who would give 
themselves the trouble to go to the place where they were erected ; 
but he could make a poem which should fly over the whole earth, and 
publish in every place that Pytheas had gained the crown in the Nemean 
games.”* 

Already loaded with honours at the scene of action, the victors 
returned to their own country with all the pageantry of triumph, preceded 
and followed by a numerous train, and sometimes entered their native city 
through a breach made in the walls, to denote that the place which could 
produce such strong and valiant men, had little need of stone bulwarks. 
“ In certain places the victors hud a competent subsistence furnished to 
them from the public treasury ; in others they w'ere exempt from all 
taxes ; at Lacedaemon, where every distinction was of a warlike nature, 
they had the honour to combat near the king ; almost every where they 
had precedency at the local games ; and the title of Olympic victor added 
to their names ensured them an attentive respect, w hich constituted the 
happiness of their future lives. ”f 

To perpetuate their glory after death, the conquerors themselves, 
their friends, or their country, generally set up their statues in the sacred 
grove of the Olympian Jupiter, which contained an almost incredible 
iminbef of these figures. A long list of the most remarkable may be 
found in the sixth hook of Pausanias. The statue of Ladas, an eminent 
racer, was so animated, not only in point of attitude, but in the lively ex- 
pression of assured victory in the countenance, that 46 it is going this 
moment,” says an epigram in the Anthology, “ to lea]) from the pedestal, 
and seize the crown.” 

* West’s Pindar, vol. iii, p. 185. 

t Anacharsis, cap. 38. 
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To form a correct notion of the appearance of Olympia and its neigh- 
bourhood at the period of the games, it must be recollected that the 
whole open country, and more - especially the hanks of the Alpheus, Sore 
the semblance of a va.st encampment, from the great number of tents set 
up to accommodate the visiters ; and that as business and traffic were 
combined with pleasure in tiiis national festival, the great fair, with its 
dealers, showmen, mountebanks, and exhibitors of all sorts, occupied 
every moment got engrossed by the games. River and sea were covered 
with innumerable vessels ; the shore with carriages and horses ; spectators 
were thronging from all quarters of the earth, and itf every possible 
variety of costume, some conducting victims for the Olympian Jupiter, 
some deputed to publish edicts ; others coming to display their vanity and 
ostentation, or to distinguish themselves by their superior talents and 
knowledge. Here sculptors, painters, or artists, exhibited specimens of 
their skill — there rhapsodists were to be seen reciting fragments of Ho- 
mer and Hesiod ; while the peristyles of the temples, and all the most 
conspicuous places in the porticoes, walks, and groves, wen; crowded with 
sophists, philosophers, poets, orators, and historians, arguing witii one 
another, reciting their productions, and pronouncing eulogies on the 
Olympic Games, on their respective countries, or oil distinguished indivi- 
duals, whose favour they wished to conciliate. 

In the midst of the various pursuits of this amazing congress of 
people, all animated by feeling's of interest or of pleasure, they would 
suddenly suspend their avocations and amusements to participate in some 
pompons ceremony of that, religion which, uniting them all in a common 
bond of alliance, sanctified and exalted their diversions, by imparting to 
them a character of duty and devotion. It is not sufficient to picture to 
ourselves the scenery, the climate, and all the varied magnificence of the 
spectacle we have -been attempting to describe ; we must imagine the 
moral, religious, and patriotic feelings of the assemblage, and the enthusiasm 
that such a union would generate, before we can form any conception of 
the Olympic Games. 

Among the benefactors of this festival, at an advanced stage of its 
existence, was Herod, afterwards King of Judea. Seeing on his way to 
Rome the games neglected, or dwindling into insignificance, from the 
poverty of the Eleans, he displayed vast munificence as president, and 
provided an ample revenue for their future support and dignity. That 
they should derive such assistance from a Jew, to the nature and ordinan- 
ces of whose" religion they were so repugnant, seems a strange and 
anomalous circumstance. Rut though this and subsequent instances of 
equally powerful patronage might for a time protract their lingering 
existence, nothing could finally prevent the extinction of these celebrated 
games. The political decadence and impoverishment of Greece, the devas- 
tation of that country and of all Europe by the barbarians, but above all 
the extending influence of Christianity, whose votaries proclaimed open 
war not only against the deities but the institutions of the pagans, at 
length accomplished the downfall of the Olympic festival. 

So mutable are human affairs, so short is the comparative duration 
of the mightiest dynasties and empires, that the Olympic Games, by the 
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mere fact of their having continued in unbroken quinquennial celebration 
for a thousand years from the period of their revival, command a sort of 
reverence, and excite a feeling* of involuntary sadness at the thought of 
their discontinuance and oblivion. Lofty and ennobling, and pleasant 
from the classical reminiscences they awaken, are all the associations 
connected with them. Kings and powerful states were often competitors 
at these illustrious sports, to the periodical recurrence of which the whole 
civilized world looked forward with an intensity of expectation that ab- 
sorbed every other thought and pursuit. Public and private business was 
forgotten, the fiercest wars were suspended, a universal truce was proclaim- 
ed by sea and land, that all mankind might travel in safety to Olympia, 
and regard nothing but the paramount, the supreme object of attention — 
the festival. And all this has passed away like a dream which, however 
glorious * and magnificent while it lasted, leaves not a shadow behind ! 
That institution, which had endured for so many ages, and formed the 
delight of such numerous generations of mankind, is now only an empty 
remembrance, a subject for the antiquary and the historian. Olympia is 
no more: its solid temples, the colossal statue of Jupiter, the sacred 
grove with its myriad of statues, altars, trophies, columns, monuments of 
gods, kings, and heroes, in brass, marble, and iron, have crumbled into 
dust, and become so effectually mingled with the earth, that even the site 
which they embellished can be no longer recognised. Nay, the very 
deities themselves, in whose honour these games W'ere instituted, and who 
had received the homage of the pagan w orld since the infancy of time, 
have fallen into utter oblivion, or are only remembered that they may be 
converted into a by-word and a laughing-stock. 

If there be something humiliating to human reason in the thought 
that it may he devoted, through such a long succession of centuries, to an 
imaginary heaven, and an- evanescent pageant, of earth* it is at least conso- 
latory to reflect that the same human reason, victorious over time, and 
death, and destruction, possesses the power to embalm its own corrup- 
tions and delusions, and erect them into a beacon of imperishable remi- 
niscences for the guidance and instruction of the latest posterity. The 
Olympic Games, with their emblazoned glories and massive monuments, 
have passed away like a sun-illumined vapour, which is exhaled into the 
air, and leaves no trace to tell us wdiere it hovered ; but the Odes of Pin- 
dar, in w hich he has recorded the names and exploits of the victors, are 
still aH fresh and perfect as when they were first written. The passing 
stream of ages does but petrify and stfengthen them agaiifst the waves of 
coming centuries, and they will doubtless endure till the tide of time itself 
shall lie lost in the ocean of eternity. This is the last, indeed the only 
trophy that the Olympic Games have left behind them, and it is one of 
which all' mankind may he justly proud, for it affords an additional assur- 
ance, if such were necessary, that the intellectual soul is a divinity which 
shall survive its perishable shrine, and enjoy in another world the immor- 
tality which it can confer in this. 

That the uuclassical reader may form some idea of the mode in 
which this illustrious poet celebrated the victors, we subjoin the shortest, 
though by no means the best of his Odes, as an appropriate termination 
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to this brief account of the Olympic Games. It must be recollected that 
these poems were recited or sung by a chorus, to the accompaniment of 
musical instruments, dancing, and action. The first stanza, called Strophe, 
was sung while they danced ro^ml the altars of the gods ; in the second, 
called Antistrophe, the dance was inverted. The lesser stanza was named 
the Epode, in which they sang standing still. 

THE TWELFTH OLYMPIC ODE. 

Inscribed to Ergoteles , the son of Philanor of Himcra , who in the seventy- 
seventh Olympiad (472 years b. c.) gained the prize in the foot-race called 
Dolicho8 , or the long course. 

STROPHE. 

Daughter of Eleutherian Jove, 

To thee my supplication I prefer ! 

For potent Himera my suit I move ; 

Protectress Fortune, hear ! 

Thy deity along the pathless main 

In her wild course the rapid vessel guides ; 

Rules the fierce conflict on the embattled plain, 

And in deliberating states presides. 

Toss'd by thy uncertain gale, 

On the seas of error sail 
Human hopes, now mounting high, 

On the swelling surge of joy ; 

Now, with unaffected woe, 

Sinking to the depths below. 

ANTISTROPHE. 

For such presage of things to come, 

None yet on mortals have the gods betow’d ; 

Nor of futurity's impervious gloom 
Can wisdom pierce the cloud. 

Oft our most sanguine views th’ event deceives, 

And veils in sudden grief the smiling ray : 

Oft, when with woe the mournful bosom heaves, 

Caught in a storm o£ anguish and dismay, 

Pass some fleeting moments by — 

All at once the tempests fly, 

Instant shifts the clouded scene, 

Heav'n renews its smiles serene, 

And on joy's untroubled tides 
Smooth to port the vessel glides. 

EPODE. 

Son of Philanor, in the secret shade, 

Thus had thy speed, unknown to fame, decay’d ; 
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Thus, like the crested bird of Mors, at home. 
Engaged in foul domestic jars, 

And wasted with intestine wars. 

Inglorious hadst thou spent tjvy vigorous bloom ; 
Had not sedition's civil broils 
Expell'd thee from thy native Crete, 

And driven thee with more glorious toils 
Tli' Olympic crown in Pisa's plain to meet. 
With olive now, with Pythian laurels grac'd, 

* And the dark chaplets of the Isthmian pine. 

In Himera’s adopted city plac’d, 

To all, Ergoteles, thy honours shine, 

And raise her lustre by imparting thine. 

Smith's Festival*, Games, ifc.. Ancient and Modem. 
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Now that the shooting season has eomc in, that small shot has put 
an end to the exchanges of ball, that markers are stuck up in trees to 
chronicle flights instead of runs, that regard for coveys has superseded 
the interest taken in fields, that shooters cease to be content with wickets 
for their prey, and (though, as in ASsop’s time, men ate still the painters) 
pointers have become of jnore importance than points — in plain English, 
now that cricket is over, let us, before we finally lay our bats in their boxes 
till another year, take a short glance at the most important events of the 
past season, and see what lessons we may derive from it, and what pros- 
pects we may anticipate for the future. 

It may be in the recollection of some of the readers of the Sporting 
Magazine , that in a paper which appeared on the subject of cricket in 
the number for last March, I deprecated strongly the habit that so many 
clubs were getting into, of relying for their how ling almost wholly on the 
services of hired players. I objected to it on four grounds : — First, the 
unfairness of it, as a club which gained a victory by such ineans w as 
seizing, laurels which it had not gathered itself, and therefore had no right 
to claim. Secondly, the expensiveness of it, w hich compelled many good 
players to make it a rule to avoid matches. Thirdly, the absurdity of 
gentlemen pretending to like cricket themselves, and fancying they showed 
such a liking by paying others to play for them. And fourthly, and above 
all, I urged that the custom was wholly uncalled for, as there were plenty 
of excellent gentlemen bowders, if they were only let howl ; and pernicious, 
inasmuch as it deprived the gentlemen bowlers of the practice necessary to 
keep up their skill. With regard to the second of these objections, the 
Marylebone Club itself seems to have felt the inconvenience of the ex- 
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pense arising from its use of paid players — an expense amounting in 1845 
to the enormous sum of nearly £*800, as was stated by Mr Kynaston at 
the opening dinner of the club this year ; and with a view to lessen this 
expense, they came to the resolution not, as could have been wished, of 
discontinuing the practice of employing them at all, or even of employing 
them less, but they merely determined to pay them less. Even in this 
I conceive they were quite right, as it must, I think, be clear to every one 
that the rate at which the professional players were paid (four pounds if 
their side lost the match, and six if it won) was enormous, and wholly 
disproportioned to the gains of persons of their station in Ijfe in any other 
possible way. As, however, the new resolutions, in consequence of what 
subsequently took place with reference to the Gentlemen and Players’ 
Match, were much convassed and attacked, I will here give them in the 
words of the committee : — 

“ The committee having considered the subject of the remuneration to the pro- 
fessional players for winning, can perceive no reason for paying the players of their 
own ground £1, and players not belonging to their ground £ 2, in addition to the 
sum paid for their services ; and having also considered the improved rapidity and 
cheapness of travelling, have unanimously resolved that the following be the scale of 
payment in future for all matches in London and the country : 

** If the player’s journey to the ground shall exceed 100 miles, £5 ; where it 
shall exceed 50 miles, and be under 100 miles, £4 ; \Wiere it shall be under 50 
miles, £ 3 . 

“ Players belonging to the ground to be paid as follows : for one day’s match 
£1 ; for a match exceeding one day, £2. 

“ All players on the winning side to be paid £1 in addition to the foregoing 
scale, except in a one -Say match at Lord’s, in which the remuneration to the players, 
of the ground shall newer exceed £l. • 

“ Umpires and scorers at Lord’s shall be paid as usual — the former £2 each, 
and the latter £l each. But in the event of a match at Lord’s lasting but one day, 
the umpires and scorers to be paid only half those sums. In all country matches, 
except those in the immediate vicinity of London, such as Eton, Harrow, &c., tkc., 
when the terms must be matter of special agreement, the umpires and scorers shall 
be paid a medium price between winners and losers on the foregoing specified scale 
for professional players.” 

As the resolutions respecting the payment of the players of the 
ground at foul's are not of general interest, I shall pass them over, and 
address myself to the first and third resolutions only, which caused some 
discussion from Pilch's refusing to play on those terms in the Gentlemen 
and Players’ match. Of course no one can contest the point that he had 
a right to do as he liked, and that Mr Dark’s argument, in his letter to 
Bell's Life, that he ought to play in the match out of gratitude to the 
Morylebone Cricket Club, some of whom assisted to make up a match 
for his benefit, by which he got from £200 to £300*, was preposterous. 

* Pilch replied to this, and denied tliat the clear profit to him amounted to mor$ 
than £80 or £00. 
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Whatever the payment might have been, he had no right to be compelled 
to play against his will ; still, as the question was discussed — mooted, 1 
believe, in the first instance, by ill-judging friends of his own — it can only 
be argued on the ground of whether the # payment fixed in the above reso- 
lutions was a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work ; and this was denied 
by his advocate, who wrote the first letter that appeared in Bell's Life on 
the subject, and who accused the M arylebone Cricket Club by implication 
of grudging those who ministered to their amusement a fair remuneration. 
Now I do not wish in any way to speak disparagingly of Pilch. I have 
known him myself for many years, and, if it were not superfluous, could 
bear testimony to his having been a most thoroughly well-conducted and 
respectable man ; of his skill as a cricketer it is even more unnecessary to 
speak, llut still, let the question he looked at fairly : so much is due to 
the Marylebone Cricket Club, who ought not to be exposed to the im- 
putation of grudging men what they fairly earn. I do not know where 
Pilch was, but probably within fifty miles of London ; if so, the sum he 
would have received for playing a match which might have been expected 
to last three days, was £*3 if he lost it, or £4 if he won it — that is to say, 
at the very least, a pound a day for eight hours’ employment each day. 
Now let any one who thinks this an inadequate payment consider for a 
moment what he could have got by any other means — by his regular trade, 
for instance. Pilch is, or w as, a tailor. I do not mean to object it to 
him as any reproach, nor to hint in any degree that I am prepared with an 
eleven able to play ninety-nine Pilches ; but could he or any other man 
earn at that trade as much in a whole week as he might here have secured 
in half a one ? I know that it is some counter-balance to this that the 
cricket season lasts only a part of the year ; still, for four months in the 
year, a player of Pilch’s eminence is sure of an engagement, if he wishes 
it, for at least two matches a week, sometimes for tfven three ; so that 
even this reduced scale will secure him more than a pound a day for the 
wdiole season ; and that, I submit, is ample payment for anyone. I repeat 
that I should be very sorry to speak slightingly of Pilch ; it would he 
impossible to find a body of men of their class equal for general good 
conduct to the professional cricketers — at least, that is my opinion of 
them, formed after much experience of them, and while I earnestly de- 
precate the practice of playing them as regularly as is now done ; and 
among the whole body there is no one whose character stands higher than 
Pilch’s, still 1 cannot help thinking that in this instance he yielded unduly 
to a feeling of pique and disappointment, and that in refilling, to play on 
terms with which Lilly white, Hillyer, and Box were contented, he wished 
to shew his importance, imagining, probably, that his demands would be 
acceded to, as the backers of the men would feel they could not do with- 
out him. I am not sorry that he was disappointed, and very glad that his 
substitute Martingell (a most excellent player, and a thoroughly well- 
conducted man) proved so efficient as to leave it doubtful whether in this 
instance the players lost anything by the exchange, as Martingell’s two 
innings amounted to 37, which is quite as much as anyone, even Pilch, 
could be considered worth, and more than anyone else, except Guy, got in 
the match on that side. 
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To come to a more important matter, namely, the deficiency, real or 
imagined, of gentlemen bowlers, which is the reason which is alleged for 
the employment of the professional players : 1 hope myself, before the 
close of this article, to prove what I urged last March, that it exists b it 
in a very slight degree ; but all are not of that opinion, and a club was 
formed at the end of 1845, and has been in full vigour this season, 
consisting of the finest players of the Marylebone Club, and others living 
in the neighbourhood of London, formed for the express purpose of 
encouraging gentlemen bowlers — I need not say I mean the celebrated 
Zingari, who have adopted as their main principle that of never employ- 
ing paid bowlers — a rule adhered to now by very few clubs. I am not 
aware of any club that never departs from it, except the two Universities 
and the Lansdowne at Bath. The Zingari, however, have dared to go 
back to the old-fashioned custom of relying on their own strength, and 
the same Bell's Life that contained the new rules before quote*d, of the 
Marylebone Cricket Club, contained also a most excellent letter to the 
members of the Zingari from their president ; a gentleman who, being 
always a spectator, may be expected, according to the old proverb, 
to be a more accurate judge of the weak points of his friends than 
those actually engaged in the contest. He reminds his friends that 
“ the one all-important object which the founders of the club had in 
view was a determination to advance the science of bowling among 
the gentlerncn-cricketers of England and while he considers that of 
gentleinen-bowlers there is at present a “ deplorable deficiency,” he 
still points out to them that the plan of the club for remedying the evil, 
if gradual, is, at all events, certain. We wholly agree with him, and 
teuder him most heartily on our own part the thanks which he deserves 
from every cricketer ; and it is gratifying to see that the club over which 
he presides acts up to the principles it professes, and supplies already a 
greater change of bowlers than probably any other in England. Nearly, 
if not quite, twenty of its members have already appeared as bowlers in 
one or other of its matches, including names of such eminence as Taylor, 
Yonge, Pickering, Duff, Ponsonby, and Randolph ; and it is remarkable 
that their first defeat, and the most signal one they received the whole year, 
was at the hands of adversaries whose bowlers too were all gentlemen — 
the invincible Eton hoys. 

Let us now take a slight glance at the doings of the last season. 
The Marylebone Club seems to have been more than usually successful, 
having lost rf I •believe, only five matches in the whole year — three against 
the Universities, and one match against Surrey, and one against Sussex. 
Now it is remarkable that the only matches in which they had to contend 
exclusively with gentlemen-bowlers were their matches with Oxford and 
Cambridge, and those matches terminated in this manner : — 

At Oxford — M. C. C. first innings, 109 ; second, 43 and 3 wickets to go down. 

Oxford ,, 53 ; „ 97. 

Lillywhite and Hillyer being the Marylebone bowlers ; Yonge (who was 
very ill during part of the match), Kaudolph, Soames, and Davies, the 
Oxford howlers. Even this shows no great inferiority on the part of the 
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gentlemen bowlers; and it must be remembered the Marylebone men 
have the reputation of being the two best in the whole kingdom ; but as 
so few of the Marylebone Cricket Club members can bowl at all, they had 
no means of trying change ; while the Oxford men had a change at 
each end, and had still more available if they had wanted it. But if this 
be creditable to the gentlemen-bowlers, look at the remaining three 
matches. At Cambridge this was the state of things (it was the first 
match of the Marylebone Cricket Club for the year) : 

M. C. C. first innings, 54 ; second, 51 ; total, 105 
* Cambridge „ 74 ; „ 63 ; „ 137 

the Cambridge bringing three bowlers into the field — Lee, Leith, and 
Clissold ; the Marylebone Cricket Club playing the same two that went 
down tq Oxford the week after. Nor was it at all an indifferent eleven 
that the Cambridge howled for such small scores ; for, besides the two 
men, both fair bats, it contained Mr Kynaston, Mr E. Grimston, and 
Mr K. Grimston, Mr Whittaker, and Mr George. The return matches 
were still more in favour of the gentlemen-bowlers — that with Cambridge 
(it was played with twelve on each side) stood at the end — 

M. C. C. first innings, 74 ; second, 94 ; total, 168 

Cambridge „ 144 ; „ 68 ; „ 212 

and the Oxford redeeming their laurels by beating the Marylebone, on 
their own ground, in one innings, the score being 

M. C. C. first innings, 24 ; second, 97 ; total, 121 

Oxford „ 138 

* 

though this time the Marylebone Cricket Club had the aid of Sir F. 
Bathurst as a change of bowling. * 

The match between the Universities this year was played at Oxford, 
and won by Oxford (partly, perhaps, from that cause) by three wickets, 
each side using three bowlers in the course of the match. 

There was also a match worth remarking played early in the season 
at Cambridge, between Lord Stamford’s Club with Lillywhite and Wisden, 
and a very strong team of the Zingari. The match was not finished, the 
Zingari having only one innings ; but in that innings, while Lillywhite 
bowled but tw T o wickets in 31 overs, and Wisden one in 38, Lord Stamford 
bowled five in 14 overs, and Mr Towntey two in eight. Again at Oxford, 
in a match betweeu the Bullingdou (not the University Club) with 
Butter^ against Blenheim Park ; Buttery got but three wickets, while Mr 
Randolph got six, besides the enormous number of 110 runs. 

The first of June was a “glorious” day at Lord’s this year, for the 
club wishing to pay the unrivalled batter, Mr Felix, a compliment, sig- 
nalized White-Monday by a match in his honour, the two elevens con- 
sisting of the picked men of all England* at least, of all such as are in 
the habit of playing at Lord's. The sides were chosen by Felix him- 
flfclf and Pilch. Felix, 1 should have thought, had the strongest side, 
having no fewer than five bowlers, Dean, Mynn, Clarke, Dakin and Mr 
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Taylor, while Pilch had but the two — Hillyer and Lillywhite. The game, 
however, ended — 

Felix, first innings, 47 ; second, 129 ; total, 175. 

Pilch, „ 104; „ 105}**,, 209. 

A good deal of excitement was created by the news that Mr Felix 
had nerved himself to play Mr Mynnamatcli at single- wicket ; not from 
any feeling of uncertainty as to the event, for few people expected Mr 
Mynn would ever be got out at all, but from curiosity to see what it 
was on which Mr Felix could found any hope of success. # Each had two 
fields, Mr Felix certainly having the advantage in that particular, as 
Messrs Taylor and Pickering gave him their aid ; but he was beaten in 
one innings: his second innings, however, was a most wonderful display 
of skill. Felix never played more finely ; but his finest cuts were behind 
wicket, and many fine hits were lost from his being off his* ground; 
while Mr Mynn bowled nearly 300 balls consecutively, and only gave 
one wide ball in so doing. A return match is to be played at Bromley 
on the 29th of this month,* but I cannot imagine there will be any dif- 
ference in the result. On the 26th of June the Marylebone Cricket 
Club received their severest defeat at the hands of Sussex ; giving up the 
match when they had 227 to tie, and only two wickets to do it with, the 
victory being chiefly owing to Box, who got in his two innings 48 and 79 
— Buslihy also got 32 and 41 ; the Name Sussex men being beaten the 
next week by Kent by 144 runs, of which Adams got 74, Kent being 
beaten soon after, in one of the most interesting matches of the season, by 

one wicket. 

* 

Kent, first innings, 91 ; second, 66 ; total, 157 

England „ 71 ; 87 ; „ 158 

of which Mr Taylo* got 16 and 43 on one side, 'and Mr Mynn 21 and 17 
on the other. 

I have already spoken of the Gentlemen and Players* Match. That 
match has never been drawn so fine before, adding, as it did, one more 
to the many important matches which have been won this year by the last 
wicket. The Gentlemen relied wholly for bowling on Mr Mynn and Sir 
F. Bathurst, the former getting eleven wickets, arid the latter seven ; 
while on the men’s side the work was done by Lillywhite, Hillyer, and 
Clarke, but the glory rested with Hillyer, who got eleven wickets, Clarke 
five, and Lillywhite three. Thejbatting on each side, too, was very fine ; 
Mr Taylor 4 s score amounted to 23 and 44, Mr Long’s to 34 and 9 (not 
out), Mr Haygarth’s to 1 and 26, and Mr Nicholson’s to 4 (not out) and 

* Since writing the above the return match has been played, and has ended as I 
anticipated ; though the state of the ground must have been greatly in favour of Mr 
Felix, for, besides its having the usual consequence of preventing the balls rising, 
and therefore being against him who retied on his bowling, and in favour of the one 
who trusted to' his batting, Mr Mynu's weight made such a hole in the soft ground 
that he was consequently bulked by it, and in the second innings out of nine runs 
that Mr Felix scored no less than eight were wide balls. 
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18, the total score of the Gentlemen being 105 and 121) ; and on the 
men’s side, Guy with 25 and 31, and Martingell with 11 and 2(1, were 
the most effective, the innings of the men amounting to 85 and 145, the 
men getting from byesk wide balls, &(*., the extraordinary number of 48 
runs. I cannot pass over the School mafbhes, as it is to them that I have 
before pointed as the nursery for gentlemen-bowlcrs, and the proof that 
there is a sufficient supply of them if it he only fostered. The Etonians 
had even more than their usual success, winning both their matches in one 
innings, that against Harrow with 135 runs to spare, that against Win- 
chester with £5, Harrow having beaten Winchester by 14 runs. The 
Eton howling was extraordinarily good, and very straight too ; they brought 
three bowlers into the field, Harrow four, and Winchester six. I ought 
not to omit to mention that the Eton brought into the field the best boy 
wicket-keeper that has been seen for more than twenty years, and who 
well maintained his reputation in the match of the Marylebone Cricket 
Club against Sussex a fortnight after. I passed over the Kent and Eng- 
land matches in their proper order to take them when the time came for 
considering the great Canterbury week. The matches at Lord’s came off 
thus : — 

Gentlemen of Kent, first innings, 157 ; second, 162 ; total, 319. 

of England „ 168 ; „ » 152 ; and 7 wickets to go down. 

Oil the Kent side Mr Felix getting 47, and Mr Edwards 72 ; in the 
second innings of England, the almost unprecedented score for three wick- 
ets being made by Mr Fell and Mr R. Grimston, getting 54 each, and 
Mr Haygarth 39. The Kent bowlers were Messrs Mynn, Harenc, and 
ISanks; the England howlers, Sir F. Huthurst, Captain Lautdlir, Mr 
Denison, and Mr Lee. 

At Canterbury the Kentish men were equally unfortunate, the score 
being — 

Gentlemen of Kent, first innings, 91 ; second, 140 ; total, 231. 

of England, „ 152; ,, 172; „ 324. 

This, however, they partly attributed to the loss of Mr Mynn, who bad 
hurt himself by running against Box the week before. In the match, 
with the entire strength of the country, they did better, losing the match 
in London by only one wicket, and winning the return match on their own 
ground by one innings and three runs, getting England out for 49 the 
first innings and 42 the second. „ * 

Two interesting matches were played at Brighton ; the Marylebone 
Cricket Club with Mynn and Martingell for Dean and Lilly white against 
Sussex, won by the Marylebone Cricket Club by 21 runs, the numbers 
being 167 and 89 for Marylebone Cricket Club, and 120, and 115 for 
Sussex, Clarke, the bowler, getting 65 ; and owe between England against 
Sussex with A. Mynn, in which there were many remarkable features : 
first, that the great Sussex bowler Lillywhite did not play : secondly, that 
though the match lasted three days, it was not nearly finished, England 
not having begun their second innings ; and thirdly, the greatness of the 
scales obtained by some of the players, Felix getting 76* Guy 55 (not 
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out), Taylor 07 and 10, Wisden 4 and 40, Pickneli 19 and 21 ; and, 
best of all, in this whole match England did not give one wide ball. The 
score was 

England, first innings^ 224. 

Sussex, „ 118; second, 162; total, 280: 

With such a disproportion it was not singular that great dissatisfaction 
was evinced at the match remaining unfinished. A correspondent of 
Bell's Life complained that on Monday the match did not begin till more 
than half-past twelve : on Tuesday it ceased at a quarter-past six, and on 
Wednesday did not begin till twelve, the players well knowing they were 
nearly all engaged on Thursday morning. Without agreeing with him 
that the match, if finished, was a dead certainty for England (who had 
thirteen more to get than they got in either innings against Kent a week 
before), still no doubt it was much in their favour ; and the raahagernent 
which contrived to protract a match for three whole days — and fine days 
too, with the exception of one shower on Wednesday — and then to leave 
it unfinished, reflects but little credit on the managers. 

The end of the season was signalized by three very extraordinary 
matches, eleven picked men of England undertaking to play twenty men 
of Yorkshire at Sheffield; eighteen of Manchester at Manchester; and 
eighteen of Leeds at Leeds, and winning two of the three matches in good 
style. The England eleven were Dean, Hiliyer, Clark, Mynn, Martiugell, 
Pilch, Domngton, Sewell, Butler, Guy, and Mr Smith of the Oxford 
eleven, who was pressed into the service at the eleventh hour for Mr. 
Felix, who had been expected ; and who proved a most efficient substitute, 
getting 22 at Manchester and 34 at Leeds. These were the scores : — 

England, first ♦nnirigs, 80 ; second, 106 ; total, 186 

Yorkshire, # ,, 72 ; ,, 115 ; with <*5 wickets to go down. 

Dorrington with 33 and 1, and Sewell, with 0 and 38, heading the score, 
and Hiliyer and Dean being the most effective bowlers, the former getting 
17 wickets, and the latter 14. 

England, first innings, 228 

Manchester, ,, 72; second, 125; total, 197 

Hiliyer getting 18 wickets, and Pilch 62 runs. 

England, first innings, 102 ; second, 128 ; total, 230 

£eefls, „ 72* ; „ 86; „ 158 

Mr. Smith heading the score for England, as I have said before, with 
34 runs. Great complaints were made at the beginning about the bow- 
ling of Ibbotson on the Leeds side, as his delivery was considered too high. 
At last. Girling was prevailed on to stand umpire, and called iiim “ no 
ball” for some time ; till he was forced to retire, from not choosing to 
bear the angry expressions that were used towards him. Now this cannot 
be animadverted on in too strong language : it was most disgraceful con- 
duct on the part of those who presumed to utter a word against the 
umpire’s decision: it was contrary to every principle of cricket; and 
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besides being; ungentlemanly in the highest degree, it was very foolish, m 
nothing could be more calculated to prevent the match being repeated in a 
subsequent year. A more creditable finale to the match was found in a 
present made by the nlayers to Mr. Smith, who, when he agreed to play 
the first match, expretSly said that he should be engaged afterwards ; but 
finding that England really had a difficulty in filling his place, staid with his 
party and played, and that most efficiently, in the remaining matches ; and 
the players were so impressed with his kindness in serving them at great 
personal inconvenience to himself, that they subscribed and bought a silver 
cigar-case, which was presented to him at dinner after the conclusion of 
the match. The last match of the Marylebone Club for the year was 
played at Swaffham, between the Marylebone Cricket Club and the 
County of Norfolk — the return match — (the Marylebone Cricket Club 
having won the one in Loudon by 88), in which the club were the con- 
querors, though they had an up-hill game to fight, being 34 behind in the 
first hands. The score was — 

M. C. C., first innings, 52; second, 149 ; total, 201. 

Norfolk, „ 86 ; „ 82 ; „ 168. 

The Marylebone bowlers being Hillyer and Dean ; the Norfolk, Mr* 
Raven Raven, who got eight wickets, Mr. Wright, who got six, Mr. Fre- 
derichs, Mr. Leeson, and F. Pilch- In this match Dean got 50 runs in 
very fine style. * 

Such have been the results of a few of the most important matches. 
The first thing that I think strikes one is that the bowling has this 
year proved itself the master of the batting in a greater degree than 
usual; or, in other words, that there have been fewer long scores 
obtained. The players, too, have got more runs than the gentlemen 
this year, if we take the general run of the matches; though I think 
there can be no doubt tliat batting is really the point of the game in 
which the gentlemen are incontestably superior; indeed, if, as must 
be admitted, the men are at present the better bowlers, it can only be 
to this superiority in batting that their victory over them must be 
attributed. Box’s scores (already mentioned) of 48 and 79, in the 
match Sussex against Marylebone Cricket Club on the 26th June, was the 
greatest performance this year, either in a single innings or in an entire 
match. In spite of this, I think we can see the prospects of cricket 
among the gentlemen are rising. The general excellence (though they 
have not done so much this year) of their betters is unquestionable. They 
have a wicket-keeper of the highest promise (it has been their Weak point 
since tile retirement of Mr. Anson) ; as UBual, he comes from Eton, and 
seems likely to equal anyone who has ever been seen — except, of course, 
Mr. Jenner. As to their fielding, Mr. Pickering who deserted them for 
some time, has returned to his colours ; and his wonderful achievements 
in the match with the players showed he had lost nothing of his former 
skill** There remains then only bowling ; and the inferiority which they 
themselves admit, I do really and truly believe to be very slight now, and 
one ^certain wholly to disappear if they would rely more on their own 
strength. I will not only point to the great Marylebone bowlers Sir 
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F. Bathurst, Mr. Taylor, and Mr. Harenc, nor to Mr. Mynn, but to 
the many gentlemeu in the country who have proved themselves first- 
rate performers during the last year — to Mr. Raven, of Norfolk ; to 
Lord Stamford ; to Mr. Duff, of the Zingari ; to Messrs. Yonge and 
Randolph, and the other bowlers of Oxford ;^to Messrs. Lee and 
Clissold and Ottey, of Cambridge ; and to the Eton boys, Blore and 
Aitken ; many already of the highest excellence, and all the others 
giving certaiu promise of attaining it if they have only fair play in 
having sufficient practice, and in not being shelved as incompetent, to 
give way to a prejudice founded on little reason ; for even allowing 
Lillywhite and Hillyer to be rather better than any two of the gentlemen, 
yet I am sure that even now the players have not so many bowlers of first- 
rate excellence as the gentlemen have. The number of first-rate bowlers 
that the players can muster does not exceed eight or nine, while the gen- 
tlemen, even now, when bowling has been so much neglected by them, can 
easily produce double the number ; and even if their best are not quite so 
good as the best of the men, yet the change they could supply would prove 
quite as effective in the generality of matches. Let the Zingari Club, 
however, and all gentlemen’s clubs, act up to the advice of the Zingari’s 
president and practise bowling, and I do not despair of soon seeing them 
equal the professional players in the merit of individual bowlers, as I con- 
tend they already do in the aggregate force of their whole body. The 
only point in which I venture to differ from P. P^Z. is in his recom- 
mendation to those who cannot excel in the round bowling, to try the old 
style of underhand bowling, rather than not bowl at all. Underhand bowl- 
ing can never become effective again ; it was given up because it was 
fairly beaten by the bat, and now that the batsmen are accustomed to the 
rapid rise of the high delivery, it would be more beaten than before : I 
would rather say, if you find you cannot bowl fast, or, indeed, whether you 
can or no, practice bowling slow. It is ttie desire for pace that 
prevents so many young aspirants from getting a correct pitch, and 
the necessary straightness; but because Mr Mynn and Sir F. Bathurst 
are very fast, they think they must acquire the same pace if they seek 
the same renown. Let them recollect that not only all the professional 
bowlers of the present day are moderate in their pace, but that, with one 
or two exceptions, they always have been i Redgate and Brown, I may al- 
most say, have been the only fast professional bowlers for the last twenty 
years and more. Slow, too, very slow, were the great gentlemen bowlers 
of former days; — Lord F. Beauclerk and Mr. Budd : besides, common 
sense shows \hat the greater the ease with which one bowls, the greater is 
likely to be the precision with which the ball is delivered, and consequently 
the greater will be the effect ; also, catches off slow bowling are easier 
held, and tips and draws fail, of course, in adding nearly as much to the 
score as when the bowling itself, if it is only diverted from the line of 
a field adds as many runs to the score as the hardest hit ; and it is but 
a small counterbalance to such drawbacks to he able to astonish the 
natives at country matches, as the reporter of the Morning Herald 
says Mr. Mynn did at Cambridge, till they said, as a sort of climax 
I suppose, “ Oh, my ! was n’t that a ripper?” Yet even Mr. Mynn’s 
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average of wickets has I believe, never equalled that of Lillywhite 
and Hillyer ; and even if it had, how absurd it would be for those 
who have not half his strength to aim at acquiring all his pace* Again, 
then, 1 say to the gentlemen, Practise bowling ; but let it be round, and 
let it be slow, and it will not be long before your industry is rewarded 
with success ; and you will be as the gentlemen of England ought to be — 
at all points invincible. 

Sporting Review for November . 


THE HANDBOOK OF THE CHASE.* 

BY THE EDITOR. 

THE PYTCHLEY COUNTRY. 


Why do almost all the modern writers on the chase speak of its 
glories in the past tense, and lament over the changes to which it has suc- 
ceeded as natural heir ? Progress is the spirit of Jife : would they have 
fox-hunting, which is the epic poetry of motion, the only thing that is 
to stand still ? In alluding to the first artificial gorse covers got up for 
the service of this hunt, a sporting author of great practical skill, and an 
enthusiastic kennel huntsman, says disparagingly — “ 41 lit a quick find and 
a sharp burst are all nqw required ; and whether that is sport or not, I 
leave for others better qualified than myself to pronounce judgment upon.” 
And why not a quick find ? Must a fox be as coy as one’s lady Jove ? 
And why not a sharp hurst ? Now-a-days, twenty miles an hour rates as 
a donkey’s canter. And why should not furze be cultivated far and wide ? 
Doth not the proverb say — “ When gorse is out of bloom, kissing is out oi 
fashion ?” Here is a Medes and Persian authority, wherefore the land we 
live in ought to be one entire and perfect gorse garden. The times are 
changed, and with them as well are we ourselves altering, as the circum- 
stances that surround us. ’Twas but the other day I was talking over the 
Quom — its men, country, and hounds — -with, one who has had half a 
century’s experience of that especial district of Diana. “ \Vhen first I 
hunted Leicestershire,” said the hearty old sportsman — as hale as a youth 
in his teens, and still as fit to go as the best of them — “ when first: I hunt- 
ed Leicestershire, not one-half of the country was enclosed ; and now 
there are more railways than brooks in it, with a station at Melton. Some 
folks growl and grumble at this ; hut depend upon it, it’s not all loss. 
D’ye think that Meyneli or Londne Smith would hare turned up their 
noses at a hack that should carry them from May Fair to Kirby Gate 


* Continued from No. VIII. 
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while they were getting through the morning paper ? No, no ; change is 
barter : there you give 5 here you take. WeVe not the worst of the bar- 
gain by a good deal.” 

I am not writing the annals of the Pytchlcy f^unt, or my office would 
include biographies of nearly all the most distinguished members of the 
chase since fox-hunting l became one of our national sports. As I have had 
occasion to observe in speaking of Leicestershire, it has long disputed the 
palm of perfection, as a district having first-class local properties, with the 
Quorn country. It has furnished masters for that renowned hunt ; and it 
has been subsequently adopted by them of preference. It is essentially 
the more rural of the two ; and possessing'’, as it does, the most extensive 
woodlands of any of the midland countries, it is more favourable to hounds 
generally than any other. You can there begin with them as early as you 
please in the season, and end almost as late. “ The New Forest hounds,” 
Mr Vyner observes in his Notitia Venatica, “which used to huni out the 
first week in May, now generally close their campaign on or about the 
20th of April ; and I am not aware of any other hunt of the present day 
which prolongs the season beyond the end of that month, excepting the 
Pytchley, which remain at their woodland quarters at Brig-stock until 
about the 6 th or 7th of May, and sometimes even as late as the J2th.” 
From the nature of the country, there being little or no arable land be- 
tween the woods, and part of it including Rockingham Forest, no mischief 
can be clone here at this season of the year any more than at Christmas, 
and there being plenty of foxes, their sport is always of the very first order. 
A great part of these woods belong to his Grace the Duke of Buceleugh, 
who is not only a master of hounds himself in the north, but a good friend 
to the cause. Nimrod, in alluding to them in one of his tours of a quarter 
of a century back, says they contained at that time avenues to the extent 
of seventy miles in various directions, and observes he need scarce remark 
that they are a treasure to a master of fax-hounds. Strangers who have 
passed the April month at Kettering, Mr Vyner declares, have not been 
more delighted at the excellence of the runs than astonished, as they well 
might be, at the great destruction of foxes. Yet the increase is so great, 
and such excellent care is taken of them out of the season, that when 
hunting again commences plenty of game is found, and by the end of 
October they can generally count from twenty to twenty-five brace of noses 
on the door of the Brigstock kennel. We are, however, travelling 
somewhat fast, even for these fifty miles an hour times, and must therefore 
hark back for the nonce. - 

It was a great oversight which caused my not prefixing the follqwing 
paragraph as a motto to this my Hand-hook. It is better late than never, 
even, to offer good counsel ; and to that intent I set down the aphorism of 
one in every sense a fitting guide and philosopher for all of the same craft 
that shall come after him. “ Aft a master of hounds I have many things 
to expect. I have a right to expect a strict preservation of foxes from 
every one. I have a right to expect old foxes, and also a strict preserva- 
tion of cubs ; for without young foxes the stock cannot be kept up, and 
blank days will be the result. ( )n the other hand, you have a right to 
expect from me the most polite attention in the field and out of the field : 
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to expect a correct announcement of all the meets : in fact, you have * 
right to expect me to hunt the country, not for my own convenience, but 
to the ..satisfaction and amusement of others.” • There is a golden rule of 
woodcraft ! only let every master of hounds make it his maxim, and a 
beggarly account of empty covers will Be a tale of the tiroes when exclu- 
siveness visited the hunting districts, as the rot has come upon the fold and 
the blight upon the harvest. 

The oldest artificial gorsc-cover in the Pytchley country, we are told, 
upon the authority of many of the oldest of Northamptonshire Nimrods, 
is one in the yelvertoft-field. It has had many descendants, and no doubt 
will have many more. .For this cause, no list of the Pytchley fixtures, or 
any other hunt, can be other than a contrivance on the sliding scale ; 
while its temporary worth entitles it to a plac,; in a compilation, the pur- 
pose of # which is to furnish aid and convenience to those immediately in 
need of guides to the hunting-field. The subjoined chart of the Pytchley 
fixtures was obligingly furnished to me by Mr Smith, when he was master 
of the hunt — an office he filled as much to his own credit as to the satis- 
faction of all the members. It is scarcely necessary to say the gentleman 
here spoken of is that thorough practical sportsman so well known as the 
author of the 14 Extracts from the Diary of a Huntsman.” During his 
occupation of the country, he introduced the practice of cub-hunting in the 
afternoon — a habit of unquestionable personal convenience to those engaged 
in the pursuit. In one of those post-meridian chases, he ran a fox four 
hours, and killed at eight o’clock in the evening — a feat which may be the 
forerunner of similar clippers, when fashion shall recognise it as quite 
correct to hunt by gas-light. In the subjoined list Northampton is the 
centre point, and from it the distances are measured. 


FIXTURES. 

Distant from! 

Northampton. FIXTURES. 

Distant from 
Northampton. 

The Brixworth Kennel 

Miles. 
.. 6 

Althorpe Park . . 

Miles. 

.. 5 

Maldwell 

.. 10 

Brook Hall 

7 

Kelmarsh 

.. 12 

Stow Wood 

10 

Oxetidon 

.. 15 

Wilton 

12 

Brampton Wood 

.. 17 

iHoldenby 

6 

Thorpe Malsford 

.. 14 

Crick 

13 

Cransley . • 

12 

Win wick Warren 

.. 13 

Fox Hall 

12 

Yclvcrtoft 

15 

Pytchley 

11 

Guildsborough . . 

10 

Oslingbury 

.. 10 

Stanford Hall 

, 16 

Harrowden « . 

9 

Welford 

17 

SywelfWood .. 

6 

Salby 

18 

Eaton 

. . 5 

Kil worth 

20 

Buttock’s Booth. . 

3 

Weekly Hall Wood 

.. 16 

Wooton 

2 

Naseby 

.. 13 

No Bottle Wood 

6 

Thornby 

11 

Harleston . * 

4 

, Everdon Wood . . 

11 

Fansley 

.. 12' 

1 



These may be regarded as the principal meets ; there are others, but 
not of similar account ; some of them lie actually in the line of the North 
Western Railway, as the Birmingham is now called. For instance, Wilton 
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and Crick— the cream of this strong 1 country* It is all grass, and fenced 
in a style that requires a workman and a good nag to help him. This 
wide range of country of course affords choice of head-quarters of ample 
scope. Your very fast men, who want to be within reach of three or four 
packs of hounds six days in tfie week, are in the habit of patronising 
M a rket- Harborough , where they can command not only the Pytchley, but 
also the Quorn and the Atherstone, nearly at all times. The little town 
of Brixworth, where the kennel is situated, once upon a time was the 
resort of some of the best sportsmen that Northamptonshire has known. 
Hie little hostel of the Ked Lion was the domicile of <s the i^juire,” where 
he showed them how fields were won in the palmy days of his career. 
Northampton is perhaps the best locality for placing hunters — for their 
masters, now-a-days, it matters but little where they may choose to abide ; 
and in especial cases does this liberty apply to those who select tli£ Pytcli- 
ley country as the scene of their woodcraft. It is in some sort a railway 
focus— the centre of a radius of lines, literally from all the ends of the 
earth. A meet of the Pytchley is within easy distance of Paris or Pekin. 
Once in a railway carriage, and it makes little difference whether the dis- 
tance be computed by units, tens, hundreds, or thousands ; only secure a 
train that is fast enough, and a fico for space ! They are getting them up 
at any speed — from the “ Parliamentary,” as the Brighton direction have 
unsanctimoniously christened their slow and nasty, to the Express, which 
shoots you from one county to another as if you *were blown out of a 
mortar. 

For the true lover of fox-hunting as a true old English sport, North- 
amptonshire abounds with legitimate attraction. The farmers are all 
men of substance, and almost without exception sportsmen. “ They all 
keep hunters,” says Nimrod ; “ and if they can’t ride themselves, they 
have sons that can ride for them.” And they hkvc an eye to business in 
those parts too. Mr. Vyner states that the kennels at Brixworth were 
built by the joint contributions of four gentlemen of fortune, which with the 
paddocks and stables, give each of them a vote for the division of the 
county in which they are situated, while the greater part of their property 
lies in the other division. 

Excellent, however, as it is in all natural qualities, Northamptonshire 
has had many discouragements. It has suffered vast vicissitudes of masters. 
About a quarter of a century ago it was hunted by the celebrated Mr. Mus- 
ters (it might b$ too familiar to write him Jack), a pupil of the Socrates of 
the chase, Ffugo Meynell. lie was Mr. Osbaldeston’s contemporary with 
the Quorn, the Squire succeeding him in the Pytchley. That was the pe- 
riod of Nimrod’s tour, who scarcely speaks very favourably of the posture 
of affairs at the time. Speaking of the establishment, he says, “ Few 
packs of foxhounds will bear a microscopic scrutiny: Mr. Musters’ certain- 
ly will not. The bitches are handsome and of a good stamp, but the dog- 
lioumls are many of them past their prime, and, as a pack, not so sight- 
ly as they should be. A liberal draft is wanted, and a larger supply of 
three and four year old hounds is necessary for the work Mr Musters’ artves 
them.” 6 

IND. SPORT. REV. — VOL. V., NO. IX, 0 
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I am not quite sure that the country was not occupied by some one 
between Squires Muster and Osbaldesfcon ; but the latter had a long* reign 
there— up to 1834, when he abdicated. The state of the public exchequer 
was the cause of this resignation ; the subscriptions, which had become small 
by degrees, finally settling down at some twelve hundred pounds per an- 
num — too paltry a revenue to supply even the necessaries of life. The 
Squire offered to continue if properly supported ; but none came forward, 
and so off he went. According to a writer in a sporting periodical, “ Pro- 
vidence then did more for the country than it deserved, seeing the laud- 
owners won 14 do so little for themselves, and found a successor in the per- 
son of a Welsh gentleman, Mr Wilkins, M.P., for Radnorshire, a good 
sportsman, who had kept hounds for some years in his own country, but 
which” — that is to say, the hounds — “ being unsuited for Northampton- 
shire, find Mr Osbaldeston’s hounds having passed into Mr Hervey 
Combe’s hands” — to be sure this is a mortal long-winded sentence — “ Mr 
Wilkins reinforced his kennel with a considerable portion of Mr Grantley 
Berkeley’s pack. Indeed it was generally supposed that Mr Berkeley 
had a share in the management. Mr Wilkins got Jack Stevens from Mr 
Osbaldeston for huntsman, and the hounds had very fair sport, all things 
considered ; but at the end of the season the country was again vacant, Mr 
Wilkins returning, with the pick of bis hounds and horses, to Wales” — and 
Providence once more parting company with the Pytchley. It should 
seem that Mr Wilkins went off for want of countenance. He was a 
stranger, and they took him in ; that was all. When taken in they left 
him to his fate, as the custom is in all similar cases. They left liim to 
pay the people just what the people asked. No one cared to put him in 
the way of buying his com a good pennyworth ; nobody volunteered to 
cheapen his horse-flesh ; no Samaritan counselled him who to trust or w ho 
to shim. They also left the subscription to look after itself, w hich con- 
sequently it did in the most unsatisfactory maimer. Ill short, Mr Wilkins 
made himself scarce very soon. 

Now' it’s provoking, no doubt, besides being very expensive, to have 
a hunting establishment thrust, as it w ere, upon you, with the promise of 
funds to carry it on, which are not forthcoming. But there are two sides 
to the medal in your subscription countries. People who at first pay 
cheerfully their quota to some scientific stranger who takes the manage- 
ment of the hounds, and comes among them with a vast prestige for ken- 
nel knowledge and brilliant field-practice, at length begin to find out, 
perhaps, that they are not only contributing to support a subscription pack 
of bqw-wow's, but a gentleman in difficulties also. Among the many 
refuges for the destitute that the astute discover in states of extreme 
civilization, not one has yet been found to answer the purposes of a man 
of enterprise and spirit so perfectly as farming a pack of hounds, or 
“ living Out of a hunting country.” To be sure he has no sinecure of it. 
Very likely he has a committee to deal with, and then it’s diamond cut 
diamond. The committee keep his nose to the grinding-stone, aud get 
all they can out of him for their tenants and tradesfolks, and the like : he 
cajoles the members to their faces, laughs at them behind their backs, 
and the “ country” goes to the wall. And it’s to be feared there is no 
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medium. Either the master of a pack of subscription fox-hounds makes 
a very good tiling of it, or a very bad : the latter the rule, the former the 
exception. 

A clever hand on this subject has thus written of it recently: — 
“ Let us not be disposed to disparage the importance of a subscription : 
quite the contrary. We maintain that subscription packs, with a local 
sportsman at their head, of station and influence, are the most legitimate 
establishments ; but then the head must he a real head, and not merely a 
man to carry a horn. We also think subscription packs are productive of 
more energy and less cavilling than private ones. Ever^ man feels his 
interest at stake both summer and winter, and will look to things all the 
year round, instead of lounging carelessly out during the season leaving 
the breeding and protection of foxes, the propitiation of farmers, and other 
rt aetfiras, to the private owner of the hounds, who, in all probability, 
leaves it to the huntsman, who deputes it to the earth-stopper, who leaves 
it to an assistant, who leaves it undone. A subscription pack makes every 
man put his shoulder to the wheel, not only to keep down expense, but to 
promote sport, each subscriber feeling his own credit identified with the 
credit of the establishment. Somehow or other, the present generation 
do not subscribe to hounds as their fathers used to do, We know men 
who used to come down with their fifties ns regular as could he, whose 
sons can hardly screw out five pounds for the Club, and then they talk as 
big about it as if they gave a hundred. One thing, perhaps, is, that 
luxuries have become more diffused, and the men of the present day have 
expenses their fathers and grandfathers did not dream of. Other pleasures 
too are more come-at-able and altogether we are a less tarry-at-home 
people than we used to be. To be sure, in Honey’s time there was no 
such thing as going*ahroad, except in the “ dashing white sergeant’’ style ; 
but still our forefathers enjoyed their hunting, apd thought it the greatest 
luxury of life, and, we dare say, wished for nothing better. 

A well-known sportsman of the old school has left a notice of the 
Pytehley country in Lord Althorp’s time, which, as it affords a very graphic 
reminiscence of it, ought not to be omitted in this sketch. He commences 
with a general allusion to the country ut the date of his record. Northamp- 
tonshire, he says, as a whole is hunted by many packs ; but that 
which may be deemed its own more particular, and from which it 
takes as well as gives to them a long, very long established reputa- 
tion, second to none, and in the eyes of many superior to all, is 
that so well krwwn as the Pytehley. This denomination it takes from a 
small hamlet or parish of that name, at the Old Manor House ot’ which, 
in days of yore, when “there were giants in the land” (Dick Knight, 
who then hunted them, rode upwards of eighteen stone), and when they 
were at least as celebrated as ever they have been before or since they 
were kept, and whence also under the denomination of the Pytehley Hunt 
or Club, some of the first sportsmen of title, rank, and fashion of the day 
hung out their flag. Pytehley originally belonged to the Knightleys, whether 
of Fawsley or not I never knew. After it was given up as the regular 
Club House, it was frequently uninhabited. It bad nothing very particular 
about it ; and its situation, as the country was hunted under Lord Altliorp 
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and subsequently, was not just the most central. Probably when it was 
in its glory, a wider scope or a different district formed the scene of opera- 
tions. 

The country, still generally so called^ as were the hounds as often as 
not — though their proper title then was Lord A 1 thorp’s — lay principally 
east, west, and north of Northampton, being more curtailed to the south, 
where the north of the Duke of Grafton’s country bounded it. The hounds 
were kept at Althorp. This country, then, extends in the direction above- 
named, from Northampton, by and beyond Billing, Sywell, Hardwick, the 
Harrowdens, Pytchley, Broughton, Kelmarsh, Stanford, Yelvcrtoft, Crick, 
Watford, Norton, Brockhall, Weetlon, Fawsley, Lower Heyford, Duston, 
Upton, See. This includes an immense tract of fine country, lying as it w ere 
in a ring, the nearest point to the centre of which is the town of Brix- 
worth, spven miles on the direct road from Northampton, through Mar- 
ket Ilarborough to Leicester. Here, to a person who comes to hunt with 
the Pytchley and nothing else, is certainly the best place to quarter, and 
the accommodations are good. It was the abiding place of Messrs. Davy 
and Gurney ; Colonels Alix, Park, and other first-rate sportsmen. Nor- 
thampton is excellently situated in the middle of the Pytchley and the 
Duke of Grafton’s country ; and to a man who had half-a-dozen horses, 
and wanted to hunt every day in the week, was certainly the best point 
d'appui . Accommodation of every or any description to suit any man’s 
purse or habits could'be had ; and there are comfortable inns of all sorts, 
which arc all furnished with sufficiently good stabling. The George is 
the principal ; and here, though there is no regular club, there is general- 
ly a good muster of sportsmen, who, for the most part, live together. 
The Angel is equally good, and the stables are of the best description. As 
a town, I should say it is a particularly dull one. ^ 

Althorp, where the hounds were kept at this period, is four miles 
from Northampton, on the road to Rugby, and though lying rather to the 
left of the centre, is in that point much better than Pytchley. It was, 
moreover, excellently situated for some of their finest country, adjoining 
Warwickshire and Leicestershire — Crick, Watford Gap, Stanford Hall, 
&c. The residence of Mr Osbakleston, when he hunted the country- 
Pitsford House— was perhaps the best quarter in this respect in the 
county, lying close to Brixworth, in the very centre of the whole. It was 
occupied at this period by Colonel Corbett, a veteran sportsman. The 
country on the whole is a severe one, both for man and horse. Indeed, 
none but a man and a hunter have any business in it. -It may in some 
measure be divided into two parts, having each, on the main, characteristic 
and distinguishing features — the grass district more decidedly. The road 
already spoken of as leading to Market Ilarborough may be token as a 
rough division of them : the country to the right and north-east of 
Northampton, an ct stretching away by Sywell Wood and the Harrowdens 
towards Kettering, and thence westerly towards Kelmarsh, Naseby, &c., 
being the plough ; arable land chiefly prevailing, and some of it very 
extensive and heavy. As to Naseby Field, of bloody memory, it is 
reckoned tbe veriest, choke-jade in England, for it would stop almost any- 
thing in deep weather if fairly ridden over. When it is even partially so 
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attempted, there are always tales to tell — spell the word “ tale” or “ tail,” 
whichever you please. 

On the other hand, taking the country from its furthest extent in 
the south-west from Fawsley, and so on hack by Wcedon, Brockhall, 
Watford, Crick, and Stanford, tile intermediate is almost wholly a grass 
country of the most splendid description. Of course I do not mean to 
say the one has not sprinklings of turf, and the other occasional strips of 
plough, but these are their general characteristics. Both are tremendously 
fenced : the post and railing on the plough of other days having given way 
to the now grown-up hedges, which they never used to cut ; while the 
enclosures about the villages are stiff, stark, and well staked. Brooks, 
too, adorn the bottoms — not your piddling water-cuts, so dignified to suit 
the vanity of the would-be hard rider, but genuine streamlets, in which 
there is no mistake, if you managt — no hard matter — to get in. Bullock- 
fences, and all the variety necessary to keep in cattle ; stiff stilds, locked 
gates, &c., bedeck the grass country in profusion. Nor is it deficient in 
water, either running or in large pools : where these latter lie, as they 
frequently do, just under a bull-finch, they prove no mean squire-trap. I 
have seen three “ gents” at one and the same time in one of them. I 
have been in myself - — “ horresco referens ” The main desagrdment in 
both these lines of country is the practice of not cutting the hedges, at 
least, it was so. I think it is Devonshire that does or did boast of broken 
knees as a coat of arms : the Pytchley might a* well of bunged ogles. 
Scarcely any horse can go a season or two in this county without injury to, 
or partial loss of, sight ; and the rider has so much to do to guard his 
own, that he can hardly take as much care as he might perhaps of his 
horse. While I was there I had one horse lost an eye, and another 
blemished, though* not injured, through severe slaps in these tremendous 
high and stiff quicks. Nevertheless, difficult as it is, it is the best country 
in England to please me, and I never yet knew one who stuck to it but 
liked it, though he might have felt otherwise at first. 

It may not be in good taste, perhaps, to say a great deal about the 
master : he who now hunts the Commons pack for my Lord Grey in 
the St. Stephens’ country.* It is not my business, whether it might 
or might not be for the benefit of the field at large ; but I will hazard 
the assertion that the former noble official would find it greatly for his 
own ease if he could introduce among these heterogeneous and babbling 
new drafts, whom their second season don’t seem to have much improved, 
some of the admirable discipline* he had established in the Pytchley. It 
was so perfect that there is no use in trying to describe it : where there 
was literally nothing to object to, there could be nothing to notice? 

Lord A 1 thorp was a thorough sportsman, a resolute rider, and, of 
course, mounted as such a man in such a country should he. I speak it 
not (no sportsman could suppose another guilty of such folly) in dis- 
paragement of men like Musters and Osbaldcston : hut it was » sorrow- 
ful day to those used to that establishment — about which the manly con- 
descension and noble urbanity threw a halo within the influence of which 


* The reader will keep the date of this reminiscence in his 44 mind’s eye.” 
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a man must lmvc been to conceive — when the endless vexations of a badly 
dislocated shoulder, which never could be kept in its place, induced Lord 
Altborp to give up the Pytchley. 

Of their huntsman, Charles King*, few words will suffice : anything 1 
I could say would add none to his ^ell-earned reputation. In my 
humble opinion, he was the best huntsman I ever saw ; for in a long ac- 
quaintance I cannot call to mind ever having seen him commit anything 
like a blunder. Everything went every day (weather, of course, allowed 
for), like clockwork. The basis of his system was evidently hunting, and 
nothing else. “ Hounds, do your work!” — To this was superadded a 
quickness, in which, while there was no bustle, there was as little delay. 
If necessary, and it was seldom I saw him practise it, he could let the 
varmint feel that he knew as much as himself, and sometimes a little more. 
He was an excellent horseman, ever with his hounds, and liked and would 
permit fevV to ride before him. lie was admirably mounted, always with 
two horses out. In this respect, as probably in others, 1 heard he was 
much indulged, from not being in a general good state of health. I can- 
not enumerate all the good ones I have seen him on, hut I will name one 
or two — Blue Beard, a hay gelding, not apparently thorough-bred, a good 
14st. horse (King was about I2st.), and said to be as perfect a hunter 
and as good a horse as any in England, but impossible to shoe without 
casting ; — Grasper, a black gelding, nearly sixteen hands high, a stealing 
horse in any country ok ground, and, to my idea, the beau ideal of a crack 
huntsman’s horse ; he wore the coat of arms 1 spoke of — a queer eye ; 
indeed, he was, I believe, quite blind of it, from a slap of a thorn hedge ; 
— Sir Paul, a thorough-bred brown gelding, sixteen hands high, with lop 
cars; a lengthy powerful horse, not a showy hunter, but apparently a great 
favourite. 

The first whip, Jem Wood, was in all respects worthy of those .above 
him. He was the best horseman I ever remember to have seen ; and 
Dick Christian, of Melton celebrity, however excellent lie was, could not 
have been better. A young thorough-bred one, that never saw a hound, 
was in his hands a perfect hunter ; and many a one he used to ride for the 
neighbouring gentry. One day, at Sywell, we were not able to throw off 
till past twelve for the snow, which, however, had thawed by that time suf- 
ficiently. A very sharp burst succeeded an immediate find, and in the 
hustle the snow-halls from the horses’ feet were anything but sport. 
Wood was on Calaba, a Sorcerer mare, bred, I believe by Mr Andrews, 
of Harleston, but now belonging to M<r Elxves, of Billing-y-a descendant 
(grandson, I believe) of the Elwes — a first-rate performer with hounds, 
and who mostly rode thorough-bred ones. This mare was then just five 
years old, and like most of Mr Andrews’ stock at that time, had not turn- 
ed out in the high form that the great care, expense, and experience 
bestowed upon it might have led others, as well as the breeder, to calcu- 
late upon. But if ever there was a thing which man yet tried wherein he 
ought to fortify himself against the ten chances to one of unlooked-for and 
endless failure, where, on the contrary, from all the premises, precedents, 
and data, he has good reason to look for complete success, it is in the 
breeding of thorough-bred stock to race. That Mr Andrews bred some 
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very good horses there can he no doubt ; but were they in performance 
like what everything would have induced the most fastidious even to reckon 
on ? I cannot help thinking they were not. Well, Wood was on this raw 
mare : she had been trained and tried : I forget whether she had ever 
raced or not ; but at this time she had been only as many months taken 
off suckling her first foal as put her in sufficient condition to stand the 
rally she was sure to get from Wood. She was a lengthy, rather hollow- 
backed chesnut mare, and to look at, barely able to carry 12st. The 
shower of snow and mud-balls from the horses’ feet was, as I have said, 
anything but sport, and after getting through the first gate, a few of us 
hauled to our left to avoid it: among others, Wood. It brought us upon 
an ox-fence, a very high flight of rails, w ith a sort of hedge and a deep, 
wet, broad ditch on the other side. The leading man, Mr Nethereoat, jof 
Haslebeach, a determined rider, charged it on a known good hunter whose 
four legs, however, the snow-balls took from under him at taking off, and 
he went through into the next field about as ugly a fall as need lie, where 
he lay, horse and all, doubled up like a hedgehog. Wood was sufficiently 
to liis left, and behind, to have pulled up. Hut no ! young or old, trained 
or as green as holly, was all one to him. At it he put her; and such a 
fence, token in so fine a style, I never saw horse and rider clear. I made 
use of the fallen man’s clearance ; and hearing from himself that, as the 
Irishman says, he was only kilt, 1 played away as best. I was able. We 
had a trying sharp burst of about five miles to a grain, whence our fox 
was again bolted in less than five minutes, and tlicnce a very severe chivy 
by Orlingbury and Isham to a large homestead ami farm near Barton 
Scagrave, where King, seeing pug was likely to prove tricky, gave one 
of the few lifts I ever knew him make, and turned up Charley in a 
ditch. Through tjjc whole of this Wood was going at his ease, and the 
mare at hers apparently, and “ no mistake,” in every sense of the word, 
and seemed to make no bones about it ; and i believe he made this ani- 
mal perfect in a few days. He had done the same before for Mr Elwes, 
with one horse in particular, a Sorcerer, too, of Mr Andrew’s breeding, 
wdiich turned out a superb hunter. I have seen Wood on a famous nag, 
and once on a coach horse, to which he was reduced in consequence of an 
accident — and it was all the same. They all w T ent brilliantly ; hut how 
was probably as much known to Wood as to themselves. His style, in 
every sesne of the word, was impressive: he put them at any thing — gene- 
rally fastish . That he had them at his will in an extraordinary way I 
infer, because I can safely say J. never saw a horse baulk with him, and 
I saw hinr rule hundreds, and used to amuse myself with observing him 
and his tactics. He had a fine voice, knew his business to a T, fthd was 
one of ,£he civilest beings living. 

Jack Ward was the second whip — a civil, quiet, and younger man, 
who, from the excellent management the hounds were under, had hut 
little to do in the field : however, he did that little well. He had a slack 
style of riding, but was always in his place. 

Our old schoolman’s narrative of a good old English run with the 
Pytchley, whereof (his modesty to the contrary notwithstanding) pars 
magna Juit, is so racy that I am fain to give it in the capacity of a reno- 
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vator for weak nerves. Let the easternmost cockney that ever attempts 
the Queen’s hounds at the “ Maggies” peruse it before he sets forth to 
do his devoir . Then, mounting his own spurs and some other indivi- 
dual’s horse, putting his heart in his heels and his reliance upon Provi- 
dence, though the Thames or Hampton Court Palace should lie in his 
line, he’ll “ have a shy at it, if he lose his stick.” 

Stanford Hall, the seat of Mr Otway Cave, is at the coniines of the 
Pytchley country, as well as of the county of Northampton, touching upon 
Warwickshire. It is a neutral draw between the Quorn and the Pytch- 
ley ; the former drawing it, if it chance to fall in their way when in the 
Harborough Country. The house is, or was, a large old-fashioned one, 
but a most comfortable-looking residence, with, however, little or no 
pjeasure-grounds, and sheltered with but few trees. As I saw it upon this 
occasion, it was the picture of a fox-hunting quarter, standing in a district, 
which, for miles and miles, is an upri vailed champaign. The covert, or 
rather coverts, are strong gorse : one stands above the house on a gentle 
rise, as you approach from Northampton ; the other, below, in the exact 
opposite direction. It is a fixture which always excites considerable ex- 
pectation, as it generally holds a fox. There is no chance of his hanging, 
apd, in short, there is nearly a certainty of top sport, whether it be as old 
Beckford has it, “ short, sharp, and decisive,” or this most splendid one, 
combining every feature which can well he conceived of fox-hunting in all 
and each of its best traits. It was the first week in March, and the winds 
had been sufficient to air without drying the country. More than usual 
interest, too, was felt, as it happened to be a sort of spare day with the 
Meltonians and Sir Bellingham Graham’s men ; and it was known that 
they were to muster pretty strong on the occasion. We, at Northampton, 
sent our horses over night to Welford. The morning rose fine and fair ; 
and, after a twenty miles’ gallop, which, by the way, three of us who ra- 
ther dipt in, did in a time that a wager might have been lost and won on, 
we found the hounds on the move from the house to the upper covert, and 
a field with them that was a great deal more imposing in appearance than 
pleasant to contemplate, with reference to probable consequences. King 
evidently did not relish the look of it, and he was also little pleased at 
being told by Mr. Otway’s groom that when out soon after it was light, 
with some of his horses, he had seen a fox cross from the lower to the 
upper covert. It was hardly possible to arrange or control such a crowd ; 
and the upper covert was drawn blank— -though of the groom’s story 
being correct, some of the best of these universally good hounds gave 
evidence. The lower covert was the next try, and on the 'way most 
energetic remonstrances were made to the field not to crowd, or come 
within some hundred yards of the gorse. It was stronger th$n the 
upper, but not so large. We were able to obtain fair play for it, but 
still it was drawn blank. Long faces were plenty ; but King had heard 
some,; ids trusty myrmidons speak in the upper covert in terms 
which Insured him that the vermin was still there, or at no great dis- 
tan^l^'and he said he felt confident we should yet find, if the horsemen 
wouit keep aloof, and not cross a particular small road or waggon track 
which he pointed out with some difficulty. 
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This was managed ; and he took his hounds into the gorge about half 
way up, when, strange to say, at the very furthest point, after a few chal- 
lenges (they must have come right on him, for they burst all at once into 
full blaze), away went as fine a dog-fox as ever was tallied, and which the 
groom swore was the same he had* seen in the morning. He turned short 
down the side of the hedgerow which bounded the bottom of the gorse ; 
for had he gone fair away, they would not have made twenty minutes 1 
work of it, so close were they on him. In the bottom he lucidly got 
some trifling advantage, and he slipped out again down to the house, 
and the small clumps about it, leaving the lower gorse untqpched. The 
field burst away, too, like sky-rockets, and, meaning not to interfere, 
rode wide of the clumps ; hut pug had gone such a pace that he, too, 
had cleared the clumps along a hedge or brook, or wet-ditch side, uiJft 
noticed, before them ; and thus, unfortunately, the whole mass nearly 
crossed, and over-rode the scent ; so that when King, with the liounds, 
came out, there was not a touch or vestige. Although supreme that day, 
for Lord Althorp was not out, it could not have been said of King 
(Charles) that he was a merry monarch, for I think I never saw so angry 
a man ; and as if in despair and to rid himself of the nuisance of the 
crowd; he spun Bluebeard over the brook and hedge (a yawner) and 
halloo’d his hounds. 

Whether he thought the fox must have been headed (it was anything 
but his line, so dreadfully pressed as he was) 1 cannot say ; hut at this 
very moment there was, quite clear of the lower gorse, a halloo on a small 
rise about half a mile ahead. The lucky King had here saved the day. 
He got like lightning to the halloo ; and though two or three of Sir Bel- 
lingham's men (youngsters), who seemed bent on mischief, followed him, 
still it was no easy* matter to catch Bluebeard, with a field’s start or so. 
The field, at least the bulk of it, kept up the hed^e-side, crossed the brook 
at a gate, and got aVay to the left as they could. The hounds being now 
well on the scent, and beginning to go, there was just time to get to them, 
and no more, ere the pace became serious, and the crowd so great, that I 
think the first mile was the most dangerous thing, from people following 
over fences, and coming so close, that I ever experienced. I heard Mr 
Davy loud in deprecation more than once ; and there certainly was much 
occasion for it. 

At length, the goodness of the pace, and the number of the falls, 
cleared the way ; and those that could and would ride fair, had a chance 
to enjoy the glojious grass country we were almost racing over. He held 
on the first? few miles in the direction of Lutterworth, though fjfill in 
Northamptonshire, to the village of Shawell, when he turned to the left, 
short, in ja parallel line with the road from Rugby to Lutterworth. Here, 
going into an orchard, over an ox-fence, my nag struck a hidden rail, and 
over we came together against a tree ; luckily, however, 1 managed to 
keep hold of his head. The orchard led into a farm-yard, which opened 
upon the road ; and when I got there, I just caught sight of Wood, 
nearly two fields ahead, as he was, for a wonder, not in front. Him 
I kept in view, hard set to do it, and dreading every moment to he flung. 
When just above Brown’s Over, puggy luckily crossed the Avon, when the 
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hounds checked for an instant or two ; and as the last were taking soil, I 
got up. The river was not very wide or difficult ; and another slight 
check, and a field or two of cold hunting on the other side of it, allowed 
my horse — a good one — to catch his second wind. 

The line was now evidently for Ctoombe Abbey, Lord Craven’s, and 
over the whole of the beautiful Warwickshire country, which may be 
best described as lying — as, indeed, it does — between Rugbyand Nun- 
eaton. He took us, if not best pace, certainly the very next door to it, 
over this brilliant expanse of champaign. Coonibe Abbey, or more pro- 
perly speaking, the plantation next us, lay on a slight rise from the grass 
vale we had* spun across, and in the field next this were (the first we had 
seen that day) four ploughs at work. This headed our resolute fugitive ; 
^pid without hesitation lie turned away full stretch, till near upon the 
town of Nuneaton, where, bidding aideu to Warwickshire, more than 
twelve miles of the finest part of which he had brought us over, he seemed 
to have made up his mind to take sanctuary in Leicestershire ; but whe- 
ther he was out of his reckoning or not, 1 am not prepared to say : he 
pointed by Burbage ; and without check, or even condescending to touch 
cover or hedgerow, he absolutely stood before the hounds over about eight 
miles of grass in the line for Lutterworth, where he was raced into in the 
middle of a large enclosure, after a run of two hours’ and twenty minutes, 
during which he was computed to have covered nearly thirty miles. 

The last twenty minutes w ere the fastest of the whole thing ; and I 
never saw, in the same space and time, so many falls or so many horses 
disposed of. About a dozen — among whom were Mr Gurney on a nag 
like a cart horse (but what racer could have gone before him ?) ; Mr Davy, 
on his celebrated old wdiite horse ; Mr Mowbray, on Beningbrougb ; King 
and Wood, the latter on an animal few other men would have seen that 
run with — were w ell up. Some half-dozen or so dropped in just after the 
“ whoo-whoop,” and clahncd place ; the rest were afe dead men, so could 
tell no talcs. The mischief-iuakers were all among the last lot. King 
told me that he had the grim satisfaction of riding over one of the w orst 
of them, a flashy fellow r on a fiery grey horse, as lie lay smothering in a 
deep out-ditch, supplicating help in terms, that would have melted the 
heart of a grindstone ; w but,” said the incensed huntsman, “ I told him 
the undertaker might fetch him, for me.”. . . . King told me this was one 
of the very best runs he had know n in thirty years’ experience. ... To our 
thinking it was not only fit to put before a King, but worthy a congress 
of emperors. . . . 

44 Igneus est ollis vigoT, et coelestis origo * 

Seminibus,” 

says our old school fox-hunter, is the motto he should have selected for 
the Pytchley Hunt in his time, in the palmy reign of my Lord Althorp : 
and as we know it had golden days of a later date, it is but fair to class it 
as le brave panni les braves . As to the first — that is, the fiery vigour — 
they eminently possessed it then and since ; and if it could not, neither 
may pow be, proved to the satisfaction of logic that they are of heavenly 
i&H?, they can boast of godlike sport, which is some claim to glorious 
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Attribute. In common parlance, he observes, however incorrectly, we say, 
« a heavenly day,” and the like ; and, of a verity, there never was, to 
sportsmen’s eye, a more heavenly sight than that same Pytchley pack of 
hounds. I am not in possession of its list of names and pedigrees ; hut 
the son of Lord Spencer, and the successor of the Wards, could find but 
little difficulty in getting the best blood to he found in the best of the 
kennels of England. They were the fullest size of fox-hounds, though 
under in appearance, Lord Fitzwilliam’s or Colonel Berkeley’s ; but, when 
taken altogether, they were the best loined and coupled animals 1 ever 
saw — which might, *to the eye, abstract from their actual height when 
looked at attentively. There were among them a good many iron-grey 
pies — not blue — a colour which, as far as my observation has led me to 
form an opinion, stamps more real good hounds than most others, hi 
the field their discipline was perfect. I never saw the least disposition 
among them to riot, or unsteadiness of any disposition. Northampton- 
shire was not then, nor is it now, the exclusive country for men who, like 
Sir Charles Cropley in “ The Poor Gentleman,” “ hunt in Leicester- 
shire, for that’s the thing.” But it was frequently visited by the elite of 
the sporting world, both exclusive and otherwise ; and it used to bo 
often in the mouths of the old resident sportsmen, when they happened to 
hear that any such had arrived, “ Well, I dare say they won’t like our 
country, hut they can find no fault with our hounds, let them have been 
where they may.” And this was, in plain fact, a self-evident. truth. I 
never saw hounds that could hunt, and go at the same time, in the 
perfect style they did. 

porting Magazine, for October and December. 


REFLECTIONS ON G ASTRO-ENTERITIS AND INFLCENZA. 

By Mr W. C. Lord, F.R.P.S . , V.S. \Jth Lancers . 

To the Editors of “ The Veterinarian .” 

« * * 

Gentlemen, — In looking over Mr Percivall’s Hippo pathology, vol. 
ii., I have been struck with the following remark on Gastro- Enteritis : — 
<k One case — one solitary case — is all that is to be found in The Veteri- 
narian on the subject from our own countrymen. How is all this? Is 
it really so rare a disease ? Or have we, when it has been present, called 
it, or rather miscalled it, by any other name ? — By fever, or influenza, or 
something else. From its mostly occurring in the epidemic form, it was 
natural enough for uts to give the disease the name of influenza.” 

Now, gentlemen, as I have seen many cases of this disease, and have 
always, when called in time (with the exception of one or two cases). 
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succeeded in curing it, I will venture to give my views, which are very 
simple when contrasted with D’Arboval’s, on this important subject. 

You are, no doubt, aware that, during the spring and fall of 
the year, a very important process is taking place in the consti- 
tution ; that the horse at both periods Is losing his old coat, and getting 
a new one. This, to the general or casual observer, seems a very simple 
affair, but the acute veterinarian will observe that it is always accompa- 
nied by constitutional disturbance. The appetite becomes more or Jess 
capricious: it may be defective, or it may be voracious, which, 1 may 
state, I have often observed, and indicates morbid action. The tempera- 
ture of the body is changeable, and suffers from chills and heats, which 
may be of so slight a character as to pass unnoticed ; and, indeed, I may 
say, in the majority of cases, you cannot discover them in any other r part 
of the body except in the extremities ; and here, in horses that have not 
their lejs bandaged, you will always in the spring and autumn perceive 
variableness of temperature — sweating is produced more readily on exer- 
tion than at other times ; and I have usually remarked that my hunters 
purged when taken out with the hounds at the commencement of the cast- 
ing process, from which I would infer that the secretions are all more or 
less altered. That this proceeds from nervous debility, I think, there can 
he little doubt, when we reflect how easy it is to tire a horse, or, in jockey 
phrase, how “ foggy” he is at such times, though, in making this remark, 
I am aware I differ slightly from a very clever veterinary author. 

But, to sum up all these phenomena in one word, he is suffering from 
fever of a low and debile character, with a determination of nervous energy 
to the bulbs or roots of the hair, and a consequent decrease of nervous 
power in the internal parts of the body, more especially in the mucous 
membrane, as it presents the largest surface for secretion, being every- 
where thickly studded with small glands for the secretion of mucus. 

Now, as a certain portion of nervous energy is necessary for the 
healthy secretory process to be carried on in the mucous follicles, it fol- 
lows that, when these are supplied in a less ratio than is compatible with 
health, they must become weak and diseased ; and what is the consequence 
of glandular weakness ? Is it not derangement of the secretions of that 
glaud ? — for instance, grease and which is another disease that D’Arboval 
places as the effect in light of the cause : but this is a very common error 
with French veterinarians, and men who attempt to draw fine pathological 
distinctions. 

Yes, gentlemen, I repeat that, although I differ from the French, I 
shall be borne out by all good English veterinary surgeons, chat grease; 
arises from weakness caused by diminution of nervous energy in the glan- 
dular apparatus of the skin of the heel, giving rise to an alteration in the 
quality and quantity of its peculiar secretion ; and a somewhat similar 
weakness and consequent alteration in secretion of the mucous membrane 
lining the stomach and bowels, causing indigestion, slight abdominal pains, 
&e., gains for it the appellation of gastro-enteritis. 

If the same membrane lining the bronchia is similarly affected, it is 
called bronchitis. If there is a defluction from the nostrils, the air-pas- 
sages becoming affected, and the glands of the throat swelled from the 
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change that has taken place in the quality of the secretions passing through 
them, it is called catarrh ; or, owing to some peculiarity in the fever 
which has given rise to catarrhal symptoms, it is called influenza . lint, 
until the exception of the difference in locality , bronchitis, catarrh, in- 
fluenza, and gastro-enteritis, are tine and the same disease, and are aU mere 
effects of constitutional disturbance or fever. Then, if this is the case, 
all those - variously-called diseases or common effects of the one disease 
(fever) must he more general, and are therefore called epidemic in the 
spring and fail of the year, when the animal is coating ; at which period 
1 have already proved there is fever in the system, and this agrees with 
the following passage in Mr Percivall’s Hippopathology*: — “ I believe 
many of the cases presented to us about the spring and fall of the year 
will be found to possess the gastro-enteritic character.” 

He might add, that every case of influenza possesses it in a more or less 
degree, for we cannot have fever to any extent without the functiiAis of the 
digestive organs becoming ‘more or less impaired ; and laying hold of this 
effect, instead of looking for its cause, the celebrated Broussais asserted 
that four-fifths of diseases consist in irritation of the mucous membrane, 
and that therein resides the essence of fever. I however feel confident 
that any person who takes nature as his guide will not agree with Brous- 
sais, or with the following passage in D’Arboval's exposition of the 
disease : — “ The principal and most constant lesion, however, that which 
constitutes the disease, and from which all others, were derived, was in- 
flammation of the mucous membrane of the stomach and intestines.” 

Now, gentlemen, the civil veterinary surgeon may not have the same 
opportunity of seeing this disease in its first stage as the cavalry ; for the 
latter inspects almost every horse in his regiment twice a-day, and conse- 
quently must detect the first symptoms of disease. But those who have 
been (tailed in will agree with me at once, that all the symptoms of fever, 
as chilliness and heats, increase and alteration in the character of the 
pulse, and also in the respiration, together with loss of appetite and dul- 
ness, always precede any indications of gastero-enteritic irritation. There- 
fore it is from this fever, and not from “ inflammation of the mucous 
membrane,” that all the various phenomena and complications attending 
gastro-enteritis (and so minutely detailed by the French) are derived ; the 
gastro-enteritic affection itself being one of the many effects produced by 
the same cause which in one animal gives rise to the assemblage of symp- 
toms, termed influenza, and in another (according to the constitutional 
predisposition, &c.) to those whiqji constitute gastro-enteritis. Any per- 
son that Will take the trouble of placing Professor Dick’s description of 
influenza by the side of D’ArbovaTs gastro-enteritis, will perceive the 
similarity that exists between the two, and this Is precisely what we should 
expect, as there is nothing specific in either ; for the symptoms in both, 
as I before stated, are mere products in the same membrane of one parent, 
and that parent is fever. 

I do not mean to say that this fever is always produced by one single 
agency : it may be caused by a sudden change in the weather, by mois- 
ture, by bad food or water, by a sudden chill, or by any or every agency 
which can disturb the functions of the brain and nervous system. But, 
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however this fever has been produced, it is necessary for us to know that 
it exists, and that it is to it our attention must be principally directed ; 
and this leads me to its treatment. 

But, as all the readers of The Veterinarian may not have that 
best of all English veterinary works, Mr Pereivall’s Hippopathology, to 
refer to, I will first give the symptoms of gastro -enteritis, as 1 have ob- 
served them in the army and out of the army, in England land out of 
England ; as it is by no means a rare disease in other countries, or in 
America, where my first thirst for the investigation of veterinary science 
commenced. 

The 'Symptoms arc — loss of appetite, dulness, shivering, and staring 
of the coat, cold extremities, pulse and respiration but slightly increased. 

This stage has usually passed off before the veterinarian sees the 
patient, so that when he arrives he finds the surface of the body much 
warmer than usual, the head drooping or resting on the manger, and to 
all appearance he is suffering from headache. The eyelids are nearly 
closed from serious infiltration, and very often we find this serous effusion 
in various external parts of the body, as the legs, sheath, chest, and belly, 
and, if it comes on early in the disorder, is a favourable indication. 

The appetite is completely lost, but thirst usually undiminished, al- 
though in some cases, and particularly when the throat is sore, he will 
neither cat nor drink. The pulse may be 50, or it may be 100, and in 
one case I remember j>t 120; but in the majority of cases it is small and 
characteristic of debility after the first paroxysm has subsided. 

If the mucous membrane lining the air-passages be the part princi- 
pally affected, he retains the erect posture ; but if, on the contrary, the 
same membrane lining the stomach and bowels bears the brunt of the 
disease, he generally stretches himself out at full length in the stable, and 
seems quite indifferent to every tiling around him : however, if you now 
press on the abdomen, he evinces signs of pain by groaning, raising his 
head, and pointing with his nose to the part in which he suffers most ; 
and if you watch his eye when using this pressure, you can read 
in it the pain which you assuredly give him, and which i9 usually 
of a sub-acute nature, yet not invariably so, for 1 have, in some 
horses, witnessed a great uneasiness, such as pawing, lying down 
for a few minutes, and then again resuming the same desponding position 
as before. His respiration becomes quick and short, the bowels are cos- 
tive, the dung being either black and covered with slime, or dry and clay- 
coloured. The urine is also made in „ small quantities, and changed in 
colour and consistence. The tongue is foul and clammy-,’ and not 
un frequently swelled. The breath in two horses, whose death evidently 
was caused or hastened by bleeding, acquired so offensive a smell, that I 
could hardly go near them. I have also, in damp low situations, and 
particularly in the centre of Ireland, observed a swelling of the head to 
accompany those symptoms. The ears are usually cold and bedewed 
with a clammy sweat, and the temperature of the body is valuable ; but 
the jpost prominent feature in this disease is the rapid tendency to weak- 
ness. If not soon relieved, he may become affected with inflammation 
of the lungs or pleura, inflammation of the heart, and, which is a very 
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common occurrence, inflammation of the kidneys or bladder; and an 
effect which I have frequently witnessed at the decline of the disease is 
inflammation of the synovial membrane of the joints. But, as I think 
you would rather have a case from the regimental records than from my 
hook of private practice, 1 will take the last scenes and post-mortem 
appearances from Case 56, No. 8 of 3d Troop. The mare was admit- 
ted to hlspital on the 20th of June, but from that day to the 30th did 
not eat so much as a mouthful of hay. 

June 28th . — Affected with extreme nausea and abdominal pains ; 
her pulse quick and thready, but until this day it continued soft and feeble ; 
her respiration has become deep and jerking, eye dull, lid infiltrated, and 
she seems quite to give up all hopes of her own recovery. Her extre- 
mities are not cold, though the ears arc bedewed with a clammy sweat. 
The dung, which is hard and covered with slime, has a most offensive 
smell. The tongue is foul and clammy, and the breath tainted*. She is 
very restless — pawing, getting up and down frequently, grinding her teeth, 
looking at her flanks, and, if offered food or drink, throws up her lip with 
disgust. 

2 9th . — The abdominal pain still continues, and I find it rather in- 
ereraig every time I drench her ; but the hot flannels give her consider- 
able relief. She will drink nothing but what she is drenched with, and 
her bowels are yet costive. 

30 th . — Fell down, her hind extremities having become paralyzed, an* 
after two hours of extreme suffering she died. 

Post-mortem . — The lining membrane of the oesophagus slightly 
inflamed, but the vascular membrane of the stomach was very red. 
What appeared to me rather strange was, that there were five or six hots 
attached to it, anj only two to the cuticular coat. The small intes- 
tines were slightly inflamed, but the lining membrane of the large, 
and of the the coicum in particular, was very much so, being, in some 
parts, quite black and ulcerated ; and lodged in the mucous membrane, or 
between it and the muscular coat, were innumerable small calcareous 
bodies about the size of a pea, but largest and in greatest numbers where 
the inflammation was most intense, and so hard that I can with difficulty 
divide them with a sharp knife. I would enter into the nature of their 
production with reference to the disease, but I find it would make this 
article too long. The liver was diseased, but neither the kidneys, bladder, 
nor spleen, in this case, appeared to be so ; nor was the heart much affect- 
ed, though the right cavities were filled with yellow fibrinous concretions, 
the left with black blood, and th*e tricuspid valve redder than natural. 
Right king slightly diseased, the left sound. In every other horte that 
I examined after death I found the heart much more diseased than in 
this one. 

Treatment . — Were my theory an imaginary one, and not founded on 
facts, together with a due reference to nature, i would never bring this 
part of my reflections before the public; for I am aware of the opposition 
which it will meet from the great body of veterinary surgeons, both in the 
British dominions and on the continent ; but, having weighed and sifted it 
thoroughly in the sick stable, I have attained a degree of confidence which 
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my years in the profession would not, in any otlier respect, entitle me to. 
This being premised, 1 shall commence in the same place with the majo- 
rity of authors, by reference to blood-letting-, but with very different views 
on that subject. D’Arboval says — “ Among the therapeutic combatants 
for it, the most useful is blood-letting, See.” Now, to a person taking a 
confined view of this disease, or of the fever that produces it, this treat- 
ment appears very correct ; for he looks upon the debility wlttch always 
accompanies it in a greater or less degree, as also on the faeces, as being 
both effects of inflammation of the mucous membrane : and such a person’s 
argument is, “ reduce the inflammation by bleeding, and you will prevent 
the fever from assuming that low typhoid character which usually carries 
the animal off.” 

This theory appeared to me, at one time, very plausible, until I met 
with a few cases of the disease ; and what led me to doubt its accuracy 
was, thaff I could never meet with a case in which there were not evident 
signs of debility present before the fever acquired its height, and before 
there was any inflammation of the mucous membrane : then, with such a 
fact as this before my eyes, and with the evidence of Brussais that both 
fever and convulsions are caused by bleeding, how could I any longer 
doubt that weakness of the brain and nervous system may he a catlap as 
well as an effect of gastro-enteritic fever ? To account for this weakness 
in spring and autumn, J must again direct your attention to the coating 
process, and to the fact that, during that period, there is an increased 
determination of nervous energy to the skin ; and consequently it is in a 
great measure abstracted from the whole of the digestive organs, the re- 
sult of which must he inability of those organs to convert the food into 
its elemental principles, or to separate the nutritious from the innutritious 
matter. Then, as the food is passed through the intestinal canal without 
affording its usual nourishment to the blood, and as the brain cannot re- 
main in a healthy state without a sufficient supply of that fluid, can we 
wonder at the whole system becoming weak, and falling into a state of 
derangement of fever ? This low fever may continue during the coating 
process, or for an indefinite period, without causing any thing more than 
mere functional derangement ; but if an exciting cause (such as a sudden * 
change in the weather, &c.), is applied, this fever may become typhoid or 
malignant, or may terminate in inflammation of the mucous membrane 
lining either the aerial passages or intestinal canal. And, if we want 
further proof than my own senses afford of this disease being caused by 
weakness, I have only to turn to Dupuy’s account of it, in 1825, when it 
assumed a vertiginous character, and was, he says, particularly fatal in old 
horses, *and such as were oppressed with work beyond their powers, or 
otherwise debilitated. 

But a more familiar fact to almost every veterinary student is the 
appearance presented by an animal slowly hied to death. In it we per- 
ceive the quick pulse, spasmodic twitchings and pains, the same flatus or 
secretion of air in the intestinal canal, as also the shivering fit and sweat- 
ing fit, together with vertigo, and other prominent symptoms of gastro- 
enteritis. However, what thoroughly convinced me of the impropriety 
of (deeding in this disease was having witnessed two cases that appeared 
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to have nothing more than the ordinary symptoms about them, but they 
were bled, and both from that moment got worse ; and the fever, which, 
prior to the bleeding, was of a mild character, speedily became typhoid, 
and the consequence was death* They were both bled, I should add, 
early in the disease. In the same stable with one of those that died from 
this bleediqg was another with higher inflammatory symptoms, and evi- 
dently worse than the one that was hied, and yet he recovered without 
losing a drop of blood. Since then, although I met many cases similarly 
affected to those three horses, I always abstained from blood-letting ; and 
my success lias been such as to convince me of the inutility of that opera- 
tion in subduing this fever. 

But, although I fear I shall incur the censure of the most successful 
practitioner in our profession in his treatment of those epidemics, by 
bringing bis name before the public, yet I am under so deep an obligation 
to my predecessor, Mr Wilkinson, now veterinary surgeon to the 2d Life 
Guards, for allowing me to see his practice in 1841 and 1842, that I can- 
not pass over this part of my subject without again thanking him for his 
kindness in opening my eyes to the fallacy of bleeding in influenza and 
gastro-enteritis ; and whether my theory for abstaining from it be a rational 
one oi* not, I leave it to the profession to decide * but of this 1 am con- 
fident, that any unprejudiced person who will test it practically in these 
catarrhal epidemics will lose much fewer horses, and restore them to health 
in a shorter time than by the present system of blood-letting. If there is 
too much nervous energy, can he not subdue it by many other equally 
effective remedies, and leave that fluid in the system, which is so necessary 
after the disease be removed, to repair the ravages which it has committed, 
and by that means prevent those chronic terminations and complications ? 
But in the majority of cases, you will find that, instead of diminishing, we 
must do all we car* to strengthen the brain atid nervous system : and 
what can more forcibly prove to us the utility of this treatment, if pro- 
perly used, than the benefit which almost immediately follows the exhibi- 
tion of a stimulant in the cold stage or shivering fit ? A very good hall 
*!br this purpose is that recommended by my esteemed friend Mr Gloag, of 
the 10th Hussars, in his “ Hints to Cavalry Veterinary Surgeons:” it is 
composed of carbonate of ammonia, camphor, and ginger. Then, when 
the cold stage has passed off, shall I be guilty of so great an inconsistency 
as to bleed, in order to prevent this low fever from becoming typhoid ? 
No, certainly not : I still continue my treatment on the same principle 
with which 1 commenced, by the administration of a mild laxative com- 
bined with some carminative, in order to get the digestive orgSns to 
perform their proper functions, and by that means strengthen the system. 
But I am not satisfied with stimulating the digestive organs alone, for 
there are other parts of the body, equally essential, suffering from debility, 
as the kidneys, absorbents, &c. ; so 1 help them on to healthy action by 
mild diuretics, and, though last not least, I strike boldly at the fountain- 
head of the whole — the morbid irritability, or weakness of the brain — by 
the administration of tonics. 

I regret that time and space will not allow me at present to enter 
more minutely into this important subject, for I fear that in curtailing 
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it 1 have rendered some parts not quite so intelligible as I should wish, 
and have i*lso been obliged to keep back some facts which would tend to 
strengthen my arguments ; however, it may be as judicious to keep up a 
“ corps de reserve,” in case of an unexpected sally from the enemy’s 
camp. But I do not think my professional brethren of this country will 
Offer me any opposition, although they may be equally startled at my 
condemnation of bleeding as at the undeniable fact, that broken wind can 
be cured ; indeed, I dare say they will be even more so, as I do not know 
a single veterinary surgeon but Mr Wilkinson, of the 2d Life Guards, to 
whom I can appeal for the practical truth of my assertion. But they 
will all at once perceive that nothing but a love for my profession and a 
desire to serve it have induced me to lay these my humble reflections (on 
a subject apparently wrought in mystery) before them ; and, with the 
same object in view, I am at present busily engaged making some experi- 
ments, and carefully watching some other diseases, as also in testing the 
action of medicinal agents. However, I shall never consider any personal 
trouble too much, so that I can serve a sctSncc of which I feel justly 
proud. 

And with a fervent wish that a few years hence may find us all pur- 
suing a more rational and consistent course of treatment than we are' doing 
at present, 

I have the honour to be, 

Your’s, &c., 

Cavalry Barracks, Brighton, 

January 1846. 

*** I should state that in all my post-mortem examinations of horses 
dying from low fever, and in which evident signs o p headache were pre- 
sent, as also in those affected with gastro-enteritis (with the exception of 
one case), I have found a serious effusion in the later a Imen tr ides of the 
brain , and which I look upon as an additional proof of the weakness of 
that organ. 

The Veterinarian, for February , 1846. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OP “GAMING, GAMING-HOUSES, AND GAM ESTERS.” 

The course at Doncaster, under its present regulation, is free from 
every description of gambling booth or table. Formerly it was infested 
with gangs of the most desperate vagabonds that ever preyed on vulgar 
credulity, and every species of inventive machinery and novel implement 
of temptation was had recourse to, with a view to excite the cupidity of, 
and plunder, the inexperienced. The most adroit of the London pro- 
fessors and houses, or schools, as they are termed, of itinerant thimble- 
riggers, and others, from all parts of the country, assembled, fyid were, 
generally distributed over the course, and in every by-path, thereto, to 
prey upon the credulous, multitude ; and so daring and desperate were 
their depredations, as wki in regard to their practices on the course as 
to their delinquent mode of business in the town, that the magistracy of 
the county and the corporate authorities determined on their complete 
extirpation. At the period spoken of there were at the least from fifty 
to sixty houses or apartments engaged, in different quarters of the town, 
for the express purposes of play, most of them on the determined sys- 
tem of fraud and plunder ; and so lax were the authorities of the town, 
that the doors of the respective houses were not only indiscriminately 
thrown open to all who presented themselves, but placards, absolutely 
printed by the mayor, (the chief authority of the town,) were posted, 
and every degree of publicity given to the proceedings within. Constables 
also (the minor authorities of magistracy) were placed at the entrances of 
the respective deqg, — not to preserve peace ,atid order, but ( credat 
JttdamsJ to invite the passing multitude to the illicit pastime. In the 
High Street, between the Mansion House and Bagster’s Gate, it was 
common to see a continuation of windows exhibiting the paraphernalia of 
the game of Un IJeu.v Cinq . A cylinder or wheel, of gorgeous colouring, 
with an immense griffins, head in the centre, with extended jaws, grinning 
horror and destruction at the gaffing crowd, and in juxta-position with this 
caput horribile a large ivory ball, bearing numerous i dentations on its 
surface, and coloured respectively black, red, and blue, the speculative 
points of the game, which, even its recognised and understood character, 
was of moi$ destructive result to U player, but which, under the roguery 
practised by means of false balls, (termed, in the technical slang*)f the 
thieves who adopted them, “ strong Johnnies,” from the circumstance 
it is presumed, of their being weighted so as to produce and effect an 
extra strong pull against the player,) was certain and speedy ruin. 

The open streets of Doncaster, as well as the houses, swarmed with 
these infernal machines of plunder ; and so daring was the villany prac- 
tised, and so barefaced and extensive the robberies effected, — so frequent, 
also, were the acts of personal outrage and violence committed on com- 
plaining parties, that remonstrance could no longer be resisted for the 
abatement of a nuisance which had reached so fearful an extreme, — 
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dangerous alike to the visitor, and subversive of the best interests of the 
townspeople. High and low, rich and poor, were Indiscriminately 
plundered ; and those who escaped the evil consequences of play were in 
many instances robbed in the open streets of whatever they possessed, by 
some one or other of the many gangs of desperadoes who frequented the 
place for the avowed purpose of plunder, and who daringly placed them- 
selves in front of the Betting Rooms, and other conspicuous positions, to 
watch their prey as they came out, and as daringly to attack them in the 
highway to their respective habitations. 

It is now about twenty years since the mayor and corporation of the 
town commenced their efforts to enforce an abatement of the nuisance. 
Their measures were not, in the first instance, of that decisive and deter- 
mined character to meet the evil with effect, being chiefly confined to 
public notifications in the town and county papers, that gaming establish- 
ments would no longer be suffered either on the race-course or elswhere, 
under the pains and penalties attaching to any violation of the prohibition. 
The corporate authorities were evidently awafe that they had a difficult 
task to accomplish in the grand measure of reform. The constabulary 
force was most inadequate to enforce the regulations against any opposing 
powers by the hands of the desperate men they had to deal with. It 
should be stated also, that at that period the Betting Rooms had been but 
recently established, and the fact could not be concealed that most of the 
nobility, gentry, and 'other visitors, nightly congregated therein, to indulge 
in the speculations of play. Hence arose a difficulty how the general 
prohibition could be enforced without interference with the amusements 
of the higher grade. Regard being had to this point, it was generally 
concluded that the notifications were mere matter of form and pretext, and 
that there existed no real intention on the part of the authorities to adopt 
any practical means to put a stop to gaming, — it was argued, and that 
with reason, that no partial suppression of play could be enforced ; but 
that the law, in its just administration, must be applied with equal energy, 
to major and minor delinquents, — to nobs and nobblers, — there being 
virtually no distinction between the one and the other in the object aud 
pursuit of gain by illicit means. 

Under the impression, then, that the proprietors of the Rooms, and 
their titled and privileged patrons, would remain unmolested in their 
sports and speculative games, the whole tribe of gamesters flocked as 
usual to their grand rendezvous ; and no sooner was it known that the 
proprietors of the Subscription Rooms had made their usual tabular 
arrangements for play, than the whole denounced party took example, and 
again overwhelmed the town with hazard, roulette, thimble, E (), and 
Un deux cinq tables. For the first two days in the racing week they 
were unmolested in their avocations both on the course and in the town ; 
but on the grand day of meeting, the St. Leger day, a bold, well-arranged, 
aud determined plan was put in force, which terminated in the complete 
rout aud extirpation of the grand gang of thieves and vagabonds who for 
years had infested the locality. 

Although on the morning of the day in question some whisperings 
toid rumours were abroad that the authorities intended to enforce the 
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prohibitions of which public notice had been given, yet. they produced 
not the effect of deterring the tribe of plunderers from their pursuits, 
but merely put them on the qni vivc against attack. Their tables and 
implements of play were as usual pitched about the course, and, in pro- 
tection thereof, some hundred! of most desperate characters hovered 
about, prepared for determined resistance, under any attempt to molest 
them. It appeared that a meeting of the county magistracy had been 
held in the town, and at such meeting the measure had been determined 
on to put down the evil by remonstrance and advice, but this failing, to 
adopt the alternative of force. 

As the hour of racing approached, the usual immense concourse of 
persous had assembled on the course ; and in a held at the back of the 
refreshment booths, situated in the rear of the grand stand, were seen a 
multitude of persons congregated together, armed with bludgeons, and 
with large bags filled with flint-stones. A more desperate or determined 
set of men in appearance can scarcely be conceived. They had formed 
themselves in some orfter, to the number of five or six hundred strong, 
and appeared to be waiting an expected interruption and attack. About 
one o’clock a strong party of the magistracy, ut the head of whom were 
the late Lord Wharneliffe, and his son, Mr Stuart Wortley, Lords Milton, 
Spencer, and other noblemen and gentlemen, with their large retinue of 
tenants and servants on horseback, aided by the authorities of the town, 
and by many of the surrounding gentry and farmers, with certain towns- 
people sworn in for the occasion, appeared on the course, and were seen 
approaching the position taken up by the denounced thimble-riggers and 
their desperate gang. 

The cavalcade moved in most quiet order until they reached the nar- 
row entrance to the field ; and no sooner had two or three of the fore- 
most of the magisterial party appeared, than a shower of flint-stones and 
other destructive missiles was directed against them. This bold, insolent, 
and outrageous proceeding put an end to all hope of successful re- 
monstrance ; and, no other course being left to the magistracy but that 
of determined attack, Lord Wharneliffc and his son, followed by other 
noblemen, gentlemen, and their followers, most gallantly rode in amongst 
the party, amidst a most destructive discharge of flints and flourish of 
bludgeons, which failed not to effect serious mischief. Lord Wamcliffe 
was severely wounded on the head by one of these missiles ; but, notwith- 
standing the flow and loss of blood, his Lordship did not quit the field 
until after the«complete route of the gang. 

Although a lamentable affray in its consequences, it became ultimately 
ludicrous in its character ; for, after a warfare of about a quarter of nu 
hour only, during which the strong iron-handled hunting-whips of the 
noblemen, and gentry, and their servants, did most heavy execution on 
the heads and shoulders of their desperate enemies, the whole battalion of 
scamps were most effectually put hors de combat , and all tJieir implements 
and machinery of play destroyed. The ludicrous part of the business 
was, that some twenty or thirty of the swift-footed of the beaten party 
were seen scouring the country, and making their flight over hedge and 
ditch to escape capture, but closely pursued by the grooms aud tenants of 
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Lords Fitzwilliam and other whippers-in, who laid on the lash with no 
light or sparing hand. 

The fray ended in the capture of about ninety of the most desperate 
of the gipsy and thimble-rigging school, and their safe lodgment 
(many severely woutfdcd) in the cage" under the grand stand, from 
whence they were in due course removed to prison. Nothing could 
possibly exceed the cool and determined courage of Lord Wharncliffe 
and his party against a host of must powerful and desperate characters. 
The effect of this result was, as may be imagined, most beneficial ; for, 
inasmuch as most of the thimble-rigging vagabonds were engaged in the 
low, fraudulent gaming establishments in the town, they were fearful of 
the consequences that might attend their detection, and accordingly dis- 
appeared altogether, and so disburdened the town at once of half its plague 
and pestilenee. Since this period the respective mayors and authorities 
of Doncaster have at times acted in further suppression of gaming-houses ; 
and indeed, with the exception of the Subscription Rooms and the .Berkeley 
Club, there are ro known establishments of play in the town, — although 
there are still many “ close shaving shops,* held in obscure passages, 
and out-of-the-way parts of the town, to which introduction is given by 
touts, or fellows who prowl about to pick up flats or pigeons for plucking. 

Last year, one such establishment was complained against by a vic- 
tim who had been dexterously fleeced by some ten or twelve fellows in 
concert at the table, <*and they speedily decamped, under apprehension of 
the evil which would certainly have resulted to them had they dared to 
re-open their den of plunder. Above all other evils that operate to the 
ruin of men addicted to play, close hells (or houses exclusively opened 
to the youthful and inexperienced inheritors of fortune, and to the wily 
and self-dubbed gentlemen scoundrels who cater for *and aid the demon 
proprietors in their lawless practices) are the most destructive. Gaming 
is a passion so universal, and so interwoven with human nature, that 
human laws and enactments have in all ages been ineffectual to its control. 
Check it in one way, and its scrofulous nature will find outlet and action 
in twenty others. On the point at issue between public and private play, 
the verdict must be in favour of the former, by reavson that there is mutu- 
ally protective influence in a crowd or number of persons opposed to a 
bank, which is not the case between party and party. At such an epoch, 
and on such events as that of Doncaster Races, wiien so many thousands 
congregate in the town, all immediately intent on sporting and speculative 
pursuits, all provided with means, and all restless in their anxiety to in- 
crease guch means by chance or skillful operation, it is questionable, under 
impartial and unprejudiced consideration of the subject, whether policy 
does not point out nou-iiiterference by the authorities within reasonable 
limit, and where no fraud is resorted to at public play, as the least baneful 
course in its general effect, inasmuch as the extensive losses and evil 
consequences of private play are greatly diminished thereby, and the 
designs of the prowling sharper and his insidious confederate pimp, having 
less field for operation, are in great measure defeated. 

In reference to the two establishments at Doncaster (the Subscription 
Rooms and the Berkeley Club,) which have hitherto escaped the sur- 
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veillance of magisterial authority, it is but truth to say, that the system 
of play is that of the fair and recognised principle of the game, with which 
every player actually is, or is supposed to be acquainted, before he com- 
mence operations. At the Berkeley Club, in particular, where French 
hazard alone is played, and where the elite of the Doncaster visitors re- 
sort, the arrangements are upon a very liberal principle of business and 
accommodation, a fact that may be accounted for by their being uuder the 
immediate direction of one of the old school, and a stranger to the nar- 
row-minded, and covetous, and quibbling system of modern hellitcs. 

Doncaster may therefore, in a comparative sense, be said to be puri- 
fied from its former state of play pollution. The course, as before 
observed, is free from all those dangerous temptations which formerly 
fascinated the idle, and gulled the credulous multitude. It is now in 
absolute character a place of holiday recreation and pleasurable excite- 
ment, opening a field of enjoyment to thousands, and that witlmi whole- 
some and reasonable limits. 

The immediate approach to the course from the town is by a pleasant 
avenue of tali umbrageous trees, which on the occasison of the races are 
usually placarded w 7 ith detached sentences from Scripture (the selection 
of methodist missionary preachers and tractarians) admonitory of the sin 
of indulging in such vain and ungodly amusements, and reminding, or 
intending to remind, the passing million that “ the wages of sin is death,” 
and that “ for all these things God will bring them tojudgment,” with many 
other such admonitory passages. Some years back, this avenue approach 
to the course used to be the resort of every description of the most crippled 
and mutilated specimens of deformed humanity, many of them of a nature 
so frightful in formation, or so horrible from disease, as to shock the firm- 
est nerves, — all congregated, and took up position at this particular spot, 
as one most favourable for successful appeal to public sympathy. Exten- 
sive offerings of etlarity were bestowed, which Served but to increase yearly 
the number of wretched objects there assembling. The painful feeling, 
and other serious consequences emanating from such frightful exhibition 
of defective and diseased humanity, in due time forced themselves on the 
attention of the town authorities, and happily the visitor is now no longer 
subjected to the pain and distress which such mournful exhibitions were 
calculated to create. 

On the Wednesday, the great and eventful day of the St. Leger, — a 
day big with the fate of betting men and book-makers, — the whole po- 
pulation of ttye county appear to, be on the move towards the grand con- 
centrating locality of Doncaster. From the dawn of day up to the very 
hour of the start for the great race, a continual and uninterrupted influx 
of visitors keeps pouring in. Vehicles of every description, from the 
aristocratic four-in-hand team to the costermonger’s humble drag, are in 
request. Stages, post-chaises, phaetons, gigs, dogcarts, vans, and convey- 
ances of every form and kind, and laden each with double the number of 
passengers sanctioned by legislative enactment, bring their thousands from 
every town and village within distance of fifty miles. Shoals, too, of 
equestrian and pedestrian travellers are continuous in their arrival, all 
eager to witness the great event of “ t’Leger,” as the Yorkshire dialect 
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eliptically pronounces it. The main street of the town, from its southern 
entrance to midway of its extent, is literally choked up with vehicles of 
all kinds, for which no accommodation can be found in the place. Every 
inn and private stable is doubly and trebly occupied, and many of the by- 
streets absolutely impassable. The curb^vay of the High Street on each 
side presents an exhibition of tables and stalls, groaning under the weight 
of immense Yorkshire hams, and magnitudinal rounds, sirloins, and ribs 
of substantial beef, and other viands, with pies, puddings, and cakes, 
having the cubic dimensions of length, breadth, and solidity peculiarly 
adapted to Yorkshire appetites. 

About twelve o’clock tbe multitude are on the move to the course, at 
the entrance of which commences another long line of temporary erec- 
tions, pregnant with creature comforts for the thirsty and famished. 
From the hour of twelve until two o’clock the scene presented is that of 
a moving «panorama, which the art of Stanfield might well depict. Situ- 
ated at the entrance of the course, and immediately opposite to the start- 
ing point for the St. Leger, is a laage handsome building, which for some 
years past has been appropriated to the laudable purpose of a Deaf and 
Dumb Asylum for children of Yorkshire parentage. To a visitor who can 
find time to pleasure himself in exhibitions of a philanthropic kind, and 
whose heart can rejoice at the happy results of benevolent intentions 
practically carried out for the benefit of his fellow-creature under privation 
of faculty, there is ip the scene presented on this day much to afford 
gratification and delight. The children of the Institution have holidays 
granted them on the two grand days of the week, and, if the weather 
permit, they take their position on the balcony of the building, the boys on 
one Bide, and the girls on the other, their youthful countenances beaming 
pleasure at the diversified scene before them, and .their young minds 
busily engaged therein, as is most apparent from their constant communi- 
cation of thought and observation with each other through tbe medium of 
digital language ; the rapidity of which on the one side, and the instantane- 
ous recognition of which on the other, as signified by expressive motion of 
the head, or by immediate reply through the same medium of the fingers, 
is most remarkable. The children are well and genteelly clothed, and are 
most healthy and happy in appearance. 

But the hour of one arrives, and crowding to the scene of sport are 
seen the more aristocratic and elite of the company. Carriage after car- 
riage draws up to the entrance of the grand stand, to set down its fair 
inmates. The upper stories and roof of the building are already crowded, 
and the interval of time from one o’clock to the first race of the day is 
occupied by the arrival of the nobility and gentry, and their families, to 
whom is appropriated the lower balcony. In former years these arrivals 
created much greater interest than they have done of late. It was theu 
usual for the nobility agd gentry having great landed property and position 
in Yorkshire, and the adjoining counties, to characterise their visit to the 
races by a conspicuous display of equipage and retinue, which gave im- 
portance and life to the scene. The late Lord Lieutenant of the county, 
Earl FHzwilliam, and his son, the present Earl (then Lord Milton), were 
most elaborate in such respect. Their respective carriages and six horses 
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were usually preceded by six or eight grooms in the family livery on horse- 
back, and the old Earl was invariably escorted by a large equestrian reti- 
nue of his chief tenant-farmers, who thus paid their spontaneous homage 
of honour and respect to their noble landlord. In the rear of the carriage 
followed Kalf-a-dozen more of his* Lordship's servants, each leading a sad- 
dle-horse for the accommodation of such of the Earl’s family or friends 
who might wish to take equestrian exercise on the course. The Dukes of 
Cleveland and Devonshire, Lords Londonderry, Scarborough, Derby, 
Spencer, and many other noble and distinguished personages, adopted 
similarly distinctive style. In those days two full hours and more were 
taken up by the arrivals and setting down of the company at the stand ; 
and immediately before the start for the great race the balcony presented 
a coup d'ceil of beauty and elegance unsurpassed at any meeting in the 
kingdom. Much of this delightful and popular character of the meeting 
(for the populace regarded such display with pleasure, and as manifest- 
ations of a desire to give countenance, support, and importance to their 
sources of amusement) has passed away. The present Lord Fitzwilliam 
appears, it is true, in a carriage drawn by a set of horses on the days of 
the St. Leger and Cup ; but beyond this there is scarcely any distinguish- 
ing feature. Many private carriages and post vehicles set down their 
occupants after the ordinary fashion. Ladies Chesterfield, Egliuton, aud 
one or two other females of ton, are usually present ; hut they do the 
exclusive, and generally take up their position in the stewards’ stand, some- 
what ungraciously, and as is thought injudiciously, avoiding contact or 
community with the county families, and the company generally assembled. 

The preliminary business of the day being completed, and the first 
race on the card decided, the all-absorbing matter of interest is now in 
immediate thought* The grand stand is crammed, — myriads of human 
heads are intently and anxiously looking out,,— the course is instinctively 
and spontaneously cleared by the anxious rush of the crowd to secure to 
themselves places without the railings, in favourable view of the race. 
A few policemen and special constables are in attendance, who good- 
humouredly, and with more of persuasion than authority, (for Yorkshire- 
mcn are somewhat obstreperous under the latter tone,) clear the ground 
of the more indolent and tardy, and at length the bell rings for saddling. 
Thousands of bodies are stretching and eyes straining for a first sight 
of the terrible high-bred cattle, as they come, out from the respective 
stables in the vicinity of the course. One after another they appear in 
all their be t aufy and high condition. As the noble animals proceed in 
their walk down the course, they eye the multitude, their liea^s and 
ears erect, and for a time seem irreconeilcd to the murmuring mass of 
human beings around them ; but their experienced riders humour and 
conciliate them, and at length they successively spring into the prelimi- 
nary exhibitory gallop before the grand stand. Then is opinion rife 
amongst the cognoscenti on their respective merits, — then arise newly- 
created hopes and fears in the minds of the anxious and deeply-interested 
thousands, — then is heard the confused voices of the betting multitude 
on the stand, and within the inclosed space allotted to the subscribers, 
loud in offer of, and response to, wagers adapted to the peculiar state 
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of their general account. The anxiety of the crowd increases, — the 
whole list of starters, as announced by the numbers on the preliminary 
board exhibited near the stewards’ stand, are now there collecting. 
Lord George Bcntinck (who burdens himself with immense trouble and 
responsibility on the occasion) is seen marshalling them into order, 
under peremptory direction to their respective jockeys. He now pre- 
cedes them, with flag in hand, down the course to the distance-post, 
some million of eyes intent upon the move. The sight is indeed grand 
and interesting, and one of most anxious excitement. They are now on 
the turn, — Lord George is heard in loud and imperative tone to some of 
the riders non-observant of prescribed regulation, and threatens them 
with consequences. They are again in order of march, his Lordship 
still preceding them, watching with lynx-eyed vigilance every move of 
the jockeys. They have now again gained the stewards’ stand, every 
eye following them, and every heart (even those uninterested by wager) 
beating with anxiety for the start. Now they are all seen in 'close and 
admirable arrangement at the starting point, near the high North iload. 
Not a voice is heard — breathless anxiety pervades the vast multitude — 
when suddenly Lord George is seen to give the signal, and a simulta- 
neous exclamation is heard from a thousand tongues. 44 They ’re off!” 

The announcement is correct, and away fly the whole group within 
the space of a sheet’s covering, the air vibrating with the now loudly and 
anxiously expressed* opinions of the spectators on the stand. Hundreds 
of telescopes arc raised to observe the progress of the race a — the horses 
have now reached the hill, — the speed is terrific, — three or four already 
exhibit symptoms of incapability to live it out, — they approach the lied 
House, — some half dozen have tailed off, ami the contest between the 
others becomes more decided and energetic. The 'cry is now changed, 
mid echoed by innumerable voices, “ Here they come!” — and horse after 
horse, as the slightest change of position appears, is alternately pronounced 
from the vicinity of the stand to be the probable winner. But they have 
reached the distance-post, and again some hundreds of voices are heard 
in loud and rejoicing tone, not unfrequently accompanied by an emphatic 
oath, 44 The favourite’s beaten!” And true it is: an outsider is now well 
up in the front rank and conspicuous position, his rider giving no sign of 
any extraordinary effort, or of being what is termed 44 at work,” but 
looking to his right and left with cunning and significant inquiry. The 
struggle now begins. Whip and spur are in action ; but not yet has the 
outsider received the artificial impulse of either. The crisis is at hand 
— three neck and neck — another thirty yards, and all will be over. The 
struggle continues under increased energy ; the race is for the moment 
doubtful in its result — every nerve is strained, and every muscle both of 
horse and man are in full operation. That great effort of joekeyship, the 
last rush, is now' made, — the unfavoured one is let out by his dexterous 
rider, and by a sudden spring, and extraordinary length of stride, shoots 
ahead of his competitors, and is proclaimed victor amidst the shouts and 
liuzzas of a million voices. Thus, in the short space of from three to 
four minutes, is decided an event which occupied the minds of the sport- 
ing public throughout the previous year, and the doubtful result of w hich 
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saiil event gave impetus and spirit to speculation, involving an enormous 
matter of account. 

The race over, and the victor declared, some score or two of pigeons 
are instantly on the wing, and /or a time seen in revolutionary motion, 
preparatory to their straight and direct flight to their destined localities, 
with the important and anxiously looked for news of the result of the 
race. The multitude on the course hurry to the stewards’ stand to wit- 
ness the return of the horses and their riders, — the latter to undergo the 
ordeal of the scales, in test of prescribed weight. The sporting gentry 
and betting men again assemble in large numbers within the betting space, 
many of their countenances indicating the “ change that has come o’er 
the spirit of their morning’s dream.” Some have lost the animating 
matinal beam of hope and expectation, and assumed a solemnity and 
elongation of visage expressive of anything but satisfaction ; others, on the 
contrary, have changed from the thoughtful and fearfully anxious east to 
the decidedly joyous and happy. The problem involved is one of easy 
solution. The merry faces of the winners and the melancholy visages of 
the losers, under the immediate feeling created by the event, stand out 
in striking contrast in the great picture of the day. 

Within a quarter of an hour from the termination of the great race 
the whole event is on record in extemporaneous ballads, laudatory of the 
victor nag and his jockey, sung by a hundred stentorian itinerant song- 
sters, in as many different tunes, and with a degree of vocal energy and 
determination which would put Toast-master Tool out of countenance. 
The after-sport of the day, which at any other time would excite great 
interest, passes off with comparative indifference, excepting to the real 
pleasure-taking north-country holiday folks. The distinguished portion 
of the company qflit the course long before the day’s programme has 
terminated ; the iqjtss subsequently move homeward from time to time, 
as inclination and fatigue prompt. The High Street of the town again 
exhibits an overwhelming multitude of human beings, a considerate portion 
of whom have indulged in potations deep, — some under the thirsty excite- 
ment and good fortune of the day, others in support of the nervous 
system under loss and disappointment. Vehicles of all descriptions are 
again on the move with their ponderous assignment of passcugers, amongst 
whom are frequently some of the over-anxious to take hasty leave of the 
town. The Betting Rooms are crowded for a short time, preparatory to 
the prandial hour of the nobility and gentry ; and without are congregated 
thousands, vwiflh inquiring look ahd greedy ear, devouring every whisper 
and rumour connected with the day’s event. From the hour oft seven 
until ten the Rooms are partially abandoned, and comparatively tranquil, 
and the scene without assumes more of the moving panoramic feature of 
a fair. The shops are in grand illuminated exhibition and display, to at- 
tract ; feasting and revelry of all kinds are in grand operation ; ballad- 
mongers, with candles in hand to enlighten them on the matter of their 
song, are again bawling forth the praises of the winder of the great 
St. Leger; and one general state of confusion reigns throughout the 
whole town. 

About ter a grand muster commences at the Betting Rooms, and 
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some trifling matters of settlement take place by persons who contemplate 
early departure on the following day ; but the general business is in dis- 
cussion of the great past event, — the winners, of course, being* proud in 
their pretended foreknowledge and judgment, and loud and eloquent in 
tlieir praise of their crack nag, — the losers by no means concurring with 
such encomium, but attributing the result of the day to some unforeseen 
casualty and auspicious chance, that could not come within the fair and 
reasonable scope of calculation. The majority assembled are intent on 
making up their accounts for the morrow’s important settlement. 

In the rooms above hundreds are congregated around the hazard and 
roulette tables. On this night the furor ludendi may be said to be at 
its height, — the potent impulse and excitement is on all. The winners 
On the race are spirited in speculation under their good fortune, and 
calculated morrow’s increase of means, — the losers are equally so under 
the desperation of their losses, and the hope of recovering by the opera- 
tions of the dice, or other chance event, the amount necessary to liquidate 
their reverses on the turf. This general impulse produces an enormous 
advantage to the proprietory ; an immense amount of money is in con- 
stant risk, and continual operation to the banker's benefit. To observe 
the rolls of notes of large amount in the hands of the numerous and res- 
pective players, congregated two and three deep round the table, ail press- 
ing forward in anxious desire for a bet, and to behold the apparent care- 
lessness and indifference with which most of them (particularly the north 
countrymen) threw down their tens, twenties, and fifty pound notes on 
the chance event of a minute or two in its decision, would astound a 
novice, and lead him to the conclusion that “ scarcity of money,” so fre- 
quently complained of as a commercial and public inconvenience, must 
be a mere imaginative creation, existing only in a visionary state of tilings. 

The play tables at the Betting Rooms are, as before noted, six or seven 
in number, and of variety in the games played thereat. The roulette tables 
attract the crowd, as well for the reason that the game opens to the player 
many modes of proportionate risk, as that it affords him opportunity to 
play smaller sums on any one event than he can at hazard. At the former 
game the lowest stake is hali-a-crown ; at the latter, nothing less than 
the regal coin of a sovereign is permitted to “ stand the hazard of the 
die,” — the pull, or per centage, of roulette against the player being, how- 
ever, nearly five times that of hazard. The small stakes played realize as 
large a result to the hankers. It requires all the vigilance of a player to 
guard his interests at this game ; for, generally speakings there is much 
confusion in the distribution of money staked by the many adventurers on 
the numbers and other points of speculation attaching to the game ; and 
dispute not infrequently arises between two or three different claimants for 
the produce of some fortunate or winning result. These contested claims 
often arise from inattention in the player to the exact position of his 
money on the board, but are sometimes occasioned by the attempt of some 
sharping knave to possess himself of that which belongs not to him. The 
officials at the table, too, are most dextrous in their practical avocations, 
— more particularly so in the principle of drawing the money from the 
losing points of the game, immediately the winning number, & c. is called. 
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The rapidity with which this operation is performed is most remarkable, 
and gives immense additional advantage to the bank ; for it very often 
happens that, in the general sweep, the adroit croupiers rake oit much 
more than they are entitled to ; ^yhile, on the other hand, they can never, 
under any circumstances, be called upon to pay more than the loss 
attaching to the event. 

On the St. Lcger night it may be with truth averred that one-third 
of the players are under excitement of drink, and other influential im- 
pulses, and in such state are as blind to the actual results of the game, 
and as incompetent to protection of their own interests, as can well favour 
any unfair attempt on them. Novices, too, are frequently content to take 
considerably less in amount of payment on a winning number than the 
proportions of the game award to the event, — a piece of negligence which 
tells sadly against them in a few hours’ play, and the evil of wliigh might 
he avoided by no very great arithmetical effort. 

The Berkeley Club confines its operations to the game of French 
hazard ; and, although it cannot boast of the mob of players which resort 
to the rival establishment, the proprietory may with truth aver that they 
are patronised most extensively, and by the most distinguished and dlite 
company. Their rooms, which are most spacious and convenient, are 
open, without subscription payment, to all persons whom known charac- 
ter or marked impropriety of conduct do not disqualify ; but, for the 
reason that the arrangements of play do not recog.fise a less risk than a 
sovereign, the multitude of smaller speculators prefer the roulette tables 
at the Betting Rooms. There is no lack of number, however, at “ The 
Berkeley,” as will be concluded from the fact, that in the racing week of 
1843 there w as but one table in operation at the establishment, — in 1844 
there were two, — ifhd at the last meeting in 1845 they increased to three, 
all of which were v^ell filled and in full operating throughout the evening, 
in transactions of large amount, the bank, or capital, of this establish- 
ment being of large extent, and admitting of, and permitting, a greater sum 
to be staked by the players. The arrangements of the proprietors em- 
brace much accommodation to the frequenters of the place ; and, without 
more distinctive observation than accords with absolute fact, tk The Berke- 
ley” must be declared to he the superior, and in every respect more 
convenient and less disadvantageous resort, for a sporting gentleman 
determined on the risk of his superfluous cash. 

While these hazardous and speculative amusements arc going on 
within the watts of privileged pandemonium, without the scene is one of 
free and unrestrained hilarity. Until long past the hour of midnigjit the 
High Street is a complete fair, presenting a most incongruous medley of 
trade and traders. Master and servant, drunk and sober, are all crowded 
pell-mell in the peripatetic multitude ; and as in the Roman Saturnalia 
one general quality prevailed, so in the Olympic festivities of Doncaster is 
there a comparative non-observance of grade and distinction. The York- 
shire lads of the labourers’ and operatives’ class are roughieh and 
unceremonious customers in manner and exterior ; hut it is a fact, not- 
withstanding, that this night of riot and revelry passes off usually without 
much serious result. 
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The morning of settlement arrives, — at an early hour winners and 
losers on the great event are making hurried way, under the aspect of 
anxious and business-like countenances, to the Great Sporting Exchange, 
where, on the steps and in the porch of tjie building, sprinkled around the 
shrubs there tastefully arranged, are already positioned some anxious 
creditors on the look out for parties whose coming is of doubtful expec- 
tation, but most essential to the squaring of a good book by the waiting 
parties. Within the rooms, seated at the several convenient tables, is a 
motley group of Lords and legs, amateurs and professors, in cool calcu- 
lation of their respective accounts, and waiting payment and distribution 
in settlement thereof. The room fills fast, the interchange of money 
begins and continues for the space of two or three hours, under a sys- 
tem of order and great business-like regularity. Pocket-books heavily 
lined wtyh the faithful promises of the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England and other firms are abundant in display, rolls of the 
like precious and much to be relied on promises, arc in the grasp of a 
hundred different hands, and continually changing owners, and Cheque 
books are brought into use and operation in aid of the heavy business of 
the day. Notes are as abundant as nuts, and pass and repass from band 
to hand without much apparent concern. Some disputes occasionally 
arise, and loud and angry assertion on one side, and denial on the other 
disturb the harmony of business, but in such cases one or other of the 
disputants is of thcPclass of knaves whose assurance exceeds their assets, 
and who, under loss and partial incapability, boldly adopt the repudiative 
system, or deny their engagement in to to. Appeals are in such cases 
made in the rooms, to the stewards of the race, sometimes to the gene- 
ral opinion, and the result is a compulsory decision of just settlement, 
which if not complied with, subjects the disclaiming*' party to exclusion 
and denouncement as a betting man. Many of this class, who have from 
time to time received a mittimus from the Rooms and from Tatter sail's, 
still, however, haunt the extreme limits of the principal race-courses ; 
exclusives and outsiders themselves, by reason of fraudulent and disho- 
nourable acts, they still continue to do some business in betting, and 
that through the medium of some friend or relative of better standing 
in the market, and who has not yet run the gauntlet of repudiation in 
the ring ; an ingenious game it will be admitted, but one which ought 
not to he suffered ; looking to the probable result of such confederacy, it 
may be fairly inferred that the individual who thus countenances knavery 
in others, is himself a knave, and 'waiting only the day of reverse to 
prove 'the fact. It is a pretty certain system of speculation, (and the an- 
nals of the Turf and the Ring shew that it has been more than once 
adopted,) for two concerting parties, both alike regardless of their own 
individual honour and credit, to take up a system of betting against two 
particular horses, favourites of the day. It is certain, in fact, that only one 
of such two horses can win, and it is clear that if one of the two parties in 
concert and confederacy, put the pot on , (as the phrase is,) against one 
horse, and the other do the same thing against the other horse, it may 
follow that both adventurers shall win, but it must, under any circum- 
stances result that one or other of the confederacy shall be on the safe 
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and whining side of account. Should neither of the particular horses, so 
selected for opposing speculation, win the race, the two parties in con- 
cert appear at Tattersall’s to receive the amount of their co-operative 
ingenuity, and on this they base future pretension as successful and 
honourable men ; if, on the othcF hand, one of the two horses should win, 
the consequence is simply a Levant excursion by the loser, and the 
punctual attendance of his friend and confederate on the day of settle- 
ment, to touch the proceeds of his game, which is, in due course, divided 
with his absent friend. And who is to prove the conspiracy ? Suspicion, 
it is true, may he awake to the fact, but suspicion alone is insufficient to 
establish the delinquency, proof being necessary to conviction. The 
knaves, therefore, succeed in their closely concocted scheme of fraud. 
One retires under consoling circumstances, to be an outsider, or excom- 
municated Leg, — the other keeps his position in the ring, his success giv- 
ing greater confidence in his bets, and greater extent thereto ; fbr a time 
he continues his successful course, but at length the day of reverse and 
loss comes to him, and having previously levied rather heavy contributions 
from the pockets of the wealthy and credulous of the ring, he concludes 
that it is time to retire, and coolly and philosophically intimates this de- 
termination to his expectant, friends, at “ the corner,” by failing to put in 
his appearance on the settling clay. From such, or similar original frau- 
dulent design, but successful in its result, have sprung into money and 
credit one half of the vulgar and ignorant upstarts who infest Tatter- 
sail's and the various betting establishments in their respective localities. 
The secret of their present position is, that their first “ run for the 
gloves ” came off right, and on this result they have taken up the foolish 
and mistaken notion, that they have qualified for association with gentle- 
men, and men of ltgmour. 

The remaining sports of the week, with the exception of the import- 
ant contest for T/ie Cup , are of interesting fmt less exciting character. 
The Cup day is, however, in regard to the influx of visitors and general 
company on the course, of character with that of the St. Leger, and the 
sceuc of feasting and revelry in the town, and of desperate speculation 
at night, of similar colour and degree. It is the wind-up of the week, 
and with many the last desperate coup for a favourable balance. 

On the Saturday, myriads are once more on the move to the metro- 
polis and other parts. Thousands flock again to the Station at Swinton, 
all the old mutilated specimens of coach conveyance are again in demand. 
Special trains,, in constant succession, re-convey alike the joyous and the 
discontented to their respective destinations ; and, in the space of a few 
hours, the town is restored to its original state of tranquillity arid ordi- 
nary business. Sic transit gloria Doncastri . 

Bentley’s Miscellany , for Nov. and Dec . 
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SPLENT. 

By “ A T o Vet." 

It is proposed to call attention to the looseness of language, habitual 
both with veterinary writers arid practitioners, on the subject of spient. 
The writers generally deline spient (somewhal) as a bony union of the 
spient bone and camion bone ; Blaine, however, describes it as an “ exos- 
tosis upon or about some part of the metacarpal bones.” If one asks a 
veterinary surgeon to define it, lie will generally describe it as the bony 
union, &c., and at the same time call any bony enlargement on the fore 
leg between the knee and fetlock a spient, and talk about and treat it 
as such. 

Spooner, in his valuable and scientific Treatise on the Foot and Leg, 
defines it, p. 239, as “ a bony deposit situate between the large and small 
metacarpal bones and afterwards, under the same title, deals with bony 
tumours on other parts of the foreleg. In treating of the spient as de- 
fined by himself, he says, p. 239, that the absence or presence of lameness 
“ used to be explained, or rather endeavoured to be explained, by saying 
that the latter interfered with the sinew, the other did not. The enlarge- 
ment, however, caun&t interfere with the flexor sinews ; and it is doubtful 
whether its proximity to the suspensory ligament is ever a source of 
lameness.” It would very much contribute to perspicuity, if writers would 
agree on different terms to be applied to things' so different in their origin, 
and many of them in their properties, as splcnts limited as by Spooner, 
and the other bony enlargements between knee and fetlock ; and for this 
purpose the first may be called splents, being truly such ; any other bony 
enlargement between knee and fetlock a pseudo-splcnf. Now, it is pretty 
evident that a spleut cannot interfere with the flexor tendons. But the 
usual explanation of lameness is not confined to the flexor tendons, but is 
generally extended to any interference with any tendon or ligament ; and 
this may be true of splents in numerous instances, according to their 
situation. — But to the question, How do those bony enlargements cause 
lameness ? It may he answered in three ways at least. 

1st. By the periosteal inflammation, pain. Sec. 

2d. By interference with a tendon or ligament or other sensible 
part. * v 

3d- By increased or aggravated concussion. 

, The first is common to splents and pseudo-splents ; and it is remark- 
able that Spooner almost confines his explanation of the lameness from 
spient, and its treatment, to this mode ; though it would seem to be with 
both kinds the most transient and manageable damage. 

As to the second, as lias been already remarked, splents may effect 
lameness in a variety of places ; and though splents viewed externally 
when in their usual, i. e. middle place, cannot touch the flexor tendons, 
yet, with due deference to Spooner’s doubt, it would seem that they may 
be so placed, ^for instance at the lower end of the spient bone, as may 
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seem even externally to interfere with the suspensor, or a branch of it. 
But there is another mode, in which it is suggested for the consideration 
of vets, that they may affect the suspensors. May not the bony enlarge- 
ment, or the inflammation, extendi inwards, and invisibly to the suspensor, 
or its connexions, and so effect lameness ? The writer, three or four years 
since, returned a high-priced hunter as unsound from splent. The splent 
was situate very favourably about midway, and was thought incapable of 
producing mischief. The horse stood his walking exercise for a month 
without any sign of damage or tenderness on or about the splent ; but on 
his first, gallop the splent became tender, and the neighbouring parts in a 
line with the suspensor above and below swelled, precisely as in an inci- 
pient suspensor affection. The symptoms were easily removed by the usual 
hot and cold treatment, but returned on a second gallop, almost to lame- 
ness ; this reduced the case to demonstration, and the dealer submitted 
qualifiedly. 

jf It would seem, too, that the splent may produce suspensory affections 
by damaging the connexions therewith, without touching the suspensor 
itself. Now, it is doubtful — and this is suggested as another problem for 
veterinary solution — whether the neighbouring swellings and tenderness 
preceding or accompanying suspensory affections are an original damage, 
communicating disease and enlargement to the suspensor ; or whether the 
suspensor, being first damaged, communicates such damage to the neigh- 
bouring parts. * 

The lumbrici, for instance, as described by Spooner, p. 27, may be 
first damaged; but the writer only suggests this as a matter for inquiry, 
feeling himself here getting somewhat out of his depth. Having been 
recently hit in the suspensory regions from overweighting a well-bred nag, 
he is led by his observations of the case to offer these suggestions. 

The third mgde Spooner slightly alludes to, and this mode may 
account for splents close to the knee being more mischievous than else- 
where. Nature seems to have intended the splent hone as a separate boric 
from tlie cannon ; and it is obvious that the bony union of the two must 
increase the coucussion, and that in proportion to its nearness to the great 
centre of concussion, the knee. As bearing on this point, it is important 
to ascertain whether the union said to take place naturally from age, with- 
out an external splent, and without lameness, extends throughout, up to the 
knee, or ceases short of it. The remarks on Carpitis ( Veterinarian , vol. 
xviii, p. 670) hear strongly on this part of the case, and seem almost to 
have antici(Nnted the writer of this', whose notice was directed to that part 
of your publication by a veterinarian with whom he was accidentally dis- 
cussing the point. 

Similar considerations are applicable, though not so easily, to the 
subject of spavin, which »hps been called splent of the hind leg; but that 
subject is in such able hands/ that even to suggest would be impertinent 
( Veterinarian , vol. xviii, p. 663) in the writer of this, who, though a 
zealous hippophilist, is, it is needless to add, no vet. 

The Veterinarian , for February , 1846. 
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SPRING-TIDE; 

OR, THE ANGLER AND IIIS FRIENDS. 

BY PAUL PINDAR, GENTLEMAN. 

THE mtST DAY. 

Senex. — Julian. 

Senex. Tins way : our road lies along* this path and over yonder 
stile, on cthe other side of which is the river. What a morning for the 
angler ! The sun has hidden himself, and these light clouds bode no 
rain, while the gentle south wind stirs the leaflets and curls the surface 
of the water. Oh the merry month of May ! how often have I sighed for 
these scenes of my early childhood, while pent up in chambers in London. 
Truly a man must have experienced such durance to render him fit to en- 
joy the country as he ought. 

Julian . There is some truth in that remark. Often, when gazing 
on a beautiful prospect, I have noticed that my country companion did not 
participate in my raptures ; yet even scenes like these are cheerless in 
foul weather; we cannot have perpetual May. 

S . God forbid that we should, for then we should lose that benefit 
of contrast. Yet I am not one of those who would forsake the country 
even in foul weather. Yes, 

When the rotten woodland drijm, 

And the leaf is stamp’d in day. 

It has its charms for me in all seasons. What sight more beautiful than 
hedge-rows and coppices glittering in the sun’s rays on a frosty morning. 
Flocks of wild fowl, no longer secure in their sedgy retreats, arc scouring 
the country in all directions ; small birds, tamed by hunger, draw near 
your dwelling, and robin in his scarlet pour-point, perched on the window 
sill, begs a crumb from your trencher. 

J . Excellent ! You should write a panegyric on Dan Winter, and 
recite it to the owls who haunt the tall elms near the house. One of 
these creatures kept me awake the whole night when I last visited you. 
Its hooting was incessant. 

S. Not a word, as you love me, against the “ anchorite of birds.” 
I have an especial veneration for such of the feathered race as haunt old 
buildings, and delight in watching the jackdaw in church towers, though 
he differs much from my solemn friend the owl. Just observe them 
about the turrets of the old minster in a cathedral town. Garrulous grey 
pates vie with the bipeds below them. They chatter, quarrel, fall out, 
and cuff it at times, like the lords of the creation : doubtless like them, 
too, they prate of politics and of a pedigree, but they cling with filial 
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fondness to the old fane, however fierce the storm may howl around it. 
But of all birds “ commend me to the owl.” 

J* Do you recollect Drayton’s picture of your favourite ~ 

‘Twas near the ea*es and shelter of a stack, 

Set to support it at a beech's back, 

In a stubb’d tree, with ivy overgrown, 

On which the sun had scarecly ever shone, 

A broad faced creature, hanging of the wing, 

Was set to sleep while every bird did sing," 

S. Ay, ay : he who wrote the lines : — 

** Can grave and formal pass for wise, 

When we the solemn owl despise ?” 

was a Cockney, and knew nothing of the bird. Minerva did not despise 
him when she adopted him for her crest, and thousands of Attic drach- 
mas, still existing, attest that the Athenians held him in veneration 
as I do. Other birds may be loud at prime and complin, hut the owl’s 
is the midnight service. Apart from the superstitious feeling of which 
some of the best informed of us are scarcely free, there is something in- 
expressibly solemn in the note of the bird of night. Did you ever, when 
threading a wild wood, come upon some ivy-shelterecj nook protected from 
the blaze of the noontide sun, and see the owl perched in his solitary re- 
treat so near you that you might strike him down with your staff. I have, 
when a boy often encountered him in that way, and felt awed at the pre- 
sence of the majestic bird. How he loves the mouldering pile which piety 
raised and fanaticism shattered from roof-tree to crypt : his lineage could 
tell of the times when rude and impious hands battered and defaced corbel 
and mullion, and delicate tracery wrought by Che cunningest craftsmen in 
Christendom. Here he abides in dignified solitude, from which he 
emerges only when the world is asleep. 

J. Yes, all except the poacher and the night-prowler ; and here I 
am disposed to say a word in behalf of your favourite. I verily believe 
he assists in imparting awe and solemnity to darkness, and tins has a 
salutary effect upon the morals of your village population. When once 
your chawbacon becomes habituated to late hours and night-walking, he 
is, if young, easily persuaded to become poacher, and so on from bad to 
worse until the hulks or the gallons close the scene. 

S. True, every word of it, and therefore long let that noble bird bo 
honoured. Long may he find a refuge in the retreat he loves.* As a 
friend has eloquently written of him — “ The illuminated rites, the swell- 
ing organ, the monkish magnificence of processions have passed away ; 
theirs was but a transient possession, but your owl shall be mitred abbot 
to the end of time I” 

J. Your friend, however, excites no veneration among the birds of 
the air, who thrash him soundly when they catch him abroad. “ Mine 
heritage,” says the prophet, “ is unto me as a speckled bird ; — the birds 
round about are against her.” 
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S. I have often thought of that passage as I have seen the owl reel* 
ing and blundering through the air at day-light, assailed by small birds 
of all sizes, even including the titmouse and the wren. But these little 
creatures sometimes attack the cuckoo and the hawk as their common 
enemy, in the same manner, and occasionally suffer for their temerity 
from the talons of the latter. These allusions in holy writ remind me 
that a few years ago some witling talked of writing a book to show the 
acquaintance of the inspired writers of the Old Testament with natural 
history, as if nature’s huge volume did not lie before them in those ancient 
days when hooks were few and precious. 

A J. Wonderful discovery ! I believe there is an advertisement not 
long since issued, announcing a work illustrating Shakspeare’s knowledge 
of natural history ! 

5. A veritable mare's nest ! — but here’s the river, and yonder 
comes, nfy ally, Simon Paradice, a true specimen of the “ Chawbacon” — 
direwd, but honest, and grateful for little Mildnesses. 

J . I confess I have little sympathy with these clods. There is in 
them a good deal of low cunning under the mask of simplicity, and their 
manners are intolerably boorish. 

S. Hold there ! I cannot bear to hear my smock-frocked friends 
and neighbours so vilified, “ nor shall you do mine ear that violence.” I 
have all my life loved these simple people whom you abuse. Coarse, and 
even brutal many of them certainly are, but take what class you will, I 
believe you will find among them a larger number more vicious, and with 
infinitely less excuse for bad living. To me there is something affecting 
in the hard and simple lives of these people, who, when well disposed, 
present better examples of Christian patience and resignation than may be 
found even among the educated. If you knew them As well as I do, you 
would confess that the agricultural labourer is a long-suffering and endur- 
ing creature — rude and unpolished, but often honest and submissive to his 
superiors to a degree that you will look for in vain among the half- 
educated and often half-iufidcl mechanic. I can never forget that our 
Great Master and Teacher chose for his companions on earth men of the 
simplest habits and humblest walk of life ; ami often as I looked upon the 
cluster of white frocks in the aisle of our village church, and watched the 
serious up-turned weather-beaten countenances of the group — often, I say, 
have I, while contemplating this sight, prayed for the simple faith of those 
poor clowns. 

J. Well, perhaps if I lived longer among them, as you have, I 
should die more reconciled to their habits 5 but their dialect puzzles me 
sorely ; it is English run mad ! 

5. There, again, let me venture to set you right. It is no jargon, 
as many have supposed ; on the contrary, it more resembles the language 
of the great Alfred — you stare, — hut it is true — than that I am now 
using; and ibis I hope to shew you before we part. Well, Simon, (Si- 
mon comes forward) are we to have any sport to-day ? 

(Simon making his obeisance ). 1 haups zo, zur ; there is a girt un 

or two, about dree pound a piece, down by them elmin trees yandcr. 
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J. (aside). A sample of the language of Alfred the Great ! Oh 
Gemini ! 

S. Give me my rod, and help this gentleman to put together lus. 
Simon . Eez, zur. * 

S . (searching his pockets) 16 Eh,” as the great Christopher says, 

— “ not in our coat, not in our breeches, not in our hat !”■ — run up to the 
house, Simon, and fetch me my fly-book ; you’ll find it on the hall table 
(exit Simon at the pace of a hunted hare). Now then, let me tell you 
that one of the two last words littered by that fellow was more like the 
language of Alfred, and Beda, and TEIfric, than our own. x 
J . Indeed ! Pray let me hear — which of them £ 

S. Why that which sounds to moderns the most rustic of any* 1 
word “ Eez,” which is most palpably nothing more than the Anglo-Saxon 
gese, the g being peril aps soft, or as the learned suppose, having been 
softened like y under the Norman rule ; in this way “ geelepid^ became 
yclepid, a form in which it is found in our literature up to a comparatively 
recent period. 

J. If you run on at this rate, you’ll make a proselyte of me for a 
certainty. Here comes our henchman. This is a sweet spot which old 
Walton himself would have revelled in : you remember Withers’ lines : — 


44 Two pretty rills do meet, and meeting, make 
Within one valley a large silver lake, 

About whose hanks the fertile mountains stood 
In ages passed, bravely crown’d with wood, 

"Which lending cold sweet shadows, gave it grace 
To be accounted Cynthia’s bathing-place.” 

» 

S. Yes, Withers viewed everything with a # poet’s eye, and considered 
a running stream indispensable to the perfect beauty of a landscape. 
Witness another passage in the same poem : — 

u For wliat offence this place was scanted so 
Of springing waters, no record doth show ; 

Nor have they ol d traditions left that tells ; 

But till this day at fifty fathom wells 
The shepherds drink.” 

Without running streams a country loses half its charms. The ancients 
considered Cheui the proper ornaments of sylvan beauty; hence Maximus 
Tyrius tells us the mountains were sacred to Jupiter, but the valleys to 
Diana. And now let us try our skill against one of the denizens of this 
pretty water. 

J. What’s your fly ? 

S. Try a hackle and a “ yellow dun.” Like most persons who 
cast a fly, you have, I suppose, your crotchets, and would not for the world 
put two of the same sort on at the same time, though I’ll venture an even 
bet that the “ bob-fly” is taken four times out of five in preference to 
the “ stretcher.” Tills you may soon test by ringing the changes* 
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J. I am, as you know, but a novice in fly-fishing, so 1 shall impli- 
citly follow your advice, which is a very fair answer to some of the quacke- 
ries on Angling. “ Put on a palmer or hackle,” says one oracle, “ and 
another fly supposed to be in season, and when you have taken a fish, 
open his belly and see which he has beeifr feeding on, then use a fly of the 
same colour.” 

5. I have beard the same stuff gravely enunciated by people who 
never once paused to consider its utter absurdity, and who set me down 
as a Johnny-raw in the science, when 1 ventured to remark that 1 would 
fish any river with three palmers of my own choosing. 

J. There must, however, be very different fishing in different rivers, 
some requiring more dexterity than others. The Irish and Scotch are 
good anglers, I believe. 

S, Undoubtedly ; but some of them would find it difficult to fish 
such steams as these. In sharp running water you must strike the mo- 
ment you feel your fish, or he is gone ; but where the current runs 
sluggishly, it is necessary to give him time, or you lose him to a cer- 
tainty. Much of the angler’s success, however, depends on his 
acquaintance with the water, and the whereabouts of the fish. But, 
come, let me see you throw for a trout. I think you will find one lying 
just to the left of that tuft of weeds. Can you reach him ? 

J. I’ll try. There! 

S . You moved him. Wait a moment. He seems inclined, but let 
him recover himself. Take up a foot of your line, and, if he takes your 
fly, he sure you do not let him plunge into the weeds. Now try again. 
Well done! — you have him. Walk down stream with him, and wind up 
as fast as you cau. He’s a fine fish, and shows excellent sport. Be ready, 
Simon. Give him a little line again. So ! that w;as well done ! — now 
recover it, 

J. He’s evidently 'averse to any acquaintance'' with the fool at the 
other end, and declines a meeting. 

S. His struggles are vain. Sec, — he reels, and shows his golden 
side ! It’s all over with him. Give me the landing-net, Simon. Now 
lead him to the bank. No — non placet — another struggle for life or 
death, but in vain. Bring him in. There, sir, he’s yours, — a well-fed 
fish, and a good pound and a half. 

J. Faith ! this is worth all the bottom-fishing in the world ! 

S. Ay, truly, and your quarry is more elegant. Your fly-fisher 
may take to trolling when trout fishing is over, but he looks impatiently 
for thg return of spring. Some skill is needed, too, in playing a fish with 
light tackle like this, but you may tow a jackass down stream with jack- 
tackle; or, as the “ Young Angler’s Instructor” acutely observes, “you 
can only lose him by not giving him time.” 

J . A friend of mine never fishes with more than one fly at a time. 
What think you of the practice ? This fish you see took my bob-fly, and in 
his floundering and plunging I feared the other would become entangled. 

S* Mr Penn, who in his “ Maxims and Hints” has given us some 
of the hist instructions in trout-fishing, has a remark on the subject 
which is a good answer to all that has been said, “ The learned,” says 
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he, n are much divided in opinion as to the propriety of whipping with 
two flies or with one. I am humbly of opinion that your chance of hook- 
ing fish is much increased by your using two flies, but I think that hy only 
using one you increase your chance of landing the fish.” There can be 
no doubt of this, and I have Illustrated it myself occasionally, having 
caught with one fly a fine flsli, and with the other a most obdurate weed 
or a bramble, which has either broken my tackle or suffered the fish to 
shake himself loose. Notwithstanding this, I prefer using two flies, 
because I think the “ bob,” as you draw your line across the stream, 
more frequently invites the attention of the fish ; moreover, it is generally 
taken at the end of a straight line, and therefore the creature is more 
likely to hook himself. Come, try again. 

J. There’s a fish rising a few yards lower down. I’ll throw for him. 
I have him ! quick ! — the landing net. 

S. You need not trouble yourself : your friend is small, and not fit 
for the creel. 

*f. I thought him at first a fine fish. He took the fly greedily, and 
made a great fuss. 

S. Just so, — which is atmost. a certain sign of his extreme youth. 
You did not find your first fish do so: lie scarcely show ed himself at the 
onset. I love to feel my rod bend with the sudden sullen downward 
plunge of a trout, for that generally assures me that my fish is of a fair 
size, while a small one dashes at the prize as a spoilt child snatches the 
apple you offer him. I have lost a very heavy fish, which went clown in 
the sullen manner, without showing himself at all, and after a few minutes 
succeeded in getting clear off. Salmon will sometimes serve you so, and 
you have no resource left but to pelt them up. 

J, I like thedook of your rod better than my own: give me leave 
to exchange with you for a short time. 

8 . Yours is somewhat too pliant for my hand, but it is a w ell-made 
rod, and as fine as brass rings and varnish can make it. This smartness 
dazzles the eyes of our clowns, w ho sometimes say the rods are “ a 
nashim zite too vine var the vish,” — don’t they, Simon ? 

Simon. Eez, zur, um do. Visiles he martal timersome, and dwont 
like anything as glisters too much. Jack Ockell wud zometimes be 
out early in the marnin, and just as a J d get to the river zide, up’d come 
owld Varmer Smith wi’ his white smock vrock on, and put Jack in a girt 
pelt, coz ’ud stand dost by the zide on hin to watch hin. “ Od drattlc’t !” 
Jack u’d cry, “ If you be gwain’ to stand there, I mod as well drow my 
hat at um, that’s aell” and then the varmer ’d gw'O away laughin, a*id say 
Jack was a curious wosbird to be zhurc ! 

S. (Aside to J.) My friend, you see, is doming out; and, if you 
can bear with him, you will hear some queer stones presently. 

J. To be sure I will ; but I find some difficulty in understanding 

him. 

S . I’ll supply the gloss. 

J. Thank you: I am quite ready for my lessons in the language f 
Alfred and Beda. There ’s a fish rising under that bank* Pshaw !— * 

I cannot reach him. 1 cannot cast so far by a full yard. 
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S. Let me try. There ; — I have him. 

J. Phew ! what a length of line l and what a fine fish ! He fights 
nobly, but you have him well in hand. 

S. I hold with Mr Penn there, who says your success will often 
depend greatly upon the maimer in \#hich you first commence your ac- 
quaintance with a fish, who, if you give him time to put his helm up, may 
cause you much trouble. Now, Simon, out with him. Humph ! — about 
two pounds. 

J. A beautiful fish. I wish I could cast a line with your skill. 

S. Vou will do that soon. I am a poor hand, compared with ma- 

ny whom I have met ; hut the race is not to the swift, nor the battle to 
the strong ; and a habit of observation as to the haunts of fish will often 
compensate for some want of skill. Still, to he able to cast a long and 
light line to a great distance, is an unquestionable advantage. It is amus- 
ing to See a green fisherman whipping away at a fish that lies just out of 
his reach, till by and by a rustic-looking personage appears by his side, 

bearing a rod whose stall is like a weaver’s beam, and, with a “ I thenks 

I can put it auver hin,” swash goes the aforesaid staff, out goes the line 
some twenty-five yards or so, and, in a twinkling, a big trout is plunging 
at the end of it. 

•/. I am surprised to find so many fish here in a stream so much 
exposed. I suppose Simon helps to watch it. 

Simon . Eez, mr, I helps a bit now and then. Us tuk one chap laast 
zumraer, and a purty nigh d row tided oon on us, but us got on out at laast, 
and tuk un in to the public, when a axed lave to dry zelf, and tuk ael’s 
duds off ; hut I’ll be whipped if a didn’t bowlt out o’ winder as naked 
as a worm, and tuk acrass the yields, and got right awoy, a poaching wos- 
bird ! <* 

S. They can do less harm here than in smaller and shallower 
streams, except by poisoning. 

Simon, Ye yeard, I s’pwosc, how Tom Ockell pwiziud Squire ’s 

vish, Zur ? 

S. No ; how was that ? 

Simon , Whoy, a was never quite clane in ael’s life ; zo one vine 
night laast midsummer, a perswaded hizzelf to get into the Bruk, and 
the next rnarnin, — to he zhurc ! — there was a vine caddie ! A’d pwizon- 
ed ael the vish, a was so cusnasliun dirty ! 

J. (to S.) There is a choice epithet which your friend has used 
more than once, and which I don’t remember meeting with before. Pray 
what does he mean by a wosbird ? 

S. It has been supposed by many to be a term synonymous with 
bustard , but I am inclined to the opinion of a friend, who suggests that 
the first syllable is composed of the Anglo-Saxon “ wo,” wrong, evil , 
misfortune , or mischief: a “ wosbird” is therefore equivalent to a bird of 
evil , or bird of mischief, and in this sense it is applied by those who use 
it. I don’t believe it is used at all in the north of England, and it may 
therefore be considered a remnant of the West Saxon dialect, to which, 
like many other words, it is peculiar ; while some are common among the 
rural population throughout the country, from the Isle of Wight to the 
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Tyne. Thus the pure Anglo-Saxon “ nel,” for all, is still found from 
north to south ; but in the counties south of the Avon it is less frequent, 
and only heard among those who adhere to and use the “ owld tank/' as 
they term it. But if you entourage me in these etymological reveries, 
you’ll lose some fine fish, and this is a morning which the angler ought, 
not to neglect. Let us go and look after Simon’s “ two or dree girt uiK 
down yander.” I remember, some years since, when near this spot, run- 
ning to the rescue of an elderly piscator, who had hooked and was playing 
a fine trout, when suddenly the fish’s guardian angel appeared in the shape 
of a wasp, which careered at his nose so menacingly, that, but for my 
timely assistance, the veteran angler would have come off second best. — 
(Ea'cunt.J 

Bentley' s Miscellany for December . 


SPORTSMEN ANI) SPORTING MEN. 

BY HARRY II I ROVER. 

It is by no means unlikely that there are some persons who may say 
and think using the two terms of “ sportsmen” and “ sporting men” a 
matter of supererogation, and will further say that the two terms are 
synonymous. I rfbi quite sure no true sportsman would say so, though it 
is by no means in^probable that some, indeed many, sporting men might. 
If they should, and also really think it, I can only assure them they labour 
under the influence of a very material error, and by so doing arrogate to 
themselves a title to which they have no claim — or at least such would he 
the case with many. That a sportsman is a sporting man, is quite clear ; 
hut it by no means follows that a sporting man is a sportsman, although a 
great many men are both* There is, however, this distinction between 
the two characters (and no trifling distinction is it) ; the true sportsman, 
by his pursuits, taking them in all their hearings, never does harm, and 
always more or less docs good j the sporting man, by many of his pur- 
suits, does* no good at all, but on the contrary, an incredible deal of mis- 
chief. J 

Whoever follows any field sport for the sake of the sport itself, has 
an undoubted right to call himself a ** sportsman we even allow it to 
the quiet patrons of the gentle craft. Now it is possible a man may lie a 
sporting man that never followed a field-sport in his life, ever owned, or 
was ou a horse, or could even boast the possession of a solitary sporting 
dog ; but lie may be a better on races, on pigeon matches, prize fights, 
cock fights, dog fights, matches against time, and various similar occur- 
rences ; nay more, may patronise them. How far his patronising the ring 
may be beneficial, in a national point of view, is a matter that has ever 
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given rise to divided opinions ; but by all his other propensities he can do 
no earthly good, but is certain to do a great deal of harm in many ways ; 
still it makes him a sporting man ; but we may at least congratulate our- 
selves that our morals have not become base enough, or our taste vitiated 
enough, to call such a man a sportsman. 

' The origin of field-sports — that is, hunting, of course— was to pos- 
sess ourselves of those animals fit for food, and to rid ourselves of those 
obnoxious to us. Many ages afterwards, shooting came into practice, for 
the purpose of possessing game as an article of luxury for the table, and 
also as an amusement to the sportsman. Hunting, even in its rudest form, 
and when followed from necessity, ever had those peculiar powers of fas- 
cination, that the old sportsman (or, as called in those days, hunter) was 
rarely known to give up his vocation while he possessed health, strength, 
and activity to follow it ; and whether its pursuit was carried on as for- 
merly, when the stag was roused from his lair at break of day in the forest, 
or whether, as now, the varmint gets notice to quit at eleven o’clock in 
a made or natural covert, the enthusiasm still exists : I fear I must not say 
the true enthusiasm of the true sportsman for the hunting alone ; but, at 
all events, the concomitant circumstances attendant on hunting keeps it 
up, and let us hope ever will. 

As tux-hunting is, and ever has been carried on, since it first came 
into use, doubtless if stands pre-eminent among field-sports. I should 
sny, howe\ t, that if we roused the wild stag, and hunted him as we do 
the fox, in ending a kill, it would perhaps be a nobler sport ; but wild 
stn;. =! are not met now-a-days in this country, and comparing hunting a 
tan. e one — that is, one kept for hunting — is quite out of the ques- 
tion ; however, “ do gust tints nan esl disftktandum and stag-hunting, as 
it is carried on, lik* all other hunting, conduces to the health and amuse- 
ment of many, and Twts inoney in the pocket of many others, and is in 
itself a fine and manly amusement. 

I have heard many people say that hounds and hunting altogether 
cause a useless expei diture of money, and answer no beneficial purpose. 
No man would attempt to say that the mere hunting a fox does do any 
good — the hunting a turned-out stag unquestionably less ; but whatever 
causes circulation of money, always does good ; and a crack pack of fox- 
hounds causes it to circulate pretty freely, as the masters well know ; 
and so far from such a pack not answering any beneficial purpose, I sus- 
pect the number of persons necessarily employed, and their families,' 
would any one applying to them, that they feel a most beneficial effect 
from the establishment. Tradesmen of various sorts share in its benefits ; 
farmers and innkeepers come in for their share ; in short, every individual 
that connects himself in any way with a hunting establishment derives 
benefit from it in pocket or in health and amusement, and many in all 
three. 

Ask the good people of Melton Mowbray or Leicester whether fox- 
hunting does wo good. It just does this good — it makes the fortune, or 
at least greatly contributes to do so, of numbers of persons at both places, 
and more or less so it does to many others situated in the vicinity of 
popular parks. 
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Ask breeders of horses the same question ; their banker’s account, or 
strong-box, could show conclusive evidence of the benefits derived from 
men keeping from three to thirty hunters in their stables ; even the man 
who keeps his one hunter at Croydon, or elsewhere, does some good ; and 
to look a little higher, even a minister finds the taxes derived from the 
consequences of fox-hunting, and other hunting, a very pretty and ac- 
ceptable little item in the receipts to put to one side of his account. 

I have heard the same kind of cynical twafctlers say that the two 
thousand a-year or more (as the case may be) spent on a hunting estab- 
lishment had “better be given to the poor.” No one will deny it would 
be better for the identical poor who got it, if it was. So it would be 
better for them, if a nobleman had sixty thousand a-ycnr, if he gave 
them fifty-nine thousand nine hundred, and lived upon a hundred a-year 
himself. If so pretty and modest a little request was granted % the fifty- 
nine thousand odd hundreds would no doubt do more good in a neigh- 
bourhood than the fox-hounds ; and to the actual paupers perhaps the 
bare two thousand a-ycar that they cost would he more beneficial ; but 
looking at the thing in its proper light, it would be found that two 
thousand a-year would be a very poor recompence to a country , taking it 
a dozen miles each way from the centre where a large establishment is 
kept. If we were to put a stop to all the money expended in conse- 
quence of such an establishment, the town of Melton alone would ask a 
pretty round sum as an equivalent for their pickings'during a season. 

It might be said that supposing a fancy fair, or any other amusement, 
was got up for the benefit of an institution or an individual, if the re- 
ceipts were two thousand, and the cost of the articles, and other expenses, 
came to one, that it would be«much better for the object of charity that 
the two thousand Should be collected without the fair. Perhaps it would ; 
but people will Ipive something for their myney, or they will keep it in 
their pockets; so if we can, by giving them amusement, in any way 
induce them to circulate their cash, and that benefits others, we do a great 
service, and this service is rendered far and wide, wherever hunting is 
carried on; and the more money expended on a hunting establishment, 
the greater number of hunting men assemble in its neighbourhood, and of 
course the greater sum of money is expended in that vicinity. 

Looking at the sportsman in another point of view, we shall find his 
enthusiasm in field sports has a most beneficial effect in other ways ; it 
causes hundreds to spend a great part of the year at their country man- 
sions, or Jiouses, who would otherwise spend that time in the metropolis. 
The London season costs many a severe expenditure both of health and 
fortune as it is, what would be the consequence of the loss of field 
sports ? Gardens and trees are very pretty objects in full verdure ; but 
they cut but a sombre appearance for six months out of the twelve, and i 
suspect would induce few persons to spend the winter in the country for 
the pleasure of looking at them. What then calls so many thousands from 
town in autumn ?— field-sports, beginning with the gun. It may be asked, 
why do those go who arc not sportsmen ? The question is easily answered, 
thousands of the aristocracy are sportsmen : they show the way ; the rest 
follow, like it or not, because it is the fashion to be out of town at a 
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particular time. But it is to field-sports that the country is first indebted 
for the presence of persons of wealth and fashion ; and where such per- 
sons are, there money must necessarily be expended, and as certainly must 
the country feel its beneficial influence. m 

If it is allowed (which I believe it is) that sociality is one of the 
principal links that bind man to man, and family to family, the pursuits of 
the sportsman (the hunting man particularly) stand pre-eminent in pro- 
ducing and keeping up this social intercourse. 

Hunting is a social sport ; in fact, it is necessarily so, for if dissensions 
arise either between sportsmen, or between sportsmen and those -that are 
not so to any great extent, it has been seen, in too many cases, that hunt- 
ing that country can only be partially practicable, if practicable at ail ; 
it therefore becomes a matter of policy for all parties to pull together, for 
should qpy man in the neighbourhood of a pack of fox-hounds render 
himself obnoxious to the hunt, he may as well go and reside in one of 
the Falkland islands, as to any society he will get; such a man may 
sit, like Diogenes, in a tub, and snarl at his neighbours, for it will be the 
only gratification they would afford him. I do not mean that it is neces- 
sary for a man to be a fox-hunter, if lie is not addicted to the sport ; but 
if he sets up his bristles at those that are, he will find himself in the en- 
viable situation that is so beautifully and emblematically compared to 
that of “ a cat in hell, without claws and a hunt comprising numbers 
of the wealthy and ‘the aristocracy of a county or counties is not a com- 
bination to be trifled with ; thus the most confirmed cynic must, in self- 
defence, become social when surrounded by those with social souls, and 
such true sportsmen almost invariably possess. 

There can be no doubt that the situation a man is thrown in, in life, 
lias a wonderful influence on his feelings and mannfcrs ; if he is unfor- 
tunate enough to be naturally of a phlegmatic, sulky , c or, on the reverse, 
a testy or savage temperament, there arc no such schools for him as a 
mess table or a hunting-field ; he must get rid of such bad propensities 
in double-quick time, or the Lord have mercy on him ! for the members 
of either of those places will have none. He will also be about as happy 
as the eat alluded to ; and even supposing he has his claws, he will shortly 
he taught he must not use them in an improper cause. Nothing takes 
the rough edge off a man like joining a society that is unanimous in pro- 
moting cordiality; this is the stone that will polish him, round off every 
offensive angle, and either bring Itim out a or cast him aside as a 
base pebble not worth the setting : do foil will be allowed „to afford a 
borrowed colour and lustre ; he must be of the first water, or he will not 
be tolerated. 

It is quite true the hunters of old were mule in their manners, not 
because they were sportsmen, but because the times were rude. With- 
out the little social intercourse hunting even then produced, they would 
have been ruder still. Hut hunting was somewhat different in those days. 
The baron or the squire kept his hounds for himself, and a few of liis 
cfpials* who lorded it over the land, their serfs, and dependants ; it was 
not Ashby pasture, with a couple of hundred of the best blood of our 
country; there, whatever may be the hilarity or enthusiasm, the cour- 
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tcaies of society, as from gentleman to gentleman, must in a mitigated 
form be kept up as much in the field as in the drawing-room; the joke 
may pass and does, but no rudeness or undue familiarity takes place 
among gentlemen ; the man who would exhibit either, would very shortly 
find himself “ de trop No, it is all joy, good fellowship, and good 
temper — high and daring spirits, but gentlemen and good fellows at the 
same time. 

The very disposition is influenced by fox-hunting ; a man cannot fol- 
low the pursuit, and be a niggard ; for the days of old Elwes and his 
hounds kept in Fleet market, and hunting on Putney Heath, are gone by ; 
no miserable niggard ever walked into his stable with a dozen first rate 
hunters in it; no grovelling mind would contemplate such a thing; the 
minds of such men as do are more or less great in all their attributes ; 
and as they freely spend a portion of their fortune in the hunthigrficld, so 
have they ever been, and ever will be, found ready to bring it forward for 
the service of their country or their fellow-mcn. 

The daughter of a clerk in a public office, or of any person whose 
position or pursuit in life has never enabled him to mix in the society of 
hunting men, no doubt fancies they cannot be as refined as the nice young 
man who takes his Sunday dinner with her papa ; and if the class of book 
she patronises should happen to have led her to read the character of 
Squire Western, no doubt she is convinced that such is the case. But if 
papa had ever been honoured by an invite to the Ofd Melton Club, and 
seen that capital sportsman, and prince of fellows, Lord Alvanly, preside 
there, both his eyes and his mind would have been opened to a pretty 
considerable extent. 

In a moral point of view, hunting has also a beneficial effect. A 
hunting locale. , though a place of exhilarating joy in various ways, is not 
the resort of the debauchee, the vicious, or the depraved ; hunting neither 
affords the time nor opportunity, nor holds out the incentives to such 
pursuits ; it is the great metropolis, where, amidst its vast labyrinths, vice 
can hold on her stealthy way, that depravity reigns triumphant. Men 
have their peccadilloes in all places, no doubt ; but the confirmed debauchee, 
whose only pursuit is sensual gratifications, would be treated with his 
merited contempt by sportsmen, and that detestable disturber of the peace 
of families, the habitual libertine, in a place where his depravity could not 
escape detection, would be hunted from that society to which honourable, 
manly, and gentlemanly conduct, joined with liberal and generous feelings, 
has long been the necessary passport. 

It is, I believe, allowed that the middle classes of the country* com- 
munity arc ages in advance of what they were one hundred years since, 
in point of civilization and manners. Whence arises this ? The first step 
towards it was the statistical measures of the country, that have afforded 
them means of raising their position in society. The serf, formerly, if 
he was seen In the hunting-field, only played the part of hare-finder for 
his lord ; now he Joins in the sport , and, without any undue familiarity, 
forms one of the field: Formerly he had no incentive to soften the na- 
tural ruggedness of his nature, for he never mixed but with his own class : 
but now, surroundod by his superiors in the proportion of perhaps twenty 
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to one, he finds that, to be tolerated, he must evince, in his way, a certain 
courtesy of manner that he formerly had neither occasion nor inclination 
to cultivate ; while, on the other hand, as it is a great portion of farmers’ 
land that we ride over, either owned ,or rented, the nobleman or any 
hunting man (disposed to do so or not) is induced to show that proper 
Courtesy to farmers that is due to any and every respectable man, for we 
have no more right to ride over a man's land in pursuit of our fox, than 
we have to ride into his parlour or kitchen. We have no right to order 
any man to preserve foxes, nor can he be expected to do so, but either 
from an innate love of the sport, or from a wish to oblige, in return for 
proper consideration being awarded to him. We have no right to send a 
man to stop an earth, without permission of the owner or tenant of the 
land ; but all this, in nineteen cases in twenty, is permitted, merely from 
the circumstance that must, in every way, prove beneficial to society at 
large, namely, the promoting a feeling of kindness and deference accorded 
(in the proportion that it is due) between the high, the middle, and the 
poorer classes of society. 

It may be asked why hunting was not found to produce this, two hun- 
dred years back ? Simply because the farmer in those days had not the 
means of hunting, and probably would not have been allowed to do so if 
he had. Such obsolete and conventional rules are now no longer promul- 
gated or countenanced ; the consequence is, the farmer has become an 
intelligent, enlightened, cheerful, and urbane member of society, instead 
of an envious, discontented, sullen boor ; he has learned that, while he 
constitutes one fractional part of the vast mass of society, to oblige and be 
obliged is the only way to live in harmony with his fellow-man. The no- 
ble, in a manner befitting his rank in life, now acknowledges the farmer 
in the field. This he feels a compliment on the part c of tlie superior ; the 
noble and his friends are allowed free ingress to that; field, or some other. 
This is a compliment paid to them. Both are done as matters of course, 
without any attempt to make it appear that a favour has been granted on 
either side ; but both acts bind closer the mutual bond of society and 
kindly feelings. 

Have these, and numberless other advantages I could enumerate, no 
weight in the scale in which the effects of field sports are placed by those 
whose eye scans but one end of the beam ? are these no set-off against the 
comparative paltry outlay occasioned by an establishment that brings them 
forth ? We might as well outrage common sense, and make use of so- 
phistry to prove it would benefit mankind to give away the fifty tons of 
coals" destined to bring a vessel into port laden with imports worth as 
many thousand pounds in value. A few fishermen might say it would be ; 
and their estimation of what would conduce to the social benefits of the 
general classes of mankind would show itself to be about on a par with 
that of those who fancy that the expense of a pack of hounds does not on 
the aggregate, repay the cost many times over by the benefits it diffuses 
in its various ramifications. 

In alluding to hunting, I have particularly specified fox-hunting. By 
this it was in no way my intention to show any disrespect towards hunt- 
ing in any other way ; no matter what the animal we pursue, the hunter 
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Id, in his general attributes of mind, habit, and disposition, the same- 
varied, of course, by where he hunts ; but whether he pursues the stag, 
the fox, the hare, or the otter, in England — the elephant, in Ceylon — 
the tiger, in Bengal — the buffaiq, on the Prarie — the beaver, in the 
Canadas — or the ibex, on the Alps — l respect them all. Hunting any- 
thing (except a still in Ireland) always produces benefit to the indivi- 
dual and others ; and so far as the mere amusement is to be considered, 
that hunting a man prefers is the best for him. I merely allude parti- 
cularly to fox-hunting, because it is the most in vogue, and therefore 
produces the most effect in this country. 

Of stag-hounds we have few ; and the only reason why those few do 
not, I should say, produce so much good effect as an equal number of 
packs of fox-hounds, is that the field is not in a general way so exclusively 
made up by the same person, or by men constantly hunting with them 
they are like some of our metropolitan packs, more resorted to by strang- 
ers, who come for a gallop, and are consequently often not over-particular 
what lands (and sometimes what hounds) they ride over. Many of the 
field with such packs hunt only probably once a week — many of them this 
week at Croydon, the next at Ware, the next with the Queen’s, just as 
the fixture may suit their taste or convenience, neither of which, perhaps 
(with some of them) would be consulted in giving them a twist over the 
Harborough country. There is not, therefore, with such packs (among 
the field) that sociality, and if I may use the term, that responsibility that 
is always attached to the known members of a pack of fox-hounds in more 
distant counties : the expenditure of the establishment, of course, is highly 
beneficial to the neighbourhood, as is that of the persons who hunt with 
such hounds ; but the benefit derived from bringing individual on friendly 
terms with individual is certainly not so great where strangers form a large 
proportion of the fitjd as where it is the reverse*: still the villages within 
a certain distance of Barnstead Downs would fully bear me out in my 
assertion that hounds do a vast deal of good in a neighbourhood, and I 
now much fear have no great reason to bless the first promoter of railroads. 
Hunting was the life, the soul, almost the very being of these villages. 
“ Alas ! poor Yorick !” 

Well, thank Fate ! it has not been found as yet convenient to keep a 
stud in London, and send on sixty or seventy miles on the north road in 
the morning, by rail ; and judging by the red lines in “ Bradshaw’s 
Railroad Guide,” if all the kind intentions of projectors were to be car- 
ried into effect, it would be useless to send there, for by the pretty little 
net-work they have marked out, we should not be left a gorse cover with- 
out a railroad through it, and perhaps a station at its two extremities, to 
say the least. When this takes place, “ My native land, good night.” 

Shooting, no doubt, but in a very minor way, contributes its quota 
towards benefiting many persons. I make no doubt that the good people 
of the north, who let the right of shooting, beginning the 12th of August, 
at a price that allows a man to make presents of grouse at something like a 
guinea a brace, think shooting is of vast benefit to mankind. It certainly 
keeps a considerable number of keepers in the world, and lias also occa- 
sionally been the means of sending a few of them out of it. fjtill it cir- 
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culates money ; it also circulates the blood, by giving many a man a good 
clay's walk, who when in London would order his cab to take him from 
Belgrave-square to Tattersall’s ; and it further gets him in good wind and 
good condition by the time he wants his horses to be the same. Thank 
grouse and partridges for this ! for as to pheasants, since the hen-roost- 
massacre system, alias battuing, has come in vogue, they afford hut little 
healthful exertion ; nor do hares, for, verily, on such occasions all goes 
to net, birds or quadruped, and, for all I know, creeping things innume- 
rable, both small and great beast. But even this most despicable of all 
sporting has something to be said in its praise (as all sporting has) ; it 
enables those who join in it to show attentions to their Mends in the 
shape of presents, and this I conceive is all tlrat ingenuity could invent 
for its commendation. Though no disciple of the gun myself, I respect 
those who (as true sportsmen) are, and can admire a couple of brace of 
fine, high ranging dogs, as much as any man. My cordial good wishes 
attend their owners ! 

Hare-hunters are in no one way behind the fox-hunter in all the good 
fellowship and all those sterling good qualities that render man admirable. 
In two particulars (though name it not at head -quarters) they are perhaps 
superior ; they have, in a general way, less affectation than the modern 
fox-hunter ; and — out it must come — though not such splendid riders, are 
generally better sportsmen. If hounds could speak, they would tell why. 

“ The mean, murdering, coursing crew,” as that best of all poets on 
sporting calls them, owe him a heavy grudge for his illiberal designation. 
Why coursing a hare should be more murder than hunting her, I do not 
know. / should prefer the hunting — this is a matter of taste ; but I fear 
puss would equally call me a murderer. Pot-hunters I hate; perhaps 
our poet alluded to them ; and I suspect he nevefr saw coursing in the 
neighbourhoods of Swaffkam, Newmarket, or Amesbury. Catch me re- 
fusing an invite to a club dinner at either place, and catch a landlord 
showing inattention on such occasions. 

The gentle craft, albeit their display is not of an ostentatious charac- 
ter, diffuse their benefits pretty widely, and landlords and watermen feel 
these benefits. Even the little modest inn at Broxboume has housed and 
bedded many a jovial soul, who once was wont to sojourn there to catch fish. 
He now runs down by rail for a few hours to throw his line where no fish 
are. They multiply by thousands, it is true; so have fishermen, thanks 
to railroads. The true sportsman, even as a fisher, must find some more 
distant scene for his sport, less interrupted by Ijoudon apprentices “ et 
hoc genus” 

Let us, however, trust that some green spot — some oasis (not in the 
desert, but amidst the throng), will still he left for the sportsman, and 
that his place will not be usurped by the mere sporting man, whose attri- 
butes and character we will next consider. 

H. H. 


Sporting Review, for December. 
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THE CHASE AFTER A HOG. 

Perhaps no diversion requires more coolness and judgment than hog- 
hunting ; indeed so much is this the case, that it is by no means uncom- 
mon to see one experienced hand perform more, though probably mounted 
on no very superb charger, than several who may be unacquainted with 
the sport when acting together. It has invariably been ft and that two 
persons habituated to each other’s modes have been successful ; and that 
but rarely they have missed their game. When a party of gentlemen 
unused to hunt together meet in the field, it is usual, and indeed prudent, 
to be guided in respect to search of covers by him who may have been, 
by residence, best informed on that point. But from negleet of pre-con- 
nection, and many similar circumstances, a want of regularity too general- 
ly prevails, highly favourable to the game’s escape. This may, indeed, be 
partly attributed to the various scenery and consequent practice in the 
several parts of the country. Some are habituated to canes ; some to 
bunds , or underwoods ; others entirely to grass covers ; and, as the modes 
of hunting are diversified in proportion, it requires sojne few days’ prac- 
tice to chime well in together, and to act in concert. 

In grass jungle, it is best to let the hog run himself out of breath ; 
which, if a horseman keep within sufficient distance to follow his track, 
lie will soon do. When he begins to slacken, the attack should he com- 
menced by the horseman who may he nearest pushing on to his left side ; 
into which the spear should he thrown, so as to lodge close behind the 
shoulder blade, and about six inches from the back-bone. This is a dead- 
ly wound, as it usually pierces the heart. 

In grass covers, a hog is often started, hunted, and killed, without 
being seen till he is dead. This occurs in grass from three to five foot in 
height ; which, being generally as thick as a heavy sward of hay, effectu- 
ally screens the game from the view of the hunter ; who must keep hi* 
eye on the top of the grass, watching its motion, and be ready to turn as 
the hog may deviate to the right or left. A tall horse certainly is an 
advantage on such occasions, but a good eye and quick hand give the 
hunter great superiority. 

It may reasonably be supposed, that, where the ground is effectually 
hid, danger is in some measure mixed with the pleasure of the ?hase. 
Indeed many accidents happen ; and it is not rare to see a horse and rider 
tumbling into a buffalo-hole, over goanchies , which are the lumps formed 
by the roots of grass, or even precipitated into a nullah , or ravine, at the very 
moment when the spear has been raised to strike the hog. Goanchies are 
extremely dangerous, and rarely fail to lame the horse, if not kept up witli 
a strong and cautious hand. They are occasioned by the annual burn- 
ing or cutting of the grass ; which, being fed off by cattle in the early 
part of the rains, is intersected by their foot-marks in a million of direc- 
tions, so as to insulate almost every root into a separate tuft. These 
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accumulate, and become lumps or knobs, perhaps the size and height of 
a bushel, divided by a little rut or track from six inches to a foot broad.. 
As each tuft is well furnished with grass, growing* to a considerable height, 
of course the surface of the plain appears smooth and even 5 while below 
every step teems with danger. When such grounds are known, horsemen 
avoid them ; hut. when trying new covers, they often come suddenly into 
them, especially in low swampy situations. The danger is not confined to 
the inequality of surface ; for after a few years the lumps begin to decay ; 
and as the roots of the grass rot, they yield to the horse’s foot, which 
often sinks half way to the shoulder. 

Plains w|pwe the grass may be from two to three feet high, general- 
ly contain much game, provided water be at hand. In such situations, 
especially if within a mile or so of the surpnt or tassel-grass, hogs, hog- 
deer, and abundance of sport for the gun, may he found. The sarpuf , 
which is much the same as the guinea grass, grows to the height 
of twelve or fourteen feet. Its stem becomes so thick as to resem- 
ble iti some measure a reed. It is very strong, and grows very 
luxuriantly : it is even used as a fence against cattle, for which pur- 
pose it is often planted on banks, excavated from ditches, to enclose 
fields of corn, &c. It grows wild in all the uncultivated parts of India, 
but especially in the lower provinces, in which it occupies immense tracts ; 
sometimes mixing with, ami rising above, coppices ; affording an asylum 
for elephants, rhindberoscs, tigers, &c. It frequently is laid by high winds, 
of which breeding sows fail not to take advantage, by forming their nests, 
and concealing their young under the prostrate grass. These should he 
avoided in hunting, as the length and substance of the stems frequently 
cause horses to trip or fall. A specimen of this kind of grass, whence a 
sow disturbed by the chase is bolting, is given in this Plate 5* but for a 
more particular display of, it, the reader is referred to the description of a 
battle between the rhinoceroses and a herd of elephants. 

To search grass for a hog, or a hog-deer, the persons employed 
should be extended in a line, distant from each other according to the 
height of the grass; but, in general, four or five yards. In this line 
elephants, camels, led horses, and the hunters mix. The latter dividing 
themselves equally, and, at a’ l events, occupying the flanks, the whole 
proceed through the grass with silence, so that the game may not be 
roused too early, and steal off unperceived. As soon as a hog is roused, 
the two nearest to him should follow. If the ground be good, and the 
cover of a moderate height, they wftl in general suffice: if the number 
exceed three, they do more harm than good. Besides, it often happens 
that two or more hogs, or deer, lurk in the same grass ; consequently, 
unless the (arc um stances be urgent, the fewer good hands follow, the bet- 
ter chance will exist of killing additional game. 

With regard to the mode of managing hogs at bay, an accurate 
description will be found in the Plate under that title. 

Bunds , which are covers of brambles, underwood, and grass mixed, 
and occasionally growing among topes, or plantations of mango, and other 

^The work is liberally embellished, but we cannot copy the plates. This 
notice will servo for future references. — A. E. 
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trees, are beat much in the same manner as grass plains ; only that the 
horsemen cannot in general penetrate them ; and indeed if they could, it 
would be very improper, as their pojits should be oil the outsides, for the 
purpose of seeing* and following the game as soon as it may holt. To 
effect this, one should move on in a line with the beaters, on each flank ; 
others should be stationed at the covers towards which the heaters are 
proceeding, and from which quarter the hog may' he expected to start : 
for, as in this kind of cover the more noise the better, it generally hap- 
pens that he will, on the first alarm, retreat before the line. The pariahs , 
or village dogs, which ordinarily attend their masters on such occasions, 
soon discover by their yelping that game is in the bund; and having 
in general excellent noses, they seldom fail to trace the hog, long before 
he can get through the winding paths leading to the plains. Hogs 
are far less tenacious of bunds than they are of sugar canes*; partly 
because they afford no food ; and that they cannot so easily creep 
back between the beaters. The case, however, is widely different 
when a hog that has been chased, and especially if wounded, gains a 
bund. For then he will lay uuder the hushes, rushing out when a man 
approaches, though little heeding a dozen of pariahs; which, though 
they will surround and bark furiously, rarely venture upon a close attack. 
When a hog becomes thus obstinate, the beaters shew proportionate diili- 
dence, and keep a respectable distance from the place where he is known 
to lie. It then becomes necessary to clear away all* the party from one 
particular quarter, and one of the hunters, alighting, takes a gun from his 
attendants, and proceeding to a spot whence the hog may be seen, or his 
exact situation ascertained, taking care that the heaters, &c., be removed 
from the line of his fire, he aims either at the heart, or head, as may hap- 
pen to be most convenient. Gentlemen in India, who take to shooting, 
find such abundance of game, that often in one season, a perfect novice 
becomes a complete adept. Hence, on such occasions, they rarely fail to 
kill a hog at the first shot : if, however, the hog he not disabled, and that 
lie make a charge, the sportsman must rely on a spear, previously placed 
at hand for his defence. Were he to depend on the exertions of the na- 
tives, he would stand but a bad chance ; as they, in general, secure them- 
selves by flight, wherever a liog shews the least inclination to pursue. 
This often produces the effect of encouraging a hog to attack, when, per- 
haps, he would otherwise remain in his haunt, or endeavour to steal away. 
Let it not however be concluded, that the natives altogether want courage ; 
on the contrary many evince not ohly much delight and spirit, but often 
perform feats which none but persons possessing the most manly qualifica- 
tions would attempt. It should further be adduced in their favour, that 
they are generally called forth by the j*>nimadars % or chiefs of villages, at 
the requisition of gentlemen; and that the remuneration they receive for 
their aid is very trifling, rarely above two pice, equal to about one penny 
each ; for this they often toil from day break to eleven or twelve o'clock. 
Five or six pice are the usual pay of a day labourer. 

Bunds are sometimes very extensive ; some may cover from fifty to 
a hundred acres ; others, though small individually, yet being numeious, 
form in the aggregate an immense cover, detached by small breaks, of per- 
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haps from one to fire hundred yards, from each other. Large bunds pre- 
sent the greatest difficulty in the outset ; the more so if they be not long 
and narrow, so as to afford easy means of beating them from one end to 
the other : such indeed is their general, form. Detached insulated bunds 
require, as in hunting among canes and rhur , not only fleet horses but 
active hunters. It has before been observed that hogs do not remain in 
this species of cover when canes, & c., are standing; and that during the 
hot months they fall off in flesh greatly. Their diet is poor, being for the 
most part roots of the jungle-grass, or emsaraos ; i. e. pig-nuts, which 
are annually sown by the natives in all the puddles, and stagnant waters, 
created by the rains. The sun exhaling the waters during the hot season, 
leaves their beds nearly dry, of which the hogs as well as those who 
planted the cussaroos , as also smgharrahs, fail not to take advantage. 
These however are not so nourishing as canes, nor are they so easily ob- 
tained, nor in such quantities. This, added to the great heat of the 
atmosphere, effects a wonderous change ; and we no longer see the pam- 
pered boar, but a meagre tall looking beast, whose dirty Sides indicate his 
late wallowings to refreshen, and whose speed is now as much improved 
as his bulk is reduced. 

At this season, when a hog gains a bund he will in all probability 
repair instantly to some stream or pool, to cool his heated frame. If the 
hunters be well acquainted with the country, they fail, not to proceed, 
without loss of tiriie, to the place where water is known to be ; and if 
they do not find their game already immersed therein, they may be cer- 
tain of his appearance veiy shortly. They should attack instantly ; for if 
he he allowed to lap, or lie down in the water, he will be recruited in a 
surprising manner, and give much trouble. Sometimes, owing to the 
nature of the cover, an attack is perfectly impracticable : when this hap- 
pens, every precaution sjiould be used to force the hog forward in such 
direction as may most easily expel him, and afford the most probable means 
of success. 

After gaining a cover, if there be not water, the hog will go through ; 
especially among small bunds , or canes, as described above. If a belt, or 
partial hedge, run from the bund towards another, the hunter may be 
tolerably certain that will be his course : and, as other bunds are not 
very remote, the utmost energy becomes indispensible. The hog, whose 
eye is quick as the hawk’s, finding the pursuit continued, exerts all his 
powers. The spur must be well applied ; though the horse should be 
kept well in hand, both on account of ‘the nature of the ground, usually 
very fough and full of clods, stumps, or the spikes of the cut rhur which 
are highly dangerous, and that every turn of the hog may be closely and 
instantaneously followed. The short space to be run over coerces to 
celerity, and to losing no chance of disabling the game ; which, if well 
managed, may by a fleet and steady horse be not only overtaken, but made 
to wheel round on the same plain, so as to afford the more distant hunters 
time to come up and to contribute their aid. Thus the hog is brought to 
bay, frequently at a time when his vigour is by no means exhausted. This 
interesting scene forms the subject of Plate V. 

The jungle grass is generally used in India for thatching, being cut 
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in the dry months, previous to the time of burning the heavy covers. It 
is cut with a kind of sickle, and made into small bundles, each about a 
foot in circumference, and earned either on the heads of the villagers in 
large trusses, if for their own use ; or if to be stacked with the view to 
future sale during the rainy and cold seasons, at which time the price is 
greatly enhanced, it is laden on hackeries , or carts, drawn by oxen, of 
which white is the predominant colour. These are loosened from the yoke 
until the grass is piled on the hackery as high as it can be carried, when 
they are put to the draught, the driver sitting on the pole, sometimes so 
far forward as to have one or both feet hanging over the yoke. A descrip- 
tion of the various carriages used in India will he found in a subsequent 
number. 

It frequently happens that, during a chase over a plain, many per- 
sons may be seen cutting the grass. The hog, indignant and vindictive, 
seldom fails to deviate from his course to visit and disturb the J>oor men 
in their occupations ; frequently, indeed, ripping them very severely. 
Some take to flight ; but the hog being possessed of most speed, soon 
comes up, and running his head between the fugitive's knees, ordinarily 
gives a cut to each thigh, oversetting and leaving the unfortunate fellow 
for the purpose of treating others in a similar way. Several who arc 
struck by terror, or deeming it useless to escape by trusting to their heels, 
remain and face the attack, usually in the moment of danger extending 
tlieir hands forward to keep the hog at a distance : these fare no better ; 
receiving in general one or more wounds in the arms or fingers, and not 
unfrequently getting a rip elsewhere before they are quitted by their 
bristled visitor. Such as are near to hackeries shew great activity in as- 
cending, and thus in general get clear ; though I once saw an instance 
where the hog chaaged the oxen, which happened to he yoked, and fright- 
ened them so much that they set off at speed. One of the wheels passed 
over the hog’s back, which effectually disabled him, but occasioned the 
hackery to he upset, to the great alarm of those who had ascended it, and 
who dreaded lest the hog should pay his respects to them in turn. Hap- 
pily, however, the shock he had received in the enterprise did not leave 
him the power to renew the attack, and rendered him an easy prey to one 
of the party, who took advantage of the circumstance and speared him to 
the heart. 

When the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages see a chase, they 
frequently run with their dogs to partake of the sport, armed only with a 
lattie, or small bamboo staff of about five feet long. These being cut 
from a small wild species of that reed, are extremely solid, and sufficiently 
pliant to answer every purpose. Near Monghyr, at a place called Goor- 
gaut, there is a lar^e tract of jungle producing these bamboos, which be- 
ing selected from the most taper and cleanest steins, arc cleared of small 
branches, and after being oiled, are heated to a proper degree, by which 
means they become very elastic and durable. Such as may re quire to 
be straightened, are fixed while warm by means of strong stakes driven 
into the ground, and kept there until they may be found to answer. These 
latties are tied up into bundles, and arc scut to all parts of the country, 
meeting with a ready sale, and producing from one to four rupees, or 
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half crowns, per hundred. Besides a variety of purposes in which they 
are very useful, they serve as shafts to mount hog-spears. For this use 
they should be about eight or nine feet in length, not tapering too much, 
but about an inch thick where, after the ^pear-blade is on, they balance; 
and where, consequently, they are generally held in the grip. 

It may be supposed that many varieties as to the length, shape, and 
weight of the spear, have been introduced. Formerly, the shafts in use 
were short and thick, and the spear-blades heavy, with large shoulders. 
Others deviated into the opposite extreme. My own experience has con- 
vinced me that a short shaft is both ineffectual and dangerous. I have 
seen a gentleman fall, and be speared through his thigh, merely owing to 
the shortness of the shaft ! As to heavy blades, they are not only an in- 
cumbrance, but do not pierce near so well as those improved by omitting 
the shoulders, and making them in general more of the form of a bay-leaf, 
but longer in proportion. Their dimensions may be about seven or eight 
inches length of blade, two or three of neck, and six or eight of pipe to 
receive the shaft, which is only fixed in by pitch, or dammah. The blade 
should be about five-eighths of an inch thick in the middle, gradually be- 
coming thinner towards the point, but at least preserving its substance till 
it joins the neck, which should be round, and without ornaments. These 
spears penetrate freely, and make desperate wounds. They are also easily 
shaken out by the hog in running ; which on many occasions, especially to 
persons hunting single, is a very important advantage, since it enables 
them to make a fresh attack. T have seen several gentlemen lose spears 
that had shoulders, by the hog's running against trees, &c., and breaking 
the staves ; carrying off the blades, to the great mortification of their 
owners. 

Shouldered blades, however, are on some occasions useful. They 
serve in heavy grass jungles to mark a hog very distinctly, so as to leave 
little chance of escape. jBut it rarely happens that a hog is lost where 
the party have hunted often together, or that the ground is good. Hogs 
do sometimes take strange turns, and occasionally vanish, when it is ex- 
tremely difficult to account for their disappearance. They have a trick 
of stopping short at speed, when they find a horseman gaining fast upon 
them in grass cover ; and then they either squat perfectly quiet, or steal 
back into some thick tuft, in which they will lie, though the beaters apply 
their latties forcibly to rouse what may lay concealed. If however one 
should chance to touch, the hog generally darts forth, and upsets all he 
may find in his way. At the outset they ordinarily take a direct course, 
but change it as circumstances occur. A curious incident took place near 
Monghyr, where two gentlemen were pursuing a large boar, which ran 
down a water-course leading to a nullah , or rivulet. One, who was 
pretty close at his heels, followed ; and the hog, disappointed of his drink 
reascendcd the hank a little to the right of the way by which he had gone 
down; and then turning again to his right, proceeded through the grass 
across his former track, and leaped over the ravine he had gone through, 
as the other gentleman w r as gallopping down it. The hog just passed be- 
tween the, horse’s ears and the gentleman’s head, and occasioned his hat 
to fly oyer with him. 
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Where the party is small, and especially when a gentleman hunts 
singly, dogs are of great use. Many keep grey-liounds of the com- 
mon country breed, which are nine in ten of a bark colour. They 
are remarkably savage, and frequently will approach none but their 
door cahs, or keepers, not even allowing their own master's touch ! Sonic 
are very fleet, but are not to be depended upon in coursing, as they are 
apt to give up in a hard chase ; and indeed will at times prefer a sheep 
or a goat to a hare. However, in hog-hunting they sometimes prove 
very serviceable. It seems to suit their tempers ; and they appear to en- 
joy the snapping and skipping incident to that species of sport, more than 
an arduous run after an animal which makes no resistance. Many effect 
to treat the idea of degeneration in quadrupeds with ridicule ; hut ull who 
have been any time resident in India must be completely satisfied, that 
dogs of Europcau breed become, after every successive generation, more 
and more similar to the pariah or indigenous dog of that country/ Hounds 
are the most rapid in their decline ; and, except in the shape of their ears, 
are very like many of the village curs, both in colour and form. This is 
to be understood as relating to the fox -hound. Indeed, if my memory be 
correct, Buffon terms that class of hound in such w T ay as might lead us to 
suppose the breed to have originated in India, since he designates it 
Brarque dc Bengal. However, the pariah has not any one of the dis- 
tinguishing properties of hounds. Greyhounds and pointers decline also 
greatly, but with occasional exceptions. Spaniels raid terriers preserve 
their race with less deviation than the other breeds. I have indeed seen 
spaniels of the eighth or ninth generation, without a cross from Europe, 
breed dogs not only as good, but far more beautiful than any of their an- 
cestors. Mastiffs have been taken to India, hut the climate is too severe 
for them. They d# not possess speed for the chase ; hut a gentleman 
w ho obtained a breed half mastiff and half country greyhound, found 
them invaluable in tiog-li unting ; the situation hi which be resided being 
distant from communication with Europeans, and rendering (‘very aid in 
the chase a most acceptable acquisition. 

Such dogs as seize by the ear, as many at first are apt to do, though 
they assuredly impede the hog greatly, arc often much in the way, and 
prevent spearing: an experienced dog generally attacks the hind quarters, 
whereby lie is in less danger of being ripped. 

HUNTERS COMING BY SURPRISE ON A TIGRESS AND CUBS. 

It liaS'happened in various instances, that gentlemen while chasing 
hogs have roused tigers. In fact, the greater portion of such as are killed 
by sporting parties, are discovered either in beating covers, or in following 
the game. In the former way, the tiger’s presence is generally announced 
by an attack on one of the foot followers ; for horses, as well as elephants 
and camels, are extremely alarmed when they smell one, and never fail to 
express the most marked apprehension. As to a horse, nothing can force 
him to approach a living tiger ; and it is not indeed without extreme diffi- 
culty that he can l>e induced to venture within sight of a dead one. All 
animals that have once witnessed the spring of a tiger, wiiich is usually 
accompanied with a most unpleasant bark, or eventually, a snarl, such as 
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freezes the blood of those around, become peculiarly averse to every object 
which reminds them of the occurrence, or in the least resembles the timer’s 
form and colour. I knew a horse that being once in the field when a 
tiger was roused close by him, could not* afterwards tolerate the presence 
of any brindled animal, but would, when approached by one, rear and 
kick in the most violent manner. To remedy this, a large brindled dog 
was procured, and kept in the stable with the horse, which gradually be- 
come reconciled, and lost his fear so far as to he tolerably quiet ; though 
lie never could entirely banish them, but would betray considerable uneasi- 
ness on entering a grass jufigle, in which even the starting of a hare made 
him tremble all over. 

I should, however, except one instance of an officer now in the Ben- 
gal cavalry, who had a horse on which he sometimes approached both 
buffaloes and tigers so near as to throw his spear ; a measure, generally 
speaking, of no utility, but replete with danger. This must he taken as a 
very rare instance ; and it probably depended chiefly on the horse’s inex- 
perience as to the peril, and on his rider, who was remarkable for his 
feats on the saddle, having brought him under absolute subjection. 

Another gentleman, who lias for some time retired from the service 
in consequence of a violent fall during a chase, had a small grey Arab, on 
which he occasionally ventured to spear buffaloes ; hut I do not believe 
his rashness ever induced him to attack a tiger in that way. The horse 
was uncommonly vicious ; as indeed I have remarked all to be which, 
like him, never lie down to sleep, but kept incessantly rocking from 
side to side. I cannot call to mind more than three horses possessing 
this curious habit ; they were all grey, and as remarkable for their excel- 
lence when mounted, as for the precautions they rendered necessary 
either in gaining or quitting the saddle. In the stablef only their respec- 
tive sj/nes or grooms dared approach them. 

Although it is impossible to say where tigers may or may not be found, 
yet at particular sporting places to which parties generally resort, succeed- 
ing each other during the hunting season in rapid succession, in general a 
pretty correct knowledge is obtained as to their immediate presence in 
some one or other of the neighbouring covers, which on such occasions 
are prudently avoided. It is, however, by no means rare to find a tiger 
far from his supposed haunt : for the males are, like he-cats, much given 
to ranging, and the females make wide circuits when they have cubs, for 
the purpose of procuring subsistence. This induces them to frequent the 
borders of large grass jungles, and to lurk in the shorter kinds, such as 
the moqnje, which grows very thick and soft, where they lay concealed in 
covers which, even in the couchant state, barely suffice to conceal them. 
Nature has implanted such an instinct in tha tiger, that, like the cat, it 
covers its excrements, and if practicable will choose its ambush to leeward 
of the usual resort of cattle ; by which means it obtains an earlier notice 
of thd approach of prey, while its own rank seent is concealed and carried 
away from its unwary victim. 

Such covers are not only selected by wild bogs, but as they afford the 
easiest means of pursuit, they ever become the choice of the hunter ; 
especially during the early part of the morning. When the day is more 
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advanced, the tiger, extremely impatient of great heat, though pas^on- 
atdv foml of comfortable warmth, and anxious to avoid the Hies, which 
are attracted both hy his colour, and by the effluvia proceeding from his 
skin and respiration, seeks a lyore impervious cover, preferring such 
umbrageous hushes as are devoid of thorns. Under these he will lay till 
the fresher air of night-fall, and the refreshment obtained hy rest again 
urge him to action. 

In parts much frequented hy tigers the sportsman should be particu- 
larly cautious, and generally allow dogs of any description to precede him 
in his course ; since they, as well as other animals, are gifted with the 
most perfect sense of danger, and by their action soon evince to the party 
that some uncommon game is at hand. On such occasions evitation is 
easy ; hut when, as luts in many instances occurred, the tiger is roused 
during a chase, it requires some presence of mind, as well as a fym seat, 
to prevent mischief. 

The Plate describes a scene which took place upwards of twenty-five 
years ago, when a detachment marching from Berhamporc to Caimpore 
by the old, or river road, a hog crossed the line ; from which several of 
us instantly sallied, snatching spears from our .v//<y\s*, who always carried 
them ; and dashed after the game. H r e had not however proceeded above 
a quarter of a mile from the corps, whan our leader, the late Lieutenant 
Colonel Hutchinson, of the Tannah establishment, who was coming up 
fast with the hog, was surprised by a tigress, which" lay basking behind 
a large byre Imsh, with several cubs sporting about, her. II is horse 
was abreast of the royal dame before, hy her roar, as well as hy her 
rising, she discovered herself. He passed on tolerably well, though 
his steed wanted no aid of £h*J^pur to accelerate his pace; a feeling 
in which the hog* also, who viewed the tigress with an eye full of 
respect, seemed luyirtily to participate. The .next horseman, however, 
had a very narrow escape ; . he being very near to the tigress when 
she announced herself; his horse first rearing quite erect, then wheel- 
ing round, and running off at speed in the most ungovernable manlier. 
Being one of the rear, I took the hint, and also the liberty of making a 
small circuit; choosing rather to follow the hog, which we soon killed, 
than to indulge the idle curiosity of ascertaining whether or not mv hor.se 
would go up to a tigress. Indeed, about two years afterwards, he gave 
me very plainly to understand, when hunting on Plasscy Plain, that I 
should have been grievously disappointed had 1 relied on his doing so. 

It happened that our encampment was pitched at no great distance 
from the spot where the tigress was discovered ; and as the cimuffktance 
had been seen from the line of march, as soon as the troops were dismissed, 
a large party composed of all classes sallied forth to attack her. She had, 
however, in the mean while retreated to a large rlinr plantation, the bot- 
tom of which was thickly grown up with wild rice, so as to be completely 
impervious, and from which, as we had only two elephants in camp, and 
neither of them willing to approach, we found it impossible to expel her. 
Some of the pariah dogs did indeed stand and bark at her ; and at one 
time a crowd, inspirited hy each other, had, in spite of our worthy Com- 
mander’s orders, very imprudently entered the rhnr ; but a growl of ad- 
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monition, uttered by the. tigress in a most peremptory tone, soon dis- 
banded the heroes, who going 1 to the right, or peihaps to the left about, in 
a most umnilitary manner, commenced such a rapid retreat, that what 
with the thickness of the rhtn\ and the anxiety each felt not to be left the 
nearest to the tigress, the most complete scene of terror and confusion 
presented itself. Fortunately no accident happened. 

Ti»e number of cubs usua’ly borne by a tigress is not I believe per- 
fectly ascertained : such as have been killed in a state of pregnancy have 
varie 1 extremely, from one to five. Two may, however, from all 1 have 
been able to discover, be considered as their usual progeny, of which one 
generally becomes a favourite, to the destruction of the residue. While 
stationed in the llamghur district, some people, who had been cutting 
grass in a jungle about half a mile distant from the cantonments, found 
four cub**, which the mother had left, no doubt while questing for prey. 
I purchased two ; they were but a few days old, not having then opened 
their eyes. They were about the size of a cat, but roared most vocifer- 
ously, especially at night; on which account I had them kept in a small 
hut just by my stable, which was about an hundred and fifty yards from 
my bimgah.w, or house. During the second night my servants were 
alarmed by the mother, who, having been attracted by the bowlings of 
the little miscreants, and to which she gave responses in the most awful 
strains, had resorted to the spot. As it would have been no difficult 
matter for the tigress to have forced her way into the place, which no 
doubt she would have soon done, the people deemed it most prudent to 
put the cubs out ; in consequence all was soon qu et, and at day-light the 
mottled animals were not to he seen. 

Though 1 lamented that, so safe } opportunity of getting a shot at 
the mother was lost, and that Ly such a restoration lltore tigers would he 
produced next year, at a place completely infested by them, so much so 
indeed that for ten or eleven successive days one, of the postmen was car- 
ri (1 off 1 y them at a pass about twelve miles distant, yet on the whole I 
could not b it. approve the measure, as the persons at the stable had no 
iire-arnis, and the consequences might possibly have been fatal. 

The instances which could he quoted respecting tigers being roused 
by lug-hunters, are numerous; I have been in four parties when either by 
the tlcphants, dogs, or heaters, one has been discovered. At the first 
moment considerable alarm arises, which necessarily continues until it be 
ascertained that no mischief has been done. Indeed the only fact I can 
adduce where a hunter has been killed by a tiger in hog-lnurting, relates 
to Mf' Simpson of the Calcutta Bar, who was wounded in the thigh by a 
leopard, which, as he was riding through a grass jungle, rose close at his 
side, and making a stroke with his paw*, inflicted a wound which in a few 
days in luccd a locked jaw, and deprived society of a most pleasant, well 
informed, and respectable member. 

It should be here remarked, that, however trivial the scratches made 
by the claws of tigers may appear, yet, whether it be owing to any noxious 
quality in the claw itself, to the manner in w hich the tiger strikes, or any 
other nntter, 1 have no hesitation in saying, that at least, a majority of 
Buch as have been under my notice have died ; and I have generally re- 
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marled, that those whose rases appeared the least al-.rminir, wmv most 
suddenly earned off. I have ever thought the perturbation arising from 
the nature of the attack, to have a consul 'Table share in the faulty allud- 
ed to, especially as I never knew any one wounded by a t»jp , r. to die 
without suffering for some datfs under that most dreadful symptom, a 
locked jaw! Such as have been wounded to appeararrv, severely, hut 
accompanied, with a moderate lueinorrhage, I have commonly found to 
recover, excepting in the rainy season. At that period I should expect 
serious consequences from either a bite or a scratch. 

Tigers and wild hogs often have desperate contests ; the tiger usual- 
ly is victorious ; hut instances have occurred where both have been found 
dead, each leaving the marks of his adversary's prowess. 

The opinion entertained that a tiger will not at any time approach 
fire, is carried much too far ; it is true that they are extremcdy averse to 
it ; hut when hungry, nothing will deter them from their object. The 
posts throughout India travel on foot, one man carrying the mail over his 
shoulder, and accompanied at night, as aho through all suspicious places 
in the day time, by one or more men with small drums, and eventually a 
twrendmiz, or arehet*. Yet this precaution does not suffice to intimidate 
the ravenous animal during the day, however great his antipathy to noise, 
any more than two strong flambeaus which the postman has at idght. I 
recollect an instance of a tiger occupying a spot in Goomenh pass for near 
a fortnight, during which time he dai'y carried away a man ; generally 
one of the (Jairk % or postmen. At one time he was disappointed of his 
meal, as he bv mistake earned off the leather hag instead of its hearer ; 
but the following night he seized one of the torchmen, and soon disap- 
peared with him. 

A melancholy proof exists of the little respect a tiger pays to fire, 
when hard put to for a meal, in the well known fact of a young gentle- 
man, of a respectable fnm'ly and of the most amiable qualifications, having 
been taken away by one, when benighted on Snugor Island, at the 
entrance of the Hooghly River, erroneous termed the Ganges, as a party 
were sitting by a fire which had been kindled for the purpose of security. 
The tiger sprang through the flames, and carried off the unfortunate 
victim in spite of the efforts of his companions, who were well provided 
with fire arms. 

Colonel Harpur, who was Resident at th# Court of the Nabob of 
Oude, Sujah Dowlah, saved his Highness’s life by the accuracy of his 
aim. A rpyal tiger, which was started in beating a large cover for game, 
sprang up so far into the umhnrn/, or state howdah, in which SujaJj Dow- 
lah was seated, as to leave little doubt of a fatal issue. The Colonel, 
sensible of the imminent danger which threatened Sujah Dowlah, availed 
himself of the speed of the elephant on which he was mounted, and 
pushing up to the Nabob’s side, shot the tiger through the head. For an 
interesting exhibition of this propensity in tigers to spring, the reader is 
referred to Plate XY T III. wherein an incident which took place near 
Daudpore, is particularly described. 

At what age cubs are able to provide food for themselves remains as 
yet uncertain. Judging from the nature of the animal, we may conclude 
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that, its first attacks arc made* upon smaller prey, such as goats, sheep, 
calves, See. and that its hnldncss enereases with its growth. They rarely 
attack hut when certain of success ; nor do they frequent the sides of 
roads, or attempt to seize cattle, until arrived at, their full growth, which 
may be considered at about two years of age. In this point we may 
occasionally find variations, chicily arising from local or temporary cir- 
cumstances. 

The number of stragglers taken by tigers from a line of march, 
when troops are proceeding through a close country, would surprise 
persons unaccustomed to such events. I have known three Gentries 
carried oif in one night, besides several camp followers, who fell victims 
to their impatience in their attempts to get a-head of the line by taking 
shoit cuts through jungles. These become extremely dangerous on such 
occasions, owing to the great noise and concourse of persons preceding 
the troops, which move at an early hour in the morning, perhaps at two 
or three o’clock, and forming a constant chain of disturbance to all ani- 
mals near the route, so fus to occasion their retiring to some small dis- 
tance from its verge ; f or, as has already been stated, the tiger will not, 
unless impelled by hunger, attack in an open or frequented situation, hut 
quickly avails himself of the opportunity afforded by the deviating travel- 
ler, to secure a prey. 

The elephants which convey tents, See. for the breakfast apparatus, 
are usually dispatched some hours before the troops are paraded, and in 
many instances tigers have been discovered by those sagacious animals. 
Camels do not possess so quick an instinct in this particular. Once, 
indeed, I saw an instance of an attack made by a tiger on a camel laden 
with the baggage of a soubadar. The^ tiger sprang from a bank about 
seven feet high with intent to seize the camel, which however escaped by 
means of a tent and a bedstead with which he was laden : the latter 
received the spring of the tiger, and breaking with its forcef let the 
brindled hero down w th no small emphasis to the opposite side of the 
road. He was not however long in regaining his feet, and with the air 
of a detected villain, applied them with ns little delay to effect his escape. 

The Plate annexed to this Chapter exhibits a corps on its march. 
The face of the country delineated, is perfectly correspondent with a very 
great portion of the districts situated at the foot of the large ranges of 
hills which border botIPto the east and west of Bengal and Bahar. The 
whole of those beautiful countries are abundantly watered with streams of 
the parent element, which with the numerous topes of mango n and other 
trees, combine to refresh the wearied traveller. Towards the sea coast, 
these rivers are deep and muddy, being affected by the tide, which returns 
the sediment washed down from the upper countries ; hut in the higher 
provinces, the rivers are for the most part fordable near the towns situated 
on their banks, and flow through either rocky or sandy beds. In some 
the sands are very light and loose, forming, after heavy rain, many danger- 
oiivS quick-sands ; occasionally the waters sink beneath their surfaces, where 
the sands are deep, so as to run under them for some distance ; but this is 
peculiar to the streams contiguous to hilly countries, from which they 
receive their supplies. 
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The native ns well ns the European officers hnve the privilege of rid- 
inpf with their respective companies ; they are Generally mounted on 
tattoos, or Serrssa horses, of which an ample description is given in Plate 
XXXVI 11. which treats of that subject in particular. The Honourable 
Company allow an elephant and "a camel to each battalion for the purpose 
of conveying the bell tents, and sorjeants tents. Each European officer 
in general has cither an elephant, or two camels, for the conveyance of his 
baggage; the whole of which, together with his tent, he is bound to pro- 
vide and convey on all occasions at his own risque, receiving from the 
Company a stated allowance in money, which is indeed considerable, as a 
part of his monthly pay. 

Although the number of camp followers absolutely attached to the 
corps is great, yet it is much augmented by the many who take advantage 
of the protection and supply afforded, to remove from one part to another. 
Throughout the Nabob Vizier of (hide's country there is n& police ; 
although each superior of a village is hound to preserve order throughout 
his precinct. Such indeed is the melancholy state of that fertile territory, 
that to say the least, three parts in four lie desolate, and even the remain- 
ing portion teems with murder ! When it is known that th vijemnmdar, 
or chief officer, protects and shares with the banditti of his town, it will 
not surprise the reader, that it not unfrequently has happened that batta- 
lions have been prevented from encamping at their intended grounds, 
merely by the wells in their vicinity being putrid? owing to the many 
murdered persons thrown into them. 

Whether the practices of the people result from an imbecile govern- 
ment, or from their own depravity, may he difficult to determine ; hut the 
following shocking occurrence, which took place in the year 1795 , near 
Cawnporo, in the* Nabob Vizier's dominions, may serve to incline the 
reader's opinion probably to the right cause. Were it not that the fullest 
proofs were adduced before a general court martial, and that the whole 
were fresh in the memory of many gentlemen now in England, I should 
not feel bold enough to uphold so horrid, and I may almost say so incre- 
dible, an instance of barbarity to the world. 

A poor labourer having occasion to buy some provision at a hut by 
the road side, incautiously displayed his riches, amounting to somewhat 
less than the value of a shilling, to some others, who were also purchasing 
at the same stall. He proceeded on his way, fdfewed by an old woman, 
and a lad of about fourteen. These, it seemed, envied his little treasure, 
and agreed Jo rob him, but not thinking themselves strong enough to effect 
their purpose, they intimated it to six men, whom they casually met on 
the road. The adjustment of the matter was short, and the whole eight 
attacked the poor individual. He was murdered, after being robbed of 
his tew pence ; in the division of which a quarrel arose, which terminated 
in their all being hanged in chains, two at each quarter of the cantonments. 
The peculiar trait in this melancholy fact is, that it appeared on investi- 
gation all parties were perfect strangers, having never seen each other 
until the day of the murder. We probably might search the world over 
to find any three persons who under such circumstances would combine 
for such a purpose. 
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Though the above must stand confessed as the extreme of depravity’ 
yet many instances might he quoted not much inferior thereto. In fact’ 
so well do the inhabitants know the disposition of the peasantry, and the 
insufficiency of controul in the government, that such as have occasion to 
remove gladly avail themsehes of the march of a corps to effect their 
wishes ; but even then not without the precaution of being armed con- 
formably to the custom of the country, with a sword and shield at least. 

Such as can afford it, never fail to provide a rkut or covered hackery 
for the conveyance of their wives ; who are kept close at all times from the 
sight of men. Nay, even such women as are mounted on horses, &c. 
above the sacks of baggage, are hound by estab’ished rule to conceal their 
faces, whatever part besides may be naked ! The knowing rakes, how- 
ever, sometimes contrive to induce a lady to reveal her beauties by some 
sneer, which nothing hut such a measure could defeat ; such as whisper- 
ing, loud enough to he heard, that “ the poor woman was once convicted 
of an heinous offence, and was punished,” as is very common in the native 
courts of justice, “ with the loss of her nose and ears.” To such, a 
simple denial would be insufficient, and the poor innocent is compelled to 
display those features which were said to have been mutilated. The 
reader is not to conclude that this undeniable evidence would he produced 
in the midst of a crowd, or to satisfy the curiosity, or to silence the 
jeerings of an old fellow; a glance through a small aperture generally 
decides whether the railer he worthy of such a breach of decorum. The 
world is egregiourdy duped by the opinion that seraglios are conducive to 
security. Experience proves what reason would suggest, that where we 
repose trust in locks and walls, we are most frequently disappointed ; and 
that the most private places are most suitable to intrigue. Hence wc find 
that in the boasted zenanahs of India the most libidinous practices are 
most prevalent. 

Oriental Field Sports, by Capt. Thomas Williamson. 
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THE UNIVERSAL ANGLER, 

BY JOHN MAJOR, ESQ., EDITOR OF “WALTON'S ANGIiER ILLUSTRA- 
TED,” PUB DISHED BY MR. JBOGl’E, FLEET-STREET. 

Oh, we’re all anglers ! cunning, fiiiitiinpf anglers ! 

Y r es; we’re all anglers ! time out of mind. 

I’ve a song about angling; come listen, then, I pray; 

May it prove very a itching — and that’s all that I can say. 

If not very much accustom’d in verse to indite ; 

Yet the maggot, p’raps for once, you'll say, the fisherman may bite.(?) 
For we’re all anglers ! gentle-minded, &e. 

Take the first man you meet — if he'll say what lie's wishing. 

And tell his inmost thoughts — why, lie's setting off a fishing. 

His meaning is the same, and it can't he mistook ; 

For he’ll coiue at his object by hook or by crook. 

For we’re all anglers! persevering, ike. 

* • 

“At it, early and late,” some “queer fish” to outmatch. 

Your merchant’s intent on some *• wonderful great catch 
See him bent o’er his desk, till lie groans or lie grunts ; 

D’ye think that there is patience, sirs, in nothing else but punts? 

No; we’re nil anglers! cool, dutennMkd, &e. 

• 

What are tliey who’ve successfully worshipped old Mammon ? 
Batik-fishers; who catch gudgeons first — leave off with noble salmon. 

I needn’t move the wrath of a Rothschild or a Baring; 

For where’s the man that wouldn’t give a spr it to catch a herring f 
For they’re all fishermen ! poor, contented, &c. 

E’en that monarch is an angler, to very great perfection, 

That lays the firmest hold of a people’s best affection; 
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While that statesman is a fisher, sirs, beyond the smallest doubt. 

That finds the best of “methods” howto “tickle lip his trout.” 

For they’re all anglers! cunning, coaxing, &c. 

The clergy, as of old we know, are fishers to a man; 

Poets fish for compliments, and catch ’em when they can; 

The lawyer gets the flat fish , yet still amidst his revel. 

You may catch him in “turn,” just by spinning with a “de/d.” 

For we’re all anglers ! scientific, &c. 

The doctor is an angler, that oft “ shifts his quarters,” 

And lie’s not at all afraid to fish in very “ troubled waters 

He’s “ fond of graves ,” and follows up the sport at such a sound-rate, 

He uses his poor patients as a better sort of ground bait. 

For they’re all anglers ! out-and-out, &c. 

Ev’ry one finds som?, rare, cunning bait of their own, 

And the whole art (confessedly) can ne’er he fully known ; 

As old beaux (on their way) to look killing will try, 

And each lass has a hook of her own — in her eye. 

For we’re all anglers ! captivating, &c. 

You may still make “ game” of anglers, it’s all vastly fine ; 

Hut it’s plain enough that fishing is in everybody’s line. 

And pray where's the jolly fellow, sirs, with e’er so pamper'd throttle, 
That won't be often “fishing” for “ another jolly bottle?” 

For we’re ^1 anglers! jolly, jolly anglers! &c. 

Sporting Review for November. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF THE HOUSE. 

Buffon observes of the hors#, that it ranks in the first scale of excel- 
lence of all animals coming under the denomination of cattle, — possessing 
a grandeur of stature, an elegance and proportion of parts, superior to 
other quadrupeds. Endowed with a form and sagacity eminently adapted 
for the use of man, the domestication of the horse forms one of the most 
valuable acquisitions made from the au'ma' kingdom. The chisel and the 
pencil of the artist have, from the remotest antiquity, combined with the 
pen of the poet, to embody his beauties and attributes, to adorn their 
works; and we cannot do better than give the following pre-eminently 
poetical description of this noble animal in his comparatively wild state, as 
an introduction to the history of his highest cultivated excellence. The 
earliest passage we meet with in the works of the writers of antiquity, in 
which the horse is brought forward with the fire of inspired genius, we 
find in the 39th chapter, and from the 1 9th to the 25th verse, of the Book 
of Job. It is in the following w r ords : 

“ Hast thou given the horse strength ? Hast thou clothed his neck 
with thunder ?* 

“ Canst thou make him afraid as a grass-hopper ? The glory of his 
nostrils is terrible. 

“ He paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his strength ; he gocth on 
to meet the armed men. 

“He mocketh at fear, and is not affrighted, neither turneth he hack 
from the sword. 

# “ The quiver rattleth against him, the glittering spear and the shield. 

“ He swalloweth the ground with fierceness and rage, neither believeth 
he that it is the soiyid of the trumpet. . 

“He saith among the trumpets Ha, Ha, and he smelletli the battle 
afar off, the thunder of the captains and the shouting/'f 

* We find the following note in Barenger’s Horsemanship, vol. i. p. 12, on the 
use of the word thunder in the above quotation. 

“ In this enumeration of the beauties and noble qualities of the horse, it should 
be remarked that the English translators make Job say that the animal’s neck is 
clothed with thunder , an expression as false as it is absurd. The true rendering of 
this passage is, that his neck is clothed with a mane ; thus Bochart, Le Cierc Patrick, 
and other commentators translate it. •Bochart says that the word whicli in Hebrew 
signifies thunder is synonimous for the mane of a horse ; but this being «o, it is 
astonishing that the translator should have set aside the just and natural signification, 
and have chosen to cover the horse’s neck with thunder instead of a marie ; nor is it 
less amazing that this nonsense should have been extolled by the author of the 
Guardian, (Guardian, vol. ii. p. 26.) and others as an instance of the sublime.” 

■f’ The Rev. Dr. Scot gives the following translation of the above passage, which 
he considers incorrectly rendered in the common version : 

“ Hast thou given spirit to the horse ? Hast thou clothed his neck with a mane t 
Canst thou make him bound as a locust ? The majesty of his snorting is terrible. 

IND. HPORT. REV. VOL. V., NO. IX. 
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Again Homer, in the 6th book of the Iliad, baa the following 
beautiful simile : 

The wanton courser thus with reins unbound, 

Breaks from his stall, and beats (he trembling ground ; 

Pampered and proud he seeks the wonted tides, 

And laves in height of blood his shining sides , 

His head, now freed, he tosses to the skies, 

His mane dishevel’d o’er his shoulders flies ; 

He snuffs the females iu the distant plain, 

And springs exulting to his fields again.” 

And Virgil, in the 6th book of the iEneid, nearly equals his great 
master in the following lines : 

So joys the steed when bursting from his bounds, 

And flies impetuous o’er opposing mounds ; 

Seeks female herds, or in the well-known flood 
Bathes his bright sides to cool his fiery blood. 

He neighs, and rears his lofty neck ; behind 
His spreading mane, on either side reclined, 

Luxuriant flows and wantons in the wind.” 

Many of the early writers on the horse have entered into much con- 
troversy and research, for the purpose of demonstrating the exact period 
when this noblest and most useful auxiliary to man among animals, first 
became subject to his dominion ; but always without success. The impos- 
sibility of penetrating the obscurity which envelopes the earliest ages of 
mankind must ever prevent us from arriving at accurate data on that poiflt. 
But with the aid of those authorities we possess, we may attain all that is 
useful, as well as much that is curious, in the early history of the subjuga- 
tion of the horse to the uses of man. 

Created, as the sacred volume informs us, before man, we have little 
doubt he inhabited, with his future master, the fertile nursery assigned him 
by the Almighty in the East ; where, being brought in almost constant 
contact with each other, it is highly probable that but a brief period 
elapsed before man availed himself of the services of an animal so obviously 
fitted by nature to his use. 

The earliest mention of horsemanship on record, we find in the Bible, 
where, in the 50th chapter of Genesis, verse 9, horsemen are named as 
forming part of the funeral procession of Jacob; and again, in the 14th 
chapter of Exodus, verse 9, horsemen are enumerated among the troops 
with which Pharoah chased the Israelites on their departure from Egypt . 

He paweth in the valleys and exulteth ; he goeth on to meet the armed men. He 
mocketh at fear and trembleth not ; nor turneth he back from the sword. Against 
him rattleth the quiver, the glittering spear and shield. He devours the ground with 
fierceness and rage, and is impatient when the trumpet soundeth. He uttereth among 
the trumpets Ha ! Ha ! He smtUeth the battle afar off, the thunder of the captains 
and the shouting.” 
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Homer, who is generally supposed to have been cotemporary with 
Joshua, frequently dwells on the beauty of the horses which drew the 
chariots of his heroes, although it may be remarked, as a singular fact, 
that he makes but two references to horse riding in Ills great poem the 
Iliad, and but one in the Odyssey. The first in the Iliad (K 513) is 
where Ulysses and Diomede, having stolen the horses of Rhesus without 
the chariot, mount and gallop them to the Grecian camp. That in the 
Odyssey (E 371) is in describing Ulysses after his shipwreck, as 
bestriding a beam of wood among the waves, in the attitude of a man on 
horseback — 

A/ug sw Sos^avi /3aive JteXyJ zjs 
'Iwzrov s Xaova/v — 

a passage the exact meaning of which is preserved in none of the published 
translations. * 

Again in a metaphor in the 15th book of the Iliad : 

“ So when a horseman, from the watery mead, 

(Skill'd in the manage of the bounding steed) 

Drives four fair coursers, practised to obey, 

To some great city, through the public way ; 

Safe in his art, as side by side they run, 

He shifts his seat, and vaults from one to one ; m 
And now to this and now to that he flies ; 

Admiring numbers follow with their eyes." 

Virgil, in his 3rd Georgic, attributes the first breaking of horses for 
riding to the Lapita;, thus translated by Dryden : 

“ Bold Eflchthonieus was the first who joined 
Four houses for the rapid race design’d, • 

And o’er the dusty wheels presiding sat : 

The Lapitse to chariots add the state 

Of bit9 and bridles ; taught the steed to bound, 

To run the ring, and trace the airy round ; 

To stop, to fly, the rules of war to know, 

To obey the rider, and to dare the foe." 

Strabo asserts that the Medes, Persians, and Armenians were the 
first that broke in the horse to the saddle ; and when we call to mind that 
in all probability the fertile plains between the Tigris and Euphrates were 
the early nursery of this noble animal, this opinion would appear the most 
correct. 

However this may be, from the records of the Old Testament, we are 
able to ascertain the exact period when, in Egypt and Canaan, this animal 
began to be domesticated. 1920 years before Christ, when Abraham was 
driven into Egypt by the famine which raged in Canaan, Pharoah offered 
him sheep and oxen, and asses and camels ; and doubtless horses would 
have been added, had they at that time been domesticated in Egypt. 

Taking the period during which Joseph served the Egyptian monarch 
as that during which the horse became the servant of man in Egypt, this 
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©vent would appear to have taken place about 1740 years before Christ ; 
and 1450 years before the Christian era the horse was so far naturalized 
in Greece, that at the Olympic games then instituted, both chariot and 
horse races were included. * 

The natives of Canaan are spoken o c in the 1 1th chapter of Joshua, 
(1420 before Christ,) and again in Judges, (1250 before Christ,) as 
having used great numbers of horses in battle ; but the Israelites, partly 
that their leaders might keep their nation distinct from the surrounding 
heathens, and partly from making their strongholds among the mountains, 
made no great use of cavalry in war. A passage in Deuteronomy, 
(chapter XVII., verse 10) — “But whoever shall be king of Israel shall 
not multiply horses to himself, nor cause the people to return to Egypt, 
to the end that he should multiply horses” — proves that, although perhaps 
not the original domesticators of the horse, the Egyptians, in every respect 
undoubtedly the most civilized people of that age, were then famous for 
breeding horses. 

Modern authors have been generally iuduced to adopt the opinion of 
Buffou, who held the horse to he indigenous to Arabia ; hut we find this 
position in direct opposition to the authority of the sacred writings. About 
1095 years before Christ, when Saul, king of Israel, led his army against 
the tribes of Arabia, we find no mention of horses amongst his plunder, 
although camels, oxen, sheep, and asses are particularly enumerated. 
Even at the time wlftm Jerusalem was destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, the 
Arabians serving in the host of that conqueror appear to have derived their 
horses from the plains of Mesopotamia.* The nature of the country, more- 
over, is in favor of this scriptural evidence. The scanty herbage of its de- 
sert plains affords no facility for the breeding and rearing of horses ; and it 
appears more probable that the Arabian horse, and ; n like manner the 
thorough-bred horse in our native country, are indebted, chiefly if not en- 
tirely, to the great skill anil constant attention of their breeders, for the 
just celebrity which they have attained. 

The horse formed a prominent feature in the fabulous, hut in many 
instances beautiful, tales of the heathen mythology. Neptune, we are 
told, created the horse, by striking the earth with his trident ; and Pluto 
carried off Proserpine in a chariot drawn by four horses, whose names are 
given in these records of superstition. In Ovid's beautiful fable of Phae- 
ton, a description is given of the horses which were supposed to draw the 
chariot of the sun, and which we find thus alluded to by our own immor- 
tal bard : ” 

« 4 ‘ Gallop apace, ye fiery-footed steeds, 

To Phoebus mansion ; such a waggoner 
As Phaeton would whip you to the west, 

And bring in cloudy night immediately. "f 

* The 2nd Chronicles, chap ix, which alludes to King Solomon obtaining gold 
and silver from that country, while it informs us that they brought unto Solomon 
hone, out of Egypt and out of all lands, makes no express mention of Arabia; 

swhittr would scarcely have been the case, had they come originally from that part of 

• f Romeo and Juliet, Act iii, scene 2 , 
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The goddess Aurora is represented, by the ancient ports, drawn in a 
rose coloured chariot bv milk white horses, ami preceding the sun at his 
rising. It was one of the labours of Hercules to destroy Diomedes, king 
of Thrace, a tyrant who is said Jto have fed his horses on human flesh. 
Mars, the god of war, was generally represented as riding in a chariot, 
drawn by furious horses, named Flight and Terror ; and horses were of- 
fered up on his altars, to propitiate his warlike. spirit. The origin of the 
Centaurs, half man half horse — a favourite fable of the ancients, some of 
whom, as Plutarch and even Pliny, have actually maintained that these 
monsters existed — is thus given by Palsrphatus, in his book, De Incredi - 
bilibus Historiis. This author relates, that in the reign of Ixion, king of 
Thessaly, a herd of mad bulls descended from Mount Pelion, and ravaged 
the whole neighbouring country. In consequence of a large reward being 
offered by Ixion for the destruction of the bulls, certain adventurous young 
men turned their attention to the training of horses for the saddle ; before 
that time they having been only used in chariots. These men having at- 
tacked the bulls on horseback, and cleared the country of them, soon be- 
came insolent, ravaged the plains of Thessaly, and even attacked Ixion 
himself. At their departure from these frays, the ignorant Lapitre, as the 
inhabitants of that part of the country were called, seeing only the tails of 
the horses and the heads of the inen, took them for monsters, half man 
half horse. 

Having given these as forming the earliest records on the subject of 
horsemanship, mentioned in the best authorities of sacred and profane his- 
tory, we will proceed to notice the first introduction of horse-racing, which 
took place at a very early period among the Greeks. Here we must be 
understood as not referring to chariot racing, — which already, in the time 
of Homer, formed a prominent feature among the games of the Greeks, 
upon all solemn festivals and occasions, — but to the establishment of races 
between horses ridden by men. 

That the utility of public horse-racing was understood and appreciat- 
ed by the Greeks, is sufficiently evident by the introduction of horse- 
racing among the Olympian games, which were held at Elis every four 
years, about the time of the 24th Olympiad ; and it is a curious fact, that 
at the 71st Olympiad, such progress had been made in these races, that 
besides prizes instituted for aged horses, we find a race formed for mares 
only, called Calpe, much on the same principle as the Oaks of the pre- 
sent day. 

The Olympian Hippodrome at Elis, where these races were held, is 
thus described by Pausauias : “ This course was divided into two^parts ; 
the stadium for foot races and athletic exercises ; the hippodromus, as the 
name implies, for equestrian trials. The barrier, or starting post, was in 
the shape of the prow of a ship, with the beak towards the course ; and 
towards the other side, at which it became broader, it was connected with 
the portico Agnamptus, as it was called, from the name of its architect. 

A bar appears to have stretched across the course at the extremity of the 
beak, and upon this was fixed a brazen dolphin. The space on either side 
the beak extended 400 feet in length, and in it were various stands, both 
for horses and chariots, distributed by lot to the competitors ; in front of 
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these was suspended a rope. About the middle of the prow stood an altar 
of unburnt brick, which was fresh plastered at every renewal of the games. 
Upon it was a brazen eagle, with outspread wings, which at a particular 
time, worked by some ingenious machinery, flew upwards, while the 
dolphin before mentioned sank below. At this moment the barriers were 
let down, and the horses and chariots moved forward from their particular 
stands, according to the order of their lot, till they were ranged in an even 
line at the point of the beak ; the race then began. One side of the course 
stretched along a hill ; the other, which was the larger of the two, was 
formed by a cause- way.” 

“ We will here relate an anecdote of a mare called Aura, the pro- 
perty of one Phidolas, a Corinthian, which threw her jockey in the race, 
but continued her course as if he had kept his seat, increasing her pace at 
the sound of the trumpet, which was used as the signal, of the coming in, 
and having been first at the winning goal, presented herself to the judges, 
as if conscious of having won. The Elians declared her the winner, con- 
trary, to the present custom in such cases. These judges, called Hallano- 
dics, regulated all matters at Olympia, exercising a power which would 
not be relished at the present clay ; for we find them not only excluding 
from the games, and imposing fines upon, such as were convicted of fraud, 
but even inflicting upon them bodily correction. 

Having sufficiently shown the origin and progress of horsemanship 
and racing among the ancients, at least as far as we are borne out by cre- 
ditable authorities, and as the limits of this work will allow, we will now 
conclude this introductory chapter, by a glance at Zcnophon’s FIEPI 
IliniKHS ( De Equitatu) the earliest known work among the Greeks, 
or in fact, among the ancients ; for although the breeding and training of 
horses must have been cultivated, both by the Romans,>>and by those war- 
like nations of the north of Europe who at length subverted the Roman 
empire, no writers on these subjects, if any did exist, have descended to 
us: whatever knowledge was attained in those days has perished with 
them ; and after Zenophon we have no writers on horsemanship until the 
beginning of the sixteenth centuty. 

Not only is the work of Zenophon deserving of attention on account 
of its antiquity, hut the reader will be surprised to find how superior it 
is, in almost every respect, to nearly all the works on the same subject 
which have followed it, up to the eighteenth century. 

Zenophon refers to a previous work by Simon of ASgina, but of which 
nothing is now known, — a matter of littie consequence, as Zenophon pro- 
fesses fro give all the passages in it that are worthy of notice. He com- 
mences with instructions to a purchaser, in which he recommends especial 
attention to the legs and hoofs. He then particularly commends the use 
of gentleness in breaking in and training ; in which respect he differs from 
most of the later writers, great violence being the practice they generally 
advise. He then proceeds to refer to the teeth, as a sure criterion of a 
horse’s age. His instructions for stabling, feeding, and exercise, show 
much judgment ; and among other things, he recommends that an outer 
court should be strewed with small round stones, confined by an iron rim, 
so that by constant treading upon these, the hoofs may acquire hardness ; — 
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a fact well worthy of remark, as it proves that at this period the Greek 
horses were not shod. 

His duties of a groom being curious, we will briefly describe them. 
They are, to know how to fasten a horse properly to his manger, to keep 
the stalls clean, to curry the body, and wash the head, inane, and tail. The 
legs are not to be washed, as he fancies damp softens the hoof, and also 
that it is so much labour lost, as they so soon become dirty again At- 
tention is particularly enjoined in keeping the heels clean, — a most saluta- 
ry recommendation. Among those precepts most worthy of being follow- 
ed, is that in which he advises the groom never to he angry with the horse ; 
but if a horse is startled at any thing, he is to he gently led up to it, and 
the rider is to handle it before him. Blows are on no account to be given, 
as the horse in such cases lays them to the account of the object by which 
it has been terrified. # 

The remainder of his work is devoted to directions to the rider, as 
to the proper management of his horse, in leaping, public shows, and w ar. 

His other w f ork inilAPXlKOS, containing instructions to his son 
Gryllus, relates entirely to military horsemanship. 


EARLY HISTORY OF THE HORSE AND HORSE-RACING IN GREAT BRITAIN 

BRIEF REVIEW OF THE MOST REMARKABLE WRITERS ON THE 

SCIENCE OF HORSES AND HORSEMANSHIP. # 

If, in the absence of any authority as to the exact period when 
horses were first brought into this country, we might hazard an opinion, 
w r e should feel inclined to fix it as coeval with, or at least as immediately 
following, the coloiyzation of the Island. 

Emigrating, as the first settlers did, from the opposite coast of Gaul, 
where, in common tvith all the other barbarian* nations of the North and 
West of Europe, they must have been much accustomed to the use of 
horses, it seems natural that, feeling* early the want of them in their new- 
ly-adopted country, their immediate efforts would be directed to obtain 
them ; and we think it far more probable that they should have brought 
them over on rafts, from the opposite continent, during the finest days of 
summer, than that they should have been imported by the Plwnicians, 
who frequented the island at a very early period, for the purpose of trade. 

However this may be, we find on Caesar's invasion of Great Britain, 
that the landing of the Homan taoops w as opposed by immense bodies of 
horsemen, besides chariots and infantry; and as the fact is well establish- 
ed by the testimony of many Roman historians, w>e are bound to take it in 
preference to what is advanced by Bede, w ho assigns the year 631, in the 
reign of Edwin the Great, as the earliest period at which the English 
began to use saddle horses. 

That horses were introduced into Britain many years before its inva- 
sion by the Romans, would further appear from the immense number 
used by the Britons against their invaders ; as we find Casihelanus, King 
of Trinobantes, of which people Canterbury was the capita), harrassing 
the march of the Romans, with 4,000 chariots. 
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We will now endeavour to trace our subject through the obscurity of 
the middle ages, until we arrive at what may be considered the real com- 
mencement of our present breed of race horses ; and as we shall always 
give the authorities from which we have (jerived our information, we do 
not in any respect consider our selves as pledged for its infallibility. 

The earliest mention of race-horses, or as they were called in those 
days, running-horses, in our national annals, is of those in the JJth* cen- 
tury, sent by Stugh, founder of the royal house of Capet, in France, as a 
present to King Athelstan, whose sister, Ethelswitha, he was soliciting in 
marriage. In th*. reign of William the Conqueror, according to (Jam- 
brensis, Roger de Bellesme, a follower of the K'nig, and created for his 
military services, Earl of Shrewsbury, imported some stallions from Spain 
into his estate in Powisland ; and we find their produce celebrated after- 
wards by Drayton, the poet. This is the first well-authenticated step we 
can find towards the improvement of the breed of horses. 

Fitzstephen, a monk of Canterbury, secretary to the celebrated 
Archbishop h Becket, and who flourished in the reign of Henry II, gives 
the following account of races in Smithlield, in his “ Description of the 
City of London,” originally published in Latin, but aftir wards translated 
into English by John Strype: 

“ There is also without one of the city gates, and even in the very 
suburbs, a certain plain field, such both in reality and name, Smithfield, 
from a Saxon word, smith , signifying smooth. Thither come, either to 
look or to buy, a great number of persons resident in the city — earls, 
barons, knights, and a Rwarm of citizens. When a race is to be run by 
this sort of horses, f and perhaps by other, which also in their kind are 
strong and fleet, a shout is immediately raised, and the r» mmon horses are 
ordered to withdraw out of the way. Three ji ek es, sometimes only two, 
according as the match is made, prepare themselves for the contest, (such 
as being used to ride know how to manage horses wifch judgment.) The 
grand point is to prevent a competitor from getting before them. The 
horses, on their part, are not without emulation. They tremble, are 
impatient, continually in motion, and at last, the signal once given, they 
strike, devour the course, hurrying along with unremitting velocity ; the 
jockies inspired with the thoughts of applause, and in the hopes of victory, 
clap spurs to the willing horses, brandish their whips, and cheer them 
with their cries. You would think, according to Heraclitus, that all things 
were in motion, and that the opinion of Zeno was certainly wrong, as he 
held there was no such thing as motion, and that it was impossible to 
reach *the goal.” 

Drayton the poet testifies to the correctness of this account, which is 
the earliest to he found of racing in this country. Fitzstephen does not 
say whether prizes or money were run for in these races ; or whether it 
was merely to show off the paces of horses to the buyers, (Smithfield being 
at that day the market for the best, as well as the inferior sorts of horses) ; 

* Malmsb. de gest. Reg. Angl. Lib. ii., cap. vi. 

* f He refers to what, in a previous passage, he denominates the more valuable 
hackneys and charging steeds. 
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blit we are inclined to think that, if not exactly at the period lie writes of, 
a very short time elapsed before matches for considerable sums were run 
for ; as we find in the next reign, that of Richard I, a match, for what 
was a very large sum in thos^ days, is spoken of in the old metrical 
romance of Sir I3evis of Stampton.* 

11 In somer in Whitsuntide, 

When knights most on horseback ryde, 

A courselet they make on a day, 

Steeds and palfrayc for to e3sayc 
Whiche horse that best may run, 

Three miles the course was then, 

Who that might ryde him shoulde 
Stave forty pounds of redy golde.” 

And in another romance of the same period, written to celebrate the 
warlike actions of Richard I, we find that swift running horses were great- 
ly esteemed by the heroes who figure in it, and rated at prodigious prices, 
even allowing for the exaggeration of the poet in the present quotation. 

The poet, or more properly speaking, rhymer, is speaking of races 
in the camp. 

11 Two st cedes fownde King Richard, 

Thatt von Farell, that other Syard,* 

Yij this worlde they Iiadde no perc 
Dromedary, rabyte, no. cammelc 
Goeth none so swiftc without fayic, 

For a thousand pounde of goldc 
lie shoulde the one be soldo.” 

Passing over those reigns, of which no Records exist hearing upon 
the subject we have in view, although we may fairly presume that swift, 
running horses continued in request, and were highly prized and sought 
after by breeders, we come to the reign of 

Kdward III. 11520. — This monarch, we find, purchased running 
horses at the price of £13 6$ Hd eaeli — equal to .£100 in money of the 
present day ; and in the ninth year of his reign he received a present of 
two running horses from the King of Navarre, supposed to have been 
valuable, as the King gave 100 shillings to the person who brought them. 

This warlike prince was particularly fond of horses, and procured 
supplies of*them from distant countries, with the view of improvyig the 
national breed. It appears, from the annals of this reign, that this prince 
was indebted at one time to the Count of Ifainault 25,000 florins, besides 
large sums to other foreign powers, for horses ; but we are inclined to 
think the greatest number of these were intended to fill up the ravages 
the constant wars of this epoch had probably occasioned among the horses 
of the army. In this reign, horses were divided into the managed, or 

* Sir Bevis of Stampton, black letter, printed by Wm. Copland, Garrick’s 
collection, K. vol. ix. 
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those disciplined for war, and into coursers, amblers, palfreys, nags, and 
ponies. 

* Henry VII. — The custom of gelding horses, now in general practice, 
took its origin about the reign of Henry* VII. At that period, numerous 
herds of horses, belonging to the landed proprietors, grazed together 
when the harvest was gathered in, on which account the horses were 
castrated. 

Henry VIII. 1500. — This King who was remarkable for his attach- 
ment, to manly sports and exercises, took great pains to improve the royal 
stud ; and Sir Thomas Chaloner, a writer in the commencement of the 
ivigu of Queen Elizabeth, mentions his having imported horses from 
Turkey, Naples, and Spain. 

Tu this reign a law was made, for the purpose of securing strength 
and size in the breeding of horses, which remains ui i repealed to this day. 
By this law (32 Henry VIII. c. 13.) it is enacted M That no person shall 
put in any forest, chase, moor, heath, common, or waste (where mares 
and fillies arc used to be kept) any stoned horse above the age of two 
years, not being fifteen hands high, within the shires and territories of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, Buckingham, Huntingdon, Essex, Kent, 
South Hampshire, North Wiltshire, Oxford, Berkshire, Worcester, Clou- 
ccster, Somerset, North Wales, South Wales, Bedford, Warwick, North- 
ampton, Yorkshire, Cheshire, Staffordshire, Lancashire, Salop, Leicester, 
Hereford, and Lincoln ; nor under fourteen hands in any other county, 
on pain of forfeiting the same and it proceeds, “ It is lawful for any 
person to seize any horse so under size, in manner following : — lie shall 
go to the keeper of such forest, or (out of such forest) to the constable 
of the next town, and require him to go with him to bring such horse to 
the next pound, there to he measured by such office^ in the presence of 
three other honest men, to be appointed by the officer ; and if he shall be 
found contrary to what is above expressed, such person may take him for 
his own use.” 

Also by the same statute, (section 0) “ all such commons and other 
places shall within fifteen days after Michaelmas yearly, be driven by the 
owners and keepers, or constables, respectively, on pain of 40s. and they 
shall also drive the same at any other time they shall think meet ; and if 
there shall be found, in any of the said drifts, any marc, filly, foal, or 
gelding, which shall not be thought able, nor like to grow to be able to 
bear foals of a reasonable stature, or to do profitable labours, by the dis- 
cretion of the drivers, or the greater number of them, they may kill and 
bury them.” (Section 7-) 

Even infected horses are prohibited from being turned into such 
commons by the same act — (Section ft,) u whereby it is enacted that no 
person shall have, or put to pasture, any horse, gelding, or mare, infected 
with the scab, or mange, in any common or common fields, on pain of 10a\ 
and fhc offence shall be enquirabie in the leet, as other common annoy- 
ances are, and the forfeitures shall be to the lord of the leet.” 

Carew, in his History of Cornwall, supposes this act of parliament 
to have been (lie occasion of losing almost entirely the small breed of 
horses which were peculiar to that country ; and no doubt the same effect 
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was produced in Wales. This loss, however, was well repaid by the race 
of large and powerful horses which took their place. 

The following- illustration of the horses of England in this reign is 
taken from the Regulations ami establishments of Algernon Perry, the 
fifth Earl of Northumberland, begun in 1512. 

“This is the ordre of the ehequir roul of the nombre of all the 
horsys of my lordys, and my ladys, that are appointed to be in the charge 
of the hous yercly, as to say, gen till horsys, palfreys, hobys, naggis, cloth- 
sek hors, male hors. 

“ First, gentill horsys, to stand in my lordis stable, six. Item, 
palfreys of my ladis, to wit, oone for my lady, and two for her genial i- 
womcn, and oone for her clmmhcrcr. Four hobys and nags for my lordys 
oone saddlll, viz. : oone for my lorde, and oone to stay at home for my 
lorde. • 

“ Item, chariot hors, to stand in my lordis stable yercly. Seven grefc 
trottynge horsys to draw in the chariott, and a nag for the chariott man to 
ride, eight. Again, hors for Lord Percy, his lordship’s son aiul heir. A grot 
doble trottynge hors, called a curtal, for iiis lordship to ride on out of 
towues. Another trottynge gambaldyn hors for his lordship to ride on 
when he comes into towns. An amblynge hors for his lordship to jour- 
neye on daily. A proper amblynge litte nag for his lordship when he 
goeth oil hunting and hawking. A gret amblynge gelding, or trottynge 
gelding, to carry his male.” 

It is proper to explain that the gentill horse was one of superior 
cattle, and made the best chargers. Palfreys were an elegant kind, most- 
ly of a small size, and broken in to the use of ladies, aged or infirm peo- 
ple of rank. 

Hobys were strong active horses of a small size, and are supposed 
to have come originally from Ireland. This Jbrced being at one time in 
high repute, gave origin to the phrase, by which any favourite object is 
termed a man’s hobby . 

The clothsek, or male horse, was one that carried the cloak-bag, or 
portmanteau. 

Chariot horses, (derived from the French word charotte, from which 
again the English word curt), were waggon horses. 

A gret doble trottynge horse, was a heavy powerful horse, whose 
pace was a trot, being either too unwieldy in itself, or carrying too great 
weights to gallop. 

A curtal was a horse whose fail was cut or shortened. 

A gambaldyngc horse was one of show and parade ; from the ‘Italian 
word gamba (leg). 

An amblynge horse was one of much the same description, hut 
whose more quiet ambling pace adapted him especially to the use of 
ladies. 

In the reign of Edward VI., horse stealing was made a capital 
offence. By the 1st Edward VJ, cap. 1 2, we find it enacted, “that no 
person convicted for felonious stealing of horses, geldings or mares, shall 
have the privilege of clergy.” But this enactment being in the plural 
number, caused a doubt whether a person convicted of stealing one horse, 
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mare, or gelding, wa* -entitled to benefit of clergy, and two acts were sub- 
sequently passed in the same reign, to remedy this defect. 

Elizabeth. 1558. We have every reason to believe that the coun- 
try derived much benefit to its breed of torses in this reign ; as it is more 
than probable that great numbers of Barbs, and Spanish horses descend- 
ed from Barbs, were taken on board the numerous vessels captured 
by Lord Howard of Effingham, the British admiral, on the defeat and 
dispersion of the Spanish Armada. 

From what cause does not appear, but it is certain that racing fell off 
as a public amusement in this reign. We do not find it mentioned as 
forming part of the amusements with which the Earl of Leicester enter- 
tained his royal mistress on her visit to Kenilworth ? and* Commenius 
says at this day, 151)0, tilting or the quintain is used when a ring is struck 
with a truncheon instead of horse racing, which, he adds, is grown out of 
fashion. That this was not on account of any gambling or improper 
practices being attached to it, we may gather from the writings of John 
Northbrook, a puritan, who, though very severe against cards, dice, and 
plays, allows horse-racing, classing it with hunting and hawking. 

That race-horses, however, were still highly prized on account of 
their breed, appears from the following observations in one of Bishop 
Hall’s satircs.f 

* * * “ Dost tliou prize 

Thy brute beast’s worth by tlieir dam’s qualities ? 

Say’st thou, this colt shall prove a swift-paced steed, 

Only because u jennet did him breed ? 

Or say'st thou, this same horse shall win the prize, 

Because his dam was swiftest Trunchifice, 

Or llun ee vail his syre : himself a galloway ? 

While like a tireling jade, he lags half way. 

Tt is remarkable that such was the large falling off in the number of 
cavalry horses between the reign of Edward VJ, in 1547, and the middle 
of Elizabeth, that in 1588, when England was threatened by the Spanish 
Armada, no more than 3,000 cavalry could be mustered in the whole 
kingdom, to suppress the invasion. 

Towards the dose of this reign coaches were introduced by Fitzallen, 
Earl of Arundel, their inventor, and such was the demand for horses thus 
occasioned, that a hill was actually introduced in the House of Lords, to 
restrain the excessive use of coaches. It was, however, lost on, the second 
reading. Before this the Queen was, on state occasions, accustomed to 
ride behind her master of the horse. But for a considerable period after 
the introduction of coaches, saddle horses continued in use at state cere- 
mouies ; for so late as the Restoration, King Charles the Second made 
his entrance into London on horseback, between his brothers, the Dukes 
of York and Gloucester, attended by a splendid cavalcade. 

* Commenius, in his vocabulary, entitled Orbis Sensualium Pietus, published 
towards the conclusion of the sixteenth century. 

■j' Bishop Hall’s Satires, Lib. IV, Sat. 3, Edit. 1509. 
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.Tames I. 1002. — If we find racing languishing in the former reign, 
it would seem but to have laid by, to start up with increased vigour in 
this, from which we may safely date the foundation of our present system. 
This king gave ,£500 to Mr •Markham for an Arabian; — probably the 
first Arabian introduced into this country. The Duke of Newcastle, who 
wrote in the reign of Charles JI, and whose work we shall presently 
notice, mentions the Markham Arabian as a little bay horse, not well 
shaped, and as having been beaten in every race be ran. From this we 
learn that even at tins period the English had attained some progress in 
the su iftness of their race horses. 

A south eastern horse, called the white Turk, was imported about 
the same period by Mr Place, afterwards stud-master to Oliver Cromwell, 
who purchased it. 

In this reign, races were run for silver bells, at Gatherly # in York- 
shire, Croydon, Chester, and Theobalds, on Enfield chase, and the food, 
physic, exercise, sweats and weight (which was usually ten stone) began to 
he rigidly attended to. The following ceremony is mentioned by the 
elder * Handel Uohne, the Chester antiquary, as having been performed 
according* to custom near that city, in the presence of the major, at the 
Cross, in the Rodhi, or Koody, an open place near the city. A silver bell, 
valued at about three shillings and sixpence, is placed on the point of a 
lance, to be given to him who shall run the best and furthest on horse- 
back before them on Shrove Tuesday. These bells ^vent by the name of 
St. George’s bells, and the younger Handel Uohne tells us that in the 
last year of this reign (1024) John Brereton, innkeeper, Mayor of Ches- 
ter, first caused the horses entered for this race, then called St. George's 
race, to stunt from the point beyond the new tower, had appointed them 
to run five times ^ound the Hoody ; and, he continues, he who won the 
last course or trayuc, received the bell, of a good value, <£8 or £10, and 
to have it for ever, which moneyes were collected of the citizens for that 
purpose. By the use of the term, for ever, it would appear that the bell 
hurl been formerly used as a mark of temporary distinction only, by the 
successful horsemen, and afterwards returned to the Corporation. 

Bassom pierre, a French writer, mentions that in this reign, the merit 
of the English horses began to he so evident, that many were purchased 
and sent into France, w here they continue to be much valued and admired. 
It w ould also appear that towards the conclusion of this reign, the Eng- 
lish method of keeping and managing horses, was thought so judicious 
that France, and other neighbouring countries, thought proper to adopt it, 
and no douot by this judicious treatment the foundation was laid fgr that 
celebrity of the British race horse, which so soon followed the Introduc- 
tion of Eastern blood. 

Charles I. 1(125. — The first races w hich were held at Newmarket, 
took place in this reign, in the year 1640, although the round course w r as 
not made till 1666; and as a further proof of the rapid progress already 
made in the improvement of the national breed of horses, we find one Sir 
Edward Harwood ignorantly complaining of what he calls the scarcity of 

* Randcl Ilolme of Chester, one of the city heralds, M,S. Harl, 2150, fob 235. 
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able horses in the kingdom, there not being so many as 2,000 that were 
equal to a like number of French horses ; the cause of which lie supposes 
to be the strong addiction which the nation had to racing and hunting 
horses, which, for the sake of swiftness, * * * § were all of a lighter and weaker 
mould. We may here remark, as highly probable, that the invention of 
gunpowder and the general use of fire-arms, which caused heavy armour 
to be disused, did much towards effecting this change, by bringing lighter 
and fleeter horses into general demand. Butcher,* a writer of tins 
period informs us, in his Survey of Stamford, that a race was annually 
run for in that town, for a silver and gilt cup with a cover, of the value 
of £7 or 308, provided by the care of the alderman for the time being, 
out of the interest of a stock formerly made by the nobility and gentry 
in the neighbourhood. 

Thq, following lines are from an old ballad in D’Urfey’sf collection 
of songs, and supposed to have been written in this reign. It is called 
“Newmarket,” and plainly shows not only that that place was then famous 
for the exhibition of horse races, but that they were not always conducted 
with the strictest integrity : 

“ Let cullies that lose at a race, 

Go venture at lia/ard to >vin ; 

Or he that is bubbl’d at dice, 

Recover at cocking again. 

Let jades that are foundered, he bought ; 

Let jockics play crimp to make sport ; 

Another makes racing a trade, 

And dreams of his projects to come, 

And many a crimp match has made 
By bubbinyX another man’s groom.” 

In a farce, or interlude, played in the same reign, (lfi41) entitled 
<c the Merry Beggars, or the Jovial Crew,” we fiiul races alluded to in 
Hyde Park ; but as this is the only mention of them we find, we are 
inclined to think that they were never of much importance. 

Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, touches on the expense 
attending these pursuits, in a passage which seems to imply that much 
money was ventured on races. He observes, “ riding of great horses, 
running at rings, tilts and tournaments, horse races, and wild goose chases, § 
which are disports of greater men, and good in themselves, though many 
gentlcuacn by such means, gallop themselves out of their fortunes.” 

As a proof of the attention of this monarch to equestrian exercises, 
he issued a general order in the commencement of his reign, directing the 

* Catcher's Survey of the Town of Stamford, first printed A.D. 1G4G. chap. 10. 

t Pitts to purge Melancholy, 4th edition, A.D. 1719, vol. 2, page 83. 

t Bribing. 

§ Tlieac we imagine to have been what are now called steeple chases, and if so 
u the earliest mention of them we find. 
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use of bits instead of snaffles, which were used in the army before that 
time. 

1653. — Oliver Cromwell, with his accustomed sagacity, perceiving 
the vast benefit derived to the nation by the improvement of its breed of 
horses the natural consequence of racing, patronised this already peculiar- 
ly national amusement ; and we find, accordingly, that he kept a racing 
stud. j\Jr Place, whose name, coupled with that of his horse, the famous 
white Turk, before alluded to, will live for ever in the memory of all 
British sportsmen, was Cromwell's master of the stud ; and it is to be 
deeply regretted that the civil war of that eventful period has prevented 
us from receiving any records of racing during the Protectorate. An 
anecdote which lias been handed down, of a narrow escape of the Pro- 
tector, when driving in person four horses in Hyde Park, from their 
running away and overturning the carriage, when a loaded pistol he always 
carried about his person went off, would serve to show his lbnBncss for 
equestrian amusements ; at the same time it would appear this great man 
found it less difficult to keep a whole nation iu subjection than to control 
four horses. 

We now approach that important epoch in the history of the British 
horse, the reign of Charles IT, when the importation of Eastern blood by 
that monarch, which was continued under his successors, together with 
the firm root public racing took among the most popular amusements and 
pursuits of the people, led to the perfection of the British horse, by the 
formation of the thorough-bred or racing breed. 

Before we commence this eventful era, although not. immediately 
bearing oil the object of this work, it may not be altogether devoid of 
interest to jj£vo a brief review of the works of the most eminent writers 
on the science of lueses and horsemanship, previous and up to this period. 

The first writer we come to, worthy of notice after Zenophon, is 
Grisoue, who published his works at Naples {then the chief school of 
European horsemanship), in the beginning of the sixteenth century. It 
is entitled, “ Gli ordini di Cavalcare di Eederigo Grisoue Gcntilhuonio 
Napolitano,” and is entirely devoted to military horsemanship. It is now 
very scarce ; the only copy we remember to have seen is in the British 
Museum. Many of the writers who followed Grisoue have copied largely 
from his work. 

Solomon de la Brone, Escuyer d'Esurie du Roi (Henri IV), ct de 
Monscigneur le Due d'Espernon, published in Paris, a work containing 
chiefly the precepts he derived faom his master, Piguatelli, of Naples, a 
pupil of Grisonc. ^ 

Michaell J3aret produced an <£ Hipponomie, or the Vineyard of horse- 
manship, &c.” written in a quaint scholastic form, and well worth the 
perusal of the curious in these matters. It is divided into three books, 
the first dedicated to King James, the second to Thomas Dove, bishop of 
Peterborough, and the third, which applies the precepts of the two first 
to hunting and running horses, to Sir Francis Payer. The author treats 
his subject logically, and sometimes in the form of syllogisms, as iu the 
following : — “ Nothing that doth tend to violence doth workc according to 
the true art of horsemanship ; but all hard cavisans, b’.ttes, and snaffles doe 
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tend to violence: ergo, no hard cavisans, bittes, and snaffles doe tend to 
the true art of horsemanship.” He prefers a good .and lasting, to a 
speedy race horse. 

1(>24. — Antoine Pluvinel published “ Maneige Royale, oil Ton pou- 
vait remarquer le ddfuut et la perfection du chevalier cn tons les exereices 
de eet art digne des Princes, fait et practique en l’instruction du Roy 
(Louis XIII) par Antoine Pluvinel, son Ecuyer Principal, Consciller 
cn son conscil d'Efcat, son chambellan ordinaire, et sous-gouverncur de sa 
Majeste. Lc tout grave et represent^ en gran des figures de taille douce 
par Chrispian de Pas, Flammand ii l’honncur du Roy, et it la memoire de 
M. dc Pluvinel. Paris 1024.” This is written partly in the form of a 
dialogue between the King and bis instructor. 

- Rene de Menon strongly recommends Pluvinel’s system in his publi- 
cation, s< La practiqud du Cavalier.” 

The last of these productions we shall here mention, and which 
brings us up to the time of Charles II, is the splendid work of William 
Cavendish, afterwards Duke of Newcastle, written and published dur- 
ing his long exile at Antwerp, in Hn>8. It was originally written in 
French, and entitled, “ Methode et Invention no u voile de dresser les Che- 
vaux,” containing a frontispiece and forty -two well executed plates. 
The Duke was instructor in rilling to Charles II, when Prince of Wales; 
and mentions that such was the precocity of his royal pupil, that at be- 
tween nine and ten years of age the young prince had attained the most 
firm and beautiful seat over beheld, and managed a horse, through all his 
airs and paces, with the greatest address and judgment. 'Phis work, 
although containing much repetition, besides many of the precepts of pre- 
vious writers, is still worthy of notice. 

The Duke's opinion of the relative merits of the horses of different 
countries, is remarkably just, and well deserving of being given in his 
own words : 

“We will now enquire into the difference existing between the breed 
of horses of tliese countries. 1 have not seen many Turkish horses, but 
there are various breeds among them, as may he imagined from the vast 
extent and diversity of the Grand Seignor’s dominions. The Turkish 
horse stands high, though of unequal shape, being remarkably beautiful, 
active, with plenty of power, and excellent wind, but rarely possesses a 
good mouth. Much praise is given to the grandeur of carriage of the 
Neapolitan horse ; and in truth they are fine horses, those I have seen 
being both large, strong, and full of spirit. I have not only seen many 
Span^h horses, but several have been in my possession. They are ex- 
tremely beautiful, anil the most eligible of any, either to form subjects 
for the artist, or to carry a monarch, when surrounded by the pomp 
and dignity of majesty, he would show himself to his people ; for they are 
neither so intemperate as the barbs, nor so large as the Neapolitans, but 
the perfection of both. The barb possesses a superb and high action ; is 
ail excellent trotter and galloper, and very active when in motion. Al- 
though generally not so strong as other breeds, when well chosen I do 
not know a more noble horse ; and I have read strange accounts of their 
courage, for example, when so badly wounded that their entrails have pro- 
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truded, they have carried their riders safe and sound out of danger, with 
the same spirit with which they entered it, and then dropped dead/’ 

He gives the preference to barbs, though, as he observes, he may be 
prejudiced in their favour by having had and seen more of them than of 
any other sorts of horses. The best sorts he observes come from Cor- 
doue, in Andalusia, where the King of Spain has a stud. Endeavouring 
to establish the superiority of his favourite sort of horse, he mentions that 
an old nobleman, who served under Ilenry IV r , told him in France, that 
he had often seen barbs upset the heavy Flemish horses in a tilt ; fcw and i 
have taken,” he continues, “ the bone of the leg of a barb, and found it 
to be almost solid, having a hollow scarcely large enough for a straw ; 
while, on the other hand, in the same bone of a Flanders horse, you may 
almost insert your linger.” He further recommends barb stallions to be 
put to English mares, with line skins and good shapes for breeding. 

We will conclude Ibis chapter with translations of the word horse 
into the most celebrated languages of the earth. 

The horse, in Hebrew, is called Sus, and the mure Sit salt ; in Sy- 
riac, he is called llekcsh and Sou r ins ; by the Arabians, Bagel; by the 
Chaldeans, liamakm and Susuathu ; by the Persians Asbaca ; by the 
ancient Greeks, Hippos, and in the modern Greek, A logo ; in the Latin 
Ef/uns and Cabal las ; in Italian and Spanish, Carallo ; in French, Vhevnl; 
in German Pferd and Kossz ; by the liohemiaus,, Kun ; and by the 
Dutch, Paard. 

Why tv s History of the British Turf. 


CURIOSITIES OF HORSE FURNITURE. 

If we were not apprehensive of being tedious on subjects which offer 
but partial interest, there would be little difficulty in furnishing a series 
of chapters on the appurtenances of the horse — on bridles, saddles, horse 
armour and spurs. The last, for ages, were spikes, or points of metal or 
wood fixed in the heel, and therefore called “ calcars.” Afterwards they 
became for a time rowelled, till the heavy horse trappings of the Kith 
century, wjiich could not be perforated by small wheel-like instruments, 
reintroduced spikes ; and in the 15th century, after rowels had been 
again resumed, it became the fashion to make them six and even nine 
inches in diameter ; because when the solidity of well-armed infantry began 
to be appreciated, men at arms not unfrequcntly fought on foot, and then 
taking off their hugely rowelled spurs, fixed them in the ground before 
their ranks ; and thus readily formed rows of caltrops, which lamed the 
horses of a hostile charge before they came up to the line. Hut the most 
curious use of spurs or spikes we find in a copy from an engraving of an 
Arabian chief, which we have seen, whose boots arc armed with two points 
on the outside of each foot, independent of the heel, fitted to strike an 
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enemy's horse in the flank, and wound, or at least render him unsteady 
and disobedient to his rider ; and another taken from a has relief of the 
12th century, in a church of Westphalia, which represents the lord of 
Arnhn, one of the last Pagan sea-rovers And plunderers of the Hanseatic 
land trade, similarly armed, with a metal spike on the toe and another on 
the heel, calculated to kill an opponents horse. Both these instances 
show the use of dishonourable arms in piratical war; though to shoe 
horses with the toes turned to the rear — also considered a practice of plun- 
derers — was, in the chivalrous ages, deemed a lawful stratagem. Many 
instances are recorded where this device completely misled the enemy; 
but as we are thus led to the description of horse-shoes, it may not he 
amiss to say a few words on the disputed question of their first introduction 
and history. 

The protection of horses" feet, by means of buskins, network, leather, 
or metal shoes, must have been an object of very early solicitude among 
all nations conversant with these animals : but the impetuous action of 
horses, their weight, and the regular form of the edge of their hoofs, ap- 
pear fur a long time to have made all really effective means abortive : even 
to this day, in a great part of Japan, a kind of rush-net is used, which 
wraps the whole hoof, and wears so fast on the road that travellers take a 
provision of them on a journey, and poor people have them ready for sale 
at every station. In ancient Persia, where the breeds of grey, dun, and 
hay stocks are all hard hoofed, the use of horses in sandy plains did not 
apparently require much attention to the wearing of the hoof ; but across 
the lofty mountain ranges, running north and south till they elevate the 
plateau of the region to 4,000 feet above the level of the sea, the surface 
of tlve passes and other parts are so exceedingly stony, that, coupled with 
the constant rapidity and duration of the marches, the hardest-hoofed ani- 
mals become crippled : ajid in history we find more than one instance 
where military expeditions were arrested till the horses recovered, and 
had time to restore the horn of their hoofs. This was the ease chiefly 
when great operations were executed by armies under leaders of genius, or 
when the principles of war did not hinge upon the fixed notions of the in- 
digenous nations ; thus Alexander the Great and Milhridatcs were both 
thwarted by this cause, though we do not find that Darius or the Parthians 
suffered materially from the same. 

There is, nevertheless, great probability that the invention of making 
horse-shoes of metal, particularly of iron, must be ascribed to the Tali tars 
of Middle Asia, and not to the Chinese," who are active horsemen only by 
the cxtfmple and impulse of their conquerors. It is that mountain region 
whence the victorious hordes issued across the Jaxartes and the Oxus to 
penetrate and subdue the west and the south — that district in particular 
where iron mines have caused the erection of smelting and forging esta- 
blishments earlier than the dates of history, and whence, in later ages, a 
horde of miners and smiths came to elevate their tribal chief, Jenghis 
Khan and his house to the greatest monarchy on record.* 

* ,i 

* That of Attila, 444—453 ; of Jenghis, or Zinghis "Khan, 1154 — 1227 ; Timur 
133G— 1105 ; Nadir Shah, . 
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To them metal horse-shoes were important, because their horses were 
mercilessly urged onwards without halting, crossing by swimming river 
of six or eight miles breadth ; as they did in passing the Don during the 
inundation, a condition where hyde or leathern wrappers, such as had been 
used in Persia, would have been totally destroyed,* and traversing rocky 
districts and mountain chains, without halt or hesitation, as was frequently 
proved by them in penetrating through the Suleimany to the Indus, 
through the Carpathians into Western Europe, the Balkan into the 
ftoumelia, and of later ages, the Caucasus into Armenia and Syria. 

Accordingly, we find innumerable barrows and tumuli of remote an- 
tiquity not only about Tomsk, but higher up among the mountains of the 
sources of the Jenissai and the Sena, where repose the bones of Tahtar 
and Mongolic warriors ; with them antique idols, and frequently the re- 
mains of their horses are discovered with shoes on the feet, and *their sad- 
dles with metal stirrups. Although some, perhaps many, of these belong 
to a later era, it is not unfair to claim the older as probably anterior to the 
reign of Augustus, for that is the period when the Roman writers first 
notice horse or rather mule shoes. 

Cardanus Beckman and Mr. Bracy Clark have referred the introduc- 
tion of horse shoes to a period even later than the age of Augustus ; the 
latter in their comments endeavouring to prove that golden, silver, and 
even iron shoes were not what we understand by thejn, but mere plates, 
more or less thin, according to the metal. It is however obvious, where 
once iron or other plates were applied, the form of the shoe was neces- 
sarily adapted to the animal's foot ; and the internal surface was of very 
secondary interest, the whole difficulty in question bejpg in the mode of 
fastening them on, aud this was clearly by nails driven, as now, through 
the corneous substSuce, as is evident from the poetical notices, such as that 
of Catullus : » 

** Terrean utsoleam tenaoi in voragine mula derelinquit.” 

We know that Nero had his horses shod with silver ; and Poppea, his 
wife, had her mules similarly protected with gold. The exact form of 
these shoes, it is sufficiently probable, was the same, or nearly the same, 
as the modern shoe of France and Italy ; for on the battle-piece lately 
discovered at Pompeii, the horse standing before the chariot wheels of 
Darius, about, to be mounted by a Persian satrap, is shod as here stated, 
unless there he an inexcusable latitude taken in the large coloured print 
of that most valuable mosaic. Now this remarkable work of art cannot he 
of later date than 79 of the Christian era, when Pompeii was destroyed ; 
and it being to all appearance the copy of same celebrated picture of the 
Greek school, the original may be older than the Roman supremacy 
among the Helenic nations ; for in the costume of both Greeks and Per- 
sians there is a reality and truth, which was not within the reach of art, 
and is in no other instance exemplified in the Parthian relics, whose 

* They would swim twenty miles, drawing their waggons, all of wood, with 
plank wheels floating behind their tails ; and when tired, their heads were pulled above 
vater to rest upon them. 
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habits and horse accoutrements in existing representations are totally 
different. If therefore, the mosaic really represents horse-shoes on the 
feet of the Persian steeds, the antiquity of the invention is carried up to a 
date coeval, and most likely to one anterior to the Christian era by more 
than a century. But although the practice is very ancient, it by no means 
follows that it should have been universal at an early period ; because an 
operation of some delicacy in itself was, and still is, liable to be controlled 
by the quantum of necessity there may be in the use and of civilization in 
the people. The Arabs of the Hegira, having from Yemen to Arbela,and 
from Alexandria to the Straits of Gibraltar, almost continuous sandy plains 
to traverse for their military operations, and their horses bred in dry, hot 
climates, having their feet naturally hard, felt but little inconvenience by 
the wear of the hoofs in their marches. It was the same with the Slavonic 
nations from the Steppes of Asia to the German Ocean, having less impe- 
diment from mountains or rocks than from forests and large rivers. It is 
therefore in the central region between the two, the elevated mountains of 
Asia and tlieir branches, and thence through the cross chains of Persia, the 
mountains of Asia Minor, Thrace, Greece, the Carpathians, and Eastern 
Alps, that the want of them must have been first completely remedied ; 
unless, indeed, Indian or Chinese ingenuity had made the invention, for 
we owe more to these regions than European pride and ignorance will often 
admit. Upon the whole, there is no real objection to the existence of horse- 
shoes, not during the wars of Alexander, for we have already noticed his 
cavalry being detained in consequence of their worn hoofs, but a century at 
least before ths Augustan era. The date affords time for the appearance 
of them in the nmsaic, and the nse of them at Rome for the use of the 
imperial family, aim for horse-shoes in the tombs of Talitar chiefs. This 
also makes the tradition not impossible that the iron wtork about the ban- 
ner of flossein at Ardebil,,is made from a horse-shoe belonging to Abbas, 
uncle of Mohammed, by order of his daughter Fatima. It was brought 
from Arabia by Shiek Ladreddeen, son of the holy scheik Sefi, who was 
son of another holy ’villager, after the manner of the Moslcim ! 

It is most likely that the story of the horse-shoe is true ; but that it 
was one of a horse belonging to the Beni Currish — a camel-riding tribe, 
without horses till the Prophet had begun his successful military career — 
may be doubted. Horse-shoes, from the foregoing observations, arc suffi- 
ciently proved to he of more ancient date than Beckman will admit, he re- 
ferring them to the ninth century, notwithstanding his thorough acquain- 
tance with the passages in Roman authors on the subject. Tluyfact is one 
more iff illustration of the inconceivable tenacity there is in man to .defend 
au opinion once adopted. Whether the iron shoe is fixed by means of 
three nails clamped round a hoof, or by eight or ten driven in, as now, 
through a plate more or less different in form, or alleged to be used for 
mules, are, one and all, so many amusing quibbles to escape from a self- 
evident fact, which troubles the disputant more than his opponent. The 
allusion to a mule’s shoes is here noticed, because not long ago, in a dis- 
cussion respecting the half horse-shoe found in the tomb of Chiidcrie, a 
Frankish king, buried near Tournay, in Belgium, it was attempted to es- 
cape from the undeniable fact by expressing an opinion that it had belong- 
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ed to a mule ! as if shoeing mules were not a proof that shoeing horses was 
equally practised ; the hoof of the former being harder than that of the 
latter, and only more liable to injury because mules were more kept on 
stony roads, that is, where there were Roman roads ; but this fact esta- 
blishes the use of horse or mule shoes at all events in the middle of the 
fifth century, or about 448. He was contemporary with (Etius, and one 
of the opponents of Attilla and his Iluns. The remains of the shoe re- 
present one of the present form, but evidently belonging to a small horse ; 
because, as is explained more at large in the Equida of Sir William Sardine's 
“ Naturalist’s Library,” the horse breeds of Europe were in general at 
that time still small ; or it might be advanced that it was a Talitar Hunnie 
horse, if we had not the evidence already shown that horse-shoes were in- 
troduced at Rome several centuries before. With regard to the pretence 
that a Pagan Frankish king was buried with a mule instead of a Iforse, al- 
though it does by no means bear upon the point at issue, we may remark 
that all the Pagan nations of the north revered the horse as one of the 
principal symbols of the sun; that all, after the progress of the Slavonic 
nations, had become mainly horsemen ; and that the feeling of burying the 
king of a riding nation with a mule, would have been then a greater insult 
than it would he even now. We may exemplify the fact by an anecdote of the 
late Colonel V. Sehlaimnersdorff, who commanded the Loewensteiu Rifle 
Regiment in the West Indies, during the campaigys when Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie subdued the French islands in 17115 — (i. It was during a 
painful broiling march in St. Lucie, that Sir Ralph, feeling for the fatigue 
of the old Russian cavalry officer, humanely sent him a saddled mule, with 
an expression of regret that he had no horse to offer, and requesting him 
to mount it ; but Schlanimersdorff kept toiling up the mountain in 
his heavy cavalry Ixfbts, and merely replied, in German, leh sitze auf 
kein ezel” — “ 1 do not ride a donkey !” This* expresses the feeling of 
every man of northern blood. We doubt whether a single cavalry officer 
in France unless In sickness or wounded would bestride a mule. Spain 
alone, where these animals are line, occasionally exhibits a military man so 
mounted ; and we believe with the exception of one monument in a church 
at Florence, where a knight of the Farnese family rides a mule in the com- 
plete trappings of a war-horse, there is no example of the kind in any 
ancient illumination or record in Europe. 

Although the practice was long opposed, and ages passed before shoe- 
ing was general, yet when it was once understood, the presumed difficulty 
vanished, and Tahtars and Cossacks at this day very generally understand 
the shoeing of their own horses. In England it is pretended that it was 
William the Norman who introduced it ; but the assumption is like that 
w hich, some years ago, maintained that there were no stone arches before 
the time of Alexander, that there were no stone churches in England be- 
fore the Conquest, and none in Ireland before Ilenry 11. ; they are mere 
instances of the audacity of ignorance. Saxon England contained a num- 
ber of Northmen adventurers, Danes and others, who had, and who con- 
tinued to serve, after the Conquest, among the Varaugi — life-guards of the 
Greek emperors ; it had monks that went regularly for education abroad, 
and travelled to Rome, England was infatuated with female suintship, 
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then most fashionably exemplified by a pilgrimage to the Papal throne, and 
that in such numbers that the 11,000 virgins of Cologne martyrs, &c., 
were held to be, in general, English women ; and that more authentic 
records describe the crowds passing up and down the Rhine on their route, 
with rather equivocal characters. Saxon kings, and even Welsh sovereigns 
and dignitaries of the church, went repeatedly to Rome, on pilgrimage or 
on business, riding either horses or mules. It is impossible, therefore, that* 
horse-shoes should not have been known and used ; though, as the Anglo 
Saxon is not shown to have been essentially a horseman, it is likely that 
the practice was confined to the nobility, as indeed it was, and almost still 
is, partially in the greater part of France. 

We have seen in Plymouth the half of a horse-shoe inbedded in an in- 
durated clay pebble, no doubt so formed by the oxide of the iron. It is 
flat, wittt rounded edges, evidently chafed by many years rolling on the sea 
bench ; when split open, the part of the shoe was found unworn, but 
broken, broad, and heavy, certainly as old as the fourteenth century, and 
may be much older ; though, from the great size of the form, it must have 
belonged to a large-boned horse of the Flemish breed, such as the high 
horses of heavy men-at-arms wear, and therefore long after the Norman 
Conquest. 

Horse-shoes have varied little in Europe, retaining now very nearly 
the form even of that figured in the mosaic before mentioned. Hut the 
most ancient Circassian horse-shoe appears to have been round ; and if 
the figure of it remaining in a brand be correct, it had only three nails or 
clamps secured on the outside of the hoof. Another round horse-shoe is 
in use among the modern Egyptians, and partly the Syrians ; it is a round 
plate with a hole in the middle ; the common shoe, also used, has the*ends 
turned against the heel. In other parts of Turkey, thS plate is square be- 
hind, and rounded at the toe. On the continent of Europe the ends, par- 
ticularly in winter, are cocked ; and when there is ice on the ground, both 
are frequently pointed. Rough shoeing, if confined to making the nail- 
heads prominent, we know, from ample experience, to be of very little ser- 
vice, and often dangerous ; for the heads snap off, and the shoe is without 
power of holding on the ice ; nay, it is then liable to come off altogether. 
The great difficulty in the management of a horse’s foot seems always to 
have been how to combine the preservation of the corneous substance with- 
out contracting the heel. Iron shoes, with a hinge at the toe, have been 
tried, it appears, in vain. Veterinarians, after infinite experiments, have 
certainly succeeded in designing an improved shoe ; but after 'all, it seems 
that, like the Indies’ shoes of China, cramping the feet to some extent is 
inherent in the material ; and, in sandy countries, unshod horses have ma- 
ny advantages. We have known India-rubber shoes successfully adopted 
to restore the feet of horses seriously injured ; and it may still he a ques- 
tion whether a composition of the same gum and coarse hair of felt, mixed 
with iron filings, might not he made to answer the most requisite qualities of 
iron shoes, without producing their defects. 

Sporting Review for November , 
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RATS. 

Everybody must be glad to encourage any animal that kills a rat, and 
the owls are the most determined enemies to this, the most disgusting and 
obnoxious animal which we have in this country. Fur what can be so 
sickening as to know that these animals come direct fiom devouring and 
revelling in the foulest garbage in the drains of your house to the larder 
where your own provisions are kept ; and, fresh from their stinking and 
filthy banquet, run over your meat with their clammy paws, and gnaw at 
your bread, with their foul teeth ? What cleansing and washing can wipe 
away their traces ? Nothing will keep out these animals when they have 
once established themselves in a house. They gnaw through stoite, lead, 
or almost anything. They may he extirpated for a time, but you suddenly 
find yourself invaded by a fresh army. Some old rats, too, acquire such a 
carnivorous appetite, that fow ls and ducks, old or young, pigeons, rabbits, 
— -all fall a prey to them. Adepts in climbing as well as in undermining, 
they get at everything, dead or alive. They reach game, although bung 
most carefully in a larder, by climbing the wall, and clinging to beam or 
rope till they get at it ; they then devour and destroy all t hat can be 
reached. 1 have frequently known them in this maimer destroy a larder full 
of game in a single night. They seem to commence with the hinds legs 
of the hares, and to eat downwards, hollowing the animal out as it hangs 
up, till nothing but the skin is left. In the fields, to which the rats be- 
take themselves in the summer time, not only corn, but game, and eggs 
of all^ kinds, fall to their share. Mr Waterton says that no house in 
England has suffered more from the Honovcrian rats than his own ; I 
don’t doubt it — in every sense. The poor water rat is a comparatively 
harmless animal, feeding principally upon herbage, not refusing, however, 
fish, or even toads, when they come in its way. The succulent grasses 
that grow^ by the sides of ditches seem to form its chief food during the 
summer season. Early in the spring, before these grasses are well grown, 
the water-rat preys much on toads. I have found little piles of the feet, 
and remains of several of these animals, near the edge of water frequented 
by these rats, which they seem to have collected together in certain places, 
and left there. I have known the water-rat do great damage to artificial 
dams and the heads of ponds by undermining them, and boring boles in 
every direction through them, below the water mark, as w’ell as above it. 
The water-rat has peculiarly sensitive organs of scent, and it is therefore 
almost impossible to trap him, as he is sure to discover the taint of the 
human hand. Cunning as the house-rat is, this kind is much more so. 
Though the former may he in a measure kept down by constant trapping, 
it is a troublesome method, and there are sure to be some cunning old 
patriarchs who will not enter any kind of trap. I believe that the best 
kind of trap in a house is the common gin, laid open and uncovered in 
their runs. They then do not seem to suspect any danger, but when the 
trap is covered they are sure to detect its presence, and, like all wild 
animals, they are much more cautious in avoiding a concealed danger than 
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an open one. Poison is the best means of getting 1 rid of them, and the 
manner of applying it is as follows: — For the space of a fortnight 
feed the rats with good wholesome meal and water in some quiet 
room or cellar accessible to all these troublesome inmates of your house. 
At first two or three rats may find it out; these are sure to lead 
others to the place, till the whole company of freebooters go for their 
share. As soon as you see that that they seem to have collected in num- 
bers in your feeding room, season your meal with plenty of arsenic, and 
you may be pretty sure of its being all devoured. Continue giving them 
this till you find no more come, and by that time probably there are none 
left alive in the house. The only danger is, that some of them may die 
behind the wainscots of your rooms, in which case you must either open 
the place and search till you find the dead animal, or you must vacate that 
room till the dreadful stencil is over. That rats carry off hens’ and even 
turkeys’ eggs to some considerable distance is a fact ; how they accom- 
plish this feat I should like to know, as they do it without breaking the 
shell, or leaving any mark upon it. A crow or magpie, Columbus-like, 
shortens the difficulty by sticking the lower mandible of his bill into a 
hen's egg when he wants to carry it off, hut this is beyond a rat’s capa- 
bilities ; nevertheless, eggs form one of their favourite repasts. The in- 
crease of rats, if left to breed in peace, would exceed that of almost any 
other animal, as they produce broods of six or eight young ones in rapid 
succession, throughout the greater part of the year. In building a nest 
for her young, the female carries off every soft substance which she can 
find ; pieces of lace, cloth, and, above all, paper seem to be her favourite 
lining. The natural destroyers in this country of this obnoxious animal 
seems to be the hen-harrier, the falcou, the long-eared and the tawny owl, 
cats, weasels, and stoats ; and ante o nines, boys of every age and grade 
wage war to the knife against rats, wherever and whenever they can find 
them. As for rat-catchers — find me an honest one, and I will forfeit my 
name. I would as soon admit a colony of rats themselves, as one of these 
gentry to my house. m 

St. John's Sports, fyc. 
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The natural history of the dog is one of the most interestin'** studies 
connected with quadrupeds, and although so much time and labour have 
been consumed in the research by Sir Charles Linnc, Buffon, Cuvier, 
Pennant, and a host of other naturalists, to which authors we must, from 
the short limits allowed us, beg to refer our readers for a more enlarged 
and comprehensive scale of information, we cannot allow the subject en- 
tirely to pass without offering a few general remarks upon it. 

It has been supposed by some naturalists, Buffon ninongqf. others, 
that the original stock from which all dogs are desc »nded, was that des- 
cription of animal known as the shepherd’s dog, and certainly with a 
great deal of reasonableness, for it is but natural to imagine that the des- 
cription of dog created for the use of the earliest occupiers of the world 
should be of such a nature as to afford them assistance in the tending of 
their flocks and herds ; the hunting of wild and ferocious animals being 
an occupation of much later date. From this original stock, then, it has 
been conjectured that all the varieties of the canine race eventually sprang, 
and that the difference of their sizes, dispositions, ancf general appearance 
was, in a great measure, the effects of the climates they were destined 
afterwards to inhabit. In the north, for instance, the animal becomes 
rough and shaggy in his coat, nature thus providentially affording him 
a garb suited to the boisterous elements of the regions he inhabits. 
Moreover he is generally more ferocious hi his disposition ; look, for 
instance, at the Russian setters, the Norwegian bo arh omuls and watch- 
dogs, and even, to come nearer to home, the Scotch terrier. Take a 
glance at the dogs reared in the southern hemisphere, and we shall per- 
ceive that they became gradually smoother in their coats the further south 
they get, more slender in their bodies and limbs, and of an indolent and 
harmless temperament in their dispositions; the only exception being the 
bulldog, whose ungovernable ferocity is the effect alone of cultivation. In 
the more torrid parts of the world, China for instance, some are absolute- 
ly found without the least covering whatever to their skins. What a 
contrast to the dogs discovered by our navigators in the Polar seas, and 
how convincing a proof of the design and purpose of an all-wise Creator, 
thus to provide for the necessities and comforts of the humblest, as^weil as 
the greatest, of his creatures. Doctor Paley, in his “ Natural Theology,” 
beautifully alludes to the compensation, as it is termed, which is afforded* to 
all animals, in lieu of the more prominent advantages which others, which 
are a variety of the same species, may possess. Thus we see, for instance, 
the greyhound has received by his nature invincible speed, and sight the 
most powerful and extensive, while at the same time he is nearly devoid 
of the powers of smelling. Again, that description of hound known as 
the old southern hound, and which is supposed to he possessed of the 
most enduring patience in chase, and the most refined powers of scent, 
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is proverbially slow in the pursuit of the animals he hunts ; if it were 
otherwise, and he was equally possessed of the double powers of scent 
and speed, no animal could live before him. The hound, spaniel, and 
setter have "thick repellent hides; their •energies are required in briery 
covers and broken ground. The greyhound's silken skin is seldom ex- 
posed excepting in the open fields, and when bred too high and delicate, 
frequently refuses to encounter in his courses the prickly barrier of the 
opposing hedge. The bulldog is possessed of the most indomitable courage 
resisting in battle even unto death ; but this heroic quality, much and 
justly as it is admired by some, has unhappily swallowed up every other 
characteristic of a generous nature, for fidelity and affection find no place 
in his composition ; and so thoroughly is he absorbed by cruelty and re- 
venge, that the throat of his own master, when he is roused by anger, is 
as far from safe as that of the greatest stranger. This race of dogs, 
useless as they have become individually, by the passing of an act of 
parliament a few years since for the suppression of bull-baiting, are never- 
theless, invaluable to the breeders of other varieties of dogs, for the 
purpose of transmitting their admirable courage to their cross-bred de- 
fendants. The terrier, that most useful and indefatigable destroyer of 
rats and o'her noxious animals, without the bulldog's aid, would soon 
degenerate into a cowardly cur. The modern greyhound, and the large 
deer hound have in many instances to acknowledge that their superior 
pluck is inherited/ some, generations back, from the old English bu'ldog. 
Breeders of dogs, English terriers especially, may boast of their pure 
strains, hut the purer the strain the worse the dog; it being well known 
that not one in fifty of these canine aristocrats can bear to he tried in 
competition with their cross-bred relatives. But more of this under the 
separate heads of each variety and breed of dogs vj another chapter. 
We may mention, however, as another instance of the superiority of dogs 
crossed by the bulldog in their descent (or rather ascent) to perfection, 
that Lord lli vers, so celebrated for his breed of greyhounds, was indebted 
to the above-named cross for the excellence of his kennel. The gene- 
rality of spaniels and hounds give tongue, or open upon the haunt of the 
game pursued ; their object is to exhaust the strength of the rnimal 
1m- fore they kill it; (he lurcher and the greyhound pursue in silence, 
stratagem and speed being their strongest point of attack. Without 
bringing forward any more intatices to make our meaning better under- 
stood, we may feel convinced that these few examples are quite sufficient 
to prove to our readers, that these compensations” extend not only to 
single species of animals, but to every portion of living nature. 

With regard to the zoological arrangement of the dog, we find that 
the wolf, the fox, the jackall, and the hyena, have not only all been in- 
cluded in the various species of the canine race, but it has been attempted 
by different naturalists to prove that each of the above enumerated animals 
have been the original stock, from which each variety sprang in after 
times. Without attempting ourselves to prove that which all these deeply 
read naturalists have been unable to do, leaving the subject as they found 
it — perfectly hidden in mystery — wc will merely content ourselves liy de- 
claring that we should feel much more inclined to give our vote in favour 
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of the jackall, if we hat l not upon conviction fully made up our mind to 
believe that a real and defined do*? was the origin of the race altogether. 
The habits of the wolf, to say nothing of his general appearance, and the 
great antipathy that airists in «every quarter of the world, either in a 
wild or domesticated state, between him and the dog, exclude him, in our 
opinion, from any claim whatever to a relationship. The same may he 
said of the hyena. The fox differs so entirely in the formation of the 
pupil of the eye, which organ resembles in that animal more the cat's 
than the dog’s, is certainly too extensive a burner opposed to his claim 
of consanguinity. The jackall, although most resembling the dog in all 
his habits, and by some persons supposed to he the dog of Scripture, 
which is mentioned to have infested cities, has certainly higher claims to 
a kindred acknowledgment ; hut still not sufficient to enable the highest 
authorities in natural history to determine whether or not- he is a dog. 
This leaves the question so decidedly open, that we have no hesitation in 
declaring what is our firm belief, that although all the above-named 
animals are of the canine species, the dog, in all his varieties, is unques- 
tionably descended from a real and original dog, which, ns we before 
observed, was in alt probability the companion of the first inhabitants of 
the world, and engaged in assisting them to tend their Hocks and herds, 
to prevent them wandering, and afterwards to protect them from the 
encroachments of more savage animals. 

T II K lU.OODHOUNIl. 

This dog, which is undoubtedly descended from the talbot, which 
animal has long since been extinct, and was well known by his pendulous 
ears and spotted skin, is of the same family as the old sleuthhound. His 
height is about 27 « inches, his color generally reddish cinnamon, shaded 
with tan. His use informer times was to pursue the deer when womidpd 
by the keeper, and for that purpose he was hunted in a long cord, called a 
lyme, from which circumstance he waS occasionally designated as a ly me- 
hound. Thieves, and also poachers, were hunted down by the aid of the 
fine nose of the blood-hound, which practice has been revived to a certain 
extent in modern times. From this stock are descended the hounds of the 
present day in all their varieties. But modern practice has proved, like the 
attempt to cross our horses with the Arabs which are now brought to 
this country, that the re-introduction of the blood only deteriorates and 
not in any way improves the capabilities of the animal. The modern 
bloodhound is bred more for shtfw than for use, consequently his scenting 
powers, not being so much an object as his size, colour, and^general 
beauty, have greatly degenerated. 

THE STAGIIOUND. 

The old staghound, or buckhound, was produced by a union of the 
bloodhound and northern beagle. The race has become nearly extinct 
within the last thirty or forty years ; in fact, since his Majesty George the 
Third gave up his original pack of buckhounds, and substituted the late 
Duke of Richmond’s foxhounds, which he purchased for the purpose of 
hunting turned-out stags ; and from which stock are descended (with a 
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great, variety of crossing with other kennels) the present Royal Buck- 
hounds. The patient hunting, and slow perseverance of the old stag- 
hound was proverbial ; but his speed was found to be of so moderate a 
grade, and so ill -adapted to the impetuosity of janodern sportsmen, that 
draft foxhounds have been employed for the purpose of stag-bunting, 
for many years. 


THE FOXHOUND. 

The origin of the foxhound may be recognised with that of the stag- 
hound ; in fact, he is nothing more nor less than a cultivated branch of 
the same stock. In breeding the earliest packs of foxhounds, some two 
hundred years ago, those hounds were selected which from their eagerness 
and stoutness in chase were the best adapted to work in cover, and thus, by 
continued improvement and keeping the animals to their own game, the 
love for a fox-scent became in them hereditary ; but the surpassing beauty 
and symmetrical elegance of the modern foxhound, has been achieved at 
an enormous expense and labour by those enthusiastic sportsmen who 
followed upon the line of the first Lord Yarborough and the celebrated 
Mr Hugo Meynell, of Quorn. The shape of a foxhound should be as 
near to the following model as it possibly can be : — If a dog hound his 
height should he twenty-four inches, a bitch from twenty-two to twenty- 
three inches. He should have a long bead, a broad forehead, with deep 
and sour chops, light neck, and clear throat, broad back, with slightly 
arched loins, round ribs, and back-ribs well let down, shoulders well back 
and a little up, deep chest, straight, bony, and muscular forelegs, with 
feet round and compact, and ancles straight and strong, with the knee 
near the ground, stern set on high and slightly arched, being long from 
the hip bone to the setting on of the stern, thighs king and muscular, 
appearing wide, with the large angular hocks near the ground. His 
general appearance, with the above shape, should give you the idea of 
an animal long in frame, upon short legs. 

THE HARRIER. 

The old southern hound, the harrier, the northern beagle, and the 
small beagle, are all varieties of a breed of dogs bred down from the old 
talhot, or bloodhound ; long cultivation alone producing the difference in 
the various breeds. There is an old saying — 

“ So many men so many minds — 

So many hounds so many kinds” — 

and to none is the adage more applicable than to the numerous packs of 
harriers to he found in every corner of the island. .According to Mark- 
ham, an old writer on sporting subjects, “ the southern hound had a 
large head, and nostrils much distended, ears very pendulous ; the upper 
lip hanging over the under jaw ; his fillets broad and thick ; his knuckle 
bones round and hidden, showing that he would not tire ; thighs round 
and hams straight ; tail long and tapering ; the hair under his belly hard 
and wiiy, which is a proof of his hardiness ; legs large, bony, and lean ; 
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foot round, high knuckled, and well clawed, with hard dry soles ; the 
general composition of his body so just and even, that no level may dis- 
tinguish whether his fore or hinder part he the higher ; lie has the' most 
powerful scent, and delights mpst in blood, with a natural inclination to 
hunt dry-foot. 


THE HAKRIEK, 

which is a descendant of the old southern hound, is acknowledged in 
several varieties, gradually connecting the chain from the old-fashioned 
heavy animal, of which we last spoke, even to the dwarf foxhound. 
The black and tan harriers, which were a slow, patient description of 
hound, have become nearly extinct in England, although occasionally to be 
met with ; in Ireland, however, they are more common. The blue- 
mottled is also another strain which is fast wearing out, although more 
abundant than the last; and the common harrier has been so much 
crossed liy the foxhound during the last twenty years that but few packs, 
comparatively speaking, remain of the genuine, old-fashioned sort. The 
general character of a true-bred harrier is that of a dog exceedingly com- 
pact, and, as it is termed, short, coupled with a loaded neck and coarse 
fleshy throat, patient to a fault in his work; and particularly free with his 
tongue, which is more melodious than than of the foxhound. The mo- 
dern harrier has been so much crossed with the foxhound that in these 
days the perfection in shape, and make of one animal is pretty much the 
same as in the other, and three parts of the packs used for hare-hunting 
in these days are merely the small foxhounds, which are drafted for their 
size alone. 


THE BEAGLE 

Is a variety of the harrier, and, as I remaned before, bred down 
from the same parent stock (the bloodhound). The northern beagle is 
more distinguished for the lightness and elegance of his form, as also for 
his flcetness in chase : whilst the southern and more diminutive specimen 
is highly prized for his slow, patient endurance in hunting on a cold scent. 
Amongst the latter description are two varieties, the rough and the 
smooth ; the latter, however, are by far the most numerous, the wiry 
haired appearing as if they were only a variety of the same strain, which 
had been tried to he got rid of by judicious breeding, but which would 
still occasionally show themselves by breaking out or breeding hack, as 
it ought mbre properly to be expressed, one or two in a litter of smooth 
ones, as the case may be. The more diminutive specimens of these small 
hounds are sometimes used in shooting where the covers are strong, and 
they are, consequently, called rabbit-beagles. 

THE OTTER HOUND 

Is originally descended from a strong harrier crossed with the rough 
terrier, and his excellence is alone ensured by a long and continued prac- 
tice in the sport. In these days we seldom meet with a real bred otter 
hound, otters being more frequently than not hunted with harriers, or 
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half-bred hounds, and, in some instances, with foxhounds. The principal 
requisite in a pack of otter hounds is close hunting, and a thorough love 
to pursue their game through the many obstacles of his native element. 
They should also be strong and hardy in their constitutions to endure the 
excessive cold and labour to which they are exposed for so many hours 
during a chase. Otter hounds are much afflicted with canker in the in- 
side of the ear. 


THE POINTER. 

The varieties of this dog are three — the Spanish pointer, the English 
or modern pointer, and the double-nosed, which is said to be of French 
origin. The modern English pointer is descended from the setter or 
spaniel (see setter), crossed with the Spanish pointer, which dog was 
undoubtedly a hound cultivated for the purposes for which he was intend- 
ed to be used. The Spanish pointer is better known for Ills staunchness 
on game than for his quickness in finding it : he is dreadfully slow, aud, 
according to the modern style of shooting, it would require almost a pack 
to beat the ground traversed by two men in company. The modern 
pointer is descended from a cross of the above with the setter or spaniel, 
and occasionally the introduction of foxhound blood has been tried to 
increase the speed and courage of the dog, but seldom with much success, 
as these animals require more breaking than most men can give them, and 
are far too impetuous and headstrong for partridge shooting. However, a 
mongrel of this description has occasionally turned out first-rate, but the 
cross is not found to breed on so as to be depended on, so great a tenden- 
cy is there in all dogs to “ breed buck ” to their original strains, far 
more for their deterioration than their improvement. The shape of the 
modern pointer, should be according to the following model : — Short in 
his head, wide in his forehead, and full in his eye ; rather fleshy in his 
chops ; his ears should lie flat, and be as fine as paper ; his neck and 
throat should be light, his shoulders well back ; his ribs round, and 
chine full ; broad in his brisket, and straight and muscular in his fore 
legs, with feet as nearly resembling the foxhound’s as possible : his hips 
and quarters should he full and rounded, his stern as tine as a rush ; his 
thighs and fillets should be full and muscular, and his hocks as close 
to the ground as possible. His colour should be black and white, or liver 
and white, as self-coloured dogs are difficult to see when standing in 
heather or high turnips. The double-nosed pointer, which is said to be 
of French origin, is so called from the°cartilage of his nose being divided 
in the middle, which gives that organ the appearance of being double. 
The original breed are slow, like the Spanish, but many of them which 
have been crossed or improved are as useful as the ordinary English 
pointers. 

. TUB SETTER 

Is aa improved specimen of the old English spaniel, crossed with the 
in the first instance , of the attempt to cultivate and improve the 
] breed, for the purposes of wider ranging. The first setters were used 
chiefly for the purpose of taking partridges by means of the net. In ad- 
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dition to his possessing the same peculiarities as his relation the pointer, 
with which description of dog the modern setter has been undoubtedly 
much crossed, he is also much appreciated for his high coinage and 
endurance in hilly and broken •ground, as also in beating covers mid 
swampy moors. The setter is a far more difficult dog to break than the 
pointer, owing to his natural high courage, and requires an immense deal 
of constant hard work to keep him in subjection. The Irish setter, 
known by his almost invariable red colour, is a variety of the same breed. 
But the Irish insist that their dog is the original English spaniel, merely 
improved, but without any extraneous admixture of blood. 

THE SPANIEL, 

Although he may be considered as an English dog, is said to have been 
originally of Eastern origin. The varieties of this interesting description 
of dog are several, viz., the large heavy land spaniel, used cliieliy in 
pheasant and woodcock shooting, bred in the greatest perfection in Not- 
tinghamshire, where they are known as the Clumber breed, and are 
generally of a liver colour, or liver and white. The cocker, which is so 
called from his also being much used in woodcock shooting, is of a 
smaller size than the first named, and more active in his habits. He is 
also more compact in his form ; he is wilder arid harder to break to the 
gun, and is much used in rabbit shooting. This variety are of all colours, 
black, and even white, pied and mottled, or ticket?, but the prevailing 
colour is liver and white. The water spaniel, which is another variety, 
was originally produced by crossing with the poodle. He is a hardy and 
enduring animal, and much used in shooting snipes and wild fowl in the 
fens, where he proves himself a first-rate retriever as well as finder ; his 
colour is usually iiver or black, or a grisly liver colour. The King 
Charles's spaniel is merely a cultivated specimen of the cocker ; the same 
may be also said of that breed known as the Blenheim spaniel ; but al- 
though amongst these two last-named varieties may he found many 
excellent dogs for the field, their sporting qualifications are in general 
entirely sacrificed to mere appearances as to coat, colour, and shape. 
The properties, by which the highest, prized spaniels of King Charles’s 
breed are known, are the following : — Their colour should he invariably 
black and tan ; the head remarkably short — in fact resembling the bulldog 
or pug, with a deep dent in the forehead above the nose ; the forehead 
very broad, and the eye full. The longer the ears the greater beauty they 
evince, anti .the legs should he excessively feathered. Such qualifications 
as round ribs, full loins, and strong thighs, so much prized in tlw field 
spaniel by sportsmen, seem to be almost entirely overlooked by the “ Fan- 
ciers,” who are in the habit, of breeding these dogs for sale. The Blen- 
heim spaniel is known by his colour, being yellow and white, his properties 
of beauty are the same as the King Charles’s. Both these varieties are 
frequently sold for immense sums for such useless animals, in some instances 
30 and even 50 guineas being the price of a first-rate specimen. The 
poodle is another variety of the water spaniel ; he is of French origin, and 
is considered, although but ill adapted for shooting, one of the most 
sagacious animals in the creation. 
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THE NEWFOUNDLAND DOG 

Has been classed by some writers amongst the spaniels, and from bis 
rough coat, love of the water, and general appearance, he, without doubt, 
merits his canine station. There are two distinct breeds of Newfound- 
lands, one a large, shaggy coated animal, which is, as Col. Hawker expresses 
it, as big as a donkey; this dog is a native of the coast of Labrador; 
the other is a much smaller and smoother dog, and is found at St John’s, 
Newfoundland. The hitter variety is considered by far the most sagacious, 
and consequently the most valuable to the sportsman. 

THE RETRIEVER 

Is a cross-bred dog, either between the Newfoundland and spaniel, or 
between that and the setter, or between the spaniel and setter. The re- 
triever is even bred occasionally between the rough shepherd’s dog and 
the Newfoundland or setter. They are exceedingly useful to the sports- 
man in recovering wounded game, especially wildfowl. Where other dogs 
are taken into the field with them, such as a team of spaniels or pointers, 
they on no account ought to be suffered to hunt, or leave their master’s 
heels until bid to seek for a wounded bird or hare. 

THE GREYHOUND. 

The origin of the greyhound is supposed to have been Celtic, and 
to have been first introduced into Ireland by emigrants, and afterwards to 
have been imported into Scotland. There is no doubt but that the grey- 
hound of those early days was a large, rough, savage dog, employed in the 
chase of the stag and wild boar, but more especially the wolf, and that he 
was the same dog as the Irish wolf-dog : the largest and most ferocious 
being reserved for the extirpation of those animals. From this original 
stock have descended the modern Scotch deerhound, and the rough and 
smooth greyhounds used in coursing hares. It is absurd to suppose that 
the rough greyhound is a mongrel, and on that account to exclude him 
from the rights of competition at coursing meetings ; for there can be no 
doubt that lie is, if any question arose upon the subject, the more pure 
bred dog of the two, the smooth greyhouud being indebted for his silken 
skin and delicately drawn stern to the admixture of some foreign blood, 
and, as some sportsmen affirm, to a cross with that pigmy specimen of 
the canine race, the Italian greyhound. It would be more reasonable, 
however, to suppose that the delicate Italian greyhound was merely a 
variety of the common smooth greyhound, and that the effects of a warmer 
climate, and great attention to reducing the size in breeding, had alone 
produced so diminutive a specimen of that race. 

To describe the beauty and elegance of the greyhound in a manner 
that the subject merits, is almost beyond the power of man. Mr Hlaine 
justly remarks, that this dog “ exhibits a combination of symmetric pro- 
portions probably unrivalled by any other animal but the racehorse. The 
perfection of the mechanism for speedy progression, is apparent through- 
out M> structure. Whether we regard his organs separatively or con- 
juhedvely, they are admirably adapted for fast powers of locomotion : nor 
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ran we view him without being struck with surprise at the great alterations 
that can be effected in the animal frame by culture, for no naturalist could 
by possibility be made to believe that the greyhound form, coupled with 
the peculiarities which attach thereto, could have originated in nature/’ 
lit the selection of greyhounds, those which are the longest, or cover the 
most ground when standing, should be preferred, and the powers of the 
back and hind quarters should arrest the attention far more than those of 
the fore quarters. 

THE MASTIFF. 

This dog is supposed to have been indigenous to Great Britain by 
some naturalists, and by others to have -been of a spurious race; be it 
as it. may, he is undoubtedly an animal of great, antiquity, and from bis 
stock have descended various other breeds known for their course ; and 
1 have no hesitation in saying that the English hounds of the earlier 
periods were bred directly from the mastiff, as also in after time tin* hull- 
dog, the terrier, the bannedog, and various others. The English mastiff 
lias become nearly extinct, although occasionally we meet with specimens 
for sale at the dog-clealers, who warrant them of genuine breed ; they 
ought however, to be regarded with much suspicion. The old mastiff was 
a straight limbed dog, his lips, like the hound's, banging down much more 
than those of the bulldog : he had an even mouth, that is, not underhung ; 
and his tail thick and bushy. * 


T1IE BULL DO(J 

Isa variety of the mastiff, and not an original stock, as some have affirm- 
ed. His shape, courage, and general characteristics have undoubtedly 
been the effects of cultivation, for the purposes for which he was originally 
used, namely, bull-baiting. No kind of dog is so liable to degenerate as 
the bulldog, which is one convincing proof of the comparatively modern 
descent of his breed. The properties of the bulldog are — a short bead, a 
broad forehead, a full eye, a clean neck, round ribs, and level mid rounded 
quarters, with a tail as taper and line as it is possible to be formed, wide 
bosom, and fore legs either straight or crooked, but the less hone he 
shows the higher breed the animal is supposed to possess. Those of a 
white colour are preferred to others, but their noses and roofs of their 
mouths should be black. 


THE , TERRIER. 

This courageous and faithful little dog has more of the characteristics 
of a thorough English descent, the bound, perhaps, excepted, than any 
other specimen of the canine race. The varieties of the terrier are end- 
less, some being rough, whilst others are as smooth as satin, having been 
bred, for so great a number of years, according to the varied tastes of 
their breeders. No animal is more apt to degenerate in its properties, 
especially with respect to its courage, as the terrier, on which account a 
cross with the bulldog is occasionally reported to by all first-rate breeders 
of tbis description of dog. Mr Blaine, in his Encyclopaedia, in speaking 
of the terrier, says, ss The rough variety appears to have been nurtured 
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in Scotland, although both those, as well as the smooth ones, probably owe 
their variations more to locality and accidental crosses than to any true 
speciality between them. The regions of a northern climate are favourable 
to a crisped or curled coat, as we see in many instances ; and a temperate 
one exhibits the smooth coating mostly. In Scotland the terrier is much 
cultivated ; and it is there met with of various sizes, as from sixteen inches 
to six. A few have long hair, but the greater number have the coat 
rough and crisped. A mixed breed between these two is recrossed to 
generate our best bull-terrier, and the breed so generated is handsome, 
useful, and very courageous, nor is it usually savage or mischievous. He 
is much used in the pursuit of the higher order of vermin, as the badger, 
&c. Terriers w r erc formerly used to accompany packs of foxhounds, 
much more than they are at the present day, to assist in unearthing the 
fox ; their colour wag either black and tan, or pied with white or yellow.” 

THE SHEPHERD’S DOG. 

This useful attendant on the shepherd and driver of cattle is to be 
met with in every quarter of the globe. Mr Blaine says that amongst all 
the varieties to be met with, he everywhere preserves some personal cha- 
racteristics, which mark his adherence to the original type, in a greater 
degree than in any other breed, over which man has so arbitrarily exer- 
cised his dominion. In England the kind usually met with is of a large 
description, while in Scotland he is of an inferior size, but of a superior 
sagacity. The ears are never entirely pendent in any of the* race, but 
in the British varieties, and many others also, they are carried high, or 
pricked, as it is termed. Reflection would lead us to suppose that it was 
from the shepherd’s dog that all the other varieties of the canine race have, 
in subsequent ages, descended. 

' THE LURCHER 

Is a mongrel breed between the shepherd’s dog and the greyhound. 
Sometimes he is the attendant of the warrener; but more frequently 
used by poachers to drive the hares, when at feed, into the nets and snares, 
which are placed to take them in their runs. The chief peculiarities of 
a lurcher are, that he will run either by scent or view ; and his working 
in perfect silence renders him a most destructive assistant to the poacher 
during the night or day. 

Bell's Life an London, 
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BY LINTON. 

There are, probably, few periods more exhtlirating in the life of a 
sportsman than that when he finds himself, at the commencement of the 
season, in the freshness of early morning, on the {leathered mountain, pre- 
pared for his first day’s grouse shooting. 

44 At the peep of dawn o’er the dewy moors 

For the sportsmen have mounted the topmost crags, 

And the fleet dogs bound o’er the mossy hags, 

And the dfist clears off as the lagging sun 
With his first ray gleams on the glancing guu, 

And the startled grouse, and the blackcock spring, 

At the well-known report, on whirring wing.” 

Not that we pretend to be an advocate for the general habit, adopted by 
many, of commencing a day’s shooting at an unreasonably early hour, and 
which is by some considered so absolutely necessary to obtain sport. 

There is a sort of faintness of the inner man experienced before the 
sun is well o’er the horizon, which dims the sight, wearies the limbs, 
unsteadies the hand, and consequently unsettles the aim ere you get well 
into the business of the day ; and we therefore humbly declare, on our own 
part at least, that not having taken out a license to sell game, and tlie 
quality of the sport, not the quantity bagged, being our object when enjoying 
such delights, we Hhve never been able to discover the utility of walking 
through wet turnips with an empty stomach ; or on, the dewy moors, with a 
ravenous appetite, and eyes like a five-days’ old puppv-dog, half open. 

If you have to meet a pack of hounds some twenty miles from home, 
get up as early as you please ; at all events, be in ample time to see them 
thrown into covert ; not, however, without fully preparing your inward, as 
well as your outward man, for coming events. Should you chance, on the other 
hand, to find yourself comfortably located in a Highland shooting quarter, 
there is no reason on earth, or the moors, why you should not take the 
matter as you do other pleasures in life, that is, obtain all the enjoyments 
within the range of possibility, apd eschew all the inconveniences, liy 
following this principle, if you are not a gainer, you will never be a loser. 
On our arrival at a sporting abode which hitherto we may not have had 
the pleasure of visiting, if the time be night we turn in comfortably (even 
the French make use of the word “ comfortable” in these days, though 
their application of it proves an entire ignorance of its meaning) ; 
if we awake early, we immediately turn out and take a peep from 
the window, in the first place to inspect the state of the weather, 
and then to seek a knowledge of the locale. Should we have a decided 
object, well and good, we prepare for the occasion ; if nut, we fairly 

* Continued from No. viii. 
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ensconce ourselves once more between the sheets, and ruminate a little, 
balf dreaming over our expected day’s sport by anticipation, and then 
turn round and have another sound nap just to recruit our limbs for the 
mtfcntain-sides. Indeed, we know a fiTst-rate shot — in fact, a superior 
sportsman, whether with the gun, fishing-rod, or bridle in hand — who 
visits the Highlands annually. He makes his appearance about half-past 
ten or eleven, eats his morning meal peacefully, plentifully, and with 
evident enjoyment, then lights his llavannah, and about mid-day finds 
himself knee deep in the flowery heather. We condole with the unfor- 
tunate grouse, ptarmigan, or blackcock, who have the temerity to rise 
within distance of his unerring aim : their rise is hut to fall again for 
ever. He .shoots on steadily till the sun sinks behind the western moun- 
tains, then lights another fragrant weed, and turns his steps homewards ; 
appears, dressed and cool at the dinner table, and is a most lively and 
agreeable companion ; and when the game-book is llrought in for an entry 
of the day’s sport, few can ever number the total bagged that he can. 
Thus is the sort of man to have as a companion in a Highland shooting 
quarter; not your restless, quicksilvery fellow, who can neither take his 
own “ ease at his inn,” nor will he allow any one else to do so ; who 
gets up before sunrise, and is, consequently, dead beat before it has crossed 
the meridian ; and instead of really enjoying a day’s sport, a cool bottle of 
claret after dinner, qualified by a tumbler of mountain dew hot with, and 
perhaps just one cigar to prevent indigestion, or a little moderate “ vingt- 
et-un” to pass the evening merrily, quits the table for an arm-chair, and 
in five minutes is snoring like a buffalo. Sportsmen, permit us to re- 
commend your taking it easy, as the midshipman of that name so jusly 
advised and practised, whether it be in the turnips in September, or on the 
moors in August. This is the plan w e have hithertc pursued, and we 
have found it to be both successful and agreeable, notwithstanding all that 
has been said and written about the want of scent after mid-day. 

On the morning subsequent to our chase of the roc-deer, which 
unfortunately was to be our last at Mcggernie on that occasion, having 
engaged ourselves to visit other friendly quarters, we had determined to 
take a sort of rambling excursion all over the hills around and in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the castle, and with this arrangement the whole 
party were luckily w r ell pleased. Having therefore, as usual, made sad 
havoc among the dainties which vere bountifully spread before us, we 
prepared ourselves for another day of entire enjoyment. Human thoughts 
will, however, wander in the best regulated brain, which unquestionably 
ours ik not ; and we could never divest our mind, as we sat at the bounti- 
ful board, of the idea, that could the founder of that ancient pile, in which 
we w^ere then so happily domiciled, but walk into the room at the very 
moment we were about to plunge a fork into the breast of a cold grouse, 
pr in the act of lifting up the cover of some smoking dainty, the chieftain’s 
hand might chance to seek the sharp skeinduh, and play with us the same 
trick we were playing with the game. To add to tins wandering of our 
imagination, the protrait of some grim, old laird, with long and flaxen Curly 
wig {evidently one of his descendants’), whose physiognomy was adorned 
by, in ancient gilded frame, scowled at us, as we sat in our usual seat, face 
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to face with the old gentleman. The tip of his nose appeared to change 
colour at every morsel we ate, and at times so startled us that we were 
literally on the point of jumping up and laying hold of the back ^hc 
chair for protection ; and on on?i occasion we were nearly choked b^he 
back-bone of a trout when admiring the frill of his shirt. 

We must proceed, however, on our sporting walk, instead of dwelling 
on the family portraits of the Stewarts, of Glen Lyon, or the matinal 
dainties of Meggernie Castle. Nevertheless, as there are already Meg- 
gerriie “ stakes” at the Liverpool meeting, we see no reavson why there 
should not be potage d la Meggernie in the glen. We shall, however, 
say no more on this international subject, otherwise we may be taken for a 
gastronomist, which we are not, instead of an enthusiatic sportsman, which 
we really are. Indeed, we already fancy we hear some good-natured Nor- 
folk or Hampshire smiire, who lias killed his twenty brace of partridges in 
the morning, and is snoozing over the <fi Mag*.” in the evening, excluiming 
“ Damned” — no we never swear — “ Devilish fat, lazy fellow this Mr Lin- 
ton must he, who lays down the law so decidedly about early rising and 
gormandizing ; who gets up at eleven, stuffs himself, ami looks at old 
family pictures till twelve, and then calls it tuking it easy.” You are in 
error, squire ; be cool ; we are neither fat nor lazy ; we weigh nine stone 
three pounds in tops and unmentionables, and just nine stone in nankeens ; 
we eat less than most men, and though we do not rise early, we go to bed 
late, and never could sleep after dinner. Twenty miles to cover with you 
any day you please. But now to the hills ; come and take another walk 
with your fat, lazy friend : he heartily offers you a share of the sport. 

Once more the keeper and the gallant-looking fellow, his aid — (who, 
by the by, had he been in any station but that of a keeper, we should have 
endeavoured to hare enlisted as a Life-guardsman ; for in his kilt he 
looked well enough ; but in the cuirass, and mounted on one of those 
unequalled black chargers which adorn the portals of the Horse Guards, 
he would have been a fit escort for our lady the Queen) — awaited our 
commands for the day's march. 

“ Good morning, Donald ; splendid weather for the hills. What 
luck shall we have to-day ?” 

4fc Yes, sir, "tis a braw season. May-be we shall meet with some 
blackcock beyond the garden-dyke ; I saw at least fifty of them this morn- 
ing, feeding soon after day-break.” 

“ The devil you did ! Why were we not called ?” 

He laughed in reply, as much* as to say, u It would have been of no 
avail.” He was quite right, he would have called in vain. * 

“ Then let us try for these birds at once.” 

And away we went. Our party was strong : we had four guns, a 
host of gillies, and two brace of dogs, who, notwithstanding their 
exertions of the day previous, were tolerably fresh and full of spirit, 
save the gallant Bran, who, though suffering from his severe injury, 
was nevertheless all eagerness to be of the party ; this, however, we 
valued him too much to permit. 

We had scarcely reached the wall already alluded to, within fifty yards 
when we felt ourselves seized by the shoulder in Donald's powerful grip. 
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“ There they are,” said he. “ Hist, hist” ; and the whole party were made 
to understand that the game were in sight. And a pretty view for a sports- 
mmrtB eye, in good truth, it afforded ! In a sort of stubble-field — if stubble 
itoR be termed, in such a wild valley As there presented itself 1 — about 
half gun-shot from the wall, we beheld what seemed, to the eye of an in- 
experienced sportsman, or, we should rather say, to a sportsman unaccus- 
tomed to this species of game, a multitude of large ravens, employing them- 
selves in gleaning. On a nearer inspection, however, these ravens appear- 
ed to have curly tails, adorned witii a white feather or two intermixed, as 
a relief to their gloomy blackness. There they remained these proud, and 
plump Highland blackamoors, os if waiting iri defiance of attack, and de- 
termined to resist our rude intrusion on their feeding territory. Luckily, 
however, it was not our first acquaintance with their peculiarities ; and 
those of the glen, by whom we were accompanied, were up to all the trickery 
and cunning of these splendid birds. We crave one moment while we add, 
though we know not why, that it appears, by general sporting acquiescence, 
permitted to shoot a blackcock how you can, when you can, and wherever 
you find him. Now, were we to see a pheasant sitting on the top of a 
park- wall — which we frequently have seen — none but a poacher or a pot- 
hunter would deign to fire at the beautiful aminal till it “ fluttered in the 
air but with the blackcock 

C'esi autre chose : 

Bang when you can, and over it goes. 

Precaution and silence was, therefore, the word of command, in or- 
der to secure success. Luck, for the time, placed us in a good position ; 
and, having crept up to the wall, we rested our double-barrels on the top 
within twenty yards of the formidable black army ; ii. fact, we managed 
just comfortably to bring five glossy heads along the sight, and, with 
nervous excitement, were on the very point of pulling the trigger, when a 
confounded gillie sneezed — only sneezed — but it was a detestable sneeze : 
we have hated people with colds ever since. This was enough ; the whole 
pack rose in a dense cloud ; not a moment was to be lost. Instead of the 
murderous aim we had chosen, as we thought, so cunniugly, we had no al- 
ternative but that of banging into the centre of the flock. Down came 
two black bodies, plump like coals, from the heavens ! Bang 1 bang ! went 
the file firing from right to left ; over the wall we jumped, keepers, gillies, 
shooters and all, to pick up the dead and make prisoners of the wounded. 
This, however, proved not so easy a matter as might be supposed ; two 
lay dead as hammers — a simile we cannot explain ; three others were only 
legged or winged, and they made a desperate attempt to escape ; but the 
pack of bipeds, all eager for their prey, were too strong for them, and after 
flouudering, ancle deep in swamp, over flowery heather and rough stones, 
all were at length captured in life, and bagged in death — two brace and 
a-lmlf, no bad commencement for the day ; though the skirmishing which 
obtained the victory might not have been exactly in sporting regie. Never 
mind grumblers : it caused much mirth, and pardon for the sneezer. True, 
we bad expected at least six brace ; but we are easily satisfied, the half 
loaf contents us $ and on the party walked, hoping for better luck next time. 
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Having reached the mountain-slopes, hares rose here ami tlierc and 
everywhere, before and around us ; and we succeeded in killing two brace, 
after some very interesting runs. On our arrival at the summit of the 
mountain, the day, which hitherto had been cloudy, dark, and misty, •be- 
came brilliant and clear, the sun bursting forth in unrivalled splendour, 
and tfie view of a hundred mountains seen almost to the summit of Hen 
Nevis, the wide, dark-looking, and extensive grouse-ground and valleys 
which lay in solemn grandeur at our feet, was a picture of unequalled in- 
terest alike to the sportsman, artist, and lover of nature’s wildness. Add 
to this the calm waters of Loch Rannoch, nearly twelve miles in length, 
and two of general breadth, which lay, as it appeared, almost at the foot of 
the mountain on which we stood ; aud though literally two miles distant, 
the mountain shadows on its waters were quite distinct, so still and placid 
was all around. This beautiful lake, glittering and sparkling ever qnd anon 
as the sun’s rays, darifened by a passing cloud, which swept through the 
heavens, left on its unruffled surface gloomy and flittering shadows, is the re- 
sort of a large-sized trout, probably not delicate eating, but affording ample 
sport with the rod. And many there are who eagerly seek permission to 
try their skill with the fly, from the owners of the extensive shooting 
grounds by which it is surrounded ; the principal one being the Earl of 
Mansfield, who rents the moors immediately contiguous to Meggernie, for 
which he pays a large annual rent. In this desirable sporting possession 
he succeeded Lord Grantly, and although we believe • his first season of 
sport did not average his expectations, yet during those which have follow- 
ed, though his outlay may be large, the total of his game-book lias been 
most ample. Loch Rannoch is bordered on the north by a long, lone 
eminence of gentle slope, regular and unbroken outline ; whereas the hills 
to the south are higher and more abrupt, and stand distinctly apart the one 
from the other. Of all these beautiful scenes, nature tendered us a superb 
and truly interesting picture ; but time did not acfmit our dwelling on such 
pleasing objects, though long could we have lingered on such a spot. 

The chirping grouse and silvery ptarmigan awaited our coming near 
at hand most courteously, just granting us sufficient time to admire moun- 
tain, valley, and lake as we walked on, and they were severally pointed 
out to us and named by the keepers (their denominations, however, are 
utterly beyond the power of a sportsman’s pen to write) ; the stillness of 
the scene being alone disturbed as the echoing shot, reverberating from 
hill to hill, told a tale of death to the feathered tribe, among which we were 
fortunate enough to number several* golden plovers ; without exception, in 
our humble opinion, the most delicious morsel that ever was placed tafore 
a delicate appetite, and no bad finish for a hungry sportsman who ha# duly 
attended to the .substantiate, after a long day’s walk. Readers, should you 
not hitherto have tasted this little, well-flavoured bird — always an acqui- 
sition to a game-bag — do us the favour, and yourself the enjoyment, to fol- 
low Mrs Kitchner’s advice, viz., to kill one the first opportunity ; and 
having killed it, should your establishment not be blessed with a cook — of 
course we do not mean one of those fat females in petticoats who most un- 
justly defame the cognomen, but a cook — why write a civil note to 
“ Soyer,” and ask for his brief attention to the succulent little animal, then 
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eat it, and wash the delirious nutriment down with a glass or two of Lafitte, 
if you have any— if not, chateau Margeaux will answer the purpose ; and 
then send us a dozen or two, if you like, for the hint, as we shall then be 
ill*repaid for the pleasure you will have derived. But we must walk on, 
for the day advances, which was our last ou the hills of Mcggernie. 

As we reached the summit of another portion of the Seliieliallion 
range, where the ground was covered with large stones and rocks intermix- 
ed with the heather, surmounted by a cairn, the shepherds’ handiwork, we 
were gratified by the sight of numerous mountain-hares scudding up the 
declivities. A few of these we were fortunate enough to tumble over — 
they make good soup, but eat better as a roast, recollect — and among others 
we w itnessed a very strong, large fellow make direct for the cairn ; higher he 
could not go, and descend towards the valley on the opposite side he cer- 
tainly did not ; we therefore reasonably surmised that he must have taken 
refuge among the loose stones ; and such proving t#be the case, the grey 
old gentleman was quietly removed from lus retreat by the hind legs, and 
snugly deposited in a covered basket with all the energies of life unharm- 
ed ; and this with the intention that he should afford us a little amusemeut 
in the lowlands, as we shall hereafter explain. A flight of blackcocks 
also passed directly over our heads as we were descending, towards evening, 
through the heathered valley leading towards the castle ; w^e had at the 
very moment fired had at a grouse, and w ere, consequently, in the act of 
reloading the discharged barrel when these black gentlemen fluttered, or, 
more properly speaking, sailed through the heavens immediately aloft : 
we had scarcely sufficient time to raise the gun to the shoulder, take a 
hasty aim, and fire ; in fact the shot was one almost at hazard, point blank 
to the skies, at least sixty-five to seventy yards distant ; to our astonish- 
ment and gratification, nevertheless, down came, with a startling thump, 
the most beautiful in plumage and largest blackcock we have ever beheld, 
before or since. So large, so fat and heavy w T as he, that, stewed with 
onions — no bad dish, by the bye — he might have graced the bottom of the 
lord mayor’s table at a civic feast, and been taken for boiled turkey with 
celery, or, a la brochc , would not have failed the palate of an alderman. 
We decided otherwise, however ; and instead of stuffing ourselves with 
him, we graciously permitted him to he stuffed ; and he how figures in a 
glasscase, mourning for himself, doubtless, in his glossy black coat, and 
looking so lively that, were his glass cage but broken, he would surely, 
take wing once more, and fly to meet his mate mid the dark recesses of 
Ben Lawers. 

tWhen the day had nearly closed, we found ourselves 'again on tluj , 
grassy park immediately fronting the castle ; and as the fast receding lign$ , 
of an autumnal evening left us but little time for consideration, we determin- 
ed at once to settle our affairs with the gentleman in the basket, whom we 
had removed from his stony hiding-place. Among the canitye race then 
enjoying a sdjour in the Meggernie kennels were two well bred greyhound 
pups. These had hitherto scarcely ever seen a hare ; certainly they had 
never tasted the excitement of an actual chace. We determined therefore 
on forthwith granting them this pleasing amusement, with the true spirit 
of “ doing to others, &c.,” and we certainly had had our quantum of 
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sport; ergo, the aspirants for future fame at A 1 tear were produced and se- 
cured in slips, and a graceful pair of puppies indeed were they. On the 
cover of the basket being lifted, qway went puss, without hesitation, doubt- 
less nothing loath — like what shall we say ? — like the diable ? — no ! but 
like an uncommon strong and speedy hare, who had been well frightened, 
but not injured or disheartened by a few hours’ imprisonment. The slips 
were loosed : Nature taught the rest, and away flew the puppies, proving 
well their good breeding by stamina and fleetness. Twice had the .snow- 
white hare been turned, when again she stretched before her eager pur- 
suers, immediately in front of the castle where we stood, as if determined 
to swim for life across the river, rather than die by such young foes, when 
lo ! a new enemy appeared on the field of action, who soon decided the 
question. The scene was truly one of amusement : we had at the moment 
entirely forgotten that, previous to leaving the castle in the moTning, a 
favourite and first-rate greyhound hitch, then heavy with pup, had been 
left in one of the rooms fronting the park, where the ebacc was then pro- 
ceeding. The window of this room hud unfortunately been left open, in- 
asmuch as being from eighteen to twenty feet from the ground, it was 
never imagined that an animal in her state would endeavour to escape 
therefrom : nevertheless, we were deceived ; she managed, osi hearing the 
halloos which sounded through the glen as encouragement to the young 
dogs, to raise herself on her hind legs and look out.* The scene which 
presented itself was doubtless most satisfactory to her mind, for not a mo- 
ment did she hesitate. Out from the window she sprung, heavy as she 
W'as, and alighted without injury on her feet : a few strides she made 
across the park straight for the hare, which was running at right angles to 
her. They met, and in on instant it was flung high in the air. Breath- 
less with astonishment, the pups stopped their rapid career, and gazed on 
the lifeless body of their prey; whereas the old lady, none the worse for 
her prowess, walked quietly back towards the castle, as much as to say — 
“ That’s the w ay to do the trick, young’uns : go, get your suppers, and 
recollect the lesson.” This self-said bitch has figured in the Coursing 
Calendar, as the receiver of many a stake ; and the pups she produced on 
this occasion only one w eek after this window -flight all proved very supe- 
rior dogs ; indeed, they may fairly be said to have been in training in their 
mother’s womb. 

The amount of game killed on this day’s excursion, we do not name 
here with any intention whatever of calling attention to its amount ; the 
rough account of our walk must speak for itself, and will quite sufiiriently 
explain that with shooting we combined the pleasure — indeed, the endless 
delight to be found in Nature’s picture-gallery, so variedly and so beauti- 
fully set before us : besides which, had we not a variety of ehaces — the 
last not the least exciting — to say nothing of the storming of black-cocks 
by which we commenced the various amusements of the day ? 

Three brace of these beautiful and glossy black-cocks, nine hares, 
three and a half brace of grouse, three golden plovers, two brace and a 
half of ptarmigan, making a total of twenty-nine head of game, was there- 
fore all we could muster — quite sufficient, believe me, to afford an admir- 
able day’s amusement, even though we numbered four guns in the field. 

IND. SPORT. REV. — VO*. V., NO. IX, V 
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Let it he understood, however, that the grouse grounds of Meggernie pro- 
duce quite sufficient game to secure the utmost amount of killed compa- 
tible, in our humble opinion, with the spirit of a true sportsman who 
shoots — not slaughters ; indeed, at the moment we write this, we have be- 
fore us two letters, dated, the one, Meggernie Castle, August 25th, 1846; 
the other, September 15th, which contains the following information: — 

* 4 We have not done much in the shooting yet, as my party are hardly assem- 
bled ; Mr H. has, however, been out a few times, and at his age (73) done wonders. 
He killed on four different days 26.}, 27}, 30 and 21 brace. There will be no per- 
formance like this in Scotland this year. We have plenty of game. Millions of 
hares l” 

Truly may this be called good sport ; and we will answer for it, not 
a chirper or a bad-tried bird was found among the number. llut this 
gentleman is a true sportsman by heart and deed, and has been so from 
seventeen till seventy-three. May he shoot on for years to come ! The 
other letter states — 

“ The sport has been excellent. We have had great days with the hares. Above 
the wood, on Saturday, we killed 145 hares, 12 brace of grouse, 4 brace of ptarmigan, 
1 roe, 1 golden plover ! We have killed a thousand brace of grouse since the 12th of 
August, though there are but few young birds V* 

Turning to another document, a paragraph taken from a newspaper, 
and we read that on the 12th of August the owner of Monzies, a large 
property near Crieff, in Perthshire, killed and bagged on his moors the 
astonishing amount of 1 90 brace of grouse. 

We have no patience to proceed further in such details ; for with- 
out we heard the fact asserted by him who did tin foul deed, which 
courtesy would compel us to believe, we own we imagine it to be impossi- 
ble for any single gun to commit so great a slaughter unless the packs of 
grouse rose every ten yards immediately under the nose of the shooter, so 
that each volley could settle a dozen birds at least. On naming this fact 
to a friend who, like ourselves, would rather at this moment be walking 
over the grouse hills, or riding at the rear of the stag-hounds over Dart- 
moor than be the last in London, he at first endeavoured to excuse the 
murder hv saying that this feat, as he had been told, was undertaken for 
the purpose of proving the abundance of game to be found on this pro- 
perty, the proprietor being anxious to sell it, If such be really the case, 
we can only say that had we been desirous of becoming a purchaser, we 
should prefer to buy it with game on the grouse hills rather than without, 
which an act such as we have related must tend to annihilate for ever. 
According to the old maxim, however, every man has a right to do what 
he will with his own ; and, having said thus much, we take our leave of 
the destroyer of one hundred and ninety brace of grouse, with the hope 
that he had the courtesy so send some of them to his friends in the south. 

Daylight had now closed, and the bright moon shone in majesty over 
mountain, lake, and glen ; millions of stars glittered in the mighty heavens ; 
the early frost of autumn already whitened the grassy park, and the keen 
attoosphere without told with double force on the comforts prepared for us 
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within, as with one more look on the sparkling waters of the Lyon, and 
the shadows of the dark woods on its margin reflected by the moonbeams, 
and the towering hills beyond, we closed the shutters, and turned to the 
blazing wood and peat fire, and then joined our friends at the well-suppli- 
ed board. Stewed hare at top ; roast grouse at the bottom ; then the 
hotch-potch and the haggles — the latter a dish the eating of which Gught 
to have been forbidden by an article in the Union. Yet was this repast 
one most grateful to the palates of tired and hungry sportsmen ; and as 
the toddy glass went round for those who preferred it, and the mulled 
wine for those who did not, and the skirmishes on the hill-tops were fought 
over again and again, who so merry as we ? Years have now passed : many 
many more may pass ; yet long shall we remember this brief visit to the 
Glen of Lyon as one bright spot in the journey of a life on which the 
clouds have not seldom lowered with unusual darkness. On the*moiTow 
we were to quit a scene, perhaps for ever, which had been to us one of 
unusual happiness. Well, he it so ; yet long may the inhabitants of the 
wild glen live in peace and plenty ! We sought them for our gratifica- 
tion ; we left with much regret. It was our intention to start early, and 
walk direct through the glen, passing Loch Lyon and Ach and making our 
first halt at Inverouran, a small lone house, twenty-five miles from the 
castle westward. But as we hope for your company in our walk, so we 
shall defer our description of it till a night’s rest lias refreshed our mental 
as well as physical powers — so 

“ Good night ! good night ! 

May visions bright 
Sweet slumber o’er you hover, 

Nor fancy bring 

Upon her wing • 

One thought to cloud to-morrow.” 

When most fatigued, however, sleep will not always readily obey the 
tired and fevered traveller or the over-fatigued sportsman — particularly so 
when his brain is overwhelmed with thoughts which rush through the ima- 
gination, now bright and beautiful, then dark and gloomy ; like the stars 
of heaven, now shining forth in brightness, then lost to view by the pass- 
ing cloud. This waking of the brain, though the body reclines in rest, 
may also be much increased by any little excitement previous to the hour 
of rest ; and, we must admit that we had a fair share of the grateful juice, 
which, doubtless, could the fruit which produced it have reasoned, as it 
ripeued for the wine-press on the sunny hill of Portugal or France, would 
never have submitted to be bottled up for the gratification of grouse-shoot- 
ers in the Western Highlands. Nevertheless it was there, and we drank 
it — possibly a glass, just one glass too much of it ; and the consequence 
was that instead of joining in the chorus of snores which sounded from 
time to time from ncighlKmring rooms, we lay thinking and ruminating 
and building castles, and bringing down grouse ; and among other things, 
we painted the following picture — perhaps not with the skill of an artist, 
but nevertheless truthfully — as far as onr recollection will permit. 
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The hour was about six, the weather beautiful, the season late in J uly. 
We were strolling quietly homewards across Grosvener Square, admiring 
with much satisfaction the unusual greenness of its central garden, the 
dear blue sky above us, and the many gay and well-dressed children who 
were enjoying their gambols within the iron rails ; ruminating also, and 
with justice, on the many joys and comforts granted us, to mitigate the 
bitter cares amid life’s dark and fleeting dream of wretchedness, as we 
watched the numerous splendid horses, handsome carriages, and fair and 
well adorned occupants as they rolled rapidly by, when our attention was 
more particularly called to an unusually well-appointed equipage which 
had stopped at one of the houses in the square. The horses were noble 
animals, the servants remarkably well but plainly dressed — indeed, the 
carriage, the harness, and everything was peculiarly striking from its total 
absence jof all unnecessary ornament, and yet complete elegance and dis- 
tinction in general appearance ; yet if the carriage, servants, and beautiful 
horses had caused us to turn our attention to them, how far more were we 
attracted by the appearance of the fair and elegant woman who so grace- 
fully reclined within it, face to face with two as beauteous children as 
mother's eye ever looked upon with fondness, or we ever had the pleasure 
of beholding ; in fact, the whole picture, drawn as it is from nature — the 
high-bred mother, the lovely children, the horses, the whole combined 
was a most perfect specimen of the wife, the mother, and the parent of 
England’s most noble race. And yet no pride nor care sat on her fair 
young brow, but the bright, and beaming smile which lightened up her 
sweet face as she gazed on the loved ones near her, and the clear blue eye 
and winning grace of that gentle countenance, once seen couhl never be 
forgotten ; indeed, the sweet and childish expression of the girl who faced 
us as we passed slowly on can never he obliterated «from our memory. 
This is a true but simple sketch of an English mother in the higher ranks 
of society; and if we may judge from the many beautiful children which 
are now daily to he seen driving about during the London season, we 
we would fain hope that fashion no longer forbids to those amenable to its 
laws the pleasure of proving to the world they love the companionship of 
their offspring. There may he, as doubtless there are, many pictures 
similar to that we have endeavoured to describe, daily to be seen during 
the season ; and doubtless the same fond mothers, met in the parks by day, 
at night may he found partaking of scenes of gaiety and revelry, when 
these loved objects of their tender care are hushed in their infantine slum- 
bers. Yet he assured there is many and many a bright face, many a noble 
heart , 0 many a young and affectionate wife, who participates in the frivoli- 
ties of fashion from the nature of her position far more than from the na- 
ture of her inclinations, and who can most fully appreciate the beauties and 
delights of the country beyond the precincts of Kensington Gardens and 
the parks. Aye ! hundreds are there, who look forward with delight to 
the period which emancipates them from the supposed pleasure of a Lon- 
don season, to the real ones to he found on the tlowery-lieathered moun- 
tains of Scotland, the wooded parks of England, and the green hills of 
But mark the sequel of this rough sketch ; rough, we say, for 
all^ivas rough in memory, compared to the outline of those cherub faces 
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we had looked on but for a moment for the first time, and, as we then 
believed, for the last. And yet it was so willed that we should meet- again 
— but where ? in Grosvenor Square ? — no, surely not ! Another London 
season had passed and was forgotten ; another bright summer had waned, 
and winter’s rigours were over. The rich harvest of a second had been 
well nigh culled, when either duty or pleasure, but most probably the hit- 
ter, found us in the extreme north-west of Scotland. 

The hour was about the same, the season somewhat later, but the sun 
shone as brightly, and the scene was far, far more beautiful than Grosve- 
nor Square, as, in company with a companion who, like ourselves, loves 
to combine his sporting visits to different parts of the kingdom with a 
glimpse of Nature’s beauties wherever to he found, we were quietly walk- 
ing our horses along the margin of a beautiful lake, the sides of which 
were overhung with luxuriant birch trees and mountain ash. All was so 
still, so bright, so beautiful, that as we looked on the rugged mountains, 
the green woods, and the clear waters near which we lingered, the busy 
world and the thronged city and the multitude might well he forgotten. 
The daily strife of man with man, the bitter sorrows of family contention, 
the agony of poverty, the sovereignty of wealth, the daily toil for bread, 
the follies of worldly pleasures, the darkness of crime, and the wearying 
feverish hours of the sick-bed, were lost to thought in the contemplation 
of Nature’s loveliness, by which on all sides we were surrounded. Thus 
we rode on, in much enjoyment of the scene, when, as we turned a sharp 
corner of the road, a totally different prospect presented itself : the pat h, 
which had hitherto been secluded by the trees which covered the moun- 
tain slopes, now opened on a wide and extensive range of heathered hills, 
rising one above another in the far distance. We drew the rein in admi- 
ration of this splendid prospect. When about a hundred yards from the 
spot where we had halted, we beheld a party o£ equestrians riding slowly 
down the mountain-side towards the road : on their nearer approach, wc 
discovered that the leader of the party was a lady ; gracefully she sat, and 
carefully she guided a handsome and powerful Highland Galloway; by 
her side, on a rough Shetland pony, a very picture of its race, rode a 
beautiful boy, some eight or ten years of age. The rear of the party was 
brought up by a steady and well-appointed groom, who held by u rein at- 
tached to its bit another, but smaller Shelty, on which, gaily laughing, sat 
a lovely girl, probably a year younger than the boy, who doubtless was her 
brother. In such a spot, so secluded and yet so interesting, the appear- 
ance of this, riding party — so unusual a sight — was naturelly a cause of 
much surprise. How much more so, however, was our astonishment 
when, on their reaching the road, we beheld the same beautiful woman, 
and the same lovely children, whose presence two years previously had 
delighted us in Grosvenor Sqoare ! The fair lady had no L6ndor> appoint- 
ments ; no park habit ; no thorough-bred steed ; no flowing feather or 
cashmere shawl ; — a plain straw bonnet covered her small and well-form- 
ed head ; a skirt of tartan served as a riding dress ; but the same kindly 
smile, the same bright look graced her fair face, which, pale and beutiful 
in Grosvenor Square, was now tinged with the hue of health, gained 
doubtless from the fresh air of the mountains among which with her chil- 
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dren she was now enjoying herself ; and the boy, with his Glengarry bon- 
net proudly placed on a head from which his long golden hair floated in 
the breeze — how well he sat his pony ! How joyous was his look, as by 
his mother’s side he rode — true specimen of the noble house of which in 
future years he may become the head. And the sweet girl — how she 
laughed and rode along, appealing to the faithful servant, as much as to 
say, <£ Let me ride free: I fear not !” Then turning towards a noble deer- 
hound, w'ell nigh as large as her pony, who trotted by her side, as if proud 
of his darling charge, she caressed him with her sweet young voice, as he, 
with large and brilliant eyes, looked up and answered her caresses. We 
could have pressed her to our heart. But this was not all the picture. 
On the snmmit of a small hill, from which they had descended, were scat- 
tered here and there a party of sportsmen. Their dogs were in the act 
of seeking game ; and the constant sharp echoes of the guns’ report, as it 
rattled through the mountains, told of an addition to the game-book, and 
added to the childish delight of those who felt they were partakers in the 
pleasures and sports— the mother, of her husband : the children, of their 
father. Landseer ! why were you not there, to put on canvas, in all the 
beauty of your colouring, that which our pen has but vainly endeavoured to 
convey ? But the scene shifted, and we turned to sleep, with the hope that 
a bright sunshine would welcome our rising. 

“ What various scenes ! and, oh ! what scenes of woe 
Are witnessed by that red and struggling beam ! 

Through crowded hospital behold it stream ; 

The ruined maiden trembles at its gleam ; 

The debtor wakes to thought of gyve and jail ; 

The love-lorn wretch starts from tormenting drjpam ; 

The wakeful mother, by the glimmering pale, 

Turns her sick infant’s couch, and soothes her feeble wail.” 

Sporting Magazine for Dec . Jang . 
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MEET IN G AT THE RACE STAND. 

At a Meeting 1 of the gentlbmen interested in the Turf, held at the 
Race Stand on the 22d February, 1847, J* P. McKilligin, Es<i., in the 
Chair — 

IV. F. Fergusson , Esq., read the following paper : — 

“ Inconvenience having been felt from the want of a permanent Asso- 
ciation to regulate all matters connected with Racing and to protect the 
interests of the Turf, the undersigned, comprising the Stewards of the 
Races for the present season, and all the past and present owners of horses 
now resident in Calcutta, have resolved to form themselves into the Cal- 
cutta Turf Club, under such rules as shall hereafter from time to time he 
agreed upon. After this date election to the Club will take, place by 
ballot.” 

The above paper bore 3f> signatures. 

Proposed by J. Staniforth , Esq., seconded by IV. Orel/, Esq., and 
carried unanimously, that the Calcutta Turf Club be constituted in the 
terms of, and for the purposes proposed in, the paper now laid on the 
table ; that its nucleus be the names thereunto affixed, with the remaining 
members of the old Jockey Club, and that the Calcutta Turf Club 
be established from this date. 

W. F. Fergusson , Esq., read the following suggested rules : — 

That the election members shall be by ballot; each candidate to he 
proposed and seconded ; mime to be put up in the Race Stand for one 
week and one black hall out of six to exclude. The ballot box to remain 
open for four clear days and twelve balls to make a ballot. 

That a Committee of five members he elected to manage the affairs 
of the Club, and to receive and decide on all references. 

That the following gentlemen form the Committee until the 1st De- 
cember next, on which date the election shall annually take place : — 

J. Staniforth , Esq., J. Beckwith, Esq., W. Grey, Esq., YV. F. Fer- 
gusson, Esq., and W. P. Grant, Esq. 

That the Committee appoint a Secretary to the Club. 

That immediately after the last Calcutta Meeting the Club shall take 
measures to prepare a prospectus for the ensuing season, and appoint 
Stewards, Secretary, &c., for the Races. 

That the admission fee to the Club shall be one gold mohur, and the 
annual subscription one gold mohur ; the first subscription to he due on 
admission and the following one on the 1st Dec. of each year in adduce: 
non-payment when called upon to forfeit the right to be a member of the 
Club. 

That of Turf Club Purse shall be given annually in the First Meeting, 
of such amount as the funds will admit of. 

That the Race Stand and the Course be under the control and ma- 
nagement of the Club through its Committee. 

That the Committee from time to time frame such rules as may be 
necessary, which shall be binding when approved of by a General Meeting 
of the members of the Club. 
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The above rules were discussed and unanimously adopted. 

Proposed by W. F. Fergus sou, Esq., seconded by J. Rennie , Esq., 
and carried unanimously, that thanks he given to Mr Hume, for his past 
services as Secretary of the Races, and th&t he be requested to continue in 
office. 

Proposed by A. de //. Larpent, Esq., seconded by J. Staniforth , 
Esq., and carried unanimously — that W. Bracken, Esq., be requested to 
accept the office of Judge of the Races. 

Proposed by W. F. Fergusson, Esq., seconded by Major Clapton, 
and carried unanimously — that J. Staniforth , Esq., J. Beckwith, Esq., 
and William Grey, Esq., be requested to prepare a prospectus for the two 
Meetings of the ensuing season. 

The following gentlemen were then elected Stewards for 1847- 
48:— * 

G. Rushby, Esq., J. Beckwith, Esq., W. Grey, Esq., Captain 
Lang, and C. Marten, Esq. 

(Signed) J. P. McKilmgin, Chairman. 

The Committee appointed James Hume, Esq., Secretary to the Cal- 
cutta Turf Club. 

James IIume, 

Secretary , C. T. C. 
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The interest excited by this brilliant affair was* increased as the hour 
of starting for the Cup approached, by a degree of mystery and uncer- 
tainty which appeared to be hanging over the proceedings. At an early 
hour, we repaired on board the Sea/orth* which we, in common with 
many others, imagined to be the vessel honored with the patronage of the 
Stewards, especially as tlui^Jlendrzvoas flag was flying at the fore. Cap- 
tain Higgs, it appears, received a letter from the Secretary of tin* Bombay 
Yacht Club, intimating the intention of the Steward?* * ml (heir friends to 
come on board, and requesting him to be “ at home” to receive them, to 
which lie, with bis well known urbanity and arrothtnoda/imtrss, cIcmt- 
fnlly consented. The couches and chairs underneath the aw mug, and a 
table well supplied with “ the good tilings of this hie," proved that he 
was anxious, not only to welcome, hut also to eu(< rtnrn, his expected 
guests. But to our astonishment and dismay, the Stewards icpaired on 
hoard the Margaret , a Government. schooner at anchor in the harbour, 
and the “ladies and gentlemen” to I lie t’untae, which had, at a late 
hum, been “taken lip” for the occasion. We do not intend to “spoil 
the sport,” or rather, our little history of the sport, by passing any imidi- 
oils remarks on the conduct of the Stewards in this matter, hut we think it 
right to express our opinion that ('aptniu Higgs ought, to have been ap- 
prised of the change in* the arrangements. It caused disappointment to 
many, and certainly re (pi ires a little explanation* 

When, fairly established on the quarter deck of the Sraforfh , we bed 
time to look about us — we were much struck with the livcU appearance 
which the harbour, usually so sombre, had assumed, as if t. uchen by the 
magic wand of a fairy, or water sprite. H. M. S. Fo.v and the different 
Steamers were dressed, in honor of the day, — covered with fl *:»s from 
stem to stern. At the time of our arrival, the Daring and Foam were 
the only yachts moored at the rendezvous ; hut you could see Ihe others 
gliding about the harbour, as if trying their wings before the protracted 
flight, or perhaps we had better term it, in the phraseology of the turf, 
“the canter* before the race.” Aleauwhile the expectant spectators, fain 
to while away the lagging moments, (for it is now only £ past 2) found 
plenty of objects for amusement and remark. A little love of a steamer 
called the Jim (Hibernian for (Jem, we presume) attracted a good deal 
of attention. It w r as really wonderful to see the foam cast up bv her 
miniature paddle wheels, and we could not help thinking of some very 
little people, who nevertheless manage to make some noise in the world, 
and go foaming through life. And then the betting. As the hour draws 
near, bets are freely offered, and as freely taken ; the Jthoderiek Ultu 
evidently the favorite, although backers were found for the Sophy ami the 
Foam w hile we, too consistent to change, continued to support the l)ar~ 
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ing. An impromptu sweep was got up on board the Seaforth , for which 
tiiere were more entries than prizes. And now, as we talk, the scene 
becomes more and more animated. (May I trouble you for the glass, 
Captain?) See, the Stewards have arrived, there’s Mr Hunter at his po»t, 
and hark ! oh yes, that must be Captain Boulton’s voice. The Camac 
is getting her steam up, evidently preparing for a start ; there's a large 
party of Officers and Ladies hastening to get on hoard the Foj,\ Our 
own deck is beginning to till bunder-boats and dingies keep coming along- 
side, and already there has been an avv.ul consumption ot sandwiches and 
sherry. We are a right merrie party, and amuse ourselves capitally, by 
criticising the competing vessels, now nearly all assembled, and in readi- 
ness. La! here comes the Eleanor ; it is quite plain she hasn’t a chance 
of winning, although manned by as noble ji crew as heart can desire. 
And hei^’a L' Hi ro tide lie : she’s the girl for my money, and 1 have already 
a considerable sum upon her. By Jove ! theie's the signal gun: ‘’make 
ready” it says as loud as it can speak. Bang ! Bang ! up go the sails, aird 
now they are off, a g rudely start it is. Foam s tirst, HJioderick follows, 
Hat ing and Sophy walk the waters side hy bide, and Ennore brings up 
the rear, in so sluggish a manner, hy the way, that the words k * to; lorn 
hope*’ come incontinently to our lips. The Camac next slips her anchor, 
uml stands out to sec ; and we of the Seaforth, not being able to go forth 
to sea, quietly come to an anchor on deck, and solace ourselves with 
cheroots and champagne. Not long, however, another gun gives notice 
that the second race has commenced, and on rushing to the side of the 
deck, we see L' Hi ro udclle , Mischief \ and Eleanor , already otF. Now 
speculation concerning the amateur rowing match is rife, it is rumored 
that the Blue Belle won't start, for a very good reason, because she can't , 
being rotten and leaky, and if she fails, there can be no race for three 
must stait. While all thir conversation, and the discussion of eatables and 
drinkables” is proceeding, the Foam has rounded the Hag vessel, closely 
followed hy the Rhoderick Dim , Sophy , Daring, and Ennore , all being 
round in three minutes, which was the interval between the tirst and last 
boat. Now comes the tug of war; going out, it was plain sailing; but 
coming home again, — that’s the difficulty. The Foam appeared to be 
first, hut the Rhode rick Dim and the Sophy were to windward of her 
considerably, and so far had the advantage. C aptain Gillett made a 
leeltle mistake after lie had come about, and the consequence was, that 
lie had to make two tacks, and the others got round before him. The 
Rhoderick Dim and the Sophy just cleared the SeaJ’orth , and only just; 
it was touch and go with them both. Our want of space, and the in- 
creasing darkness at the time, prevent our giving a detailed description of 
the second heat. Suffice it to say, that the sailing powers of the boats 
were taxed to the uttermost, that the Sophy and Foam both tried hard to 
win, and really deserved success ; but the nautical skill and science dis- 
played in navigating the favorite, brought her in tirst, amidst boisterous 
applause and cries of fck Bravo! Hunt!” The Sophy, which went round 
ftoout^a minute afterwards, also came in for a share of the cheering which 
was expended on Wednesday afternoon. The Foam , 6 minutes after, 
approached Rendezvous boat, and then went modestly home. (Better 
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luck next time.) Tlie Dxring and Eunore were nowhere. Annexed is 
an account of the result. 

First Race. 


First Round. — Rhori crick, .. .. 4. 15. 45 

Sophy, . . . . 4. 16. 10 

Foam , .. .. 4. 21. — 

Daring, . . . . 4. 24. — 

Ennrjrc , .. .. 4. 39. — 

Second Round. — Rhoderick , .. •• 6. 1. 50 

Sophy, • • 6. 3. 50 

Foam, 6. 10. — 

4 


Second Race. 

L'HirondelU beat the Mischief by about 15 minutes. Eleanor “all 
behind.” 


Third Rice. 

Miss To# was the winning' boat. 

Fourth Race. 

Taffy Ho beat the Blue Devil easily : Blue Bells* compelled to pull 
up, in a leaky state. 

Bombay Telegraph and Courier , Jany. 8. 


Great expectations had, with reason, been raised with respect to the 
third Yacht Club itegatta this season, and, with one exception, they were 
abundantly realized. In the first place, the fact that a “ Ladies' Cup” 
was to be contended for, was, in itself, sufficient to excite the deepest in- 
terest. In the “good old times” of Chivalry, when knights sans pe y tr 
et sans reproche were wont to flourish ; when woman was worshipped as 
a*divinity ; when her smile was regarded as ample reward for a thousand 
toils and dangers, and her frown was looked upon as the severest ill that 
flesh was heir to ; in those good old times, we say, what was the only 
prize that was valued and esteemed above all besides, which had power 
to bring together the brave from all parts of the world, to the arena of 
contest; which nerved the arm, and steeled the breast, and rendered man 
indifferent to danger and careless even of death ? ’Twas a fair kdye’s 
hand ; and sometimes, even the hope of winning a sweet smile from 
beautiful lips, or an expressive glance from beaming eyes, u>as enough ; 
nay, men have been known to fight d V out ranee for the chance of secur- 
ing a glove from that lily hand, ora lock of that flowing hair. Well, well, 
those times are — not these ; but we are gladdened when we are able to 
notice any symptom of returning love for the customs of our ancestors, 
even though it should be hut a ghost of the past ; and yesterday was, 
therefore, one of our happy days. The ladies of Bombay, be it known, 
anxious to encourage the sports of the sea, and contribute their counte- 
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rtance and support, subscribed for a prize to be entitled “ The Ladies' 
Cup.” We need not say that what is done by the ladies is always w>p// 
done ; and, on this occasion, there was no exception to the general rule. 
The sum raised was large, and the (hip, which recently arrived from 
England, is a niagnifi cut one. ( We hope soon to be able to present our 
readers with a sketch of it.) Of course, when stuck a prize was the 
reward of success, every one who pos.essed «i yacht took care to enter it, 
and the unusually large number of competm; boats was quite sufficient to 
prove the excitement that prevailed. The following are the names of the 
yachts which are entered for the Cup race : — 

No. 1. A Twain, Mr Uuntvr "Red nwl Whit» Pendant. 

2. Amy, 0 «})t. Boulton Name in Flag. 

Eunocc, Air Compton Iftlo ditto. 

4. 'Fanny, CapL. Lynch Cumdr’s V.irlit Flag. 

5. Secern , Capt. Jenkins \arht Flag. 

Second Class, to start at 10 minutes past 3. 

No. 1. Dauntless, Capt. White While with Blue Star. 

2. Foam, C.o>t. Gillett White with Letter F. 

:i. Sophy, Mr Hunter Red Burgu, with St. George’s, Cross. 

4. Danny, Air Howard Fox’s Bmsh. 

5. Jlhoderick Dhv, Capt. Baker M liite with Red Crescent. 

These were all drawn up in battle array when wo reached the scene 
of the aquatic entertainments on Thursday afternoon; and they really 
formed a beautiful flotilla of vessels. With regard to the five first boats, 
it was decided, we believe, uvm. eon. that no one of them, in spite of the 
lime allowed” (10 minutes), had so much us a ghost <nf a chance, in the 
then state of the wind. The Nor na was perhaps the favorite of these, 
from her shape and bail.!, but as she had only just been “put on the 
station,” her sailing powers were little known. The tJnnnre behaved so 
badly last time, that no one felt disposed to put much confidence in her, 
although it was admitted that she was capable of great things if she 
chose, and indeed she came out very strongly, for a fourth or fifth rate 
vessel, and gave the Daring a struggle to secure the fourth place. The 
Severn is an old friend, a very old friend, indeed ; and appeared to us to 
be regarded with looks expressive of ** poor old fellow ! he actually fan- 
cies lie’s still young enough to enter the lists”! The Fanny did run well 
at first, hut was hindered afterwards by the change of wind. „ Of the 2d 
class boats, we can scarcely tell which was the favorite. We believe Capt. 
While, who brought his pretty ei aft the Dauntless from China, and is very 
proud of her, and justly so, entertained no misgivings as to the result of the 
race being that she would be declared the winuer ; but then against what 
competitors had she to contend ! The Hhodertclc Dfut , with all the 
prestige of a recent “ glorious victory” ; the Daring, which once, at all 
events, had a character ; the Sophy, which, it was notorious, intended to 
win, and certainly deserved success; and the plucky little Foam, which 
however, “lost caste” pretty considerably on Thursday. This neccs- 
Barily imperfect sketch of the naval fleet must suffice, since we do not 
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wield the stifle of a Homer, nor, if we did, are we writing nn (Iliad. 
Y r ery placidly were these ships of mimic war resting on the water, 
hut it was the momentary quiet of suspense before an action. Flash, 
hang, goes the signal pun ; and all is hustle in an instant. The R/tndrrick 
Dku , which happened to have anchored a little in advance of the rest, 
allowed them to come up, before it prepared to start, a piece of honor- 
aide and polite conduct which was rewarded with tins highest enco- 
miums from the Stewards and their friends, who, we had well nigh for- 
gotten to mention, were assembled in the little Steamer Snak*\ which was 
adopted as the rendezvous. We must, state here, en passant , that we, and 
many others, besides ourselves, were completely horrified, shocked, scan- 
dalized, aye, and very angry to boot, at the unaccountable m.d unpardon- 
able want of gallantry displayed by every Commander of every ship in the 
harbor. Why, every flag, colour, and steamer should have been disphiyed 
on this auspicious occasion, to *do honor to the libcra’itv and largess of the 
ladies ; and yet not one single vessel was so decked. Shame ! shame ! It 
would he tedious to enter into a detailed description of the progress and 
varied fortunes of the yachts while “ going their rounds." We resign that 
office to some more ready writer, lly examining the lists which are here- 
unto annexed, amateurs will he able to ascertain to a second the time at 
which each yacht went round the flag vessel, the rod flag boat, and the rendez- 
vous boat. When the four vessels which still held on their way rejoicing, 
were returning the second time, and nearing the goal, the interest became 
intense. Captain White kept in shore on the Klephanta side, and his two 
competitors, the Uhoderivk and the Sophy, came up on the Colabuh side, 
of the harbor. 

The Rhoderiek and Sophy rounded the Snake together, the nose of 
the former being a*lit.tle in advance of the Sophy . but only just enough to 
swear by. They got foul of each other, and *the Dauntless, which im- 
mediately followed, thus obtained the LADItiS’ CUP, which we trust 
its gallant owner will he able to keep. The Umpire has decided in favor 
of the Da tint! ess, to the great disappointment of the beaten candidates, 
who have been made to experience the painful truth, that there's “many 
a slip between the cup and the lip.” Our lattice Iris extended to such 
an inconvenient length, that we stop for to-day, although we may find it 
necessary to add a little more at a future opportunity. The following is 
the order in which the yachts went : — 

ROUND THl? LIGHT VESSEL. 


l.vi? round. 2 d round. 



Dauntless, 

3. 

22. 

57. 

4. 

46. 45. 


Rhoderiek Dhu, 

3. 

25. 

45. 

4. 

4 7. 15. 


Sophy, 

3. 

25. 

50. 

1. 

48. 50. 


E>i nor c , 

3. 

17. 

50. 

4. 

55. 20. 


Danny, 

3. 

2 ft. 

10. 

4. 

56. 10. 


Foam, 

3. 

20. 

0. 

(Ia\e up 

the race. 

i 

Alert, 

3. 

16. 

30. 

None 

of these five went 

8 

Norma , 

3. 

19. 

57. 

round the course a second 

9 

Amy, 

Time not taken 


tiuu 

• ; for not one, of them 

10 

Fanny, 

3. 

15. 

30. 

had the remotest chance 

11 

Severn, 

3. 

18. 

25. 

J of success. 
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ROUND THE RED FLAG. 


Dauntless, 
Rhoderick, 
Sophy, 
Foam , 
Daring , 


Rhoderick, 

Sophy, 

Dauntless, 

Daring, 

Eunor e, 

Foam, 


3. 

30. 

18. 

3. 

38. 

25. 

3. 

30. 

J5. 

3. 

40. 

40. 

3. 

40. 

55. 


"] Time not kept the second 
time round. The flag boat 
drifted considerably in the 
I course of the afternoon. 


ROUND TIIE RENDEZVOUS BOAT. 


4. 

33. 

50. 

6. 7. 

50 . 

4. 

34. 

49. 

0. 7. 

50 . 

4. 

31. 

40. ■ 

6. 8. 

45 . 

4. 

42. 

0 . 

Time not taken. 


4. 

4. 

40. 

51. 

0 . 

0 . 

| Gave up the race. 



Second Race. 

For all Boats, with any number of Oars. 


1 st Prize 

Its. 75 


2d do 

„ 50 


3d do 

„ 25 


4th do 

,, 10 


The following entered : — 

1 Mr Constable's 

Cockroach, 

. . C Oars. 

2 Mr Young’s 

Long Tom, 

• • 16 „ 

3 Mr Fox's 

. . Commodore, 

.. 6 ff 

4 Captain Hasting’s 

Philomel, 

.. 12 „ 

5 Captain L.'s 

Robinson Cnisoe, 

.. 8 „ 

0 Mr Young’s 

. . Highland Lad, *' 

.. 6 „ 

7 Mr Dombey’s 

Mm Tocc, 

.. 6 „ 

8 Captain Boulton's 

. . Diana, 

.. 6 „ 

9 Mr Dombey's 

Susan Nipper, 

.. 6 „ 

10 Mr McLean’s 

. . Bonny Lass , 

.. 6 „ 


The Jacks, who composed the crews, went to work in good earnest, 
and, after a sharp contest, Long Tom was proclaimed the victor, Commo- 
dore second. The 3rd and 4th boats having fouled, are to “try again” 
this afternoon ; when there will he another Yacht race, a match having 
been got up between the Daring and the Dauntless. 

The Bine Devils heat their adversaries with the utmost ease. Their 
defeat' at the hist Regatta was attributable to their having two strangers 
associated with them, not Blue Devils at all. 

Ibid , Feb. 6. 
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TUT1C0RIN REGATTA. 


This little out-of-the-way corner was lately enlivened by a Regatta, 
which, under the judicious management of our Master Attendant, spread 
its cheerful influence over the place, and roused it from its usual somno- 
lency. The weather for several days previous had been very tine, and 
much disappointment was at first felt at seeing Tuesday the Kith instant, 
the day fixed for the Regatta, ushered in by heavy rain. However about 
nine o'clock the rain passed off, and a line breeze sprung up from the north 
and east. At eleven o’clock the broad pennant was hoisted from the 
Commodore (Crawford's) yacht 4 Harriet,’ and the boats took their places 
previous to setting sail. 1 

The First Race w r as between schooner rigged boats, of which the fol- 
lowing were entered — 


Mr Mactaggart’s 
Mr Kinncar’s 
Mr Brown’s 
Mr Crawford's 
Mr Coeq’s 

For the second Race were entered — 


Maria . 

George. 

Meg Me rr Hies, 
Marika. 

Dirk Hatteraick. 


Mr Crawford’s 
Mr Mactaggart’s 
Mr Cocq's 
Mr Brtfwn’s 


. . Cutter Harriet. 

... Laiieen Lucy Lang. 

. . Sliding Gunter Johnny Cope. 
. . Cutter Frolic. 


Boats to sail round the ship 4 Tory’ at anchor in the roads 5 miles 
ofF shore. 

Umpire in all cases of dispute Captain Row of the ship 44 Tory.” A 
little before 12 o'clock a gun was fired for preparation to he made, and at 
12 precisely at the sound of another gun the schooners entered for the 
first race made sail. The “ Meg Merrilies” went oft’ well, taking the lead 
which she maintained throughout. The 44 Maria” and George” pressed 
very close and at first appeared to be gaining on the 44 Meg but this 
was only for a short time and the latter gradually left them further and 
further to ieewward. The breeze had been gradually drawing round from 
the east, making it for the greater part of the way a dead heat to wind Ward 
round the ship. At half-past 12, a gun was again tired and the boats en- 
tered for the second race set sail. The 44 Harriet” got under weigh very 
smartly, and went off beautifully followed by the 44 Johnny Cope” and 
44 Frolic.” The anchor of the “ Lucy Long” stuck in the mud, and 
after much tugging at it she was obliged to slip much in the rear of the 
others. She however soon shewed what she was made of, going along in 
a most dashing manner ; on the second tack she got to windward of the 
cutter 44 Harriet” and ran away from her in splendid style. The little 
44 Frolic” did beautifully and soon shewed a clean pair of heels to the 
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44 Johnny Cope” whom slip- saluted in passing with a kind enquiry if 4< he 
was wan kin” yet, and kept on her way dose astern of the 44 Harriet.” 

The “ Lucy Long” meanwhile was tearing away through the water 
like a thing of life, making fast up on the. schooners among whom the 
44 Meg Merrilies” still maintained her place in the van, considerably to 
windward of the others. The 44 Martha” and 44 Dirk Hatteraick”a long 
way to leeward. On, on went the “ Lucy,” making long taeks and leaving, 
the 44 Harriet” who on the contrary was making short hoards far behind. 
At 2 o'clock precisely the 44 Lucy Long” passed round the ship 44 Tory” who 
at the same time displayed her ensign. At this time the jib halyards of 
the * # Harriet” were carried away, which detained her a little although the 
damage was soon repaired. At half past 2, the 44 Meg Merrilies” rounded 
the ship followed closely by the 44 Harriet,” and shortly after by the 44 Maria,” 
on whose heels the little 44 Frolic” pressed most gallantly : by this time 
about 20 minutes to 3, the “ Lucy Long” had cast anchor, having come 
in before the wind at a rattling pace, and in about half an hour more the 
44 Meg Merrilies,” “ Harriet,” 44 Maria,” 44 Frolic,” and “George” : — the 
“Johnny Cope,” and 44 Martha” and “Dirk Hatteraiek” were far behind. 
Not a single ease of fouling or other casualty occurred to render the ser- 
vices of the Umpire necessary. The hay is a line sheet of water for boat 
sailing, and there is plenty of sea room. 

A hall and supper, which passed off with great hilarity, to which the 
presence of many of the fair sex contributed in no small degree, wound up 
the proceedings of the day. 

We won't go home till morning, was the song of the night, and the 
small hours were waning large by the time the scene was closed. A vote of 
thanks to the Master Attendant, to whom we were chiefly indebted for the 
enjoyment we had experienced, was carried by acclamation. 

Madras Alhenmm } March 2. 
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CRICKET MATCHES. 


MILITARY versns CALCUTTA CLUB. 

This match was played on Saturday the 2f>th Dec. Owing- to the 
races the two elevens did not assemble on the ground before twelve 
o’clock, and it was found impossible to finish the match in the regular 
way, but at the close of the day it was so much in favour of the Club 
that the Military gave in, and acknowledged themselves beaten. The 
batting on the side of the (dub was very effective, especially in the second 
innings, as will he seen on reference to the score below, and the bowling 
of Mr O. Wood was truly astonishing; his opponents could not face it, 
and their wickets were lowered one after another in rapid succession. At 
the end of the day the Club were 1 1H> runs ahead, and had still one 
wicket to go down. 

Cluj*. 


1st Tnn/nr/s. I 1 Id Itiltuujs. 


Judge, c. Oakes, b. Stewart 

l:i 

run out 

, , 

9 

Jiichnrdson, b. Walton 

1 

c. Oakes, b. Stewart 


tt 

Lochner, ditto ditto 


run out 


2(1 

(). Wood, ditto Stewart 

0 

b. II. Oakes 


41 

Thompson, ditto Walton 

15 

ditto ditto 


1!) 

Marten, ditto ditto 

i 

ditto ditto 


:? 

Ilobhouse, o. Kinleside,*b. Stewart. , 

4 

not out 


19 

Lougdon, b. Walton 

8 

c. Kmle'.ule, it. Walton 


I 

S. Palmer, not out 

.'5 

c. Walton, b. Breedon 


8 

Alfiop, b. .Stewart 

7 

!). 11. Oakes, 


7 

Shum, ditto ditto 

0 

not out 


13 

Byes 

3 

B\ is 


7 

Wide Balls 

C 

Wide Balls 


5 

Total. . 

70 


Total. . 

1.58 


Mn.in 

r a ii y. 



Lt. Breedon, b. Wood 

• 

.. 

a 


,, Stewart ditto Longden 



<> 


Private Ottley, c. Judg**, b 

. ditto 

* . . 

a 


Lt. II. Oakes, b. Wood 



• 3 


Private Jordon ditto ditto 



0 


Lt. Walton, c. Marten b. ditto 


7 


,, Kinleside, b. Wood 



1 


,, Sneyd ditto ditto 



1 


,, G. Oakes ditto ditto 


. . .. . . 

i) 


,, Snell, not out 


, . . . . . 

2 


,, Hicks, b. Wood 



0 


Byes, &c. 


,, 

0 


Cal. Star . 


Total, , 

32 
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MATCH ON 1ST JANUARY, 1817. 

MILITARY AN1) CIVIL SERVICES ?>, CALCUTTA CLUB. 


The 1st of January is generally devoted to a match between the 
Civil Service and Club, but ou the present occasion, the former, not being 
able to make up an eleven a union of the two services was proposed, and the 
match came off accordingly on the above named day, which, as far as it 
went, proved to be the best contested of any that have hitherto been 
played this season. The Club had certainly the weaker side, being de- 
prived of the services of Mr Masters and one or two other good hands, 
who usually contribute a considerable number of runs to the score, and 
the result proved that they were slightly overmatched, though they made 
a good struggle notwithstanding. — As there was little chance of finishing 
the garde, it was agreed that the match should be decided by the result of 
the tirnt innings. The United Service eleven went in first, and after a 
fine display of batting on the part of Messrs Hob house and If. Oakes, 
and one or two others, they were put out for 124 runs, 19 of which were 
made up by byes and wide. The Club then tried their luck, and com- 
menced by s e.nding Messrs Wood and Currie to the wickets. The former 
after making a splendid leg-hit for t> was disabled by a blow on the knee 
from one of Mr Locliner's balls and obliged to retire for a time, giving 
up his place to Mr »S. Palmer, who by very steady play contrived 
to keep the balls away from his wicket so well, that he eventually 
carried out his bat with the large score of 53 to his name. The 
other players did not make much, except Messrs Currie and .fudge, 
who made their usual good average number of runs. Mr Wood on 
returning to his wicket only added two to his former score, when he was 
disposed of by Mr If. Oakes, whose underhand bowling proved very 
destructive to bis opponents. The total of the Club amounted to HO 
of wlrrh two only consisted of byes and wide balls, leaving them fourteen 
runs behind the “Services.'” On a reference to the score it will be seen 
that the number of runs made off the but by each side was nearly equal, 
being 108 on the side of the Club and 105 on that of their antagonists. 
We must uot conclude this without noticing a superb hit for 7 made by 
Mr Ilobliouse to the leg for which he was loudly applauded — 
services. Score. club. 


G. Oakes, b. Wood 
Uohhowe, ditto ditto 
Lochner, c. Shura, b. Wood 

H. Oakes, b. ditto 
Thomson c. Cooke, b. Slium 
Trevor, b. Shum 

Reid, run out 
Grmdall, not out 
Havana, b. Wood 
Donovan, ditto ditto 
Jones, c, JjQgden, b. Wood 
Bros 

Wide Balls, 

Ibid.] 


2 O. Wood,b. II. Oakes, 
29 ,Ourrie, ditto ditto 

3 S. I Winer not out 
38 Judge, b. (bikes 

9 Lnngdcu, ditto Loehncr 
0 Ciooke, b. Oakes 

0 Shu m, h. ditto 

1 1 Ryan, ditto ditto 
3 Buge tt, s. Loelmer 

1 H. Smelt, run out 

3 Marcus, b. Oakes 
la Byes 

4 Wide Balls 


8 

11 
53 
11 

3 

7 

12 
0 
2 
0 
1 
l 
1 


Total.. 124 


Total, 


100 
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PROSPECTUSES OF RACES TO COME. 

AMENDED PROSPECTUS OF UMB ALLAH MEETING,— 1817. 


First Day , Tuesday, April 6/4. 

First Race . — Match for 20 G. M. P. P. J mile. 

Mr Randall’s Sir Walter, .. 8st. 7 lbs. 

Mr Charles' Prizefighter, . . 9st. Olbs. 

Second Race . — The Welter Trial Stakes of 10 0. M. each, ] forfeit, 
with 20 added for Maiden Arabs, list. 1). 1. Maidens on the day of 
running allowed 7lbs. One G. M. entrance for horses named on or Indore 
the 10th October, 5 G. M. entrance for horses named between that dale 
and 0th Nov., when the race will close. 

Third Race . — Welter G. and T. a Sweepstakes of 10 G. M. each, 5 
forfeit if declared by (i e. m. the evening before the race. Wit h 10 (1. M. 
added for all horses. Id hands to carry 10 stone. Maidens allowed /lbs. 
To close and name 19th November. G. Jl. J). I. * 

Fourth Rare . — “Maiden G. and T.. a Purse of 10 G. M. added to a 
Sweepstakes of 5 G. M., 3 forfeit, for all Maiden Horses. Weight for 
inches, 7lbs. to the inch, 14 hands to carry 1M. One and a half mile. To 
close and name to the Secretary by 12 a. m. on the 5th of April next. 
For this race Joclyes may ride. 


Second day, Thursday, April ftth. 

First Race . — A Purse of 25 G. M. given by Agfa A lie, Arab Merchant, 
for horses purchased from him after the 10th September JH46, added to a 
Sweepstakes of G. M. each. Three years old Ikt. 12!bs. Four lOst. Hlbs. 
Five 11 stone. Six and aged list. 31 bs. G. It. Heats JJ of a mile. To 
close at 12 a. m. on 9th November, and name by 12 a. m. the day preced- 
ing the Meeting. 

Second Race . — The Kootnb Plate, a model of the Kontub Minar in 
silver (to lu; manufactured at Delhi) value 1,000 Its. the surplus iu specie 
by a subscription of 15 G. M. each, 5 forfeit for Arabs. Three yelirs old 
9st. 91bs. Four lOst. Olbs. Five lOst. 1 libs. Six and aged II stone. T. A. 
Maidens at the time of naming allowed 5 lbs. Maidens on the day of 
running allowed lOJbs, one allowance. To close and immebyJ2A. m. 
Nov. 9. 

Third Race . — A Purse of 20 G. M. added to a Sweepstakes of 5 G. 
M. each, 3 forfeit, for all Maiden Arabs on the day of running. J) I. 
Weight for age. Three years old /'it. 41b>. Four Hsl. 2lbs. Five Hst. 
Olbs. Six 8st. 121bs. To close and name fo the Secretary by 12 a. m. on 
the 5th of April next. For this race Joe kies may ride. 
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Third Day , Saturday , April 10 th. 

First Dace. — The Little Go Stakes of 3 G. M. each with 10 added, 
for horses that have never been named for public money or Sweepstakes, 
until the day of naming* for this race, 10 stone. L. M. Heats. To close 
and name to the Secretary by 12 a. m. April 1st 1847. Joclues may 
ride for this race. 

Second Race. — The Shorts. A Sweepstakes of 5 G. M. each, with 
10 added. Arabs lOst. 71bs., C. B.’s, Cape and N. S. W. one stone extra. 
English two stone. Y. C. heats. The Winner of the Shorts at the 
Umballah N. W. Meeting to carry 1 Olbs. extra. 


Fourth Day , Monday, April 12 th. 

First Race. — The Gram and Grass Stakes of 5 G. M. each, with 
ten added. Arabs JOst. Jibs., all others 1 stone extra. G. U. Heats -J 
mile. Winner to be sold for 500 Us. if demanded half an hour after 
the race. To close on the 5th April, and name by 12 v. m. the day before 
the race. There are already four nominations for this raee. 

Second Race, — The Second Ihuballah Great Welter, of 10 G. AT. 
eaeli with 20 added for all hoi ses. Arabs and C. B.’s lOst. 7lbs., C. and 
IV 7 . S. W. 81hs. extra, English two stone. Winners of the Cinballah 
November or the M,cenit Welter 4lbs. extra, both Slits. Maidens on the day 
of naming allowed Gibs., on the day of ru •••<’*»'*• pip , one allowance. 
G. it. H. C. To close ami name November iOth. 


Fifth Day , Wednesday, April 14/ A. 

Match for 50 G. M. P. P. 

Mr Crossman’s Stable. 

Mr Veers do. 

1J mile, Hst. 7lhs. each. 

The Winners’ Handicap. 

The Losers" do. 

No horse can walk over for more than one Purse during the Meeting, 
to which public money is given, but in that case he receives the whole 
.Purse. 

In the event of there not being sn Hi incut funds, which is not how- 
ever anticipated, an equal per rentage will be deducted from each Purse. 


Additional Races for the Meeting days to he set tied hereafter. 
First . — A Purse of 20 G. M., added to a Sweepstakes of 5 G. M. 
each, *1 G. M. forfeit ior all Maiden Arabs on the day of naming. One 
and a^half mile. Weight for age, as specified at foot. To close and name 
to the Secretary by 12 r. m. on the 5th of March next. 

3 years old 7 si. 4 lbs. 

4 M ,, 8st. 2 lbs. 

5 ,, „ 8s>t. Olbs. 

0 ,, „ 8 at, 121bs. 
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Present Subscribers to this Race. 

Mr Randall, 

Mr Charles, 

Mr Green, 

Mr Goodridge, 

Mr Smart. 

Second . — A Purse of 10 G. ML, added to a Sweepstakes of 5 G. M. 
each, 3 forfeit. For all Maiden Horses. Weight for inches, 7h>s. to the 
inch, 14 hands to carry 9 stone, 11 mile. To close and name as the 
Race above. In both these Races Jorhies may ride. 

Third. — A Purse of 100 Rs, added to a Sweepstakes of 20 Rs. each, 
for all bond fide Hacks, 11 stone, G.R. -J of a mile. 'Flic Winner to be 
sold for 250 Rs. if demanded in the usual way. To dose and* name by 
12 a. m. the 5th of April next. 

C. A. WlIEKLWIUCiHT, 
Secretary. 

Delhi Gazette. 


PROSPECTUS OF JULLUNDER SPRING MEETING,— 1847. 


First Day, Tuesday, April 0 th. 

First Race. — The Jullunder Derby of 25 G. M. from the Fund, 
added to a Sweepstakes of 100 Rs. each, for all Maiden Arabs, 9st. / lbs. 
JJ mile race. 

Second Race. — A Purse of 10 G. M., for all Galloways,. Weight 
for inches, 14 hands to carry lOst. A mile race. Entrance 3 G. M. 

Third Race. — A Purse of 5 G. M., for all Hacks, )0st. 7h>s. J mile 
heats. Gentlemen Riders. Entrance 20 lls. The Winner to be sold 
for 500 Rs. if claimed within a quarter of an hour after the race. 


Second Day, Thursday , April S//L 

First Race . — The Mounted (hip given by the Artillery and Mounted 
Corps in the Division, added to a Sweepstakes of SO Rs. cadi, for all 
Horses. Arabs 10st. 4Ibs., C. R. lOst. 71bs., Cape and N. S. W. lOst. 
II lb., English 12st. Winners 1st Race 1st Day to carry 3lbs. extra. 
Round Course and a distance. Maidens allowed 31b. 

Second Race. — The Little Give and Take, of 5 G. M. for all 
Galloways and Ponies, 13 hands 2 inches and under. Weight for inches, 
13 hands 2 inches, to carry lOst. % mile raec. Entrance 20 Rupees. 
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Third Race . — A Purse of 10 G. M. for all Horses. Arabs Ost. 7ibs., 
C. B. Ost, lOlbs., Cape and N. S. W. lOst. 31bs., English list. 31bs. $ 
mile heats. Entrance 3 G. M. 

Third Dai/, Saturday , April 10/4. 

First Race . — The Welter of 15 G. M. for all Horses. Arabs to carry 
list., C. B. 1 1st. 4lbs., Cape and N. S. W. 1 1st. lOlbs,. English 12st. Jibs. 
Maidens allowed 51bs. Round Course and a distance. Entrance 5 G. M. 
Gentlemen Riders. 

Second Race . — Framjee’s Consolation Purse of 200 Rs., for all Horses 
to he weighted according to valuation, 1,200 Rs. to cany 1 1st. and 4!bs. 
allowed for every 100 Rs. under — a mile race. Entrance TO Rs. The 
Winner t*> he sold at his valuation if claimed within a quarter of an hour 
after the race. 

Third Race . — The Give and Take of 10 G. M., 14 hands to carry 
lOst. -J mile heats. Entrance 3 G. M. 

Fourth Day , Tuesday , April 13/4. 

First Race . — The Line Cup, given by the Infantry Officeis of the 
Division, added to a Sweepstakes of 80 lls. each for all Horses. Arabs 
and C. B. lOst. 7lb$., Cape and N. S. W. list., English 12st. 1* mile 

race. Maidens allowed 31bs. 

Second Race . — A Purse of 5 G. M. for all bond fide Ponies. Weight 
for inches, 13 hands to carry Ost. 7lbs. Maidens allowed 7lbs. Entrance 
20 Rs. A mile race. 

Third Race . — Charger Stakes of 10 G. M. for bond fide Chargers, 
which have been ridden as such up to the time of the Meeting, lOst. 7b s. 
each. Half mile heats. Entrance 3 G M. 

Fourth Race . — Cheroot Stakes of 5 G. M. for all Horses, Gentlemen 
Riders. Catch weights. A mile race. Entrance 20 Rs. Winner to he 
sold for 400 Rs. if claimed within a quarter of ail hour after the race. 


Fifth Day , Thursday , April 15/4. 

First Race . — The Winners’ Handicap of — G. M., for which all Horses 
that have won public, money during the Meeting must enter (Hacks and 
Ponies, &c. excepted) optional to Losers. 1 \ mile race. Entrance 3 G. M. 

Second Race . — The Losers’ Handicap of — G. M„ for which all 
TIorses that have run for and not won public money during the meeting 
may enter. Mile heats. Entrance 3 G. M. 

Third Race . — The Shorts of 5 G. M. for all Horses. £ mile heats. 
Gentlemen Riders. Catch weights. Entrance 20 Rs. 

ALSO, 

A Silver Mug presented by the Officers of the 40th Regt. N. I. for 
a Hurdle Race. Round Course 6 Hurdles 3J- feet high. Gentlemen 
Riders. Arabs and C. B. lOst. 7lbs., Cape and N. S. W. list. 4lbs., 
English 12st. Winners once of Hurdle Race to carry 1st* extra. Eri- 
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trance 3 G. M. Mares and Geldings allowed 3ibs. The last race of the 
lust day. 

rules. 

Is/. — In all cases of dispute the Stewards’ decision to he final unless 
they deem a reference to the Calcutta Jockey Club necessary. 

2nd. — No person to run a Horse who lias not subscribed 3 G. M, 
to the General Race Fund, Cheroots, Hacks, Ponies and Shorts excepted. 

3 rd. — Any deficiency in the public money to be made good by an 
equal percentage on the Purses. • 

4 th . — No Horse to walk over more than once during the Meeting 
of the public money. 

5/A. — glares and Geldings allowed 3lbs. 

6 th. — Sealed nominations and entrance money to be sent to the 
Secretary at 1*2 o’clock the day before each Race clay. Nominations to 
be opened at the Ordinary, which will be held each evening previous to 
the Race day unless otherwise provided for. 

7 th. — llorses measuring in shoes or bond Jide Racing Plates to be 
allowed ] of an inch. 

8 th. — Winners to pay 8 Us. and Losers 4 Rs. towards Race Course 
repairs. 

9/A. — The Stewards will not decide on any match not sent to the 
Secretary the day before the Race. * 

10/A.— The word to start once given by the appointed starter to be 
decisive. 

1 1 ih. — The, (’ups arc open only to Officers in the Division who 
have subscribed to one of them. Three, Horses, the bond Jide property of 
different owners, to start for them, or they will be withheld. 

12/A. — All Confederacies to he declared in writing the day before the 
1st Race day, and each member of the Confederacy to subscribe 1 3 G. M. 

13/A. — The first Race of each of the first four days to close on the 
2nd of April, and name by 12 o'clock the day before each Race : half 
forfeit if declared by that time. 

M of (milit p. 
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First Day, November 13 th, 1847- 

First Race. — A Purse of 40 G. M., added to a Sweepstakes of 13 
G. M. each, II. F., for all Maiden Arabs. Calcutta weight for age. 
R. C. To ctosc on the 1 5lh September. 

Second Race. — A Purse of 40 G. M., added to a Sweepstakes of 13 
Ci. M. each, II. F., for all M aiden, Cipe, Australian, and Cmmtry-brel 
Horses. Calcutta weight for age. R. C. To close on the 15th Sept. 

Third Race. — A Cup of 700 Rs. in specie, presented by the Dur- 
bungali Rajah, added to a Sweepstakes of 15 G. M. each, IT. F. for all 
Horses, Sst. 71b. One and three quarters of a mile. To close and 
name on the 15th Sept. 

Fourth Race. — A Sweepstakes of 25 G. M., P. P., for all Arabs, 
Sst. 71b. each. 1 mile. To close on the 15th Sept. 


Second Day, November 1 Gfh. 

First Race. — CVs Rs. 200 presented by Baboo Bug wan Doss for all 
bond fide untrained Horses. Catch weight, 1 mile. Gentlemen riders. 
Entrance 50 Rs. 

Second Race. — The Clnimparun Cup 500 Rs. in specie, presented by 
Maharajah Newul Kislmr Singh Bahadoor, Rajah of Bettia, added to a 
Sweepstakes of 15 G. M, each, 10 Forfeit, for all Hordes, Sst. 71b. 
One and three quarters of a mile. Maidens allowed 71b., Cape and 
Australian Horses 5lb. extra. The Winner of the 3d Race 1st day 41b. 
extra. To close and name on the 1 5th Sept. 

Third Race. — A Cup 500 Rs. in specie, presented to the Sonepore 

Turf, by , added to a Sweepstakes of JOG. M. each, II. F., for 

nil Horses. Weight for age and inches, Calcutta Standard. K. C. Win- 
ners previous to the Meeting once 3lb, twice or often 511). extra. To 
close and name on the 15th Sept. 

Fourth Race. — A Sweepstakes of 25 G.M., P. P., for all Horses, Hat. 
71b. eav-h. One and a half mile. To close on the 15th Sept. 


Third Day, November 1 8 th, 

First Rare. — Sonepore Cup, (50 G. M. guaranteed) for all Horses 
— English excepted. Two miles. Weight for age .as specified at foot. 

5 G. M. each for horses named on or before the 1st June 1847. 15 
G. M. for Horses named between that date and 15th Sept. 1847, when 
the Race will filially close, added to an Entrance of 10 G. M. each, for 
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horses declared to start. Maidens allowed 71 bs. Declarations to be made 


to the Secretary by 2 

p. m. the day before the race. 
Arabs & Country breds, 

Cape 

Sc N. S. 

3 years old 

7st. 41bs. 

7st. 

mis. 

4 „ „ 

8st. 41 bs, 

8st. 

Ulbs. 

5 99 V 

8st. 12Ibs. 

9sfc. 

51 bs. 

6 „ „ 

9st. 11b. 

9st. 

8lbs. 

Aged 

9st. 3lbs. 

9st. 

lOlbs. 


Second Race . — The Sonepore Welter of 20 G. M. for all maiden 
horses, list. Gentlemen riders. Arabs allowed 71b. The winner of either 
of the maiden plates 1st day 51b. extra, it. C. Entrance 10 G. M. 

Third Race . — A Sweepstakes of 25 G. M„ P. P., for all Arabs, 8st. 
7lbs. each. Two miles. To close on the 15th Sept. 

Fourth Race . — A Purse of 100 Its. from the Fund, for all Jam d fide 
hacks. Half mile heats. Entrance 50 Its. list. 7lDs. each. Gentlemen 
riders. The winner to be claimed for GOO Its. 


Fourth Dai/, November 20/A. 

First Race . — The Civilians’ (hip value Rs. — , added to a sweep- 
stakes of 50 G. M. each, 10 forfeit for all horses. Maidens allowed lOlbs. 
By cull a weight for age. One and three quarters of a mile heats. To close 
and name on the 15th Sept. 

Second Race . — A Sweepstakes of 30 G. M., II. F., for all Arabs 
that never started before the Meeting, Ost . each. One mile and a half. 
The winner of the Welter to carry Jibs, extra. 

Third Race . — A Sweepstakes of 25 G. M., P. P. for all Cape, 
C. B. and Australian horses. 1 mile. 8st. 7lbs. each. To close on the 
15th Sept. • 


Fifth Day , November 22nd. 

First Race . — The Hutwa Cup, added to sweepstakes of 10 G. M. each, 
H. F. for all maiden, Arabs Hat. 71bs. one mile heats. The winner of 
the maiden Arab race or Welter to carry 5lbs. extra, if of both 71bs. extra. 
To close and name on the 1 5th Sept. 

Second Race. — Ladies’ and Bachelors’ Purse, value Rs. — , added to 
a sweepstakes of 10 G. M. each, for all horses. Craven weights and 
distance. Heats. * 

Third Race . — A Sweepstakes of 25 G. M. 10 forfeit, for all 0. B. 
horses, 8st. 71b. each. One and three quarters of a mile. Maidens 
allowed 71bs. To close on the 1 5th Sept. 


Sixth Day , November 24/A. 

First Race . — A forced Handicap, with 10 G. M. from the Fund, for 
which all horses that have won public money must enter, optional to win- 
ners of sweepstakes, matches and back stakes. Entrance 10 G. M 
P. P. One and three quarters of a mile. 
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Srcnnrl Race. — A Handicap, with 20 from the Fund, for nil 

horses that have started for and not won public money. R. C. Entrance 
15 G. M. 5 Forfeit. 

Third Rave. — Consolation Cup of 20 G. JYL, 5 G. M. Entrance, 
for all horses. To be valued by their owners, and the winner to be sold if 


claimed at that price. 

To carry weight as under. One 

mile heats. 

Valued at 

1000 Rs. 

1 Ost. 

0Un 

11 11 

900 „ 

list. 

81bs. 

. 1 11 

800 „ 

9st. 

311 * 8 . 

11 11 

7«0 „ 

8st. 

1 21hs. J 

11 11 

000 „ 

8st. 

71bs. 

SI 11 

flOO „ 

8st. 

01b; 

.. 

400 .. 

Rules. 

7st. 

Olbs. 

The Calcutta Rules to be generally 
horses 2st. extra. 

applicable. 

English imported 


All extrances to be made and forfeits declared to the Secretary by 2 
p. m. the day before the race, unless otherwise specified in the terms of 
the race. 

Public money to be withheld when there are not three Subscribers 
to the race. 

By order of the Stewards, 

K. Hawkr, 

Secretary. 

Calcutta Star. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE MOZUFFERPOOR RACES, — 1847- 


First Day, December 1 1 th. 

First Rare. — The Mozuffer poor, Derby Stakes, 10 G. M. each, H. 
F. with 30 G. M. added from the Fund for maiden Arabs, Sst. 71bs. 1 *- 
rnile heats. Winners once before the day of race 51bs., twice and oftener 
7lbs. extra, to close and name the 1 3th October. 

See 3 )} f I Race. — A Purse of 20 G. M. for all maiden N. S. W. 
horses. Weight for age, Calcutta Standard. R. C. entrance 10 G. M. 
to close on the 15th October. 

Third Race . — A Purse of 30 G. M. from the Fund for all horses, 
entrance 10 G. M. 11. F. 2 miles 8st. 7Ihs. each, to close on the 15th 
October. Winners once 7lbs., twice and oftener 1 Olbs. extra. 

Fourth Race. — A Sweepstakes of 25 G. M. each for all Arabs, 
J mile Sst. 7ibs. each, to close on the 1 5th October. * 
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Sec vid Day* December II th. 

First Rice . — A Purse of 23 G. M. for maiden C. breds 1 \ mile, 
Byeulla weight for age. Entrance 10 G. M. II. F. to close on the 13th 
October, 1847* Winners at Sonepoor 51bs. extra. 

Second liarr . — The Planters' Tup for all horses 1J mile heats, Cjil- 
cutl a weight for age. Entrance 10 G. M. II. F. Horses that have not 
won before the meeting’ allowed 7*hs. Two horses bond fide competitors 
to start or the Cup to be withheld. 

Third Race . — A Purse for all horses, *20 G. M. jfrom the Fund, 
with an entrance of 3 G. M. weight for inches, 14 hands to carry Ost. 
It. C. 

Fmrth litre . — A Sweepstakes of 23 G. M. each for all horses, 8sf. 
7lbs. each 1^ mile, to close on the 1.3th October. 

Third Da if , December \i\th. 

First Rice . — The Durban gull Rajah's (hip for all horses, Byeulla 
weight for age, 1 \ mile heats, Arabs allowed Albs. Entrance 10 G. M. 
H. F. to close on the 15th October. Maidens allowed /IDs. Winners once 
to carry 7lbs., twice and oftener lOlbs. extra. Two horses bond fide com- 
petitors to start or the Cup to be withheld. 

Second Race . — A Purse of 200 Rs. from the ’Fund for all horses 
that have never won more than 25 G. M. public money. Heats J mile. 
Gentlemen riders, 1 1st. Jibs, entrance 0 G. M. 

1 hird R tee . — A Sweepstakes ol 50 G. M. for all Arabs, 2^ miles, 
8st. 7His. each, to close on the 1.5th October. 


Fourth Day, December 1 Hth. 

First Race . — The Winners' Handicap 10 G. Al. from the Fund, for 
which uU horses that have won public money must enter, 2 miles. Winners 
twice to pay 10 G. M. entrance, others 5 G. AI. optional to winners 
of hacks. 

Second Race . — The Beaten Handicap 20 G. M. from the Fund for 
all horses that started for, and not won, public money ; R. C. Entrance 
10 G. M. II. F. 

Third Race . — A Purse of 10 G. M. for all Country-bred horses pur- 
chased at §onepore Fair in 1 84B, from native dealers, weight for age 
Byeulla Standard. Entrance 3 G. M. £ mile heats. Winner of Fair 
stakes at Sonepoor to carry 5 lbs. extra. 

Fourth Rice . — A Purse of Ks. 100 for all ponies, weight for 
inches, 13 hands to carry 8st. 7 lbs. Entrance 2 G. M. £ mile heats. 

Fifth Day , December 20 th. 

First R tee. A Purse of 50 G. M. presented by Messrs. Bryant 
arid Co. for all horses. R. ('. to he handicapped by the Stewards, 
Entrance 5 G. M. 
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Second Race . — The Cheroot Stakes Rs. 100 from the Fund for all 
horses. Gentlemen riders, 1 1st. 7His. each, ~ mile heats, riders not to 
dismount till the heats are run out and to bring 1 their Cheroots lighted 
to the scales. Entrance lis. 32. 

Third Race . — A Purse of Rs. 100 (for all horses that have been 
used for harness only, 1 1st. each, J mile, The horses to be driven to the 
course and shewn in harness to the Stewards on the morning of the race. 
Entrance Rs. 32.) 

Fourth Race . — A Hurdle Race 15 G. M.from the Fund with an en- 
trance of 4 Cm. M. each, R. C. over 8 hurdles, 4 feet high, 12st. each, 
2 horses bond fide competitors to start or no race. 

The Mozufferpoor Rules as published at page 364, No. 6, of the 
Sporting Review to be in force. 

By order of the Stewards, 

B. Fortkscue, 

Secretary. 


THE TIRHOOT STEEPLE CHASE. 


A Sweepstakes of 5 G. M. each with — added by the Fund for all 
horses, 2 miles. The winner to pay all expenses, Arabs and C. B. list. 
01b., Cape and N. S. W. list. 71bs., English horses 1 2st. 01b. To close 
and name the day before the race, which will take place on the afternoon 
of the 3rd day; viz., the 16th of December. Three horses bond fide 
competitors to start or no race. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE CALCUTTA RACES, — 1 847-48. 


First Day, Tuesday, 28th December, 1847. 

First Race . — The Calcutta Derby Stakes for maiden Arabs, two 
mileflj Calcutta weight for age. Horses that have never started before 
the days of naming allowed 51bs. llorses that have started at any meet- 
ing more than 200 miles distant from Calcutta, subsequently to the 1st of 
October, 1847, allowed 5lbs. 

Five G. M. each for horses named on or before the 1 st of April, 
1847. Ten G. M. for horses named between that date and the 1st of 
August, when the race will close. Fifty G. M. from the Fund and an 
entrance of Twenty G. M. each for horses declared to start. Decla- 
rations to be made to the Secretary by 2 p. m. the day before the race. 

Second Race . — Sweepstakes of 50 G. M. H. F. for all horses 2 
miles, 8st. 71hs. each. To close and name the 1st of October. 
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Third Race . — Sweepstakes of 25 G. M. for all Loin s. The 
Gilbert mile. Calcutta weight for age. English horses to carry 7*bs. 
extra; Arabs allowed 71bs. To close the 1st of December and name by 
2 p. m. the day before the race. 

Second Day, Thursday , 30/A December . 

First Race. — The Colonial Stakes for maiden Cape, Australian, 
and Country-bred horses. R. C. Calcutta weight for ago. Horses that 
have never started in India before the days of naming allowed 5lhs. 
Horses that have started at any meeting more than 200 miles distant from 
Calcutta, subsequently to the 1st of October, 1847, allowed 5lbs. 

Five G. M. each for horses named on or before the 1st of April, 
1847. Ten G. M. for horses named between that date and the 1st of 
August when the race will close. Fifty G. AT. from the Fund and an 
entrance of Twenty G. M. each for horses declared to start. Declara- 
tions to be made to the Secretary by 2 p. m. the day before the race. 

Second Race. — Third year of the Allipore Champaigne Stakes, 50 
G. M. 10 ft., if declared the day before the meeting, and H. F. if the 
day before the race, for all Arabs entitled to run as maidens on the 
24th December, 1840. R. C. Calcutta weight for age, maidens on 
the 1st of October, 1847, allowed 7His. To close and name on the 24th 
of December, 1840. All bets on this race to be P. P. unless otherwise 

Third Race. — The Auckland Stakes of 50 G. M. each, II. F., and 
only 10 G. M. R. ft. declared the day before the meeting: for all horses 
2J miles. English horses to carry 1 *st. extra, to close and name the 
1st December. # 

2 years, * a feather. 

3 „ Ost. J21bs. 

4 „ 7*t„ 121bs. 

5 „ 8st. 51bs. 

0 and aged, . 8st. 81 bs. 

Fourth Race. — Sweepstakes of 50 G. M. II . F. for maiden Arabs. 
The Gilbert mile, 8st. 4lbs. each. To close and name the 1st of October. 


Third Day , Saturday , 1st January, 1848. 

First R ice . — The Omnibus ’Stakes, for maiden horses, R. C. and 
a distance, Calcutta weight for age. English horses to carry lOlbs. 
extra; the winners of the Derby and the Colonial stakes to carry 3lh. 
extra. Horses that have started at any meeting more than 200 miles 
distant from Calcutta, subsequently to the 10th of October, 1847, allowed 
3ibs., subsequently to the 1 0th of November, 7lbs. 

10 G. M. each for horses named on or before the 1st of August, 
1847- 20 G. AI. for horses named between that date and the 1st of 

October when the race will close. 50 G. M. from the Fund and an 
entrance of 20 G. M. for horses declared to start. Declarations to he 
made to the Secretary by 2 p. m . the day before the race. If there are 
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20 nominations the second horse to save his stake ; if 30 nominations the 
second horse to receive 100 G. M. from the stakes and the third horse 
to save his stake. 

Second Race. — Sweepstakes of ,50 G. M. II. F. for all horses, 2 
miles, 8st. lOlhs. each. Foolish horses to carry 1st. extra. Horses that 
have been beaten in the 2 miles sweepstakes for all horses on the 1st day, 
or in the Auckland stakes second day allowed 5ibs. ; horses that have 
been beaten in both those races allowed Olbs. ; maidens of the season 
allowed 7lbs. ; maidens on the day of the race allowed 121bs. To close 
and name the 1st of October. 

Third Race. — Sweepstakes of 30 G. M. for maiden horses. Eng- 
lish excepted, 3 of a mile, heats, 9st. each ; Arabs allowed 7!bs. To 
dose the 1st of October and name by 2 p. m. the day before the race. 


Fourth Dai/, Tuesday, 4fh January. 

First Race. — Purse of 40 G. M. added to a sweepstakes of 20 
G. M. 11. F., for maiden Arabs, R. C. heats. Calcutta weight for 
age. Horses that have started at any meeting more than 200 miles 
distant from Calcutta, subsequently to the 10th of October, 1847, allowed 
31bs., subsequently to the 10th of November 7H>s. Horses that have been 
beaten in the Calcutta Derby stakes allowed 51bs. To dose and name 
the 1st of October. 

Second Race. — Sweepstakes of 30 G. M. for all horses, f of 
a mile, Ost. 71hs. each, Arabs allowed 1st. To dose the day before the 
First Meeting and name by 2 p. m. the day before the race. 

Third Have. — Sweepstakes of 50 G. M. H. F. for all horses, 3 
miles. Calcutta weight f r age. English horses to carry 1st. extra. 
Maidens allowed l Olbs. To close the 1st of October and name by 2 
p. ai. the day before the race. 


Fifth Day, Thursday , Gth January. 

First Race. — A Plate of G. M. given by the Arab dealers of 
Calcutta for all maiden Arabs purchased from them since the 1st of 
January, 1840, R. C. Calcutta weight for age, 5 G. M. each for horses 
named on or before the 1st of January, 1847, 10 G. M. for horses 
named on or before the 1st of April, and 13 G. M. for horses named on 
or before the 1st. of July, following. An entrance of 20 G. M. for all 
horses declared to start. To be he run on the fifth day of the first Cal- 
cutta Meeting, 1847-48. Entrances to he sent to the Secretary the day 
before the Meeting. Horses that have not won before the day of starting 
allowed 51bs. No horses entitled to start unless imported hy a dealer who 
has subscribed at least 50 G. M. to the plate, and all horses that have 
started at any Meeting more than 200 miles distant from Calcutta, sub- 
sequently to the 1st of October, 1847, allowed 5lbs. 

All bets on this race to be P. P. unless otherwise specified. 
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A tread y S uhscribed. 

Abdool Itvinan, . G. M. 100 

SSiaik Ibrahim, ... „ 100 

Mahomed Ben Usher, „ 50 

G. M. 250 

Second Race . — Purse of 50 G. M. ad cl ed to a sweepstakes of 50 
G. M. H. F., and only 15 G. M. ft. if declared the day before the 
Meeting, for all horses, 2 miles. — English horses to carry 1 st. extra. 
Plate horses that have started more than once during the Meeting and 
not won allowed 7lhs. ; maidens allowed lOIbs. ; winners of the Derby, 
Colonial, or Omnibus stakes to carry 31 bs. extra; of two of those races 
7lbs. extra. To close and name the 1st of December. 


3 years, 

7st. 

4 lbs. 

4 „ 

. ... Hst. 

dibs. 

5 

Hst. 

1211)8. 

6 and aged, 

9s»t. 

2Jbs. 


Third Race . — Sweepstakes of 25 G. M. for all Arabs, Craven 
weights and distance, maidens allowed 511)8. To chyse the 1st of Octo- 

ber, and name by 2 r. m. the day before the race. 

Fourth Race , — The Newmarket Stakes of 15 G. M., with 30 G. 
M. added from the Fund, for all horses that have started during the 
Meeting — The Gilbert, mile. Winners once during the Meeting to carry 
7lbs. extra, twicc^ lOIbs. extra : thrice and oftener, 1st. extra. To 
close and name by 2 p. ji, the day before the race. 

3 years, 7«t. 01b. 

4 „ Hst. 211)8. 

5 Hst. 1 Olbs, 

6 and aged, 9st. 01b. 


Sixth Day, Saturday , 8th January . 

First Race . — The Bengal Club Cup added to a sweepstakes of 
25 G. M., ,10 ft,, for maiden horses. 2 miles, heats, Calcutta weight 
for age. English horses to carry Olbs. extra : the winner of the Omnibus 
stakes 51 Its. extra — maidens on the day of the race allowed 5Ibs. Horses 
that have started at any meeting more than 200 miles distance from 
Calcutta, subsequently to the 10th of October, 1847 allowed 3lbs. ; sub- 
sequently to the 10th of November 71 bs. — To close and name the 1st 
of October. 

Second Race . — Free Handicap Purse of 50 G. M., added to a 
sweepstakes of 25 G. M. 5 ft. for all horses T. I. — Horses' names to 
he given in to the Secretary by 2 p. m. on the 5th day of the Meeting, 
and weights to be published by 9 o’clock a. m. the day before the race. 
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Third Race . — A Purse of 2 5 G. M. added to a sweepstakes of 20 
G. M. for all horses, The Gilbert mile, heats, Calcutta weight for age 
— The winner to he sold with his engagements for Rs. 2,000 with the 
option of being’ sold for Rs. 1,800 Rs 1,000 or Rs. 1200. If to he sold 
for Rs. 1,800 to be allowed 51 hs. if for Rs. 1,000 to he allowed lOlbs. 
and if for Rupees 1,200 to he allowed 201bs. 201bs. To close and name, 
and prices to he declared by 2 r. m. the day before the race. 


Seventh Day, Tuesday, 11/4 January . 

First Rare . — The Calcutta Turf Club Purse added to a sweep- 
stakes, of 10 G. M. St. Leger course, for all horses to be handicapped 
by the Stewards the day before the race. To close and name the day 
before the Meeting-. 


Eighth Day , Thursday, 13/4 January . 

First Race . — A forced Handicap for winning horses only: for which 
all winners of 100 G. M. during the Meeting must enter; optional to 
other winners. Entrance 10 G. M. and 5 per cent, on all winnings 
in excess of 100 G. M. 2 miles. 


Second Race . — Free Handicap Purse of 25 G. M. for horses 
that have started and not won 100 G. M. during this Meeting; en- 
trance 20 G. M. 5 forfeit, 1-J mile, heats. 


All forfeits are to he declared to the Secretary the day before the 
race by 2 r. m. except when otherwise specified in tht; terms of the races 


G. A. Busiidy, 
J. Bkckwjth, 
J. Ij\NG, 

C. Marten, 

W. Grey, 


Stewards. 


Days of naming and closing previous to the Meeting. 
1.9/ April. 

First day of naming for the Derby. 

do. do. do. Colonial Stakes. 

Second do. do. Dealers’ Plate. 

1,9/ of July . 

The Dealers’ Plate closes. 

1*/ of August . 

The Derby closes. 

The Colonial Stakes close. 

First day of naming for the Omnibus Stakes. 
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1st of October. 

1st day — 50 G. M. Sweep, 2 miles — close and name. 

2d „ 50 (i. W, Sweep, Gilbert mile, for maiden Arabs c’n,e 

and name. 

3d „ The Omnibus Stakes close. 

„ 50 G. M. Sweep, 2 miles — close and name. 

,, „ 30 G. M. Sweep, J mile heats — close. 

4th „ 40 G. M. Purse — close and name. 

„ „ 50 G. M. Sweep, 3 miles — close. 

5tli „ The Craven Stakes — close. 

0th „ llengal Club Cup — close and name. 

1 st if December. 

1st day — 25 G. M. Sweep, Gilbert mile cIom\ 

2d ,, Auckland Stakes — close and name 

5th ,, 50 G. JM. Purse — 2 miles — close and name. 

The Day before / he Meeting. 

4th day — 30 G. M. Sweep, ;[ mile — close. 

/lh „ Turf Club Purse — close and name. 

Declarations of starting for the Dealers' Plate. 

3 * aii: s Hen r,, 

^ Secretary. 


S K( 'ON 1) M E F/f ING, — IS 1 7-48. 

Second Day. 

A Purse ol (». M. .100 given liy his flielmess ibe Nawab Na/’in, 
will* 1 00 lor the second horse, for all maiden horses ; two mile*, 

weights as follows. 


3 

years. 

Ost. 

121hs. 

4 

years. 

SsL 

0!b. 

5 

years. 

Sst. 

Slhs. 

0 

and aged. 

Sst. 

1 2lhs. 


The winner of the Calcutta l>erhy, Colonial, or Omnibus Slake < in 
carry 5lbs. e/vtra, of any two of these races 7*bs. extra; the second and 
third horses to save their stakes, and the third to receive G. M. 50 out 
ot the entrances and forfeits; English horses to carry 1st. 7lbs. extra. 
English horses that have not started before the day of naming' allowed 7lbs- 
G. M. 5 each for all horses named on or before tin* 1st M a y. G. 
M. 10 tor hors(*s named between that dale and the 1st September, when 
the race closes. G. M. 20 entranee for all horses not scratched hrforc. 
2 p. m. the da\ before the first meaning'. 

Horses not entitled to any allowance excepting a«. specified above. 

J.mr.s llnin, 

Secretory. 




SUPPLEMENT TO SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETING OF THE CALCUTTA TURF CLUB,— 
March 31, 1847* 

At a Meeting of the Calcutta Turf Club held at the Race Stand, on 
the 31st March, 1847* 

Dr. Svwers, in the Chair . 

Mr Beckwith read the following alterations of, and additions to, the 
Rules of the Calcutta Course, suggested by the Committee of the Cal- 
cutta Turf Club. 

44 Horses that cannot produce a satisfactory certificate of their age 
from the breeder are to be aged by the Stewards or by such person or per- 
sons as they may appoint, who will be guided by such certificates of the 
presence of colt’s teeth at any previous period as they may deem satisfac- 
tory. No horse that has once been aged on the Calcutta Course, whether 
he shall have started under such age, or not, will he re-aged in any sub- 
sequent. year. N. B. — No dealers’ certificates of colt’s teeth will he. 
received.” 

“ The Stewards or persons appointed to age horses, will perform 
that duty at the Race Stand on the Saturday and Wednesday immediately 
preceding each Meeting, and a fee of five (odd Mohurs must he paid for 
each horse that it* brought up to be aged on any other day than those 
specified above. In a w eight for age Race, aity horse that lias not been 
aged bv 2 r. m. the day before must carry the weight of an aged horse.” 

“ When a horse's name is changed from one he has been entered 
in before, both names must he specified the first time he is entered under 
the new one.” 

“All horses that cannot he entered in conformity with Rule 17 
of the Newmarket Jockey Club, must be shewn to the Stewards within 
ten days from the day of naming oi entering, or where that is impractica- 
ble. must be so described as to admit of being afterwards identified to tin* 
satisfaction of the Stewards -and .any infraction of this or the preceding 
Rule, will In met. by the application of Rule IS of the Newmarket Jockey 
Club, wdrch prescribes the penalty consequent on an infraction of the 1/th 
Rule of that Code.” 

“ Rule 5 4 of the Newmarket Jockey Club, not being applicable 
to Races that are run early in the morning, is modified to the extent of 
admitting the sufficiency of declaration of over weight, if made at any time 
before the race.” 

44 All bets on Races on the Calcutta Course to be Play or Pay, 
unless otherwise specified.” 

Mr Beckwith proposed that the above alterations ami additions be 
adopted. This was seconded by Mr fttaniforth and carried unanimously. 
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The Homes of the follow in* gentlemen were handed in to be balloted 
for. 

Proposed by IMr Ntaniforth, seconded by Mi Week with ~ 

11. F. Jmr.s, Esq., ('. S, 

FI. C. *1 a >1 ks, :i-2i) N. 1. 

(>. VT. M \i.kt, Esq., C. S. 

— Trottrk, Esq., C. S. 

11. V. JIathokn, Esq., C. S. 

It. Ton kens, Esq., C. S. 

J. Hr mb, Svcrvlary. 

It Mill he convenient if we here subjoin the Newmarket Rules 17 
ami IS on the subject of cut ranees and penalties. — A. E. 

IJ. In ill! nominations and entrances for stakes, subscription'!, and 
plates of horses, ike. which have not started before the time of naming, 
or entering, the sire, dam, and grandam of the horse, named or en- 
tered must be mentioned, if know 11 , uuhss the dam has a name whieh is 
<0 he found in the Stud-Hook or Raring Calendar, in which case the name 
of the sire and dam will be sufficient. if the horse, ike. named or enter- 
ed he own brother or sister to any horse, &e. having a name in the Nind- 
Hook or Racing Calendar, it, will he suOieient to name it as such. If the 
dam or grandam he sister (Imt whieh sister must he specified, if there hi* 
more than one), or dam or grandam of any horse, ike. having a name in 
the Suid-Rook or Racing Calendar, it will be sufficient, to mention her as 
such. If the dam or grnmlam is not known, the sire of the horse, ike. 
must he mentioned, together with such other particulars as will he suffi- 
cient to identify the animal. If a horse has once appeared in tin 1 K acini* 
Calendar hy a name and Ids pedigree, it will he sufficient afterwards to men- 
tion him by his name only, even though he has never started. If the dam 
was covered by more than one stallion, the names of all of them must be 
mentioned. 

18. If any horse, ike. shall be named or entered without being iden- 
tified as before directed, he shall not he allowed to start in the lace, hut 
Ids owner shall he liable to pay the forfeit, or, if a play or pay race, the 
whole stake. All bets on a horse so disqualified for starting shall be void. 
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CALCUTTA RACKS, 1847-48. 


FIRST MEETING. 


EnTIvAVOI.S VP TO Al'RlJ. 1. 

TI1E DERBY. 

Nominations of April 1. 


Air Petre’s 

fi- 

a. 

fe. .. 


Z urban n. 

fj 

ll. 

a. 

h. .. 


Bonanza. * 

Alp Williams’ 

b. 

a. 

h. .. 


Cracow, late C m fen 

,, 

c. 

a. 

fe. .. 


Phtvni.r. 

Air Cunyngfeam’s . 

fi- 

a. 

fe. .. 


Jklanijno. 


fi- 

a. 

h. .. 


End id. 

Air Grey’s 

fi- 

a. 

h. .. 


Dervish. 

Mr Fitzpatrick's 

b. 

a. 

c. 


Not/ mo ml. 

»> 

b. 

a. 

h. .. 


Wahabee. 

?» 

fi- 

a. 

h. .. 


1 .any ton. 

Air Barker’s 

ll. 

a. 

fe. . . 


Chamois. 


I). 

a. 

h. .. 


Guarantee. 

M 

fi- 

a. 

h. .. 


, Don Juan.. 

J 1 

ll. 

a. 

h. .. 


Jackdaw. 

Mr Ross’ • 

■ fi- 

a. 

o. 


Boehm. 

Air Boynton’s 

fe. 

n. 

c. 

< i 

Fancy Boy. 

tf 

fi- 

a. 

c. . • 


True Boy. 

» » 

fi. 

a. 

c. 


Turfite. 

»» 

fi- 

a. 

c. 


Toby. 

Air Ilagg’s 

• fi- 

a. 

c. 


Golatib Singh 7 

Air Green’s 

• fi- 

a. 

h. .. 


Eons. 

Air Fulton’s 

- fi- 

a. 

fe. .. 


Blood Royal. 


fe. 

a. 

fe. .. 


Oberon. 


TI1E COLONIAL STAKES. 
Nominations of April 1. 


Mr East’s 

. • b. cp. fe . . • 

. . Banker. 

Air Grey’s 

. . b. cb. c. 


»» 

g. cli. c. . . 


» » 

. . g. cb. c. 


Air Return’s 

. . c. a. cb. c. 

. . Sale din. [the Vale. 

Mr Barker’s 

. . c. n.s. w. f. 

. . Falcon , late The Pride of 

Capt. Paterson’s 

. . Lk. n. s. w. f. . . 

. . Gipsey Queen. 
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Mr Green’s 

. . br. cp. 

It. .. 

. , Richmond . 


iron g. eb. 

f. .. 

Bel'e of Bally gunge. 


c. n. s. w. 

c. 

. . Hangar alb ee . 


b. cp. 

c. . . 

. . 

Mr Ross 

c. n. s w. 

B- • • 

. . Nimrod. 


THE ALIJPORE C1IAMPAIGNE STAKES 

(cr.osF.n.) 


Mr Cunyngham's 

4 . b. a. h. .. 

Problem, . 

99 

K- »• h 

Mangoe, 

9 9 

b a. h. 

Reveller . 

Mr Williams* 

. , b. a. b. 

Minuet. 

ii 

b. a. h. 

Child inf the Islands t 

Mr Fitzpatrick’s 

• • £• a. h 

Honeysuckle. 

»» 

b. a. c. 

Raymond. 


g- *• 

Sir Harry . 

Mr Petrc’s 

• ■ g- a. h 

harewell. 

* 

> t 

ff- a* b 

Zuvbano. 

9 9 

b. a. h. 

Bonanza . 

Mr Abram's 

b. a. h. .. 

Cadwallader. 

Mr Boynton's* 

. .. b. a. h. .. 

Fancy Roy. 

,, 

g. a. h. 

True Boy. 

J } 

roan g. a. b. 

Toby. 


’ g. a. b 

Croton Oil. 

Mr Green's 

. . b. a. h. 

Maynouih. 

,, 

g. a. b. 

Ends. 

Mr Barker’s 

b. a. h. 

Chamois. 


b. a. b. 

Guarantee. 

y y 

g. a. b 

The In t tie Goorkha. 


b. a. b. 

' Pott me Honour. 

* t 

g- n- b 

Poor lVar/en. 

INI r James' 

, . g. a. b. . . 

Phleynn. 

Mr Fulton's 

■ • g* a. b 

Master Hem y , 


S- «• ll 

Blood floyaf. 


b. a. Ii. 

THE DEAIjRRS' PI, ATE. 

# Nominations of January 1. 

Stuoleusko. 

Mr Bell’s 

. . b. a. h. 

Curfrtr. 

Mr Fulton’s 

• • B- a. h 

Blood Royal . 


b. a. h. , . 

Smolensk o. 
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Mr Williams’ 

- e- 

a. 

h. 



Child? Harold. 

*> 

h. 

a. 

c. 


. . 


Mr Fitzpatrick’s 

i » 

.. b. 

a. 

h. 



New Year's Da a. 

b. 

a. 

c. 

. . 


Raymond. 

it 

S- 

a. 

c. 


. . 

Sir Harry . 

> r 

g* 

a. 

c. 

. . 


Catchpenny. 

1 1 

«?• 

a. 

h. 



Lang ton. 

Mr Marker's 

.. b. 

n. 

h. 



Guarantee. 


1). 

a. 

b. 



Steel. 


1). 

a. 

h. 



Tntripid. 


1). 

a. 

h. 

. . 


Chamois. 


g- 

a. 

h. 



Don Juan. 

M*r Boynton's 

. b. 

a. 

h. 



Fancy Roy. 

1 1 

8- 

a. 

3i. 



True Boy. 

77 

oan £. 

a. 

h. 

. . 


Toby. 

1 1 

ai>. 2 . 

a. 

<*,. 

. . 


Turfite. 

Mr Grey’s 

- g* 

a. 

h. 

. . 


Dervish. 


Nominations of April 1. 


Mr Cunyn^ham's 

•* g- 

a. 

h. 

. . 

. . 

Fa cl id. 

Mr liagg’s 

• • S- 

a. 

li. 

. . 

. . 

Got anb Sing ft. 


Jamks Hi m n. 

Secret a rtf. 
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RULES FOR THE CALCUTTA COURSE. 

(Revised.) 

1. Newmarket rules as far as applicable to this country to be 
adopted. 

2. The rules concerning horse-racing in general, the rules and 
orders of the Jockey Club, and the adjudged cases, all of which are con- 
tained in Wetherby’s Racing Calendar, apply to the races run on, and 
engagements made for the Calcutta Course, with exception of certain 
rules hereinafter specified, some of which are in lieu of rules not adapted 
to the state of the Turf in India, and others purely local, and no other 
book than Wetherby’s Racing Calendar is to be considered as authority 
of the above rules and decisions of the Jockey Club, Newmarket. 

3. The Newmarket rule for horses taking age from 1st January is 
not adopted, and horses are to continue to take their ages from 1st May. 

4. The fifth of the rules concerning horse-racing in general is not 
adopted, and the following rules are substituted. 

5. Horses that cannot produce a satisfactory certificate of their age 
from the breeder are to be aged by the Stewards or by such person or 
persons as they may appoint, who will be guided by such certificates 
of the presence of Colt’s teeth at any previous period as they may deem 
satisfactory. No horse that has once been aged on the Calcutta Course 
whether lie shall have started under such age or not will he re-aged in any 
subsequent year. 

N. 11. — No dealers’ certificates of Colt’s teeth will be received. 

O. The Stewards or persons appointed to age horses will perform 
that duty at the Race Stand on the Saturday and Wednesday immediately 
preceding each Meeting, and a fee of five Gold Moburs must be paid for 
each horse that is brought up to be aged on any other day than those 
specified above. In a weight for age Race any horse that has not been 
aged by 2 i\ m. the day before must carry the weight of an aged horse. 

7- Any objection to a horse being improperly aged is to be made 
and deckled before the race is run, ami such decision is to he final as re- 
gards that particular race, not withstanding anything that may be subse- 
quently adduced to the contrary.* y 

8. The Calcutta standard to he considered as the established weight 
for age, unless expressed to the contrary on the terms of any race, 
at, lbs . viz. : 

Two years feather 

Three „* 7st. 41bs. 

Four „ 8 4 

Five „ 8 13 

Six „ 3 

Aged « 3 
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9. In nil races in which weight for age and inches is to be carried 
the following is to be considered the standard or give and take scale : 

Two years feather 

Three „ 6st. 121bs. 

Four „ 8 

Five „ 8 8 

Six „ 8 12 

Aged 9 

10. Horses to be measured by the Stewards of the meeting, or 
such persons as they may appoint, and this measurement to hold good for 
that meeting. 

1 1 . Where a quarter of ati inch is allowed for measuring in shoes 
or plates, such are to be bond fide shoes or plates, and no pieces *of tin or 
other substances cut in the shape, of shoes will he allowed; a horse must 
stand to lie measured with his legs as nearly perpendicular as possible* 
The skiu on his withers is not to he pressed down, and his mane is not to 
be held lower, than what brings the poll on a level with the withers. 

12. All confederacies must be declared to the* ►Secretary in writing 
on or before the day preceding the meeting, and confederates are jointly 
and severally responsible for all Josses and demands connected with racing, 
incurred jointly or separately by them during the meeting. If a confede- 
racy is subsequently dissolved, the confederates must notify this to the 
Secretary by a letter signed by both or all of them, hi like manner, if a 
confederacy is formed before a meeting, it must he immediately notified to 
the Secretary to entitle the confederates to the benefit of it before the 
meeting. 

13. In all races, the. terms of which are that they are to dose or 
name on a certain day, it is understood that subscriptions he received by 
the Secretary not despatched on or before that day, and this applies also 
to forfeits that are to he declared on or before a certain day. 

14. When a horse's name is changed from one lie lias been entered 
in before, both names must he specified the first time he is entered under 
the new one. 

15. All horses that cannot he entered in conformity with Rule 17 
of the Newmarket Jockey Club,* must be shewn to the Stewards within 

* 17. In all nominations and entrances for stakes, subscriptions, and plates of 
horses, &e., which have not started before the time of naming, or entering, the sire, 
dam, and grarui.un of the horse, *V:., named or eaten- d must be mentioned, if known, 
unless the dam has a name which is to be found in the Stud-Book or Racing Calen- 
dar, in which case the name of the sire and dam will he sufficient. If the horse, &c. 
named or entered be own brother or sister to any horse, &c. having a name in the 
Stud-Book or Racing Calendar, it will be sufficient to name it as such. If the dam 
or grandam he sister (but which sister must be specified, if there be more than one), 
or dam or grandam of any horse, ike . , having a name in the Stud-Book or Racing 
Calendar, it will he sufficient to mention her as such. IfMhc dam or grundam is not 
known, the sire of the horse, ike., must he mentioned, together with such other par- 
ticulars as will be sufficient to identify the animal. If u horse has once appeared 
in the Racing Calendar by a name and his pedigree, it will be sufficient afterwards to 
mention him by his name only, even though he has never started. If the dam was 
covered by more than one stallion, the names of all of them must be mentioned. 
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ten days from the day of naming or entering*, or where that is impracti- 
cable, must be so described as to admit of being afterwards identified to 
the satisfaction of the Stewards — and any infraction of this or the pre- 
ceding Rule, will be met by the application of Rule 18 of the Newmarket 
Jockey Club,* which prescribes the penalty consequent on an infraction of 
the 17th Rule of that Code. 

16. In all races where a plate or money is added, mares and geld- 
ings are allowed 31bs., when nothing to the contrary is specified. 

17. In matches or sweepstakes where no plate or money is added, 
no allowance is made to mares and geldings, unless so specified in the 
terms. 

18. f Maidens on the 1st October of each year preceding the meet- 
ings, to run as such during the Calcutta meeting, except as may be 
otherwise provided. 

Saddling , Weighing , Starting , and Heats . 

ID. Rule 54 of the Newmarket Jockey Club not being applicable 
to Races that are run early in the morning is modified to the extent of 
admitting the sufficiency of declaration of over weight if made at any 
time before the raefc. 

20. If the word off, go, or away, is given by the Steward or per- 
son appointed by the Stewards to start the horses, it must be considered 
a fair start, and no other will be allowed, and 110 caution is required be- 
yond the calling the horses up to the post. 

21. The Stewards shall fix the order in which all races are to he 
run the day before they take place. 

22. In races of beats, no more than half an hour from the time 
the last jockey is weighed will be allowed between each heat. 

23. When a race is proposed to be run between the heats, the 
order to saddle for it will be given ten minutes after the last jockey is 
weighed ; but should such race seem likely to occupy more time than 
the half hour, any owner of a horse engaged in the preceding heat is at 
liberty to object to the same. 

24. The joekies are entitled to weigh in the order in which they 
come in, and if a horse leave the weighing enclosure before his jockey 
is weighed, nothing which may be upon him when he leaves the enclo- 
sure shall he allowed for in the weight. 

25. After the order for saddling ha-* been given, five minutes are 
allowed to bring the horses out, and they must take their places without 
delay, the Steward or person appointed to start them leaving out any 
horse that may not have come up. 

* 18. If any horse, &c. shall be named or entered without being identified as 
before directed, he shall not be allowed to start in the race, but his owner shall be 
liable to pay the forfeit, or, if a play or pay race, the whole stake. All bets on a 
horse so disqualified for starting shall be void. 
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20. The order in wliidi the horses are to start is to be previously 
determined by lot, except in the case of a race for heats, when, after the 
first heat, the horses will take their places in the order in which they are 
placed in the preceding 1 heat. 

27. In all races in which extra weight is to to carried for winning, 
winners of matches or handicaps are not to be considered liable to carry 
extra weight for such races. 

Changed and Deviations. 

28. All bets on Races on the Calcutta Course to be Play or Pay, 
unless otherwise specified. 

29. In case of unfavorable weather the Stewards have the power 
to postpone the races, and in such cases all bets on races for public money 
must stand. 

30. No other deviation from original terms of races for public 
money will be allowed, even though parties concerned agree to it. 

31. If any change takes place in private sweepstakes or matches, 
with the exception of the change of the day within the week, as specified 
in the 20th rule for horse-racing in general, all bets made before the 
alteration shall he void. 


Foul Riding . 

32. The 94th rule of the Jockey Club is modified, as it was in all 
probability intended to apply to a straight course, and the Stewards will 
consider that only to he a cross or jostle which shall in any way impede 
the progress of a competitor ; but no jockey will he justified in cross- 
ing the path of the horse behind him, unless he he at least two full 
lengths ahead, or in preventing a horse coming up on cither side by 
swerving to the one or the other, so as to shut such horse out after he has 
fairly established his position on either side. 

33. If, in running for any race, one horse shall jostle or cross 
another, such horse, and every horse belonging to the same owner, or in 
which lie shall have a share, running in the same race, shall be disqualified 
from winning the race ; and if such cross or jostle shall be proved to have 
happened through the foul riding of the jockey, he shall be disqualified 
from again riding at Calcutta, or shall be punished by fine or suspension 
for a time, as the Stewards shall tliink fit. 

Subscriptions and Course Repairs. 

34. No horse will he allowed to start on the Calcutta Course whose 
owner has not subscribed five gold mohurs for the current season to 
the general funds of the races. In confederacies each confederate must 
pay that sum. 

35. Every horse trained on the Calcutta Course to pay 8 Rs., and 
all winners of plate, purse, match, or sweepstakes, to pay one gold mohur 
to the general Race Fund ; a week's training will subject a horse to the 
first of the charges. 
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Disputes, 

30. All disputes will be settled by the Stewards, and thefr decision 
shall be final, in all cases from the nature of which it may be? necessary 
that they should be derided at once on the spot. In other cases parties 
dissatisfied with the Stewards’ decision are at liberty to refer their case to 
the Committee of the Calcutta Turf Club for the year. 

37. Any jockey who shall be proved to the satisfaction of the 
Stewards to have broken his agreement with his master, shall be disqua- 
lified for again riding in a race, or training, on the Calcutta Course, for 
such period as the Stewards may determine, and such disqualification shall 
not he removed without the consent of the master, notified in writing to 
the Secretary. In order to facilitate the investigation of complaints 
against jockies for breach of agreements, the adoption of written agree- 
ments is strongly recommended to the notice of owners of horses. 

Hy order of the Stewards, 

James Home, 

Secretary Calcutta Races, 

March 31, 1HI7. 


2 Years 

3 „ 

4 „ 

5 „ 

(> „ 

Aged 


2 Years 

3 , 

4 , 


(> 

Aged 


CALCUTTA WEIGHTS. 

o 


WEIGHT 

FOR AGE. 

UYtTLfiA. 

Feather 

Feather. 

7 *. 

4 lbs 

7 St. 

4lhs. 

... 8 

4 . . 

7 

12 

... « 

13 

8 

5 

9 

3 

. . 8 

12 

. . . 9 

fi 

9 

0 

CRAVEN. 

GIVE AM) 

TAKE. 

fist. 

lOlbs 

Feather. 

8 

0 .... 

0 

12 

8 

9 

8 

0 

9 

1 

8 

8 

. 9 

fi 

.... 8 

12 

... 9 

7 

. . . 9 

0 


Jambs Hume. 

Secretary Calcutta Races, 
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RACING CALENDAR 




POONA RACES, 184G. 


First Day, Tuesday, 8/7/ December, J8lf>. 

1st Race. — The Deccan Maiden, of Rs. 400 from the fund, for nil Arabs flmt 
never started befoie the day of running. Weight for age, one and a half mile ; to 
Close and name on the 1st September, 1810, 5 Gold Mohurs each, with im entrance 
of 10 Gold Mohurs for all horses declared to start on the day hqjfnrc the race. 

Major Blood’s g. a. h. Mint Master, 8st. 5 lbs. . . 1 

The Squire’s b. a. h. Screw Driver, fist. fdhs. . . 2 

A good race round ; the Mint Master winning by a half length. 

Time, — 3m. 


2n R\ce. — The Give and Take, of 250 Rs. from tjie fund, with a Sweepstakes 
of 5 Gold Mohurs, for nil Arabs, 1 1 hands carrying fist. 7ibt»., heats 1 1 miles ; to 
name and close the day before the race. 

Mr Proby’s b. a. h. Young Deceiver, fist. 71bs. 

'Walked over. 


3n Race. — The Welter, of 400 Rupees from the fund, 1.} mile race, list. 
71bs. Gentlemen riders, for all Arabs, 10 Gold Mohurs entrance, half forfeits, 
maidens all allowed bibs., horses that have ne\ er started before the day of running 
71bs. 

Major Blood names g. a. h. Polka, list. 7Ibs. .. .. 1 

Mr Ridge’s g. a. h. Vibration, list. 71bs. . , . . 2 

Polka won with great ease. 

Time, — 3m. 9s. 


Second Day, Tuesday, 10th December. 

1st Race. — The Bombay Stakes, of 400 Rs. from the fund, added to a Sweep- 
stakes of 10 G. M. Weight for age, 2 miles. Horses that have never started 
before the day of running allowed 51bs., the winners of the Maiden or Welter to 
carry 51bs. extra. 
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Mr Ridge’s 

g. a. h. 

Vibration , Dst. . . 

.. I 

Mi Lancaster’s 

g. a. h. 

M. George , 8st. 

.. 2 

Major Blood names 

g. a. h. 

Polka, 

.. 3 


Master George went away with the lead for the 1st mile, when the other horses 
closed, Vibration taking the lead from the last £ mile, and winning. 

Time, — 56s., lm. 2s., lm. 3 is., lm. 2s. — Total, 4m. SJs. 


2d Rack. — The Ladies' Parse of 300 Rupees from the fund, added to a Sweep- 


stakes of 5 G. M., for all Arabs. 

Mile heals. 8st. 7 lbs. 



Major Blood’s 

g. a. 

h. Mint Master, 

1 

1 

Mr Proby's 

b. a. 

h. Young Deceiver, 

2 

3 

Mr Confederates' 

b. a. 

h. Screw Drive r, 

3 

2 

Mr Charlie’s 

a. 

li. Mina , 

4 

4 

1st Heat.— A ; 

iretty race 

for the first half mile, 

Mint Master 

winnin; 


easy. 

Time, — 2m. 3.}s. 

2 d Heat. — Screw Driver , who had been badly ridden in the first, made strong 
running with Mint Master , but was beaten by nearly half a length. 

Time, — 57s., lm. Is. — Total lm. 58s. 


3d Rack, — The Tattoo Race, of 100 Rs. from the fund, for all tattoos, 13 
hands and under, A mile heats, catch w eights, entrance 1 G. M. 

Captain llaliburton's W. Pong, Snowdrop. 

Mr Lancaster's . . Cock Robin. 

< 


Third Day, Saturday , Vlth December. 

1st Race. — The Queen's Officers’ Plate of 11^. 300 from the fund, with an en- 
trance of Rs. 50 each, for all horses, the bona fide property of IT. M. 10th Hus- 
wirs, or H. M. 8th Regt. i mile heats. 

Mr Charter's b. a. h. Darkness, . . lOst. 121bs. .. 10 1 

Mv J. S.’s g. a. g. Coburg , list. 21bs. .. 2 0 2 

Darkness had the race easy, but in the second beat the rider, wishing to make 
a race of it, allowed Coburg to come too near, and a dead heat wus the consequence. 

Time, — 1st heat, lm. 31 is. — 2d heat, lm. 3-ls. — 3d heat, not taken. 


2n Race. — The Whim Plate of Rs. 250 from the fund, with a Sweepstakes of 5 
Gold Molrnrs each, 1J mile heats. 

The Squires' b. a. h. Screw Driver , . . walked over. 


A Tattoo Sweepstakes of Rs. 15 each, with Rs. 30 from the fund, for all ponies 
13—1 and under, the winner to be sold for Us. 50. Post entrance, % mile heats. 
Catch weights. 



POONA RACES, 184G. 
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Mr Proctor’s 
Mr Campbell’s 
Mr Charlie’s 
Mr Nuttall’s 


^yclops, 
Flicker , 
Squire, 
Doosli , 


2 1 l 

1 2 2 

^ 3 dr. 

4 4 dr. 


Fourth Day, Tuesday , December 15. 

1st Race. — A Sweepstakes of 10 Gold Molmrs each, with Rs. 300 from the 
Fund, for all horses that never started before the 1st of December, 1840, one mile 
race, 9st. The winner of the maiden, welter, or Bombay stakes, to carrv 51bs, 
extra for each race won. 


Major Blood’s g. a. li. Mint Master , 9st. 51bs 1 

The Confederates’ b. a. h. Screw Driver, 9st. 01b. .. dr. 

Screw Driver was taken ill before the race, consequently Mint Master, walked 
over. 


2d Race. — The Parsce Plate, valued 300 Rs., added to a Sweepstakes of 5 
Gold Mohurs for all horses, 8st. 71bs. ; winners of one race 31bs. extra, of two 51bs. 
and of upwards 71bs. 2 miles. 

Mr Ridge’s g. a. li. Vibration, 9st. 01b. .. i 

Mr ProbyV b. a. h. young Deceiver, 9st. 0 # lb. .. 2 

young Dccc’ver had no chance a i ui Vibration, who won in a canter. 

Time, — 4m. 14s. 


3d Racf.. — Valuation Stokes, of Rs. 300 from the Fund, with an entrance of 
3 Gold Mohurs, list., % mile heats. Gentlemen riders. The winner to he sold for 
lls. 800 — if tor 600 allowed Gibs., if for 400 1st., and if*for 300 allowed 201bs. 

Mr I.’s g. a. g. Coburg, 9st. 81bs. . , 1 j 

Mr Charlie’s a. a. h. Mina , lOst. 81bs. .. 2 2 

The Secretary’s b. a. h. Valuation, lOst. 81bs. .. 3 3 

In both heats the old horse made a rush on the post, winning by a good neck. 
Time, — lstf heat, 1m. 32s. — 2 d heat, no time taken. 


Fifth Day, Thursday, December 17. 

1st Rack. — T he Galloway Plate, oT Rs. 200 from the Fund, added to a Sweep- 
stakes of 50 Rs. 14 hands and under, 8st. 71bs. 1J miles. 

The Confederates’ g. a. h. Screw Driver, . • .. ,. 1 

Mr Proby’s b. a. h. Young Deceiver, . . . . . 2 

Screw Driver won without difficulty. 

Time, — 3m. £s. 

2d Race. — The Nuggur Plate, of 400 Rs. from the Fund, 5 Gold Mohurs 
entrance, for all horses, to be handicapped by the Stewards. 2J miles. 

Mr Ridge’s g. a. h. Vibration, 9st. Oil). , , i 

Major Blood names g. a. h. Polka , 8st. 71bs. , . 2 
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Polka lead at a great pace for the first mile, when Vibration collared him, and 
came in an easy winner. 


Time, — 5m. 14£s. 


3d Race. — T he Hack Stakes, of 150 Rs. from the Fund, with a post entrance 
of Rs. 20. 1| miles. 1' st. 71bs. Gentlemen riders. 

Mr I/a g. a. g. Coburg , . . .. walked over. 


Sixth Day, Saturday , December 19. 

1st Race. — The Forced Handicap, for all winners, 4 Gold Mohurs for each 
race won during the season. 2 miles. Rupees 200 from the Fund. 


Mr Ridge’s g. 

a. 

h. 

Vibration. 

9st. 

71bs. 

1 

The Confederates’ b. 

a. 

h. 

Screir Driver , 

8st. 

Gibs. 

2 

Mr Proby’s b. 

b. 

h. 

Young Deceiver, 

8st. 

01b. 

3 

Scre?v Driver took the lead for the first mile and a half, when Vibration 

shook 


him off, and won with great case. 

Time, — 1st, £ mile, 57Js., — 2nd, lm., — 3rd, Ira. Is., — 4th, lm. 5^s. — Total, 4m. 4s. 


2d Race. — The Beaten Handicap, of Rupees 200 from the Fund, one mile 
heats. Entrance Rupees 50. 

Mr Charlie’s g. a. h. Mina, 8st. Gibs. . . 1 

The Secretary’s b. a. h. Valuation, 8»t. 01b. .. 2 

Valuation had no go in him, and was drawn for the 2d heat. 


NCSSERABAD SKYE RACES, —1847. 


First Day. 

1st Race, — A Purse of 80 Rs. from the Fund for all Horses. Arabs lOst. 
81bs. C. Bs. list. 4lbs. C. and N. S. Wales 12st. Heats % mile. Entrance 30 Rs. 


Mr Clarke’s 

c. a. h. 

Diamond ; 

. . . , Owner 

1 

1 

Mr Parrott’s 

g. a. h. 

Oanymede, 

. . . . Owner 

2 

2 

Mr Saunders’ 

g. a. h. 

Zephyr, 

Owner 

3 

3 


Time, — 58s. — 59s. 


2d Race. — A Parse of 61 Rs. from the Fund, for C. Bs. list. £ Mile beats. 
Entrance 20 Rs. 

Mr Parrott’s b. c. b. h. 1 Runjeet Sing,.. .. Owner 1 1 

Mr Priestley’s g. c. b. h. Peter , . . . . Owner 2 2 

Time, — 59s. — G2s. 



NUSSERABAD SKY RACES, — 1847. 5 

3d Rmje.— A Purse of 40 Rs. from the Fund, for all Tattoos 13- U and 
under. Catch Weights. £ Mile heats. Entrance 10 Rs. 

Mr Parrott’s g. p. Ensign , .. .. Owner 1 1 

Mr Scott’s b. p. Rifus, . . Mr Saunders 2 2 

Time, 30s. — 32s. 


Second Day. 

1st Race.— A Purse of 50 Rs. from the Fund for all Hacks. Heats J mile. 
Entrance 16 Rs. list, up. 

Mr Parrott’s b. c. b. h. Runjeet Sing , Owner walked over. 

2d Race. — A Purse of 64 Rs. from the Fund for all Galloways. Weight for 
inches — 14 hands to carry 1 1st. Heats $ mile. Entrance 20 Rs. 

Mr Clarke's c. a. h. Diamond , list. 31bs. Owner 1 1 

Mr Parrott’s g. a. h. Ganymede , lOst. Clbs. Mr Saunders 2 2 

Mr Priestley's g. c. b. h. Guess, list. 41bs. Owner 3 3 

Time, — 60s. — Gls. 


3d Race. — A Purse of 40 Rs. from the Fund for all Ponies. £ Mile heats 
Catch weights. Entrance 8 R 9 . 


Mr Black’s 

• • 

If you please , 

. M r Parrott 

1 

1 

Mr Rncrgle’s 

. . 

Dot, 

, Owner 

2 

2 

Mr Scott’s 

. , 

Rufus, 

Mr Saunders 3 

4 

Mr Burnett’s 

. . 

Pill Bor, . . 

. Owner 

1 

4 

3 



Time, — 65s. 






Third Day. 





1st Race. — The Winners’ Handicap of 50 Rs. from the Fund. \ Mile heats. 
Entrance 16 Rs. Horses not standing the Handicap to pay II. F. Optional to 
Winners of the “Hacks,” “Tattoos,” and “Pony” Stakes. 

Mr Clarke’s c. a. h. Diamond, list. 41b*. Owner 1 1 

Mr Parrott’s b. c. b. h. Runjeel Sing, 12st. 4 lbs. Owner 2 2 

Time, — Gls. — G3s. 


2d Race. — The Losers' Handicap of 50 Rupees from the Fund. J Mile heats. 
Entrance 16 Rs. Horses not standing the Handicap to pay 11. F. Optional tu 
losers of Hacks, Tats, and Pony Stakes. 

Mr Parrott's g. a. h. Ganymede , list. 41bs. Owner walked over. 

Mr Priestley’s g. c. b. h. Peter, . . . . Paid forfeit. 

Mr Priestley’s g. c. b. h. Guess , . . . . Do. do. 

Mr Saunders’ g. a. b. Zephyr, . . .. Do. do. 
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3d Race. — A Purse of 40 Rs. from the Fund for all Buggy Ilorsea. £ Mile 
heats. Entrance 8 Rs. list. up. 

Mr Parrott’s g. a. h. Ganymede , . . . . Owner 2 11 

Mr Clarke's c. a. h. Diamond , . . , . Owner 12 2 

Time, — 61s. — 64s.— -68s. 


FERCZEPORE SKY RACES,— 1846. 

F'r.s? D ay, December 22. 

1st Race,— -Purse of 8 G. M. for all horses, lOst. £ mile heats, 2 G. M. 
entrance. 

Mr Stokes' cli. c. b. u. Car Old Friend , Mr Payn 1 1 

Mr Nolham’a MarJilini , . . Mr llelanc 2 2 

Major Mayne’s ch. r. b. m. Modesty , . . Capt Dowson 3 3 

Von easy. 

2d It ac/:. — "arse of 8 3. M. for ail galloways, 10st. mile heats, 2 G. M. 


entrance. 

Mr Borin’s 1*. The Governor,. . Owner 1 1 

Mr Kickcy’a a. h. Garry Owen, .. Owner 2 2 

Mr Payu’s c.fc.b. fc. Anisine, .. Owner 3 3 

Mr "'taker’s g. *. h. 7Ae Returned, , . Capt Dowson 4 dr 

Mi w)l .lc. s he. 0 , j » Dzty" ..oxv, Owner 0 0 

Mr MciAgor: cry’s h/c.b. J-. D » , .. .. 0 0 

Mr 3 * b. Pine Ale, .. .. 0 0 

/. j.vjsu r:ee between, the first tw r o. 


3d RAC5.-pLi.se 

of f G. 

M. for i 3! hacks, 3 mile, 

list. 1G. M. 

entrance. 

Mr Parker's 

fb 

h. J buggers, 

. Owner 

1 

Mr Montgomery’* 

i*. C. 

b. h. Grinder , 

, . Owner 

2 

Mr Keighley’s 

1). c. 

h. h. Hathaway , 

. Mr Ilallied 

3 

Mr Burton's 

b. r. 

b. b. Cayut, 

. Owner 

4 

Mr Shiffner’s 

S- c. 

b. h. The Unknowv,, 


0 


V/on very cully. f7<* Valcnoim was too late to start. 


Sxcdyd Day, December 24. 

1st Rack. — A Parse of 300 Rs. given by the Officers of the 10th Irregular 
Cavalry, f mile heats. Arabs lGst. Country-breds lOst. 71bs., 71bs. extra for all 
winners during the meeting. 

Mr Stokes* ch. c. b. m. Our Old Friend , Mr Payn 1 1 

Mr Montgomery's b. c. b. h. Grinder , . . Mr Barlow 2 2 



FER0ZEP011E SKY RACES, — 1 840 . 
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Mr 

Warde’s 

£■ 

a. h. 

Prince , 

.. Ownci 3 

di 

Mr 

dftbert’s 

b. 

a. h. 

Alchyrnist , 

. . Mr Hickey 4 

dr 

Mr 

William Mayne’s 

K- 

a. h. 

Rufus, 


di 


The mare again won easy. 

2i> Race. — Give ami Take Purse of 8 G. M. £ mile heats, 2 G. M. entrance, 
1 1 hands to carry lOst. 71b. 


Mr Dorm’s 

g- a * 

h. 

The Governor , . 

Owner 1 

1 

Mr Payu's 

c. b'. b. 

h. 

A nt elope, 

Mr Ogilvic 2 

2 

Mr Gilbert's 

c. b. bn. 

ra. 

Jessie , 

Mr Iliekey 3 

3 

Major Mayue's 

c. a. 

h. 

Kuzzilbash , 

CaptDowson 4 

dr 

Mr Wardc's 

g. u. 

h. 

Prince, 

.. 

dr 


Won easy. 


3d Race. — Purse of 5 G M. for all chargers {bond fide the property of 
Officers at Ferozepore,) ^ mile. Entrance 1 G. M. Catch weights. 


Mr Notham’s 

c. a. 

h. 

Reindeer, 

. . Owner 

1 

Major Maync’s 

g. a. 

h. 

Rufus , 

. . Capt Dowson 

2 

Mr McTier’s 

b. c. b. 

h. 

JUneliyht , 

.. Mr Dorm 

3 

Mr Shepherd’s 

c. a. 

h. 

Recruit, 

. . Mr Warde 

4 

Major Mayne’s 

c. a. 

h. 

Kuzzilbash , 


dr 



Won 

easy. 




Third Day, 2 Glh December. 

1st R\ce. — Hurdle Race of 10 G. M. from the hind. 4 hurdles 31 feet, 1 
mile. Catch weights, above lOst. 71b. 2 G. JVI. entrance. 


Mr Parker's 

S- 

a. 

h. 

Jhvyyers, 

Owner 

1 

Mr Grindlay's g. 

c. 

b. 

h. 

Grimaldi, 

Mr Sliilfner 

2 

Mr Amici ’s b. 

c. 

b. 

h. 

Grinder, 

Mr Payn 

3 

Mr Montgomerie’s b. 

c. 

b. 

h. 

Grasshopper, 

Owner 

0 

Mr Keighley’s b.n. 

c. 

b. 

m. 

Dcwdrop , 

Mr I^lhed 

0 

Major Mayne’s c. 

a. 

h. 


Kuzzilbash, 

Mr Thring 

0 


The mare started at a tremendous pace going ahead at the first hurdle, Jhuyyers 
(number two) who refused, but on being brought about found a convenient gap 
owing to Kuzzilbash falling to rise no more at least for this race. At the second hur- 
dle the mare fell and lost her chance, Grinder lying second, Jh uyyvrs third : thus 
they arrived at the third hurdle, and all got over but Jhuyyers who swerved, and on 
being brought at it again came a regular cropper, but was up and off like a shot, 
catching up the others at every stride : every one thought that it was Grinder's race, 
hut on coming to the last hurdle he refused and bolted off the course, Grasshopper 
who w*n now second here came down, Grimaldi went through the gap, but came 
against Grinder coming on the course again, and Jhvyyers went in a winner. 

2n Race. — A Handicap for all hordes 8 G, M. Entrance 2 G. M. % mile heats. 
To he handicapped by the Stewards (for winners a forced handicap, for losers op- 
tional,) any man not standing the handicap 1 G. M. forfeit (hacks, chargers, and 
ponies excepted.) 

Mr Dorm's g. a. m. The Governor , lOst. 21bs. Owner 1 1 

Mr Stokes's cb. c. b. in. Our Old Friend, 12st. lib. Mr Payn dist. 

Mr Thompson’s i\ c, b, h. The tihah, 9st. 01b. Mr Frazer 0 0 



racing calendar. 


The mare won the first heat by a neck, but on coming* to the scales w*ts two 
pounds under weight to the disappointment of her friends, by whom sh# had been 
backed. A good race for the second heat. 

3r> Rack. — Cheroot Stakes of 5 G. M. Entrance 1 G. M. $ mile, (winners 
excluded) 21st. 


Mr Amici's b. 

C. b. 

h. 

Grinder, 

. • Mr Montgomerie 

1 

Mr Ru-sel’* 

b. a. 

h. 

Briefed ust. 

Mr Barker 

2 

Mr Stokes’s 

g. a. 

h. 

Crosabean , 

Mr Britton 

3 

Capfc Ilowson’s 

b. a. 

h. 

Kyberg , 

Owner 

4 

Mr Shiffnei's g. 

c. b. 

h. 

The Unknown, . 

Owner 

5 



Grinder won easy. 



Poxec Race. — A Purse of GO Rs. for Serjeant’s 

ponies of the 53d Regt. 

Serjt. Major Ferstead's g. 

r- 

Grey Surrey, 

Mr Payn 

1 

,, Purchase’s 

, . 


Bounce, 

. . Mr Steward 

2 

,, Moles’s 



Creeper, 

Mr Notham 

3 


A capital race between the first two. 


Fourth Day, 2 8//t December. 

1st Rack. — Match of 20 G. M. Mile heats. 

Mr Stokes's ch. c. b. in. Our Old Friend, list. 7lba. Mr Pay n 1 1 
Mr Dorm's g. u. g. h. The Governor, Dst. 71bs. Owner 2 2 

This was a most exciting match owing to the closeness of the former race. The 
galloway was hacked freely : hut the weight and distance were too much for the little 
horse, the mare winning each heat easily. 


MOZ U FFERPOltE RACES, —18 10. 


First Day, 22 d December . 

1st Rack. — The MozufTcrpore Derby Stakes, 10 G. M. each, II. F. with 40 
G. M. added from the Fund, for maiden Arabs, 8st. 7Jbs., 1 .j mile heats. Winners 


once before the day of 

race 

7 lbs. 

, twice and oftener lOlbs. extra, 

, to close and 

the 15th October. 

The Confederate’s 

c. 

a. 

h. 

Taffy, * 

walked over, 

Mr Cunyngham’s 

g- 

a. 

c. 

Mangy, . . . . "1 

I 

7 * 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Problem, . . . . ' 

> paid forfeit. 

Mr De Vaux’s 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Reveller , . . . . ] 

I 


2r> Race. — A Purse of 40 G. M. from the Fund for all horses, entrance 
10 G. M. H. F. 2 miles 8st. 71bs. each, to close on the 15th October. Winners 
once 71bs., twice and oftener lOlbs. extra. 

Mr De Vaux’s g. c. b. h. Vanguard , . . . . walked over. 

Mr Cunyngham , , . , , . paid forfeit. 



MOZUKFKRPORE RACES, 1846. 
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3d Race. — Sweepstakes of 5 G. M. each with 20 G. M. from Fund, for all 
horses, 1 \ miles, maidens 8st. Maidens of the season winners Sst. 71bs. Winners 
of a former season 9st. Vanguard and Quern Bee 1st. extra. 


Mr De Vaux’s 

. . Queen Bee , 

9st. lllhs. . 

1 

Mr Forester's 

Devil to Pay , 

7st. 11 lbs. . 

. 2 

Mr Namreh’s 

Miss Manilla , 

8st. lllbs. 

. 3 

Mr De Vaux’s 

Ed'ile , 

8st. 01b. . 

. 0 

Mr Fortcscue’s 

. . Marmion , 

Sat. 01b. 

. 0 

The Confederates' 

Taffy , 

Sst. 01b. . 

0 


Notwithstanding the weight, the Queen won the race with great ease, Devil to 
Pag 2d, and Miss Manilla 3d. 

4th Race. — A. Purse of 100 Rs. for all hacks, list. 71bs. each, £ mile heats. 
Entrance Rs. 32 (the winner claimable for Rs. 400. ) * 

Mr Sam’s b. c. b. m. Maoourneen , . . ..11 

Mr O’Toole’s b. e. m. Madge Wild Fire , . . ..22 

Avery good race, but Mavoumeen proved rather too good for the English mare. 


Second Day, 21 tli December . 

1st Race.— A Purse of 25 G. M. for maiden C. breds, 1 J mile, Byeulla weight 
for age. Entrance 5 G. M. * 21 

Mr De Vaux’s b. c. b. m. . . . . 1 

The Confederates’ bn. c. b. m. Baby Blake , . . 2 

Both off at score and well together for the first ], which was run in lm. 25s., 
the training of Alice then told, and she won in a canter. 

Time,— 2m. 40s. 


2d Race. — A Purse for all Galloways, 20 G. M. from the Fund, with an 
entrance of 5 G. M., weight for inches, 14 hands to carry 9st. R. C. 

Mr Barker’s . . Mordecai , 8st. 5 lbs. 4ozs. . . 1 

Mr Namreh’s .. Carte Blanche, 8st. 71bs. Ooz. .. 2 

Both off at the word, and a very pretty race to the 5 mile home, when 
Mordecai showed a little ahead, gradually increasing the distance till he came in a 
winner by sevejral lengths. 

3d Race. — The Planters’ Cup for all horses, 1& mile heats. Calcutta weight 
for age. Entrance 10 G. M. H. F., horses that have not won before the meeting 
allowed 71bs., 2 horses bond Jide competitors to start, or the cup to be withheld. 


Mr Forester’s . . Devil to Pag , Sst. 01b. . . 1 

Mr Barker’s . . Mordecai , 9st. 41bs. . . 2 

Mr Namreh’s . . Miss Manilla , 8st. 71bs. . . 3 

Mr Cunyngham’s .. Napoleon , 8st. 7lbs. .. 4 

Mr Fergusson’s .. Resident , 7st. 7Ibs. .. 5 


Notwithstanding the heavy weight, Mordecai took the lead, and kept it to | 
mile home, when the Devil closed with him, and a good race ensued, the Devil 
winning by a neck. 

IND. SPORT. RKV. — VOL. V., NO. IX. c; 
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4th Race. — A Sweepstakes of 25 G. M. each for all horses, 8-4. 71bs. each, 
1 i mile, to close on the 15th October. 

Mr PeVaux’s n. s. w. in. Queen Pee, . . 1 

Mr Cunjnghain's h. Capj h. Napoleon , . 2 

The mare took tin* lead, and coaid never be touched by the Cape, winning with 
great case. 


Third Day, 20th December. 

1st Race. — The Purbungah Rajah's Cup for all horses, Byculla weight for 
age, 1 i mile heats, Arab" allowed 51bs. Entrance 10 G. M. H. F., to close on the 
15th October. Maidens allowed 7lbs., winners once, to carry 71bs., twice and 
o (tenor lOlhs extra. 

Mr l^Vaux's g. c. b. h. Vanguard, .. ., walked over. 


2n Rack. — A Purse of 25 G. M., presented hy Messrs Bryant and Co., for 
all horses, list. 71bs. each, Gentlemen riders, R. C., Arabs allowed 71ba. Entrance 
5 G. M. 


Mr Forrester’s 
,, PeVaux’s 
,, Barker’s, 

,, Fergus sun’s 
,, Cunynghnin’s 


Devi/ to Pag. . . | 

Deceiver. . . 2 

Mor lerai. 

Resident. 

Napoleon. 


All well away — Deceiver shortly took the lead and kept it till the turn home, 
when Devil to Pay dosed with and passed lnm, winning hy several lengths. 


3d Race. — Sweepstakes of 5 G. M. and 10 G. M. given hy Mr DeVanx for 
all horses, l mile, to he handicapped by the Stewards. 


Mr Sam’s 

b. 

d. 

h. 

m. 

Moron mem, 

8 4. 

libs. . 

1 

The Confederates' 

b. 

e. 

b. 

in. 

Baby Blake, 

Sst. 

7Jbs. . 

. ? 

Mr DeVaux’s 

b. 

e. 

h. 

m. 

Alice, 

8st. 

4 lbs. . 

. 3 


Maoourueen got a good start, kept the leid the whole way, and won hy a length 
Time, — 50s. 


4th Race. — A Purse of 100 (for all hacks to he handle ipped by the Stew- 
ards, J mile heats. Entrance 32 Its., the winner claimable for lls. 400.) 

The Confederates’ g. c. b. m. Fanny, 1st. I lb. 1 

Mr O’Toole’s b. e. m. Madge Wi/d Fire , 2st. 2 lbs. 

Mr DeVanx names b. Pony Oyster Ranee, 3st. 31bs. 

First Heat . — Fanny took the lead, kept it, and won easy. 

Second Heat. — Fanny go ( a bad start, but made it up and won the race, bv 
sheer good riding of her Jockey by a neck. 

Tune, — 1st heat, 59s. — 2d heat, 57s. 


Fourth Day, 28 th December. 

1st Rack. — The Winner's Handicap, 10 G. M. from the Fund, for which all 
horses that have won public mon?y must enter, 2 miles. Winners twice to pay 10 
G. M. Entrance, others 5 G. M., optional to winners of hacks. 



MOZUFFERPORE RACES, 1S4H. 


il 


Mr DeVanx’s .. Queen Bop, lOst. Oil). 1 

Mr Forester's .. Deni to Fay, 8st. 71bs. .. 2 

The Confederates’ . . Taffy, a feather. . . 3 

Mr Barker’s .. Montreal , 8st. 71hs. .. 4 

Mr DeVaux’s .. Alice, 7st. lOlhs. .. hohod 

,, .. Vanguard, lOst. 01b. .. dr iwn. 


The Queen had it all her own way and won the race malgu* the Welter Weight. 

2d Race. — The Beaten Handicap, 20 03. M. from the Fund for nil horses that 
started for, and not won Public Money, R. C. Entrance f> (1. M. 


Mr Forester names 

b. 

e. 

h. 

Deceiver, 

1 

Mr Nam cell’s 

c. 

a. 

h. 

Carte Blanche, 

2 

Mr Cunyngham’s 

b. 

ch. 

h. 

Napoleon, 

3 

The Confederates’ bn. 

0 . 

b. 

m. 

Baby Blake, 

1 

Baby Blake kept the lead 

up 

to the 

mile, when the others closed ; 

mil passed 


her ; a pood race between Deceiver and Carte Blanche, the tonnci winning by 
about half a length. 

3d Race. — \ Purse of 10 G. M. for all Country hr * 1 horvs, purchased a! 
Sonepore fair in 1840, from native dealers, weight for age l»\cuii.i Standard. En- 
trance 3 G. M. ? mile. 

The Confederates’ . . Baby Blake , . walked over. 

4th Rue. — V Purse of Rs. 100 for all Ponies, weight for inches, 13 hands to 
carry 8st. 71bs. Entrance 2 G M. i| mile heats. 

The Confederates' g. c. b. pony {saltpetre, 7st. 71bs, Ooz. 1 1 

Mr DeVaux names h. pony Oyster Sauce , Hst. Mbs. 4oz. 2 2 

The old Tirhoot pony shewed himself still a trump, and won both heat.-* easy. 

Time, — 1 »■». 34s. 

Fifth Day, 20/// December. 

1st Race. — T he Cheroot Stakes, Rs. 100 from the Fund for all horse*, 
Gentlemen riders, list. 7lbs. caeh, J mile heats, riders not to dismount till the heats 
are run out, arid to bring their Cheroots lighted to the scales. Entrance Rs. 32. 

Mr O’Toole names b. e. m. Madge Wild Fire, . . 4 1 1 

Mr Sam names b. c. b. m. Marourneen, .. 12 2 

Mr Fortescue names g. a. g. Marmion , . . 2 3 3 

The Confederates name . . . . The Squire, . . 3 drawn 

A very good race for the 2d and 3d heats between Madye Wild Fire and Ma- 
vourneen — Madge winning both by the superior Jockeying of her ndei. 

2d Race. — A Purse of Rs. 100 for all untrained Buggy horses, list, each, ^ 
mile, the horses to be driven to the Course and shewn in harness to the Stewards on 
the morning of the race. Entrance Rs. 32. 

Mr Devon names b. c. h. Deceiver,.. 

The Confederates name b. a. h. Discount, . 

Deceiver had it all his own wuy and won very easily. 


0 0 1 
0 0 2 
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3d Ra.ce. — A Hurdle Race, 15 G. M. from the Fund, with an entrance of 4 G. 
M. each, R. C. over 8 hurdles, 4 feet high, 12st. each; 2 hordes bond fide compe- 
titors to start or no race. 

Mr Hughes* . . b. a. g. Hesperus, . . . . . . 1 

Mr Forester names . . c. a. h. Devilxknts, . . . , . . 2 

The Confederates . . b. h. The Squire, rider thrown by the girths 

breaking. 

Mr Fortescue’s White Jack fell at the second hurdle. 

A Fony match R. C. 8st. for 20 G. M. 

The Confederates* . . Saltpetre , 

Mr Any el’s . . Oyster Sauce , 

t A beautiful race. 


CALCUTTA RACES. 


First Meeting, 1840-47. 

First Day', Saturday , 26 th December, 1840. 

1st Race. — C alcutta Derby Stakes for maiden Arabs, two miles, Calcutta 
weight for age. 

Horses that have never started before the days of naming allowed 51b. 

Five G. M. each for all horses named on or before the 10th March, 1840. 10 

G. M. for horses named between that date and 1st August, 1846, when the race will 
finally close. 50 G. M. from the fund, and an entrance of 20 G. M. each for horses 
declared to start. Entrance to be made to the Secretary by 2 r. m. the day before 
the race. All bets upon the rpce to he P. P., unless otherwise speeified. 

Mr Williams* b. a. h. Minuet , .. 8st. 31bs. Hall .. 1 

Mr Green's b. a. h. Maynooth , .. 8st. 121bs. Mark Noble 2 

Mr Williams* b. a. li. Child of the Island s, Hst. 31bs. Sherburne 3 

MrCunyngham’s b. a. li. Problem, 8st. 121bs. Barnes .. 0 

Mr Roberts' g. a. h. Honeysuckle , 7st. 131bs. Barker . . 0 

Mr Pctrc’s b. a. h. Farewell, 8st. 1311)9. West .. 0 

Mr East’s g. a. h. Lapwing , 9st. 51bs. Kislma . . 0 

Mr Roberts’ b. a. h. Shereef, 9st. 31bs. Evans .. 0 

Mr Abram’s b. a. h. Cadwaltader , . fist. 131bs. C. Barker. . 0 

The weather which had been for some days damp and lowering cleared up yes- 
terday, and another fine morning witnessed some thousands thronging to the Race 
Course. ; the Stand we have never seen so crowded as it was this day. The Stewards 
htul arranged to have the Derby the second race and to open the Season with the 
Shaik’s Plate, but Maynooth being in both, it had to be put at the bottom of the 
list. A word now about the Derby Horses. 

For a considerable time Honeysuckle may be said to have been first favorite, but 
it was rather when people were talking than making investments, and when the last 
No. of the India Sporting Review came out he had given way to Cadwallader and 
Albttfr&i Since that time he has fallen into the rear : about a week or ten days ago 
those who had been putting it on against him took the alarm, from the unabated 
confidence of his immediate friends, and the consequence was that at the Lotteries of 
the C4th instant, he stood at the second figure, Minuet , with whom it was declared 
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to win if possbile, being first by a long way. Cad wall ad er declined as Hnneysvck > 
advanced, and was allowed to go much cheaper than his average mark ; Problem was 
regarded as a dangerous horse; Farewell as having a chance ; Shereef as one who 
could go if he would, a very unsafe horse to stand upon either way ; Muynuuth as 
likely to have more to do with the rear than the front at the finish ; Lapirhig with- 
out the ghost of a chance ; and the Child as the nag that would not improbably be 
called on to give victory to his stable. We should mention that Cadwallader was 
regarded with fair confidence by Ins hackers to the last. The races were advertised 
to commence at 8 o’clock, which was understood to mean not before 8, and tins no 
doubt helped to swell the company who graced the Stand. At about £ to 9 the 
horses were in line and without a hitch the Clerk of the Course sent them away. 
Lapwing who was put in to make play for the favourite — as was supposed — never 
got to the front after the word was given, although he drew the post. It is pretty clear 
that it was intended to go trom the start with Minuet ; perhaps Lapwing was put in to 
make him go, as we suspect he likes company. The favourite took a lead of a 
length or more, increased it to two or three after passing the Gilbert Mile, was drawn 
upon a little by Problem and Maynonth approaching the half mile, again went a good 
four lengths in advance, and finished something lc-s than two. Ten to one were 
given and freely taken that the Madras horses would not run first and second, and 
there was no mistake about the Child being put along at his best to achieve this 
triumph ; but he had too good a horse to beat for it. Farewell was second at the 
goal but could not hold it ; Cadwallader' h hope was gone at the half mile, and Pro- 
blends before they got into straight running. Not so Maynooth's : lie ran by the 
Child at the Sudder corner, was caught by him again under the influence of whip and 
spur at the distanee post, but was not equal to the struggle ; and a horse that was 
knocked down for 7 Gold Mohursiu the same lottery that sa\y tin* winner fetch 80, 
and Honeysuckle 36 wus not two lengths behind the former. M e have not placed 
more than the three first horses — as the best of the others, Cad wal lade r, Honeysuckle 
and Problem did not struggle for it. The time was a second and a half bettor than last 
year, though some keepers made it a second more than we give it btlow. We may 
here observe that tlie time given in these reports is the time taken for the Racing 
Calendar , and that every care is given to ensure correctness. It is impossible to give 
the 2 miles’ start from the Stand, with any nicety, since the plan of dropping a flag 
is not adopted, as it might be with advantage. Tli£ only way then, is to start a 
watch with the word and bring it to the winning post to stoop, and tins was done on 
the present occasion. - 

Time, — } mile, lm. 29s. ; the mile lm. 58s. ; mile and a half 2m. 57s. ; two 
miles 3m. 53s. 


2d Rack. — Australian Purse of — G. M. for all horses imported from New 
South Wales since the 1st October, 1845. 1 ] mile, Calcutta weight for nge. Entrance 10 
G. M. for horses named on or before the lOili March, and 20 G. M. tor horses named 
between that date and the 1st October, 1846, on which day the race will finally close. 
Horses imported subsequently to the 1st May allowed 71b. The second horse to re- 
ceive half of the entrances » 


Mr Green's 

b. 

c. 

Paris , 

fist. 

131bs. West 

1 

Mr Roberts' 

c. 

c. 

Selim,* 

. 7*t. 

lllbs. Barker 

2 

Mr Norval’s 

b. 

h. 

Talisman , . 

9st. 

31bs. Evans 

0 

Mr Evans' 

bk. 

g- 

Kaffir , 

9st. 

31bs. Smirke 

0 

Mr Fulton's 

c. 

g* 

Problem , . , 

. 8st. 

1 libs Sherburne.. 

0 

Mr Tom's 

c. 

g- 

Nimrod , . . 

9st. 

31bs. 

dr. 


* Imported since 1st May last. 

Selim was the favourite at the lottery by long odds — no doubt from the favour- 
able terms on which he came in, bat Paris fully divided the public voice with him thii 
morning. West went away with the lead and made the running throughout, winning 
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by a length. Selim anrl Kaffir went second, and nothing to choose between them, some 
four lengthy behind Paris ; Problem ami Talisman eight or ten behind them. At 
the Gilbert mile they began to spread ; Kaffir was for a short way second, when 
Problem passed him but could not go up to the leading horse. 

Time, — First mile ltn. his. ; mile and a half 2m. 5 Is. 

3r> JiveE — S,v *'■*»> ■st'ik u 4 of 50 G. M. each !’. P. for all horses, English e'rc.'pN 
ed, 2 miles, 8st. 71b. each. To close 1st October and name the day before the 
race. 

Mr Boynton’s g. a. h. Pay Jones,.. Hst. 71bs. Barker .. 1 

Mr North names g. a. h. Crab , . . Hst. 71bs. West . . 2 

Crab took a slight lead but no running was made till pa«t, the Gilbert mile, when 
the pace improved a little. The horses came prettily together into the straight ruu- 
ning and* it looked very like a race, but West taking to the whip half way up from 
the distance post, while Barker was steady, the result was already intimated. The 
Bay was lightly called upon at the finish and, as we think, won in hand by a length 
although many pronounced it a hard thing. 

Time, — Last mile and a half 2m. 5Gs. ; 2 miles 4m. 17s. 

4th R\ce. — S week stakes of 50 G. M. each H. F. 2] miles — Hst, lOlbs. 
each. Maidens allowed 71bs. 


Mr Green’s 

b. 

h. a. 

Glaucwt, . . Hst. 

lOlbs. 

Barker . 

. 1 

Mr Jones' 

* K- 

a. h. 

Elepoo , , . 8st. 

lOlbs. 

West 

. 2 

Mr Boynton’s 

b. 

cp. h. 

Sir Benjamin , Hst. 

lOlbs. 


. ft. 

Mr East's 

b. 

cp. h. 

Banker , 8st. 

lOlbs. 




Glaums was backed at even some time gone, hut this morning confidence in 
Elepoo induced the odds of 30 to 20 and even 2 to 1, The grey went away with 
the lead, Glaums lying three or four lengths behind, and not the slightest change 
occurred to the goal, wliet? it was quite clear that Glaums had it in him to go up 
if Barker pleased. This he did not do till after sweeping round the Sudder cor- 
ner when lie went up to and with him to the distance po*t. A struggle ensued for 
a few strides, but West finding his horse was told out wisely took a pull and eased 
him home, Glaums winning by four lengths. 

Time, — First hilf mile 57s. ; the mile lm. 56s. ; mile and a quarter 2in. 2Gs. ; 
mile and a half 2m. 55s, R. C. — 3m. 26s. — two miles and a quarter 4m. 26s. 

5th Race. — Sheik Ibrahim’s Plate of 50 G. M. for maiden horses purchased 
from him since the 1st of January, 1816. R. G. Calcutta weight for age. To close 
and name the d ly before the race, Horses entered on or before the 1st of October 
to pay 10 G. M. entrance, after that 25 G. M. Horses that have run at Soncpore 
or Dacca allowed 51b. 


Mr Green's b. 

a. 

h. 

Maynooth , 

9st. 

31bs. 

Mark Noble 

I 

Mr Fitzpatrick’s b. 

a. 

h. 

Ibrahim , 

Ost. 

31bs. 

West 

2 

Mr Hope's g. 

a. 

h. 

Sholayrah, 

Hst. 

4 lbs. 

C Barker . . 

3 


Mai/nooth was brought out for the race looking as fresh as a daisy with the 
morning dew upon it. Come up to the post, gentlemen ! Are you ready ? Go ! No, 
they won’t — the prettiest conquetting in life for who shall be last, until with alarming 
determination Sholagrah subsides into a trot — whereupon Mark Noble, leaning 
forward and whispering into his horse’s ear, — if they won’t go we must — is on the wing 
and a dozen lengths in advance in no time. It is clear that the grey is not meant 
to win, or it may be that C. Barker is clear he cannot. At the Sudder Maynooth 
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drop' to Ibrahim and ignorant that three -fourths of the company have departed 
makes a show of a race and wins ae tlu* l.u*t as he pi ■ns,*,. It would have been idle 
to take the time from the post : the lust mile and a half was 3m. 3s. 


Shcovd Day, Tuesday, 20th December. 

1st Race. — Second Year of the Allipore Chamoigne Stakes, 50 G. M. 10 
forfeit, if declared the day before the meeting, and half forfeit if the day before the 
race, for all Arabs entitled to run as maidens on the 26th December, 1840, R. (’. 
Calcutta weight for age. Maidens on 1st October 181G, allowed 71bs. To close and 
name on the 26th December, 1843. 


Mr Abram's 

b. a. 

h. 

Cadwallader , 

8st. 

6 lbs. 

Barker 1 

Mr Petre’s 

b. a. 

h. 

Farewell , 

8st. 

Gibs. 

West 2 

Mr Green’s 

b. a. 

h. 

Glauens , 

9st. 

5 lbs. 

Murk Noftle 3 


G taucus was the favorite nt the lottery, at as much as nearly 5 to 1. At the 
word Glauens went away, leading Farewell by two lengths, and Cadwallader by six or 
seven. Little or no change to the Giol where Cadwallader who bad been gradually 
drawing on Farewell went all but up to the leading horse ; Barker then took a slight 
pull and fell a couple of lengths behind and Farewell ran by Glauens in the sweep of 
the Sudder corner, but had not beaten him before the distance post : Cadwallader 
here came out and collaring that game little horse beat him by a Length, which he 
might have improved a little. 

Time, — a mile, 1^ 2s. — lm. 31s. — the mile, 2m. — lj mile, 2iii*29s. R. C. 3m. 26s. 


2n Race. — Purse of 70 G. M. by subscription, added to a Sweepstakes of 25 
G. M. for all horses. To he handicapped by the givers of the purse. 5 G. M. 
forfeit for those that do not stand the handicap. K. C. Hordes’ names to he given 
in before a. m. and acceptance* to be declared before 7 i*. m. at the Oi dinary on 
Monday, December 28. * 


Mr Cunyngliain’s 

S’ a. 

h. 

Glenmore , 

9st. 

21bs. 

Barnes 1 

Mr Barker’s c. n. 

s. w. 

h. 

Selim , 

8 st. 

01b. 

C. Barker 2 

Mr Jones’ 

g. a. 

h. 

Elepoo , 

9st. 

51bs. 

Mark 3 

Mr Boynton’s 

S’ a. 

h. 

Croton Oil, 

8s>t. 

41bs. 

Baker 

Mr Petre’s 

g. a. 

n. 

Crab , 

8st. 

71bs. 

West 

Mr Fitzpatrick’s 

S’ a. 

h. 

Honeysuckle , 

7st. 

131ba. 

Barker 


Glenmore away with the lead, Selim second, Elepoo third ; Croton Oil and 
Honeysuckle together a length behind, and Crab waiting some four or live lengths ui 
rear of them. No change to note occurred till approaching the Gilbert Mile, when 
Honeysuckle took second place and held it conspicuously to the Goal, where all the 
horses closed except Crab , who however had gone something up. In coming into 
straight running Glenmore still showed with the lead, Selim and Honeysuckle closely 
waiting on him ; at the distance post Glenmore was pulling hard while the two 
Barkers were at work. The N. S. W. horse shook off Honeysuckle and mude u rush 
for first place, but was beaten by a length and a half. 

Time, — 29m. — 58m. — lm. 27s. — lm. 57s. — 2m. 27s.— R. C., 3m. 25s. 


3d Race.— Auckland Stakes of 50 G. M. each, 10 forfeit if declared the day 
before the race, for ail horses, 2J miles, English horses to cany 2st. extra : to close 
and name 1st December, 1846. 
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2 years 

3 „ 

4 „ 

5 „ 

6 tf and aged. . 


Mr Cunyngham's g. a. b. Sir Hugh, 

Mr Grey's b. a* h. Selim, 


feather 
Gst. I2ibs. 
7st. 121bs. 
8st. 51bs. 
8st. Bibs, 
walked over 
ft. 


4th Race.— Third year of Park Street Stakes, for all maiden Arabs, imported 
since the 1st January, 1846, and not trained previously to that date. 25 G. M. 
each, P. P. R. C\, Calcutta, weight for age. To close and name 1st August. 

Mr Boynton's g. a. h. Croton Oil , 9st. 51bs. West 1 

Mr ‘Roberts' b. a. h. Ibrahim, 9st. 31bs. Barker 2 

Mr Green’s g. a. h. Phlegon, .. dr. 

No race. Barker allowed West to go away with a lead of twenty lengths and 
never went near him. ° 

Time, — 3m. 33s. 


5th Race. — Welter for maiden New South Wales horses. St. Leger Course, 
Gentlemen riders, s* 1st. 71bs., to close and name 1st of December, 10 G. M., for 
each horse named, with ail additional 15 G. M., for horses dechdVl to start the day 
before the race. 

Mr Green’s b. h. Paris , . . walked over. 

Mr Fulton’s c. h. Problem , .. ft. 


Gth Race. — Sweepstakes of 30 G. M. each P. P. for maiden horses, English 
excepted, if of a mile, heats 9st. each, Arabs allowed 7ibs. To close the 1st October 
and name the day before the race. 


Mr Fulton names 
Mr Stone names 
Mr Green’s 
Mr Evans names 
Mr Roberts’ 


b. a. h. 
g. a. h. 
b. a. h. 

b. a. h. 

c. n.s.w. h. 


Problem , 
Lapwing , 
Maynooth , 
Energy, 
Selim, 


Barnes 12 1 

Barker 4 3 2 

Mark Noble 2 1 dist. 

Evans 3 0 dr. 

dr. 


First Heat. — Problem off a length in advance, Energy second, who was pass- 
ed by Maynooth at the Sudder corner and rating it with Problem was beaten by a 
length. Noble lost his stirrup at the start. Lapwing did not go for the heat. 

Second Heat. — Lapwing and Problem ofT, and the bird first at the half mile 
post ; at the corner Maynooth up with them. At the Leger Post Barker pulled oijt 
of the struggle and a race home gave it to Maynooth by a good length. 

Third Heat. — This was booked as a certainty for Maynooth. The word was 
given a length or two behind the post, and from some unexplained cause Mark Noble 
who ijfd the post let his horse go on the wrong side of it, again going into the 
Cour^p. He then pulled up : the race, which was won by Problem, was 'not a bad 
one until near the finish. There can hardly be the faintest doubt that it would 
have been Maynooth* s race but for the mistake which distanced him. 

The first heat of this Race wa9 ran after the Handicap. 

Time, — lrf heat, lm. 24s. — 2d heat , lm. 24s.— 3d heat, lm. 25s. 
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Third Day, Thursday, 'Mat December. 

1st Race. — Twentieth renewal of the Calcutta Great Welt-r Sb.kes of 10 G. 
M. each, with 50 G. M. from the Fund, for maiden Arabs, list. “lb*, each : Gentle- 
men ridera. To close and name the day before the Meeting. 

Mr Green’s b. a. h. Maynooth , . . . . walked over 

The Great Welter a walk over ! — The Derby has done this ! 


2d Rack. — Purse of 30 G. M. for all maidens English excepted : the Gilbert 
mile; 25 G. M. entrance, half forfeit. To e lose 1st December, and name the diy 
before the race. Three horses from different stables to start, or the public money 
withheld. Weight for age. 


Mr Petre names 
Mr Barker’s c. ti. 
Mr Cunyngliatn’s 
Mr Fulton, . . 

Mr Green, . . 


b. a. h. The Child of the Islands, 8-.t. 8ibs. Hall 1 

9 . w. c. Selim, Hst* 4 lbs. Barker 2 

b. a. U. Problem. Hst. 121bs. Barnes 3 

ft. 

ft. 


The Child went away with the lead and was never headed ; Selim started 
second and so came in ; Problem without a chance from the post. 

Time, — if mile, Im. 23 }s. — the mile, lin. 52$s. 


3d RAC^J^Sweepatakes of 50 G. M. each, half forfeit for all horses, Hst. 
lOlbs. each, 2 miles. English horses to carry 2st. extra. The winners of the 
sweepstakes for all horses on tin* 1st day, or of the Auckland stakes to carry bibs, 
extra, of both lOlbs. extra. Maidens of the season allowed 7)bs. Maidens on (he day 
of the race allowed lOlbs. To close and name 1st Oct. If more than two start the 
second horse to save his stakes. 


Mr Green’s 

b. a. h. 

Maynooth , 

Hst. 

3lbs. 

. . walked over. 

>> 

g. a. h. 

Kb us, 

7ht. 

1 fibs. 

Forfeit. 

Mr Grav’s 

b. a. h. 

Selim , 



Forfeit. 


4th Race. — Colonial Stakes of 25 G. M. each, half forfeit, with 30 G. M. 
added, for maiden Cape, N. S. Wales and Country-bred horses. Weight for age, 
R. C. To close and name on the 1st August. 


Mr Green’s 

b. 

n. s. w. h. 

Paris, Hst. I31bs. Barker 

1 

Mr Fulton’s 

by. 

n. s. w. f. 

Bellona , Out. lOlbs. Sherburne 

2 

The Commodore’s bk. 

II. s. w. g. . 

Leconte, 

ft. 

Mr Stone’s 

c. 

cp. h. 

Saudi l la, 

ft. 

Mr Roberts* 

b. 

cp. h. 

Banker, 

ft. 

Mr Bay ley’s 

bn. 

cp. c. 

Dividend , by Discount, 

ft. 

Mr Boynton’s 

bn. 

cp. c. 

Richmond, by Humphry , . . 

ft. 


Bellona declared 1 Jibs, over, and it was thought by many that if she could go 
at, all she must win, considering the weights. They were wrong: that she could go 
was proved by her finishing in 56 J the last half mile. We doubt whether she could 
have won to-day, however, even had she made the pace better in the early part of the 
race. Barker who had been lying three or four lengths behind went nearly up at the 
a m ii e from home, and then eased back half that distance till they got into the 
straight run home, when he collared the mure who was well called upon by Sher- 
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burne ; there was a struggle for two or three seconds, but she could not hold it, Parts 
giving her a clean go by at the finish. 

Time, — 3m. 32s. 


5th Rack. — ■Green Sweepstakes of 25 G. M., for maiden Arabs. 10 forfeit if 


declared the day before 

the meei 

mg — 1 £ mile*. 

Calcutta weight for age. 


Mr Green’s 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Baron , 

8st. 

13lbs. 

West 

1 

Mr Fulton’s 

g* 

a. 

h. 

Master Henry , 

Hst. 

131hs. 

Barnes 

2 

Mr Abram’s 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Alchy misty 

9st. 

5 lbs. 

Barker 

3 

Mr Roberts’ 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Ibrahim, 

9st. 

31bs. 

Blagg 

4 

Mr Hope’s 

g* 

a. 

h. 

Shoolagrah, 

8st. 

41bs. 


dr. 


The Baron the favourite at the lottery at nearly 4 to 1, and he justified the con- 
fidence. lie went away first, the other grey second, and the two bays together, a 
length or two behind. Ibrahim shortly took third place and they ran in file to the 
goal, or past it. Here Ibrahim closed a trifle with Master Henry , who did not 
mend his position as regards the Baron , who ran home winning by a length without 
difficulty. Alvhymist passed Ibrahim in the last quarter. 

Time, — 3m. 


f»rn Rack.— 1 $lile — 9st. Maidens that never started on the day of naming 


allowed 1st., other 

Mr Jones* 

maidens 71bs. 

Elepoo , 

9st. 

01b. 

West 

1 

Mr Green’s 

. . Glaucus , 

9»t. 

01b. 

Barker 

2 

Mr East’s 

Banker , 



. . 

ft. 

Mr Boynton’s 

Sir Benjamin , 


.. 


ft. 


Olaucus was the favourite., but few were bold enough to stand much on the re- 
sult. West went away withhul the word — for winch lie ought to be fined — and was 
called back. On receiving orders to go Glaums started with a lead of half a length, 
and they never separated until, in the struggle a do/.cn lengths from the post, E ley on 
shook him oil* and won by a clem length. 

Time, — 28s. — 55s. — lm. 53Js. 


Fourth Day, Saturday , January 2, 1817. 

1st Rvcrc. — Purse of 10 G. M. for maiden Arabs, R. C. heats; entrance 20 
G. M. half forfeit, if declared by 2 i*. m. tlvi day before the race. Calcutta weight 
for age. To close and name 1st 'Oct., 184.G. 


Mr Williams’ 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Minuet , 

Hst. 81bs. 

Hall 

1 

1 

Mr Green’s 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Maynooth , 

9st. 31bs. 

Barker 

2 

3 

Mr Boynton’s 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Croton Oil, 

9st. 51bs. 

West 

3 

2 


First Heat . — The odds were 3 to 1 in favour of Minuet and more ready to give 
than take. He went away and Maynooth with him two lengths behind, Croton not 
going for the heat. Barker tried what he could do at the Sudder, but finding he 
could not come up — to hold it — pulled up half way home from the distance post, 
letting the favourite go in an easy winner. The race was very slow at the beginning, 
the first half mile being lm. 2s. 

Second Heat. — Minuet away, but Croton Oil ran by him and led to the half 
mile out by three or lour lengths. Here he was gradually drawn upon, collared, 
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passed, and beaten at the Gilbert mile, the Mad russet* coming home as he liked. 
Tue half uiile oul was 54s. after thut the pace was very slow. 

Time,—!#/ heat, R. C. 3in. 2Ss.— 2 d heat , It. C. 3in. 33s. 


2d R\ck. — S weepstakes of 30 G. M. each, II. F. f of a mile for all horses, 
English excepted, DM;, each. Maidens allowed 71bs., Arabs allowed 5lb.s. To elo-»e 
the day before the First Meeting, and horses are to be named by h. m. the day before 
the race. 

Mr Green names g. a. h. The Hoy Jones 8s>t. 91bs. Barker 1 

Mr Cunnyngham's g. a. g. Sir Hugh, 8st. 91bs. Barnes 2 

Even betting, The Boy for choice. Sir Hugh got the post and the slarl was 
excellent. For an hundred yards the Boy led by half a length when Sir Hugh closed 
up and they ran round the Sudder corner as one horse. Barnes began, to work a 
little at the distance, Barker steady. It was a race every inch of the way home. 
The Boy winning by a neck. Both horses ran wide, particularly Str Hugh. All 
parties not being of one opinion after the race was over as to the horses, made a 
match for 100 G. M., I £ miles, same weight, to come otr after the litfd race of the 
morning. But Barnes in a cooler moment thought his best bargain would be to pay 
25 G. M. to be off. 


Time, — Im, 2Gs. 


3d Rack. ^S weeps takes of 50 G. M. each, H. F. for afl horses. Weight foi 
age. 3 miles. English horses to carry 2st. extra. Maidens allowed lOlbs. To 
close 1st Oct., and name the day before the race. 

Mr Green’s g. a. h. The Baron , 8st. 31lis. Barker I 

Mr Petre’s b. a. h. Farewell, 8st. 3lbs. West 2 

Farewell declared ljlb. over. He led up to the Stand (11 mile) by a length, 
after which for about a quarter The Baron dropped J’our or five lengths, giadually 
resumed his positiou by the time they approached the goal, ran up to his horse at 
the Sudder corner, and beat him by a length and a half. 

Time, — R. C. (from Stand,) 3m. 33s. — 3 miles, 6m. 10s. 


4th Race. — Sweepstakes of 50 G. M. each, II. F. for maiden Arabs Gil- 
bert mile, ttst. 41bs. each. To close and name on the 1st August. 

Mr Williams 1 b. a. h. Child of the Inlands, 8st. 41hs. Hall 1 

Mr Abram’s b. u. h. Cadwallader , H*t. 41bs. Barker 2 

The Child, backed freely at 3 to f, drew the post, went away with a lead of two 
lengths which he increased to five or six at the halt mile, and won with ease. Lad- 
tvallader never ran, to have a chance, any yard ol the race. 

Time, — 30s. — 55s. — the mile, lm. 52s. 


5th Rack. — 50 G. M., half forfeit — 1 mile, Calcutta weight for age. N. S. 
Wales horses. 

Mr Barker’s . . Selim , Bat. 4 lbs. Barker . . 1 

Mr Green’s .. Faris , 8st. 131bs. West .. 2 

After a false start and some difficulty in getting Selim to the post, they went 

away, he taking the lead which he resigned almost immediately, lying a length behind 
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to the straight run, when he went up and a very fine race home ended in Selim’s 
winning by half a length. 

Time, — 30s. — 57s. — the mile, lm. 54s. 


6th Hack. — Sweepstakes of 50 G. M. each, IT. F. 2 miles. Heats 8st. 71bs. 

Mr Jones’ g. a. h. Elepoo, . . West 1 1 

Mr Green’s b. a. h. Glaucus, . . Barker 2 2 

First II pat,. — Glaucus got a good start and led by the Stand three lengths in 
advance —so round to the goal where Barker taking a slight pull, brought them toge- 
ther. Swinging rouud the Sudder corner, Elepoo took the slightest possible lead ; a 
rating finish saw the Chinaman winner by a length. 

Second Heat . — Glaucus made severe play, with a lead at the Stand of five 
lengths. £his gradually decreased to the Gilbert mile where it was not more than 
oue : they came together, Glaucus still maintaining a slight, lead, to the Sudder cor- 
ner when Elepoo went up and passed him. From the distance post it was his race, 
and he won it by about three lengths. ' 

Time,— 1st heat, 30s.— 59s.— lm. 27s.— lm. 57s.— 2m. 26s.— 2in. 54s.— R. C. 
3m. 24s. — two miles, 3m. 35s. — 2 d heat , 28s. — 57s. — lm. 2Gs. — lm. 57s. — 2m. 27a. 
— 2m. 57s. — two miles, 3m. 57s. 


..Fifth Day, Tuesday , 5 Ih January. 

1st Race.— Sweepstakes of 25 G. M. each P. P. for all* Arabs, Craven 
weights and distance. Maidens on the day of the race allowed 51bs. To close 1st 
October, 184G, and name the day before the race. 


Mr Green’s 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Glaucus , 

9st. 

71bs. 

Barker 

1 

Mr Williams’ 

1 ). 

a. 

h. 

Minuet, 

9st. 

lib. 

Hall 

2 

Mr Fulton names 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Glcnmore, 

9»t. 

ribs. 

Barnes 

3 

Mr Petre’s 

g- 

% 

a. 

h. 

Crab, 

9bl. 

7Jbs. 

West 

4 


The odds of the lottery as between Minuet and Glaucus were within a fraction 
of 3 to 1 in fa\ our of the former, 2 to 1 against Glcnmore, and 15 to 1 against Crab. 
One hundred even was laid that the Madras horses won both races of the day, and 
while the horses were going up to the post Minuet was taken even against the field, 
an oiler which ought to ha%e been accepted by any betting man fifty times over. 

The start was well managed and Crab went away at a rattling pace, doing the 
first quarter in 27s. and repeating it in the second, Minuet waiting upon him and 
taking front place at the end of the first half mile. Glaucus who had been third and 
Glcnmore fourth gradually closed up, and at the \ mile from home Crab was last. 
At the Sudder corner Glaucus got by Glcnmore, who shortly after resigned the con- 
test, fated it was now seen to he a severe one ; for the old plater with Barker on his 
back was not to be beaten as a matter of course, when he and his opponent were 
each carrying 2lbs. over their weight for age. He came along the straight running 
* ery strongly and was fully up with Minuet after getting past the distance post. 
Hall who was grinding his hor*e along took to the whip twenty lengths from home, 
when “ Glau&U#' race !” burst from an hundred lips. Barker who had been to this 
moment as steady as a rock uow made himself up for the finish and ably landed his 
horse a winner by a head and neck. 

Time,— 27s.— 54s.— lm. 24s.— 2m. 22s. 


2n Race. — The Newmarket Stakes of 15 G. M. each P. P. with 30 G. M. 
added, for all maiden horses. Three years old 8st. Four 9st. 21bs. Five 9st. lOlbs. 
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Six and aged JOat. English horses to oarvy 2*1. extra. Winners once, to carry 31hs. f 
twice Mbs., thrice and or'tencr 71bs. extra. Aiab* allowed olbs. One mile. To 
dose and name the day before the race. 

Mr Fulton’s b. n. s. w. f. Bellona , 7st. 91bs. Sherburne 1 

Mr Boynton’s g. a. h. Croton Otl } 9st. 121bs. Barker 2 

Although giving such enormous weight the Arab was backed very considerably, 
but nothing could be got against the mare at last. She got away with the lend, 

and made the pace very slow at first being one minute to her half mile : Croton laid 

tolerably with her rouud the Sudder but the pace became severe and he could not 
hold with it. The mare at last won easily. 

Time, — 31s. — lm. — lm. 56s. 


3d Race. — Purse of 50 G. M. added to a Sweepstakes of 50 G. M. each. 
H. F., if declared the day before the race, only 15 G. M. ft. if declared the day 
before the Meeting ; for all horses, 2 miles. English horses to carry 2st. extra. 
Horses that have not won during the Meeting allowed 51bs. Maidens of the season 
allowed lOlbs. To close and name ou the 1st December, 1846. 


3 years.. .... .... 7st. 41bs. 

4 .... .... 8st. 41bs. 

5 .... .... 8st. 1‘Jlbs. • 

*6 .... .... 9st. 21bs. 


Mr Williams’ .. b. a. h. Child of the Islands , 7st. 1 libs. TIull 1 

Mr Cunyngliam’s b. a. h. Glenmore , .. 8st. lllbs. Barnes 2 

,, b. a. h. Problem , .. Rst. lib. W. Good 3 

Considered a certainty for the Child , and it was so half a mile from home. 

Problem took him out, hut was passed approaching the Calcutta corner and beaten 
off before they came to the Gilbert mile. Glenmore was a good second to the half 
mile home, and there was a show of a race some distance further, but the Child was 
running as strong and fresh as he went out and Barnes found it impossible to go up 
to him. He won well within himself. 

Time,— 28m. 56s.— lm. 26s.— lm. 57s.— 2m. 25s.— 2m. fi5s. — R. C. 3ra. 24s.— 
two miles, 3m. 52s. 


Sixth Day, Thursday , 7th January. 

1st Race. — Bengal Club Cup, added to a Sweepstakes of 25 G. M. each, 16 
forfeit, for maiden Arabs, heats 2 miles, 8st. 71bs. each ; horses that have never 
won before the day of starting allowed 71bs. To close and name 1st October, 1846. 

Mr Williams’ b. a. li. Child of the Islands , 8st. 21bs. Hall 1 

Mr Green’s b. a. h. Maynooth , 8st. 7Ibs. Barker 2 dr. 

Betting on this race was wholly out of the question, the Child holding undi- 
vided possession of the public voice. He went away taking a lead of two lengths and 
there was no change round. Maynooth ran exceedingly well and with his horse, 
until Hall put on a little additional steam and came away from the distance post, 
winning easily. 

Time, — mile, 2m, 5s. ; — mile and a half, 3m. 2s. — two miles, 3m. 58s. 
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2d Rack. — A Purse of 25 G. M. added to a sweepstakes of 25 G. M. each, 
H. F. for all maidens that have not won during the Meeting. Hack races and 
matches excepted. Weight for age. One mile heats. The winner to be sold with 
his engagements for Rs. 2,000 if claimed in the usual manner ; with the option of 
being sold for Rs. 1,800, Rs. 1,000, or Rs. 1,200. If to be sold for Rs. 1,800 to 
be allowed bibs., if for Rs. 1,600 to be allowed 101bs., and if for Rs. 1,200 201b.s. 
To close and name, and prices to be declared the day before the race. 

Mr Boynton's g. a. h. Merry Monarch, 8st. 31bs. Rs. 1,600 Barnes 1 

Mr Fulton’s c. aust.g. Problem , 8st. 11b. ,, 1,600 Sherburne 2 

Mr East’s g. a. h. Lapwing , 7st. 13lbs. ,, 1,200 Barker 3 

First Heat . — Problem backed even against the other two, — and a great deal of 
betting on the best time of the race. 20 even that it was not done in lm. 55s., 30 
to 20 against lm. 54s. and 30 to 10 against lm. 53s . — Lapwing took the lead but 
gave way # lo Problem at the first quarter, and soon after fell behind the Merry 
Monarch , who drew upon the favourite in the straight run, collared him fifty yards 
from home, appeared unable to go by him when Problem was called upon, but did it 
cleverly on the post, winning by three quarters of a length. 

Second Heat. — Merry Monarch got away with a good lead, Lapwing second and 
Problem waiting. Lapwing again failed at the quarter out and Problem ran to 

within two lengths of the Monarch and at the distance post was up with him. A 
little further and both went to work, but Problem was beaten twenty lengths from 
hynie, Lapwing catching him and racing him to a nose for second place. Merry 
Monarch won by 3 lengths. 

Time, — Is/ heat , lm. 56 \s. — 2 d heat, lin. 58s. 


3d Race. — Free Handicap Purse of 50 G. M. for all horses, added to a sweep- 
stakes of 25 G. M. each 5 forfeit, T. I. horses to be entered by 12 o’clock of the 
5th day of the Meeting, and the weight published by 8 o’clock a. m., on the day 
before the race ; forfeit to be declared the day before the ruce. 


Mr Abram’s 
Mr Barker's 
Mr Fulton’s 
Mr Williams’ 
Mr Boynton's 
Mr Hope’s 


b. a. h. 
c. n. s. w. c. 
b.n. s. w. f. 
b. a. h. 
g. a. h. 
b.n. s. w. h. 


Cadwalluder, 
Selim, . . 
Bellona, 

Minuet , 

7Vie Boy Jones, 
Emigrant , 


8st. 71bs. Barker 1 
8st. 41bs. C. Barker 2 
Gst. 61bs. Sherburne 3 
8st. I31bs. Hall 4 

8st. lOlbs. W. Good 5 
9st. 51bs. West 6 


That this was an excellent handicap was proved by the spirited betting upon it, 
for although Minuet fetched an absurd price in the lottery and was backed at last in 
same instances even against the field ! there was not a horse in the race against whom 
fair odds were not taken. Cadwallader was second favourite, the odds being taken, 
25 to 10, the Champagne winner against the Derby horse. But if the betting was a 
fair criterion of the good judgment exercised in the weighting, the running was a 
better one and fully confirmed it. The race was the most exciting and the finest to 
the finish of any that has been run on the Calcutta course for a very long time. 
Emigrant got away with a fine lead with Selim second, The Boy third and alongside 
him Minuet and Cad. ; Bellona just in the rear. Emigrant has been ailing and out 
of work ; this put him out of the race at the f mile. Rounding the Sudder corner 
appeared, without a pin to chose between them, Minuet , Selim , The Boy Jones , and 
Bellona who had gradually ran up to her horses. At the 2 miles post Cad. was well 
with the four, and The Boy dropping left this number to challenge for the race. 
Minuet was first out of it and the three showed clear away from him, Sherburne and 
G. Barker both at work and the mare running so well that she was named as the 
winner. — Still it was an inch for inch contest to five- and -twenty lengths from home 
when C. Barker on Selim set to work in a truly superb style, dispaying a vigour and 
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resoluteness quite startling. His brother had been at work before, but he had still 
enough in his horse to meet the dashing attempt to displace hun and won on the 
post by a head, Bellonn a capital third and the favourite an indifferent fourth. 

Time, — 5 mile, lm. 22s.— the mile, lm. 52s.— mile and a half, 2m. 51s. 


4th Race. — Sweepstakes of 59 G. M. 1£ miles — 9>t. each. 

Mr Green’s b. a. h. G la tic us , . . Barker 1 

Mr Jones’ g. a. h. Elepoo , . . West 2 

Very little betting on this race, but Elepoo taken for choice. Glaucus went off 
with a lead of two lengths, but slow, and this continuing it was seen if was to be a 
half mile race. They did not however very much mend the pace till after the mile 
post was left behind, when it was a severe struggle home and won by a nose. A do>en 
lengths away Barker sprung his horse beautifully half a length ahpad, lpit Elepoo 
answered honestly at the critical moment and wrested the victory from him. 

Time, — 3m. 8s. 


Match.— 50 G. M. II. F. \ \ miles, 8st. 71bs. each. 

Mr Green’s b. a. h. . . Maynoolh. 

Mr Roberts’ g. a. h. . . Little Goorkha , ft. 


Seventh Day, Saturday, 9 th January. 

1st Race. — Sweepstakes of 5 G. M. each, H. F. with 15 G. M. added, for 
all horses, English excepted, $ of a mile heats, lOst.. 71bs. each. Arabs allowed 
7 lbs. Gentlemen riders. Three horses to start, or the money to be withheld— 
closed. 


Mr Fenton’s bl. 

n. s. 

w. 

h. 

Black Prince „ 

lO.st. 

71bs... 

1 

1 

Mr Roebuck’s 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Celarins, 

lOst. 

01b., . . 

2 

dr. 

Mr Claypole’s 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Nameless , 

lOst. 

01b. *. . 

3 

dr. 

Mr Percy’s 

c. 

a. 

g- 

Girths , 

9st. 

lllbs... 

4 

dr. 

Mr Bean’s 

e r. 

a. 

h. 

Conrad, 

10 s t. 

01b. .. 

bolted 


First Heat . — This race which should have come off last was allowed prece- 
dence. After a wearisome delay four were at the post, the fifth having returned to 
the place from whence he came without leave or licence to plead, and the reverse way 
of tiie course. The Black Prince took a long lead, and as neither of the others had 
a chance for the heat they raced for second place. 

Time,’ — lm. 30s. 


2d Race.— Second year of the All Arab Cup of 100 Gold Mohurs, by sub- 
scription— for all Arabs— Calcutta weight for age. Maidens allowed a stone, l.V 
miles. Entrance 25 Gold Mohurs, half forfeit if declared the day before the race 
The second horse to save his stake. To close and name on the 1st of December and 
to be run on the 9th of January, 184 7. 

Mr Williams’ b. a. h. Child of the Islands, 7st. Slbs. Hall 1 

" b. a. h. Minuet, 7st. 81bs. Sherburne 2 

Mr Abram’s b. a. h. Cadwallader, 7st. 131bs. Barker 3 

The Child sprang away with the lead, the other two together four lengths be- 
hind. At the Gilbert mile Minuet dropped but again collared the Cad. at the Goal. 
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The Child continued his lead to the finish, improving it rather as he went. Both 
the other houses were beaten ] mile from home, and Cad. resigned the straggle for 
his stake soon after. The time it will be seen was extraordinarily good. 


Time, — 2m. 48s. 


3d Race. — A Parse of 00 G. M. for all horses. To be handicapped by the 


Subscribers to the pur.-u, or sn h persons as they may appoint. R. C. 
20 G. M. anrl 5 forfeit for not standing the handicap. 

Enlrauce 

Mr Barker's c. n. s. 

w. 

c. 

Selim, 8st. 

51bs. G. Barker 

1 

Mr Jones' g. 

a. 

h. 

Elepoo, 9st. 

01b. West 

2 

Mr Fulton’s b. 

a. 

f. 

Bellona, 6st. 

6 lbs. Sherburne 

3 

Mr Cunnyngliam’s g. 

a. 

h. 

Sir Hugh, 8st. 

01b. Barnes 

4 

Mr Qrecn’s b. 

a. 

h. 

Glaucus, 8st. 

lOlbs. C. Barker 

5 

Mr Cimnyngham’s b. 

a. 

h. 

Glenmore , 8st. 

121bs. Hall 

6 


This like the last handicap was an exciting affair. At one of the lotteries over- 
night there were only seven gold mohurs between the horse that sold highest and the 
one that sold lowest ! Elejjoo and Selim however were taken even against the field ; 
4 to 1 against Selim and 6 to 1 against Bellona. The mare was first on her legs but 
in a few seconds Selim headed her, to give way as rapidly to Glenmore who carried 
on the running to the Gilbert Mile where he was told out. Elepoo and Glaucus 
had been lying behind and now closed up a little, but the latter failed to hold with 
the lot and dropped out of the race soon after Glenmore. When Glenmore failed 
the mare took his place, with Sir Hugh on her cpiarter, carrying on at a rattling pace 
to the Sadder corner when Elepoo stwfhred third and Selim close at hand. Bel - 
Iona now slightly dropped — but not out of- the front row — indeed at the 2 mile post 
there was nothing in the running to justify any very decided preference. About the 
distance post however there was promise of the final struggle being between Selim 
and Elepoo, and so it proved. It was a splendid race home : a dozen lengths from 
the post the old horse drew nearly a length away, and at this moment Barker set to 
work pushing his horse in by a nose, — and nothing more. Many thought that if 
Elepoo could have got clear of the ruck about the \ mile post he would have won the 
race, but it is at most doubtful. 

Again the. time was surprisingly good — they went out in 26 and 55, and ran the 
mile honestly under 1-52, doing R. C. as some said in 3-21, others had at 3-22 — 
and so we took it. 

Time, — Rj C. 3m. 22s. 


4th Race. — Match 50 G. M., H V. 1 J mile, 8st. 71b, each. 
Mr Robert’s g. a. h. jLittl* Qoorkha , 

Mr Green’s b. a. h. Akhalee, 


1 

2 ft. 


Eighth Day, Tuesday, 12 th January . 

1st Rack. — A forced Handicap for winning horses only : for which all winners 
of 100 G. M. during the Meeting must enter; optional to other winners. En- 
trance. 10 G. M. and 5 per cent, on all winnings in excess of 100 G. M. 2 miles. 

Mr Fulton’s b. n. s. w. f. Bellona , . . 6st. 61bs. Sherburne 1 

Mr Barker’s e. n. s. w. c. Selim , | .. 8st. 51bs. C. Barker 2 

Mr Abram’s b. a. h. Cadwalta^er, 8st. 41bs. Barker . . 3 

Mr Jones’ g. a. h. Elepoo, 1 .. 9st. 01b. West .. 4 

Mr Boynton’s g, a. h. The Boy Jones , 8.«t. 01b. Evans . . 5 
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Mr Green’s 

b. 

a. h. Maynooth, 

8st. 

41bs. R. Ross 

r, 

Mr Green’s 

b. 

a. h. Qlaucits, 

8st. 

Olbs. Noble 

7 

Mr Cunyngham’s 

b. 

a. h. Glenmore , 

8st. 

7Ibs. Baines 

8 

Mr Green’s 

g- 

a. h. The Baron, 

7st. 

01b. Sam Day 

9 

Mr Boynton’s 

/?* 

a. h. Croton Oil, 

a feather. Buxoo 

in 


Klop 'jo and Selim the favourites against the field ; Selim and Ca dir a! fader each 
at 4 to 1 ; Bcllona at 12 to 1, freely taken hy her sporting earner. Croton Oil 
went away with the lead and so came past the Stand, a superb rush of horses, among 
whom Elepoo held second place. At the half mile out Glaums was in front and 
Glenmore out of the race — the others packed as closely as they could run, the mart- 
in the middle of the lot. At the Gilbert mile Cad tea l lade r was second and ran hy 
G lane as about 100 yards from the £ home, who wa* then passed by Elepoo. At 
the 2 mile post Cad. and the Chinaman together with Selim coming up third and Bel- 
Iona on liis quarter. At the Leger post Selim and the mare came away, — and a fine 
struggle ended in giving victory to the outsider by half a head ; Cadwallader a good 
third. We have placed the others on account of the extraordinary time, which might 
well have been two seconds better but that the mornmg was thick and close and the 
course very sticky. 

Time, — 58s. — lm. 27s. — 1m. 57s. — 2m. 25s. — R. C. 3m. 23s. — Leger Course, 
3m. 30s. — two miles, 3m. 50£s. 


2o Race. — Free Handicap Purse of 25 G. M. for horses that have started mid 
not won 100 G. M. during the Meeting. Entrance 20 G. M. ft forfeit. 11 unit* 
heats. * 


Mr Cunyngliam’s g. a. g. Sir Hugh, 

Mr Boynton's g. a. h. The Boy Jones, 

Mr Pctrc’s g. a. h. Crab, 

Mr Fulton's g. a. h. Master Henry, 


8st. 101hs. Barnes 0 

8*t. 121bs. Barker 0 

tU. olbs. \VN 3 

7st. 81bs. Mierbdrnc 1 


Mr Boynton’s g. a. li. The Merry Monarch, 7>t. lOlbs. 


1 1 

2 3 
4 1 

3 2 
dr. 


First Heat. — Crab was off at the word and making the running did the half mile 
out in 55s. Sir Hugh and The Boy Jones pretty well together, mid Master Henry 
waiting. At the half mile home, Crab was closely drawn upon and at (lie Sadder 
Sir Hugh caught him, the Boy doing the same in another stride or two and both 
coming away for a punishing race home which ended in a dead licat. 

Second Heat .. — Crab away, Sir Hugh second, the Boy third and Mnsfer 
Henry again holding. He. went up at the goal and at the Su'lder ;iU wore m a Iuvim 
ami so they cam? round the corner. Master Henry challenged Sir Hugh, who v/ao 
slightly in front, hut failed and his place was taken by the Boy, who made a fiiK‘ race 
ol‘ it home but was beaten by a clear length at last. 

'Third Heat . — The Boy made play and ran away from his horses, Sir Hugh 
second, Master Henry third and this time Crab last. Master Henry vent up to, 
but did not pass, the leading horse at the i mile. They came together into straight 
running where the Boy was told out and Master Henry tried his luck — but Sir High 
was Loo much for him and beat him homo a good length. 


Time , — \st heat, 55s. lm. 20s. — lm. 50s. — 2m. 55s. — 2d heal, 2!h. — 5".s.— - 
lm. 20s. — lm. 56s. — 2m. 56s. — 3 d heat, 29s. — 59s. — lm. 29s. lm. 59*<. 

— 2m. 59s. 


Match.— 100 G. M., P. P., 2 miles, 8st. 71bs. 

Mr Green’s b. a. h. Maynooth, . . . . Wist 1 

Mr East’s g. a. h. Repulse, .. .. Barker 2 

1ND. SPOUT. IlEV. — VOL. V., NO. IX. V. 
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Maynnoth took a lead of half a dozen lengths, kept it, and won with ease. 
Time,— 58s. — lm. 27s.— lm. 58s.— 2m. 27s.— 2m. 56s.— R. C. 3m. 25s.— two 

miles, 3m. 55s. 

Match. — 100 G. M. h. f. It. C. 8st. 71bs. 

Mr Green’s b. a. h. Maynooth . 

Mr Robert’s b. a. h. Shereef \ ft. 

Match. — 50 G. M. h. f. 1^ mile 8st. 71bs. 

Mr Green’s b. a. h. The Baron. 

Mr Robert’s g. a. h. Little Gkoorkah , ft. 

Match.— 50 G. M., P. P., Gilbert Mile 8st. 71bs. each. 

Mr Barker's br. e. m. Moryiana. 

Mr Green names b. a. h. Sir Benjamin , ft. 


Second Meeting, 1846-47* 


First Bay, Saturday , 30 th January, 1847. 


1st Race. — Merchants' Plate, added to a sweepstakes of 25 G. M. each 
P. P. , for all horses ; St. Begcr Course. Calcutta weight for age. 

English horses to carry 1st. extra, Arabs, not maidens, allowed 71bs. Maiden 
Arabs allowed let. and other maidens 71bs. 

To close and name by 12 o'clock the day before the first Meeting. 

All bets on this race to be P. P. unless otherwise sped lied. 


Mr Barker's c. n. s. w. c. 
Mr Abram’s b. a. h. 
Mr Child's b. a. h. 
Mr Boynton’s b. ch. h. 
Mr Barker’s b» eng. m. 
Mr Jones’ g. a. h. 
Mr Stone's bk. cp. h. 
Mr Burges’s b. n. s. w. m. 
Mr Green's b. n. s. w. h. 
Mr Child's b. a. h. 


Selim, 7st. 1 libs. Geo. Barker 

Cadwallader, 7st. 131bs. Evans 

Minuet, 7st. 131bs. Sherburne 

Sir Benjamin, 9st. 51bs. Mark Noble 

Maryland, 9st. 3lbs. Barnes 

Elcpoo, 8st. 12lbs. Skinner 

Voltaire, Bst. 131bs. C. Baiker 

Greenmaritle , 8st. lOlbs. R. Ross 

Paris, , 8st. Gibs. Goode 
Child of the Islands, 1st. 131bs. Hall 


1 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


It would be difficult to exaggerate tlie interest that was felt in this race — for 
while the Madras horses were backed even against the field, the greatest confidence 
was put in Selim by those who knew his powers, and even by those who had noted his 
public performances. Then the New South Wales marc Greenmantle had latterly 
grown into favour and held a prominent position in the betting, and Cadwallader, 
though selling at a low figure, was hooked by many as safe to run a good horse. 
Elcpoo may be quoted as having stood at 12 to 1 ; Voltaire at the same, and Sir 
Benjamin 20 to 1 ; but these were rather the odds when the horses were taken at all 
than a price at which business could be done, for at last nothing was heard of but 
the M ud r asses, Selim and Greenmantle. Five hundred even the first of these 
against the field, offered while the riders were weighing, met with no response. 
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The sight was a fine one as they came up to the post, hut, impatient to get off, 
there was a false start. The second time there was no mistake. The Child , as clever 
a horse at jumping away as ever came to the post, sprung off with the lead — the 
English mare who was outside but one took advantage of the room she hail and flew 
to the fore. Barnes made this dash with great decision — no man could better have 
executed what we have no doubt was the order given. She ran by The Child a 
length or two after passing the Stand, and Voltaire did the same in a few strides 
after. Behiud The Child was the lot, with nothing particular to choose, Selim how- 
ever was some ten or dozen lengths behind the leading horse. Half a mile out 
from the Stand Voltaire began to drop and Morgiana was disposed of just after, 
G reenmantte going up to The Child. At the Gilbert mile Ross pulled back, and at 
this moment Selim and Minuet were together about four lengths behind. At tin; $ 
post from home Setim ran by Green mantle inside, and collaring the favourite rated 
with him to the £ mile and then and there beat him. Greenmantle came round the 
Sudder corner a good third, but failed as they reached the straight run home. Cad- 
wallader now came up from the rear and passed every horse but Selim, who was 
leading by three or four lengths. An attempt was made to reach him but he was 
called upon, came away and won by three lengths. 

Time,-— 54s.' — 1m. 24s.— lm. 55s.— 2m. 23s.— 3m. 28s. 


2d Rack.— S weepstakes of 25 G. M. each for all horses, English excepted ; 
Craven Distance. The winner to he sold with his engagements for Its. 2,000, if 
claimed in the usual manner, with the option of selling at lls. 1,G0U, Its. 1,200 or 
Its. 1 ,000. Weights as follows : — 


Price. 

Cape. 

n. ; 

S. W. 

C 

. B. 

Arabs. 

Rs. 2,000 

lOst, 

71bs. 

1 Ost. 

21bs. 

Ost. 

121bs. 

Ost. 

7 lbs. 

„ 1,600 

l(bt. 01b. 

Ost. 

9 lbs. 

Ost. 

5 lbs. 

Ost. 

01b. 

„ 1,200 

9st. 9 lbs. 

9st. 

4 lbs. 

Ost. 

01b. 

8st. 

Olbs. 

„ 1,000 

Ost. 

lib. 

8st. 

lOlbs. 

8st. 

Gibs. 

8»t. 

lib. 


Three Subscribers or no race. 

To close and name and prices to be declared, the ‘May before the race. 


Mr Cimyngham’s b. a. li. Oramnore , Rs. 1,000 8st. 


lib. 

. . 

Barnes . . 

1 

Mr Boynton’s 

g. a. h. The Merry Monarch, 

,, 1,600 Ost. 


01b. 

. . 

Murk Noble. . 

o 

Mr Hope’s 

b.n.s.w. h. Emigrant , 

„ 1,600 Ost. 


Olbs. 

. . . . . . 

Barker. . 

3 

Mr Green's 

b. a. h. Goidfinder , 

„ 1,000 8st. 


lib. 

. . 

Evans. . 

4 


As fine a race as horses could run. Oramnore showed in front at the first rush 
and kept his nose there the whole way, but the cluster was never separated from 
post to post, and at the finish there was not a length between the first horse and the 
last ! 

Time, — 29s. — 37s. — lm. 27s. — 2m. 21s. 


3d Race.— Sweepstakes of 50 G. M., F. P,, half a mile. 

Mr Green’s g. a. h. The Baron, 8st, 71bs. West 0 1 

Mr East’s g. a. h. Repulse , 8st. 71bs. Barker 0 2 

Mr Fulton’s g. a. h. Master Henry , 7st. 11 lbs. Sherburne 3 0 
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The. Baron led from the post and, according to public opinion, won by a head 
and neck, but the sole arbiter pronounced it a dead heat. This pul Master Henry 
oat of the Race. After the Mile Race the other two started again, when the Baron 
led as before and put the finish beyond a doubt by going a clear length in front. 

Time, — 1st start 5(is. — 2 (l start, 54s. 


4th Rack. — Sweepstakes of 25 G. M. each ; H. F. for all horses, Gilbert 

mile. 


English horses, 

Cape and N. S. Wales horses, 

( !ountry*bred horses, 

Arabs, 

Maidens allowed, 

Mr Stone names b. a. 

Mr Petre names n. s. w 

Mr Boynton's g. a. 

Mr Brown names Mr FuJon’s c. n. s. w 

Mr Cunyughain’s b. a. 


.. list. Olbs. 

.. 9st. 7 lbs. 

.. Oat. 01b. 

. . . . 8st. 71bs. 

Ost. 7 lbs. 

h. Cadwallader , 8st. 01b. Barker 

g. Broica Jumper , list. 01b. West 

h. The Boy Jones , 8sl. 71bs. Goode 3 

g. Problem , 9<t. 01b. Sherburne 4 

li. Problem, 8st. 01b. Barnes 5 


Cinhrrilhidrr the favourite, but not much to choose between him and the Bay. 
The odds of the Lottery weie about 30 to 1 ngem-st Ihuni Jumper, a hue, lengthy 
horse bat with little pr no (raining. The Boy Jones was fir»t off at the word and 
led to the Sudder, the Arab Problem second, then the Jumper , the Water and (Jail 
behind. After passing the goal — they began to take close order and when half 
round the corner were all together. After rating it some few seconds, the grey 
dropped and Brown Jumper led up the straight running ; he was challenged by Cad 
u dozen lengths from home and beaten cleverly on the post. 


Tinv, — 09s. — 1m. 51s. 


Sucond Day, Tuesday , 2d February , 1817. 


1st Rack. — Handicap Sweepstakes of 23 G. M., II. 1<\, for each acceptance. 
Ilors'*s not standing the handicap to pay 5 G. ?d. R. C. 

Hordes’ names to be given in on the 13th January, the handicap to be marie by 
th Stcwiufls on the l^th, and acceptances to be declared on the 21st. 


Mr Barker’s c 

Mr Boynton's g 

Mr Jones’ g 

Mr Cunyngham’s g 


Pel? m, 8st. 81bs. Barker 1 

h. The Boy Jonev, 7st. 12lbs. Evans 2 

h. rJcpuu, 8sL. 1 libs. West 3 

li. Sir Hugh, 7 st. 121)>s. Barnes 4 


Plevna off with the lead, Hugh second, the Buy third and Selim last. The 
light weights in? tend of going away mime it a pleasant en.it ’r, taking 33s. to llic first 
quarter and 2n». 7s. to the mile. The Boy went to the front after the quarter out 
and lead to the Goal, Sir Hugh half a length behind him. Here Selim closed with 
T.L’poo, and coming toiuul the Sudder corner both went up to the. other two and the 
four ran home together, Mhni winning with the most perfect ease and all the others 
ut v.cik. The time cf the last mile was lm. 23s. 

Time, — 3m. 30s. 


2d liver.. — Sweepstakes of 30 G. M., II. F., for all horses 2 miles, 8st. 71bs, 
each. A winner once prior to the 1st Oel. 184(>, to carry Dibs., twice 71bs r three 
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times or oftener lOlbs. extra. Horses that have never started before the 1st Oet. 
1H46, allowed 71bs., English horses 2st. extra. To close the day before the first 
Meeting and name the day before the race*. 

Mr Williams’ b. a. li. Child of the Islands , 8st. Olb. Hall 1 

Mr Boynton’s g. a. h. Croton Oil , H.-t. Clb. Evans 2 

The Child went away with a lead of eight or ten lengths, and the whole dis- 
tance just as he liked, the horses coming in as they started. 

Time not taken from post. — R. C., — 3m. 31s. 


3t> Race. — Sweepstakes of 20 G. M., II. F., for all horses that have not won 
upwards of 100 G. M. previously to the 1st October IS 10, $ of a mile. 


English Horses, 

Cape and N. S. Wales ditto, 
Country-bred ditto, 

Arabs, 


Ost. 4 ilis. 
list. »71bs. 

*M. 01b. 

8>t. 7lbs. 


To close the day before the 1st Meeting, and name the day before the race. 

Mr Pye’s br. n. s. w. g. Brown Jumper , 9st. 71bs. West 1 

Mr Jones names -j 

Mr Fulton’s f C ‘ n * s ‘ w * P r °M pin t 9st. 71b-<. Sherburne 2 

IMr Stone names hk. ep. h. Voltaire, Out. 7)bs. Barker 0 

Mr Cunnyngham’s b. a. h. Problem, 8st. 71bs. Barnes 0 

0 


Mr Green names g. 


h. The Merry Monarch , 8st. 7 lbs. Evans 


After one false start The Merry Monarch jum|>ed awav, the Arab Problem 
second, Brown Jumper and the other Wider together, and Voltaire last. At the 
half mile the Waler Problem showed his nose in front and so came round the Sudder. 
In the straight run Voltaire came up and the lot in a line raced home. Brown 
Jumper swerved very much towards the finish but von»by a neck. 

Time,— lm. 23s. 


4th Race. — The Civilians’ Purse, added to a sweepstakes of 40 G. M. each, 
IT. F., 10 G. M. ft. if declared by 2 i\ m. on the 15th of January, 1847, for all 
horses. 2} miles. Calcutta weight for age. English lior.-es to carry l.lst., and 
Cape 51bs. extra. Horses that have not won more than 100 G. M. previous to the 
1st of Oet. 1840, allowed Mbs. Maidens of the season allowed lOlbs. Maidens on 
the day of starting 1st., but the allowances not to be cumulative. To close and 
name 1st of December. The stcond horse to save bis stake; and if seven horses 
start the forfeits to be divided between the second and third horses. 


Mr Williams’ 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Minuet , 

8 si. 3lbs. 

Hall 

1 

Mr Green’s 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Maynooth, 

8st. 71bs. 

Ross 

2 

Mr Abram’s 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Cadwallader , 8s>t. 3Jbs. 

G. Barker 

3 

Mr Burgess's 

b. n.s.w. 

m. 

Greenmantle , 8s t. Mbs. 

Goodie 

4 

Mr Barker’s 

b. eng. 

m. 

Moryiana , 

Ost. 31bs. 

C. Barker 

5 

Mr Green's 

b. aust. 

h. 

Paris , 

8st. 31bs. 

Noble 

6 


Paris got away with the lead, and their order after him as they passed the Stand, 
that is the end of the first half mile, was, — Minuet, Moryiana, Greemnantle, May - 
nooih and Cadwallader. Turning the corner after passing the Stand, Minuet gave 
Paris the go-by, who immediately after made a bolt right across the course to the 
great danger of the horses behind — particularly of Cadwallader, However, happily, 
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nothing happened and Noble getting his horse straight again wea&t on in the race. 
The Madras horse continued the lead, the English mare lying close up, and Green- 
mantle well with her, Maynooth fourth. The pace was slow up to the mile and a 
quarter out and then it became very great, the last mile being done in 1m. 50s. and 
we should say that the first three horses in the race did it in this time, bringjittle if 
anything worse off at the finish than when they respectively passed the mile. There 
was not a change to the Sadder Corner, when Ureeumantlc, who had lasted a little 
longer than the other marc, gave way and Maynooth took second place, Cathvcitladcr 
having run well up. When they got fairly into straight running, Hull called upon 
his hor-c and came clear away some lour lengths and maintained liis advantage 
home. 

Time, — the mile, 2in. 3s. — 1} mile, 2m. 35s. — 1 \ mile, 3m. 5s. — 1 3 mile, 3m, 
32s. — 2j mile, 4m. 25s. 


5tii Race. — Sweepstakes of 50 G. M., P. P. 1 mile. 


Mr 

Green's 

g. a. 

h. 

Baron , 

8st. 71bs. 

West 

1 

Mr 

East’s 

g. a. 

h. 

Repulse , 

8st. 7 lbs. 

G. Barker 

2 

Mr 

Fulton’s 

g. a. 

h. 

Master IIenrr/ % 7st. lllbs. 

Sherburne 

3 


Repulse and the Baron galloped as one horse from the start to within three or 
four lengths of the winning post, when West lifted his horse and won cleverly by 
half a length ; Master Henry an indifferent third. 

Time, — 28s. — 55s. — lm. 51s. 


Third Day, Thursday , 4 th February , 1847. 

1st Race. — Sweepstakes of 30 G. M. each, If. F., for all horses that have 
not won upwards of 100 G. M. previously to the 1st October, 1840, English horses 
excepted. ByeiiUa Weight for age. R. C. To close the day before the first 
Meeting and name the day before the race. 

Mr Cunyngham’s b. a. h. Problem, 8st. 121bs. Barnes 1 

Mr Boynton’s g. a. h. Croton Oil , 9st. Olb. Evans 2 

Problem led the first half mile out when the grey went by and le 1 him round to 
the half mile from home; hero lie dropped, was passed at the S udder corner, and 
beaten easily by three lengths. 

Time, — 30s. — 57s. — lm. 28s. — lm. 57s. — 2m. 27s. — 3m. 28s. 


2n Race. — Sweepstakes of 25 0. M., II. F., for all horses ; 2 miles 9st. 
each. English horses to carry 1st. 71bs. extra. Maidens allowed lOlbs. To close 
the day before the Meeting uud name the day before the race. 

Mr Boynton names b. n. s. w. h. ' Paris , 8st. 41bs. 

Mr Williams* b. a. h. Minuet , 8st. 41bs. . . dr. 


3n Race. — A Whip, presented by Ilia Highness the Nawab Nazim, and a 
sweepstakes of 10 G. M., P. P. for all horses — the Gilbert mile. To be handi- 
capped by the Stewards. 


Mr Barker’s 
Mr East’s 
Mr Pye’s 
Mr Green's 
Mr Boynton’s 


b. eng. m. Moryiana , 
g. a. h. Repulse , 
b. n. s. w. g. Brown Jumper , 
b. n. s. w. h. Paris , 
g- 


9st. Olb. C. Barker 1 
7st. 121bs.G. Barker 2 
8st. 71bs. West 0 
8st. 7ibs. Evans 0 


Mr Cunyngham’s b. a. 


h. The Merry Monarch , 8st. 71bs. R. Ross 
h. Orantnore, 7st. 121bs. Barnes 
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The horses got away in the following order, — Oranmore , Repulse, The Merry 
Monarchy Morgiana and Brown Jumper together ami Paris last. Slow on getting on 
his legs he made up for it by going clear to the front at the Sudder corner, but ui the 
sti aight running the whole lot were in line and not a shadow to choose between them ; 
half up the distance post every man was at the whip and every horse springing to it 
stride lor stride. Now the English mare and Repulse came half a length away from 
the others, and a desperate struggle ended in the mare’s winning by a nose, the other 
horses too close for us to attempt to place them. 

Time, — 29is. — 57s. — lm. 54s. 


4th Race. — Trades' Plate, added to a sweepstakes of 25 G. M., II. F., for 
all horses. Heats 2 miles, Calcutta weight for age. 

English horses to carry 1st. 7lbs. extra ; maidens allowed lOths. 

To close and name the day before the first Meeting. 

Mr Williams’ b. a. h. Child of the Islands, Bst. 31bs. . . walkejl over 


Extra Dav, Friday , 5 th February , 1847. 

Plate presented by His Highness the Nawab Nazim, \aluc Rs. 2,500, for all 
horses, to be. handicapped by the Stewards, St. Leger Course, with an additional 50 
G. M. for the second horse if more than five start, 25 G. M. each, 15 forfeit and 
only 5 if declared before the first race of Tuesday the 2d February. 


Mr Parker’s 

c. 

n.s. w. e. Selim, 

9st. 

01b. 

Barker 

■ 1 

Mr Williams’ 

b. 

a. li. Minuet, 

Bst. 

Bibs. 

Hull 

2 

Mr Jones’ 

S- 

a. h. Elepoo, 

8st. 

bibs. 

West 

3 

Mr Boynton’s 

c. 

ep. h. Battledore, 

Bst. 

71bs. 

Evans 

4 

Mr Hope’s 

b. 

n.s.w. h. Emigrant , 

Bst. 

51bs. 

Goode 

5 

Mr Green’s 

b. 

a. li. Maynooth, 

Bst. 

211-s *lt. Ross 0 

Mr Barker’s 

b. 

eng. m. Morgiana, 

9st. 

01b. 


ft. 

Mr Burges’s 

b. 

n.s. w. m. Greenmautlc, 

9st. 

01b. 


do. 

Mr Williams’ 

b. 

a. h. The Child of the 







Islands , 

Bst. 

1 21bs. 


do. 

Mr Boynton’s 

b. 

cp. h. Sir Benjamin, 

Bst. lOlbs. 


do. 

Mr Abram’s 

b. 

a. li. Cadivallader , 

8st. 

Bibs. 


do. 

Mr Green’s 

b. j 

a. s. w. h. Paris, 

8st. 

71bs. 


do. 

Mr Stone’s 

bk. 

cp. h. Voltaire, 

8st. 

71bs. 


do. 

Mr Cunyngham’s 

b. 

a. h. Glenmore, 

Bst. 

Gibs. 


do. 

Mr Boynton’s 

g- 

a. h. The Boy Jones , 

7st. 

121bs. 


do. 

Mr Fulton’s 

b. n. s. w. f. Bsllona , 

7.st. 

lOlbs. 


do. 

Mr Boynton’s 

£• 

a. h. The Merry Mo- 







narch, 

7st. 

Bibs. 


do. 


* Declared l^lh. 

Selim was the favorite at 2 to 1 against the field over night, and this morning 3 
to 2 offered and not taken : Minuet was the second favorite and the others, with the 
exception of Emigrant who had no friends, may be quoted at 10 to 1, at which 
Maynooth was freely backed. Elepoo went away with the lead followed by Maynoothy 
Minuet , Battledore and Emigrant , Selitn waiting. Emigrant took the running 
from Elepoo and carried it on till past the Gilbert mile ; Minuet now went to the 
front having previously been going with Maynooth who from this time began to drop. 
Elepoo continued with; he Madras horse till approaching the Sudder when he failed 
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a little and Selim ran np. At the distance Barker cheeked his horse and for a mo- 
ment it was thought he was beaten, but for a moment only. Drawing near the post 
it was obvious he had the race in hand, and he won it, without the least difficulty. 
Jilepoo who had come up with Minuet about the distance was an excellent third. 
The Cape who is short of work was without a chance throughout. 

Time, — 57s. — lin. 28s.— lm. 56s.— 2m. 24s.— R. C., 3m. 21s.— Lcger Course, 

3m. 31s. 


Fourth Day, Saturday , 6th Feb wary , 1847. 

1st Race. — Baboo Radamadub Banerjea’s Purse, added to a sweepstakes of 
23 G. M., P. P., for all horses, 2 miles — handicap. Horses' names to be sent in to 
the Secretary on the 13th January: weights to be published on the following day, 
and acceptances to be declared by 2 p. M. of the 21st January. 

Horses not standing the handicap to pay 5 G. M. Three horses to start or the 


purse to £e withheld. 

Mr Baiker’s c. n. s. w. c. 

Selim , 

8st. lOlbs. C. Barker 

1 

Mr Abram’s 

b. a. h. 

Cadwallader , 

8st. 51bs. G. Barker 

2 

Mr Jones’ 

g. a. h. 

Elepoo , 

8st. 12ibs. 

dr 

Mr Burgess’ 

b. n. s. w. m. 

Greenrnantle 

8st. lOlbs. 


Mr Green’s 

b. n. s. w, h. 

Paris, 

8st. 7lbs. 

>> 

Mr Boynton’s 

c. cp. li. 

Battledore , 

8st. 81bs. 

»» 

Mr Green’s 

b. a. h. 

Maynooth , 

8st. lllbs. 

tf 

Mr Boynton’s 

g. a. h. 

The Boy Jones, 7st. lOlbs. 

n 

»> 

B- a - 6* 

Sir Hugh, 

7st. lOlbs. 1 .. 

M 


Cadwallader took the lead, Selim waiting upon him. At the straight running 
he went up and they came together till twenty or thirty lengths from home when 
Georg'* Barker set to work, but his brother just lifted his horse as they approached 
the po>t and beat him as lie liked by half a length. The first part of the race was 
plow, the last mile lm. 52* Three horses not lining started, the purse was with- 
held but the donor handsomely represented it to the Stewards for another handicap. 

Time, — 3m. 57s. 


2r> Race. — Sweepstakes of 50 G. M., P. P., li mile. 

Mr Green's g. a, h. The Baron , 8st. 71bs. West 1 

■Mr East’s g. a. li. Repulse, 8st. 7lbs. G. Barker 2 

Mr Fulton’s g. a. li. Master Henry , 7st. 10 lbs. Sherburne 3 

* Repulse jumped away with the lead which vras speedily taken from him by The 
Baron , who ran two lengths a head to the Sadder Corner ; Master Henry closed at 
the Gilbert mile w T ith Repulse , and the two came stride for stride together to the * 
mile when the former begau gradually to drop. Repulse came into straight running 
with The Baron and the set-to began thirty lengths from the post. The race w t us 
won by u nose. 

Time, — 2m. 55s. 


Fifth Day, Tuesday , 9 th February , 1847. 

Race. — Forced Handicap Stakes of 10 G. M. each 2 miles for winning 
horses only, for which all winners during the first and second Meeting must enter ; 
Hack stakes, .Selling stakes, and matches excepted. 
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Mr Boynton's 

g‘ 

.a. 

h. 

The Boy Jones , 

7st. 

121bs. 

Evans 

1 

Mr Barker's 

b. 

eng. 

m. 

Morgiana , 

8st, 

lOlbs. 

C. 

Barker 2 

M r Cunyngliam 's 

g- 

a. 

g- 

Sir Hugh , 

7st. 

121bs. 

Sherburne 0 

Mr Jones’ 

g- 

a. 

• h. 

Elepoo, 

8st. 

71bs. 

West 

0 

Mr Williams’ 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Minuet, 

8st. 

12 lbs. 

Hall 

0 

Mr Abram’s 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Cadwallader, 

8st. 

(Mbs. 

G. 

Barker 0 

Mr Green's 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Maynaoth, 

8nt. 

2 lbs. 

Ross 

0 

Mr Barker’s 

c. 

n. s. 

w. c. 

Selim, 

9st. 

lllbs. 



dr. 

Mr Williams’ 

b. 

a. 

li. 

Child of the Islands 8st. 

131bs. 



dr. 

Mr Cunyngham’s 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Clenmore , 

8st. 

21bs. 



dr. 

Mr Green’s 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Glaucus, 

8st. 

4 lbs. 



dr. 

tt 

b. 

n. s. 

w. h. 

Paris , 

8st. 

21bs. 



dr. 


g* 

a. 

h. 

The Baron, 

7st. 

1211)3. 


o 

dr. 

Mr Cunyngham’s 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Problem, 

7st. 

12 lbs. 



dr. 

Mr Fulton’s 

b. 

n. s. 

w. in. 

Bel Iona, 

7st. 

Gibs. 



dr. 

Mr Pie’s 

b. 

n. s. 

w. h. 

Brown Jumper , 

a feather. 



dr. 

Mr Boynton’s 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Croton Oil, 

a feather. 



dr. 


Minuet was the favourite against the field, but many considered that C adieu Un- 
der, Maynaoth and Etepoo were very well in. Str Hugh got away with the lead and 
came first past the Stand, followed by Elepoo, (hidwallader, The Boy, Muynonth , 
Minuet and Morr/iana. The favourite may be disposed of in a few words : he never 
went near the front, nor appeared to have any chance throughout flit' race, and did 
not come in among the first four horses. Sir lluyh carried on the running to the 
Gilbert mile when Cad took it for a short distance, leaving the three greys well toge- 
ther. This lasted but a little, Cad again going to the front where he could not live. 
From the 2 miles post home the only four horses in the race where the English mare, 
The Boy, Elepoo and Sir lluyh. A very pretty set-to commenced at half the dis- 
tance up and The Boy and the mare cm no away from lh< other two — racing it home, 
the Arab winning by half a head. Sir lluyh and Elepoo as nearly as may he a dead 
heat for third place. 

Time, — 58s. — Ira. 55s. — 2m. 24s. — 2m. 53s. — R. C. f 3m. 22a. — two miles, 3m. 50s 


2d Rack. — 50 G. M. sweepstakes P. 1*. 2 miles. 


Mr Green’s 

g- 

a. 

h. 

The Baron, 

8st. 

71bs. 

West 

1 

Mr East’s 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Repulse, 

8st. 

7lbs. 

Barker 

2 

Mr Fulton’s 

g* 

a. 

h. 

Master Henry , 

7st. 

lllbs. 

Sherburne 

3 


Repulse, The Baron and Master Henry was the order from end to end, not a 
length between the three till the goal, where Master Henry was beaten. The other 
two came together till the finish, the Baron winning, in hand, by a length. 

Time, — the mile, 2m. — R. C., 3m. 2Gs. — two miles, 3m. 55s. 


3d Race. — Sweepstakes of 25 G. M. P. P., for maiden Arabs, 2 miles. 
Calcutta weight for age — second horse to save his stake. 


Mr Williams’ 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Child of the Islands, 

H.st. 

131bs. 

Hall 

1 

>» 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Minuet , 

8st. 

13 lbs. 

Sherburne 

2 

Mr Green’s 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Maynooth, 

9st. 

31bs. 

West 

3 
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RACING CALENDAR. 


Mr Boynton’s 

«• 

a. 

h. 

Croton Oil, 

9st. 51bs. ; 

dr. 

Mr Petre’l 

b. 

a. 

h, 

Farewell, 

8 st. 131bs. 

dr. 

Mr Abram’s 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Cadwallader , 

8 st. 131bs. 

dr. 


The Child an<l Minuet went away at score, j ! faynooth four or five lengths be- 
hind. He never touched the other horses, but Hall, handsomely determined to give 
an interest to the running, Kept his horse at work, and Sherburne following his exam- 
ple they came in vuthin half a length of each other — but the Child winning easily — in 
the extraordinary time (weight for age) recorded below. 

Time, — 29s. — 58s. — lm. 29s. — lm. 5Gs. — 2m. 24s. — 2m. 52Js. — two miles, 3m. 50s. 


Purse of Rs. 800 added to a sweepstakes of 20 G. M. each H. F., T. Y. C. # 
8 at. 71bs. 


Mr Bankers’ c. eng. f. Flyaway , . . . . walked over. 


Sixth Day, Thursday , 11 th Feb., 1847. 

1st Rack. — Baboo Radamadub Banerjeea’s Purse of 800 Rupees, added to a 
sweepstakes of 25 G. M., P. P., for all horses. R. C, and a distance. Horses not 


standing the handicap to pay 5 G. M. 

Mr Jones’ g. a. h. Elepoo , 8 st. 4 lbs. West 1 

Mr Barker’s b v eng. m. Morgiana, 9st. 21bs. C. Barker 2 

Mr Boynton’s c. cp. h. Battledore , 8 st. 71bs. Evans 0 

Mr Boynton’s g. a. h. 2 'he Boy Jones, 8 st. 21bs. Barnes 0 

Mr Abram’s b. a. li. Cadwallader, 8 st. 71bs. G. Barker 0 

Mr Williams* b. a. h. Child of the Islands, 9st. 21bs. ft. 

,, b. a. h. Minuet , 8 st. 121bs. ft. 


This was considered so perfect a handicap that 3 to 1 were bet freely against any 
horse, and 4 to 1 as freely taken by the same party. Elepoo got away with the lead 
and at once made the running, followed past the Stand by Cadwallader , Mo/giana , 
Battledore , and The Hoy Jones. Before the quarter out from the Stand the English 
mare had fuJhn, or been pulled, into the rear. The old horse continued gallantly in 
front, keeping his lead undiminished to the Gilhert mile. The lot closed a little with 
hirn at the half mile, up to which from the 4 The Boy Jones had been rating with 
Cadwallader. Elepoo continued strong all round the Sudder corner, ami no horse 
appeared out of the race as they came, as closely together as they could pack, into 
straight running. At the distance, or before, Cad failed and Morgiana came up to, 
and passed, the Boy ami Battledore, but could not get a length from them or reach 
the Chinaman, who beat her by a clear length. For the third place there was no- 
thing to choose between the Cape and The Boy Jones. 

Time, — 23s. — 57s. — lm. 27s. — lm. 55s. — 2 m. 24s. — R. C., 3m. 21s. — whole dis- 
tance, 3m. 38s. 


2d Race. — Free Handicap Stakes of 20 G. M. each, for all horses, with a 
purse of 50 G. M. from the Fund. One mile. Horses not standing the handicap 
to pay 5 G. M. 

Mr Williams’ b. a. h. Child of the Islands, 8 st. 131bs. Hall 1 

Mr Jones’ g. a. h. Elepoo , 8 st. 41bs. West 2 

Mr Hope’s b. n. s. w. h. Emigrant, 8 st, 51bs. Barnes 3 

Mr Boynton’s c. cp. h. Battledore , 8 st. 71bs. Evans 4 
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Mr Fulton's 

c. 

11 . s. 

Mr Green’s 

S- 

a. 

Mr Barker’s 

b. 

eng. 

Mr Boynton’s 

g- 

a. 

Mr Green's 

b. 

a. 

Mr East’s 


a. 


7 . g. Problem , 
h. The Baron , 
iu. Moryiana , 

4ft Merry Monarchy 
h. Maynoolhy 
h. Repulse, 

* Declared ill), over. 


8st. 7 lbs. Sherburne. 8 ) 
nt. 12ibs.*G. BaikerG 
9st. 51bs. ft. 

8st. 01b. M 

7st. 12lbs. ,, 

7st. 81bs. ,, 


The Child the favorite e^n against the held. The start was an unfortunate one 
as regards the Cape horse — his head was not the right way when the word was given 
and he was consequently a dozen lengths behind when he got into his stride. Emi- 
grant got first away but was displaced a boost instantly by the Child and Elepoo , 
close behind whom was The Baron with Problem . At the Goal Emigrant was last 
and at the half mile Battledore had pretty well run up to his horses — he cannot have 
been over 52 seconds about it ; approaching the Sudder Problem showed second, 
but could not hold it. The lot came into straight running together, Emigrant again 
tolerably placed and inside. Elepoo challenged at the distance but the Child came 
clear away, and West taking a pull at his horse when he found he could not win, 
somewhat interfered with Emigrant who was running in his wake. As it was the 
Child won by four or five lengths, but Elepoo might, have been a better second and 
Emigrant certainly more forward if he had hud room. Battledore finished in not a 
whit worse place as regards the Child than when he started, and it must have been 
a fine race but for the accident of a wretched start. 

Time, — 55s. — the mile, lm. 51s. 


BARODA RACES,— 1846. 


First Day, Tuesday, Dec.«15. 

1st Rack. — The usual crowd of gaudily dressed Natives and the entire num- 
ber of Europeans stationed at Baroda, had assembled on the Race Course by sun- 
rise, and after considerable delay in the business of the day, waiting the arrival of 
the Great Potentate, without whose presence the great race of the Meeting could 
not take place, it was resolved to saddle for The Drawing-room Stakes, of 300 
Rs. from the Fund, added to a sweepstakes of 5 G. M. for all Arabs, 8st. 71bs. — 
One mile. 

Mr Kimp’s g. a. h. Malmsbury , . . . . 1 

Mr Burdet’s g. a. h. Bedlamitey • • . . 2 

A good start, a capital race, won on the post by a length in lm. 55s. So much 
for two lame horses, who, certainly contested the whole distance much better than 
many sound anim als would have done. 


2d Race.— -The Guickwar’s Cup, a purse of 1,500 Rs., presented by His High- 
ness Sewajee Rao, Guiokwar, for all Arabs — 9st., two miles. Maidens allowed 
lOlbs. To be closed on the first of November, 1846. H. F. Eight nomination!!. 
Mr Kimp's g. a. h. Great Western, 8st. 41b9. . . 1 

The Stranger's b. a. h. Hoffman ,* 9st. 01b. . . 2 

The Confederates' g. a. h. Cadet , 9st, 01b. . . 3 

* Declared 61bs. extra. 
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racing calendar. 


After a false start in which Hoffman went away for a short distance, the three 
started well together, Cadet on the inwide, Hoffman in the centre and ran as close aa 
possible tor the first mile very steadily. The greys evidently waiting on the veteran 
and he with so much extra weight, “ lying bye” for the rush — at the end — if the 
race ever came to that. The irregular horsemen, QPho kept the ground in front of 
the stand, considerably impeded the running horses by intruding themselves into the 
course. At the mile the maiden improved the pace, evidently by orders — endeavour- 
ing without success to leave his opponents, and at the ] post the whip having been 
applied vicious by and by at most injudiciously to Cadet, who, up to that point had 
been going perfectly at his«ease, he yielded his place, to Hoffman , and began to take 
44 open order,” the maiden horse taking the inside rather picmaturely. Hoffman 
came up on the bridle hand — rated it within to the half mile, when the light weight 
came away by two lengths, which the extra weight, (ICIbw.) and want of work pre- 
vented the old horse from diminishing — and won easily. 

Time, — 4m. 2s. 

Immediately after this event — His Highness insisted on withholding both cups , 
if the Gopal Rao purse was not contested, iustantcr ! and as all the horses in the last 
race were engaged for it ; and Thursday, the 1 7th December, had been declared in the 
prospectus for that race, the matter was compromised by annulling all declared 
engagements and by allowing the cripples who exhibited so respectably in the first 
race, to contest the smaller purse after a due respite. 

In the mean time, a glittering assortment of Silk jackets, unexceptionable leathers 
and boots to match, rode quietly down to the half mile post — to start for. 

3d Race. — T he Grenadier Cup — 1 mile G. 11. — heats. 

Six or seven well-mounted gentlemcu : whose nags, however did not acquit 
themselves as well as they might haie done, formed m good older and came away 
well together for the first quarter, when the winner, a light and speedy grey— left the 
ruck and came in hard held. The second heat di versified by u false start, had a 
similar result. 

Time, — 57s. 


4th Race. — T he Broach Vase— for all country bred horses, 13-2, 8st. 71bs. 
weight for inches, with a sweepstakes of 3 G. M. 


Mr Taylor’s c. g. Bed Rover , 

fist. 

71bs. 

1 

1 

Mr Smith’s g. c- g- Ldirjee, 

9st. 

01b. 

2 

2 

The Brigade Major’s c. c. h. Sir Roger , 

9st. 

01b. 

3 

3 


The animals showed little speed and less courage and each heat was won with 
great ease by several lengths. 

Time, — heat , 1m. 31s. — 2d heai } lm. 35s. 


5i ti Race. — The Gopal Rao Myrah Cup 500 Rs. for all Arabs 8*t. 7lbs. 
The winner of the Guic.kwar Cup to carry 1st. extra 10 G. M., II, F. Closed on 
1st Nov., 1846. 1 J miles. 

Mr Kimp’s g. a. h. Mahmburg , .. .. 1 

Mr Bardeth’s g. a. h. Bedlamite , . . . . 2 

His Highness’ g. a, h. Sir Robert, .. ..3 

T^ie three, horses rated it, neck and neck, for the first half mile — in 59s. when the 
royal animal assumed his appropriate position, “ the further aft the more 
honour passing the post seven seconds after the leading horsO who, however, won 
a well contested struggle by half a length in 3 minutes. 
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Second Day, Thursday , JJec. 17. 

1st Race. — The Give and Take for all Arabs, 300 Rs. from the Fund, with a 
sweepstakes of 5 G. M. — 14 hands to carry 8st. 71bs., 1 1 miles. 

The Confederates' g. a. fh. Cadet , 8st. 21bs. . . 1 

Mr Kimp’s g. a. h. Malms bury, 9$t. Gibs. . . 2 

Won by a length. 

Time, — 3m. Is. 

2d Race. — The Hack Race for all untrained horses, } mile heats, list. 

The Confederates’ g. a. h. Pathfinder , . . 11 

Mr Curtis' c. a. h. Traveller, . . 2 2 


3d Race. — The Civil and Political Cup for all Arabs — 9st. 2 miles, maiden* al- 
lowed 71bs. 

Mr Kimp’s .. Great Western, 8st. 71bs. .. walked over. 


Third Day, Saturday, Dec. 19. 

1 t Race. — Winners’ Handicap fur all winners — 2 miles. 

Mr Kimp’s . . Great Western, .. .. wulked over. 


2d Race. — The Welter of 300 Rupees for the Fund. 10 G. M. subscription 
G. R. list. 7 lbs. 1* miles. 

Mr Kimp's g. a. h. Malmsbury, Owner 1 

The Confederates’ g. a. h. Cadet , • . . Owner 2 

The connoiseurs declared the race badly ridden ; at all events it had a most 
imposing appearance, for the event was doubtful to the last stride, when the lame 
horse was landed a winner by a length. 

Time, — 3m. Gis, 

So ended the Barodha meeting for 184G. The Races take place too early in the 
season after the rains ; which seldom clear up in Guzrat until the beginning of October. 
So that except on the sandy corner of Ahmedabad training is forced forward too 
rapidly and men make their horses undergo in two months the work of four ! 
Very energetic proceedings are looked forward to at the next meeting when the con- 
federates are to appear in great force* — and the races are expected to utlbrd much 
sport. 
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MUTTRA SKY RACES. 


First Day. 

1st Race. — For all Arabs purchased this season at Muttra of Merchants, f 
mile heats, 9 stone, for which carne to the post. 

Captain Lloyd’s c. a. h. Rufus , . . 11 

Luclimee Chund’s g. a. h. The Pup , . . 2 dr. 

Capt Double U’s b. a. h. Admiral , .. 3 dr. 

Whose race this was, to a moderate judge even, was evident by a glance at 
both horses and rides going down to the starting post. At the word “ off” they got 
away well together, hut the race was won in the first 50 yards, the chesnut increasing 
his distance from the other two every stride, doing just as he pleased, coming in, (in 
the comiin nest of all canters) in lm. 37 sec. so easily that the other two drew for 
the 2d heat. 


2d Race. — For all Ponies ; catch weights, ^ mile heats. 


Captain Lloyd’s p. 

b. 

p. Fairy, 

11 

Capt. Double U’s 

b. 

p. Belooch, 

2 2 

Luchmee Cliund's 

P- 

p. Ubluk, 

. . bolted 


First Heat. — This was the prettiest race of the meeting, both got off together, 
and neck and neck they rated it, Belooch leading if any thing 4 strides from home, 
when a taste of the lash did the trick, and landed Fairy a winner by a neck. 

Second Heat . — Fairy won with considerable ease to herself, and equal astonish- 
ment to the backers of Belooch against Arab blood. 

Time, — 1st heat, 28s. — 2d heat , 29s. 

3d Race.— F or all Galloways, 9 stone each, £ mile heats. 

Capt. Double U’s g. **. h. Sir Strensham , 

Capt. David's b. a. g. Zaen, 

Capt. James’s ch. c. g, Busty Bob , 

Capt. Snodgrass' b. a. g. Jvanhoe , 

Luchmee Chund’s g. a. g. The Pup, 

Both heats won easy by Sir Strensham. 

Time, — 1st heat, 58 £s. — 2c? heat, 59s. 

Match. — For 20 G. M., £ mile, lOst. 71bs. each. 

Capt. Jumna's b. a. h. Mesmer, 

Capt. Alexander's g. a. h. The Unknown, 

Time, — lm. 2s. 

Second Day. 

1st Rack. — For all horses, 9st. $ mile heats. 

Capt. Lloyd's . . Rufus, . . 11 

Captain Double U's . . Sir Strensham , . . 2 dr. 

Luchmee Chund’s . . Wiper, . . 3 dr. 

For this three horses came to the post, and Sir Strensharn’s running for the 
gahoways, gave the public to suppose it would be a good race, but they were de- 


1 1 

2 3 

3 5 

4 2 

5 4 


1 

2 
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oeived, it was a case of ditto to 1st race 1st day. Rufus winning hard held lm. 33s. , 
(’apt. Double U’s Mr Strensham and Luchmee Chund’s 1 ! Iper running a tolerable 
race, the former getting second place, and both drawn for the 2d heat. 

2d Race. — The Charger Stakes, list, each, G. R. Three blood chargers 
appeared. 


Capt. Jumna’s 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Mesmer , 

1 1 

Capt. Double U’s 

b. 

a. 

h. 

The Admiral, 

2 dr. 

Capt. Welch's 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Ben Johnson, 

3 dr. 

First Heat. — The Admiral 

was 

booked to win, his 

owner having got the distance 


(same weights) in a trial, in one minute ; why he did not do it m the race we will not 
presume to dictate, but leave the conclusion to be drawn by others. Mesmer’ s perfor- 
mance in the match gave his sporting owner great confidence, and his opinion proved 
correct. Ben Johnson we may leave out of the coach, a hope was never entertained 
by any (but his owner) of his having a chance. ^ # 

Second Heat. — At the word “ off” Mesmer took the lead and kept it, coming 
in at his ease, in lm. 2s. Admiral a bad second, Ben Jons on nowhere. Both 
drawn for 2d heat. 

3d Race. — For all Hacks, \ mile heats, Ost. up, winner to be sold for 
250 Rs. 

Capt. Lloyd’s g. a. h. Too Easy , . . 11 

Capt. James’s c. h. c. g. Dusty Bob, .. 2 2 

Luchmee Chund’s g. a. h. All Gone, .. 3 dr. 

First Heat. — It was a good race. Two were known quick ones for the dis- 
tance, and a good deal of excitement prevailed : they all got off together, and Too 
Easy and Dusty Bob rated neck and neck, the former winning by a nose. 

Second Heat. — To save time (query whether Too Easy’s legs were not consider- 
ed) it was agreed that they should have the heat off without unsaddling ; so according- 
ly down they went and no sooner there, than off. Too Easy won this heat, haftl held. 

Time, — Is/ heat, 29s. — 2d heat,*G0s. 

Third Day. 

1st Race. — Winners’ Handicap, 1 mile. 

Captain Lloyd's c. a. h. llvfus, 9st. 71bs. . . 1 

Captain Jumna’s b. a. h. Mesmer, 8st. Olbs. . . 2 

Capt. Double U’s g. a. h. Sir Strensham, . . . . 3 

The race is told in a word : say ** ditto,” to Rufus’s former performances and 
you have it. Mesmer made a struggle at the distance, but the European Jock 
gave a most significant look over his left shoulder, as much as to say “ don’t you 
wish you may get it” and won as he pleased, Sir Strensham a bad third. 

Time, — 1st mile, 59s. — the mile, 2m. Cs. 


2d Race. — Losers’ Handicap \ mile. 


Captain David’s 

b. 

a. g. 

Zaen, 

8st. 01b. . 

. 1 dis. 

Capt. Snodgrass’ 

b. 

a. g. 

Jvanhoe, 

8st. 01b. . 

. 2 

Capt. Double U’s 

b. 

a. h. 

The Admiral , 

9st. 01b. . , 

. 3 


The rider of Capt. David's horse declared 11 lbs. over weight and that of Capt. 
Snodgrass’s Gibs. Zaen won in a canter, but his inexperienced rider, instead of 
starting inside went outside the post, cut a comer and was distanced. 
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LUCKNOW RACES,— 1847. 

First Day, Tuesday, January 12. 

i 

1st Race. — Lucknow Derby for maiden Arabs l. r > G. M. from the fund, 8 


stone 71bs. each, heats 

1.] mile. Entrance 10 G. M.— 

-half forfeit. 

Winners be- 

fore the day of the race 

to carry 71bs extra. To close on 

the 15th December, 

1840, 

and name the day befor 

e the race. 




The Seyud’s 

b. a. h. Sly Boots, 

Punchoo 

1 

1 

Mr Hope's 

g. a. h. Qay Deceiver , 

. . 

2 

2 

The Minister’s 

g. a. h. Nameless , 

. . 

3 

3 

Montaga Dowlah’s 

i g . a . h. , 

. . 

4 

4 


Both heats won easily by Sly Boots. 


2d Race. — A Purse of 10 G. M. from the fund for all horses. Arabs and 
country breds to carry fist. 71bs. Cape and New South Wales Ost. English list. — 
Heats 2 miles — Entrance 5 G. M. 

. Walked over by Mr. Snow’s Tara. 

3r> Race. — A Pursi of 80 Rs. for all hacks, Gentlemen Riders, \ mile heats. 
Entrance 20 Rs. The Winner to be sold if claimed for 300 Rs. 

The Seyud’s ^g. a. h. 7 Vie Rat, .. Lt. H — A. 1 1 

Mr Hope’s g. a. h. Deer, . . Owner. 2 2 

The Rat a winner by upwards of a length, in both heats. 

• Second Day, Thursday , AAth January. 

1 st Race. — A Purse of 15 G. M. for all maidens, Calcutta weight forage, 
heats 1 \ mile, winners once before the race to carry 71b->. extra, twice oroftener 101bs., 
entrance 10 G. M. H. F., to close 10th December, and name the day before the race, 

Mr Hope’s c. b. h. Rat tail, . . 12 2 

The Seyud’s b. a. h. Slyboots, . , Punchoo 2 11 

Ameen-o-Dowlah’s g. t, a. h. Name/ess, . . 3 drawn. 

This w as a most extraordinary race. The Cape was coming in within 3 lengths 
of the winning post, an easy winner, and at least 2 lengths ahead of Slyboots, when 
RattaiVs jockey, in a most unaccountable way almost pulled up, and Paneboo see- 
ing this, made a most beautiful rush, collared the Cape, and made the first a dead 
heat ; Rat tail won the 2nd heat by a length ; Slyboots the 3rd by about the same 
distance, and in the 4th heat, the Cape which was short of training was pumped out. 
Slyboots winning easily by two lengths. 

2d Race. — T en Gold Moliurs from the fund, added to a sweepstakes of 15 G. 
M. H. F., for all Arabs that are not maidens of the season, 1 } mile heats, 9st each. 
Subscription to close on the 1st January, 1847, to name the day before the races, and 
forfeits to be declared by 12 o’clock the day before the race. 

Mr Snow’s g. a. h. Tara, . . 11 

Capt. Smith’s b. a. h. Postmaster , . . 2 2 

A very interesting race, Tara winning the first heat by only half a nose, and the 
2^A;hy a length. Postmaster ran honestly and well, but his long travels from the 
tkower Provinces have told upon him in his training. 
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3d Race. — Great Welter 10 G. M. from the Fund for all horses, entrance 5 
G. M., H. F. Gentlemen riders, list. 71bs. each, 1& mile. 

This was a walk over by Capt. Smith’s g. a. h. Waldemar. 


4th Race. — Weight for inch, Purse 5 G. M. from the Fund, 1 G. M. entrance, 
3 mile heats, 12 hands to carry 8st. and 3lbs. an inch added or allowed. 


Capt. Smith’s 

g. a. 

h. 

Waldemar , 

1 

1 

Montaza Dowlah's 

g- a. 

h. 

Nameless , 

2 

o 

The Seyud’s 

g. a. 

h. 

Rat , 

3 

3 

Mr Snow’s 

c. a. 

g- 

Tara, 

4 

4 


Waldemar, had it hollow in both heats. 

Time, — lstf heat , lm. 30s. — 2d heat , lm. 28s. 


Third Day, Saturday , 1 6M January. 

1st Race. — The Minister’s Purse of 50 G. M. for all horses, Calcutta weight 
for age, one and three quarter mile heats, winners of one season 7lbs. and of two 
seasons lOlbs. extra. Ten Gold Mohurs entrance. To close on 1 st December, and 
name the day before the race. 

N. B. — Maidens of the present season are not to carry additional weight, the 
weight being intended for such horses as are considered platers of this and former 
years. 


Capt. Smith’s 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Postmaster , 

Panchoo . . 

1 

l 

Mr Snow’s 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Tara, 


2 

2 

Montaza Dowlah’s 

ir. 

a. 

h. 

Nameless , 


3 

3 


First Heat. — Tara jumped off with the lead, closely waited upon by Post- 
master nni\ Nameless, and the whole ran in close company for the 1st mile, when 
Nameless began to tail off, the other two in their position at starting. At the last, 
half-milepost, Postmaster brought himself even with the favorite, gradually got the. 
lead, and came in a winner by a length. 

Second Heat. — Nameless started with the lead at a strong pace, the other two 
lying well together in the rear ; at the mile post, all three were together, and the run 
in was very pretty, but the old nag was too strong for them, and Punchoo landed 
him a winner by a length-and-a-hulf ; Nameless a bad third. 


2d Race.- 
P. P. 1 i mile. 

— Consolation 

Purse of 10 G. 

M. from the Fund, entrance 

5 G. 

Horses valued 

at Rupees 

1^200 

to carry 

list. 

01b. 

Ditto 

ditto 

1,000 

ditto 

lOst. 

7 lbs. 

Ditto 

ditto 

800 

ditto 

lOst. 

Olb. 

Ditto 

ditto 

600 

ditto 

9st. 

71bs. 

Ditto 

ditto 

400 

ditto 

9st. 

Olb. 

Ditto 

ditto 

300 

ditto 

8st. 

71bs. 

Ditto 

ditto 

200 

ditto 

a feather. 


The winner to be claimed within a quarter of an hour, and to he taken with 
his engagements,; the owner of the second horse having the choice, then the owner of 
the third, and so on, to the owner of the last horse that is not distanced. 

The Scyud’s g. a. h. Rat , , , , . 1 

Capt. H — ,’s b. e. h. The General , .. .. 2 

1ND. SPOUT. REV. \OI.. V., NO. IX. 
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3rd Race.— All Ponies, a purse of 4 G. M., entrance 1 G. M. ?, mile lieais, 
catch weights. 

Mr Snow’s, r. p. Little Wonder , . . * • 12 2 

Lieut. II. ’s 1>. r. p. Knight Templcr, Johnston 2 11 

Fourth Day, Tuesday , 19 th January. 

1st Race. — Winners’ Handicap, for which all winners, (hacks, ponies, con- 
solation purse, and weight for inch excepted,) must enter, optional to losers ; 10 
G. M. from the Fund, entrance 10 G. M. P. P. f 1.} mile. 


Mr Snow's 

g* 

a. 

h. 

Tara, 

lOst. 

21bs. 

Lt. S— li 

I 

Capt. Smith’s 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Postmaster , 

lOst. 

7 lbs. 

Panchoo 

2 

Capt. , Smith’s 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Waldemar, 

lOst. 

01b. 

Lt. K— 11 

3 

Mr Hope’s 

b. 

c. 

h. 

Rat -tail, 

9st. 

01b. 

. . 

4 

The Seyud’s 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Slyboots, 

9st. 

51bs. 

. . 

5 


Waldemar jumped off with a strong lead, closely followed by Tara , with Post- 
master in attendance, the others well together. Tn this order they ran to the mile 
and a quarter past, when Tara began to draw closer to Waldemar, Postmaster also 
beginning to make play ; at the distance, Waldemar f s weight began to tell, and he 
was passed ; Tara beating Postmastpr by a length. Waldemar two lengths in the 
rear, and the others at a respectful distance. 

Time, — 3m. 5s. 


2d Race. — Losers’ Handicap, 10 G. M. from the Fund, entrance 2G. M. li 
mile heats. 

Montaza’s g. a. h. Nameless , , , Panchoo 1 1 

Mr Snow’s g. a. h. Tara , . . ..22 


3d Race. — Buggy Stakes 50 Rupees, entrance 1 G. M., for all horses that have 
been regularly driven in a buggy or carriage for the preceding six months. Gentle- 
men riders, list. 71bs. 

The Seyud’s g. a. h. Hat, . . walked over. 


Last Race. — Last Day, 21s/ January. 

The Forty-sixth Cup for a hurdle race, G. R., R. C., over f> hurdles 3.1 feet 
high. Entrance 3 G. M., H. F. ; English l?st. 51bs. ; Cape and N. S. W. list. 
51bs. ; C. B. and Arab lOst. 71bs., winners once of steeple chase or hurdle race to 
carry 31bs., twice 51bs., thrice or oftener 71hs. extra. Mares and. geldings allowed 
31bs. Two horses, and from separate stables, or no race. To close on the 1 1 tli 
January, 1847, and name the day before the race. 

Capt. Holdings’ b. c. h. The General, . . Lt. S — h 1 

Lieut. Hilliard's g. a. h. Waldemar, . . Owner dist. 

This was the only race of the day — for the cup given in a most handsome and 
sportiug way, by the officers of the 46th Regt. N. 1. 

The two horse3 got up to the 1st hurdle well together. The General first over 
clearing the way for Waldemar ; at the 2d hurdle, Waldemar shied and gave his 
spirited rider a purl, but he was soon mounted again, and caught The General up at 
the 1th hurdle, when he took the lead, Unfortunately he failed in his leap, both 
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horse ami ruler rolling together, anti it is to be much regretted that Lieut. 11 — d dis- 
located his shoulder, besides cutting his face severely. He is happily doing well. 
The General excellently ridden by one of the heroes of the Punjaub, came in an e $ y 
winner. 


JESSORE SKY RACES,— 1847. 


First Day, Saturday , 1 ^th January. 

1st Race. — Purse of 8 G. M. from the Fund, 3 G. M. entrance, for all horses ; 
R. C. entrance 12st. 71bs. Cape and N. S. W. list. 71bs., Arabs and C. 13. lOst. 
71bs. * 

Mr Williams’ bl. e. m. Barones s, • ■ ..1 

Mr Copse’s g. a. g. Laidlay , . . . . 2 

The whole time not taken, the mare winning easy. 

Time, — last \ mile, 58s. 


2d Race. — Handicap for all horses, 16 G. M. from the Fund, entrance 1 G. 
M., distance £ mile. 

Mr Williams’ g. a. h. Rent, 9st. 71bs. .. 1 

Mr Copse’s g. c^b. m. Formosa . list. 01b. .. 2 

This handicap was made up from the funds of the 2nd and 1th race in the 
prospectus, as they did not fill. The little horse went off like a shot from the post . 

Time, — 57 is. 


3rd Race. — Sweepstakes of 3 G. M. for all horses, with G G. M. added from 
the Fund, It, C. list. 

Mr Williams’ bl. e. m. Baroness , . . . , J 

Mr Copse names g. c. b. g. Turpin , . . . . 2 

A close race, the marc winning on the post . 

Second Day, "Monday , IStA January. 

1st Race — Handicap of 10 G. M.*from the Fund. 2. G. M. entrance, 11. F., 
one mile. 


Mr Williams’ 

bl 

e. 

m. 

Baroness , 

13st. 

01b. 

1 

Mr Forester’s 

ch. 

a. 

h. 

Akhar , 

lOst. 

01b. 

.. 2 

Mr Isaac's 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Frolic, 

9st. 

01b. 

3 


A very severe race with the mare all round to the l mile in, when Akbar drop., 
ped ; his condition telling against him. Frolic beaten off a few lengths. 

The Spear Stakes did not fill up. 


2d Race. — Handicap 8 G. M. from the Fund, 2 G. M. entrance for all horses 
i mile heats. 
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Mr Copse's g. c. b. m. Formosa , 9st. 71bs. .. 11 

Mr Williams’ g. a. h. Rent , 9st. 71l>s. * . . 2 3 

Mr Isaac’s, g\ a. li. Trump , 8st. (Mb. . . 3 2 

This race took the knowing ones in, the mare winning both heats easy. 

3n Race. — A Pony Parse of 3 G. M. from the Fund, 1 G. M. entrance, catch 
weights, J mile heats. 

Mr Isaac’s .. Ellenkhalloe, . . ..11 

W. Edwards’ .. Begum, .. . . 2 dr. 

A good race to the | mile in, when the Begum dropped, and the other pony 
cantered in easy. The Begum drawn for the 2d heat. 


4th Race. — A Purse of 5 G. M. from the Fund, post entrance 1 G. M., 
catch weights ahove 10 stone, R. C., the winner to be sold for 500 Its., and in ease- 
of a walk over, to receive \ the stakes. 

Mr Copse names g. c. b. g. Turpin , .. ‘ 1 

Air Bill’s b. c. b. g. Turnip , .. ..2 


M1TOW SKY RACES. 


First Day, Saturday , 23 d January , 1817. 

1st Rack. — Charger Stakes of 100 rupees from the fund ; entrance 20. II. F. 
mile heats. G. R. Arabs to carry lOst. 71bs., C. B.’s, Cape and N. S. W.’s 
list., English 12st. 


Air Burdwan’s 

c. a. h. 

Ruin, 

Owner 1 

1 

Capt. ’s 

g. a. h. 

Crniskem , 

2 

2 

Mr Davidge’s 

g. a. h. 

Saladin, 

3 

3 


First Heat, — Ruin winning by a length. 

Second Heat . — A beauty, with a pretty rush and struggle, hut the result the 
same. 

Time, — 1st heat , lm. 32s.— 2r7 heat, in 1m. 30s. 


2n Race. — A Purse for Country Breds, of 80. rupees ; 1 G. M. entrance, P. P. 
ij mile heats. G. It. Horses valued at 100 rupees to carry “ a feather,” 200 rupees 
] (1st., 300 raj-iees lOst,. 5Jbs., and so on. Winner to he sold, if claimed, for his 
valuation. 


Air Thomas’ b. 

m. 

Mary , 

lOst. 

21bs. 

1 

I 

Mr Chifncy’s b. 

in. 

The Lady Lomond , 

lOst. 

21bs. 

2 

2 

Mr Burd .van’s b. 

h. 

The Devil , 

lOst. 

51bs. 

3 

3 


These heats were won cleverly, but not easily, by Mary. I don’t know what the 
time was, but if whips and spur would make it short, it was extraordinary. The 
Devil was severely punished, and rushed through the ropes in disgust. 
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3n Rack. — The Pony Purse, of 30 rupees, added to a Sweepstake of 1ft, P. 1\, 
for all Ponies 13 hands and under. Catch weights. £ mile heats. Thiec Pomes to 
start, or no race. If more than three start, the last pays the second’s entrance. 


Mr Davidge's brown pony Toman d nr, . . . . 11 

Mr Charles' roan ,, The Protege, .. .. 3 2 

The Squires’ chesnut ,, Manser able, .. .. 2 3 

Mother Jones’ bay ,, The Page . . . . 4 dr. 


Had this been catch weights, we should not have to record the defeat of our 
little old friend The Mccscrabio. But to make the race, the Squire agreed lo list, 
up and has suffered for Ins good nature — as it was, he only lost the 1 .*4 heat by an 
upper lip. In the second there was a tight for every place, but Tomandar was too 
strong and won by half a length. 


Second Day, Mondag, 25/A January. 

1st Race. — The Handicap Sweepstakes of 1 G. M. each, II. F., added to 50 
from the fund, for all horses. G. R. Round the Course. 


Mr Davidge’ s 

g. a. 

h. 

Saladin, 

lftst. 

4 lbs. 

1 

The Squire names 

g. a. 

h. 

Bones, 

1 Ost. 

01b. 

;> 

The Confederates’ 

g. a. 

b. 

Plum Pud den, 

lOst. 

4Jbs. 

3 

Mr L' Estrange ’s 

b. a. 

h. 

King Dan, 

9st. 

3Ibs. 

i 

Mr Burdwan's 

g. a. 

h. 

Sir Harry, 

Ost. 

31bs. 

dr. 


A good race between Salndin and Bones, but good condition told against Bones 
in the finish. 


2d Race. — “ A Splendid One,” for all horses, 50 rupees from the fund. R 
entrance, G. R. \ mile heats. No one to ride his own *horse, and the last horse lo 
win — if within the distance ; to be ridden in bonnets. 


Mr Burdwan’s . . The Devil, 
Capt. Scott’s X. L., 

The Weasel’s . . Black Night, 
Mr Davidge’s . . Morans , 

Mr Blazes' . . Balls , 

The Pope's . . Satan, 

Mr Chifney’s . . Hop light Lai 
ing, 


. . Capt. Scott 1 1 dr. 

• • . - Davidge 3 2 dr. 

. . Blazes 2 dr. 

. . Chifbey 6 3 1 

. . . . The Pope 4 4 2 

. . . . Burdwan 5 6 3 

dag is break - 

. . . . The Weasel 7 5 4 


Firs/ Heat . — This race is almost a poser. The bonnets and the taste displayed 
in their trimmius, caused screams of laughter. The Devil went at the ropes again 
and finding a stronger place than before, c.irne ” a header,” — pipping Capt. Scott, 
who, however, remounted. They ran and came in well together, as I have placed 
them — no one appearing to care a bit how much whip he used up, provided the nag 
under him got it hard and strong. 

Second Heat . — The Black- (K.) -Night thought himself too good. The Devil and 
X. Jj. had a severe tussle for 1 st, but all eyes were on the other end, and there was 
to be seen Satan laboring under a surfeit of Jucern and water, provided for him 
by his kind owner “ the Pope,” and he won the heat. 
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Third Heat. — The Devil and X. L. retired — Mqmus the favorite at the Lottery, 
disgusted his owner by coming in first. The Pope brought in Balls with, I believe, 
a whip in each hand. Satan had digested the grass. Ergo, Op light Ladies ’ Stags 
is breaking , (as some would have it) in spite of the most frantic energy, in The 
Weasel, was declared the winner of the Oolia Pool fa (on th** strength of this his 
owner, offered to run \ a mile for — lx. M. against Plum Pud den.) 


3d Rack. — One for Europeans’ Tattoo*, «\e., u» } mile heats — owners up. 
This wus won by Bill’s Blow-nie-tite against Joe’s Tipperary , Bob’s Smasher and 
Jim’s Gem gy- banner. 


Trn Rack. — A Mulch for — G. M. between Mr DaGdge's b. a. h. Alt Beg, 
and Mr Thomas’ e. b. m. Mary, l 2 a mile — 9st. up. Betting 3 to 1 on the Arab, 
and won by him in one minute. 


5tii Rack. — 2d Match for — G. M. R. G. between The Lord Mayors’ 
g. t \. h. Prince Charley, and Don Lionel da Hoeu^pokera’s g. a. h. Fernanda. - de - Po 
— owners up. A hollow thing for the Don. 


Third Day, Wednesday , January 27. 

1st Race. — The Ladies’ Parse of 151) Rupees, with a subscription of 2 G. M. 
for all horses. Once round the course. G. R. Weights to be handioaped, for not 
standing which II. F. 

Mr Bimlvvan’s c. a. h. Ruin, 9«t. Gibs. . . 1 

Mr Davidge’s b. a. h. All Bey, 8st. 131bs. .. 2 

The chesnut had 71bs. to oarrv, but his easte or pluek or rider, or altogether — 
took him from the post with -the lead, carried him through with it — and he won hard 
held. 

Time not taken. The course heavy from ram. 


2d Rack. — The Sky Stake* of 50 Rupee* from the fund, and 10 subscription 
for all untrained horses \ mile heats G. R. list. up. Winner to he sold for 300 
rupees. 


'Die Squire names Kilpot’s 

S- *■ 

h. 

Bones, 

1 

l 

Mr Burdwau's 

g. a. 

h. 

Sir Harry, 

2 

3 

Mr Charles’ 

b. e. b. 

m. 

Mantilla, 

3 

2 

Mr Swiv eller’s 

g. a. 

h. 

Devil-may-care, 

4 

i 


Bones was the fax orite, 1 hough Sir Harry had his hackers — as had also the 
Lady. The favorite won easy. 


3d R\ck. — B ugg} Cattle to get 30 rupee* from the fund — pay 10 to enter, 
and run £ a mile, with lOst. 7lbs. up. G. R. They must have been driven for the 
last 3 months to constitute Buggy Cattle. 

Mr Davidge’s g. a. h. Snladin, .. 1 

>lr Burdwan’s h. c.b. h. The Devil, . . 2 
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4th Hack. — The Sirdar Plate of 20 Rupees, for all hordes Ac., tin- property 
of Native Officers. Natives* to ride, distance £ a mile, weight a fcatiuu. Entrance 
none. 

A whole host ran for this. 


Fourth Day, Friday, January 29. 

1st Race. — The Winners’ Handicap, open to Losers, of 1 0. M. each, with 
100 added from the Fund — G. R. One mile. 11. F. 

Mr Burdwan’s c. a. h. Ruin, lOst. 71bs. .. 1 

Mr Davidge’s b. a. h. AU Bey, 9sl. 01b. .. 2 

Ruin won, giving a stone and a half. His owner rode him, a waiting race; 
and to the delight of a few, came up at the distance and in at the winning post. 


2d Race. — Hurdle Race for all horsis, over six, 3 ft. 0 in. Huvdl *s, Ac. One 
mile. 150 Rupees from the Fund. Entrance 1 G, M. weight for niches — 15 hands 
and upwards to carry 12 stone. English hoi>es 1 stone cvra. 


Mr Davidge’s 

ff- 

a. 

Ii. 

Paladin, 

1 Ost . 01b. 

T 

Mr Thomas’ 

1). 

c.b. 

m. 

Mary , 

ll<t. dibs. 

2 

Mother Jones’ 

b. 

c.b. 

B- 

Cork fad, 

10st. 71 bs. 

3 

Mr Burdwan names Mr Pipe’s 

b. 

c.b. 

h. 

Honey, 

1 1 >t. 7Jbs. 

4 


They went oft' very gingerly : Paladin with the lead and was never headed, 
though the Squire may thank his hands and heart for saving his neck. Mary took 
her jumps very well and wns well ridden by the Pope, being a good second all through, 
Cocktail and Mother Jones jumped as of yore, hut had not the speed, and Roney 
bolted at the 3d Hurdle, but. was brought in u 4tli by Burdwan much against his will. 


3n Race. — Hurdle Race for all Galloways, over four, 3 ft. 6 Hurdles, Ac., 1 a 
mile. 8 rupees from the Fund. Enhance 10 rupees, G.*U. catch weights. 

Mr Charles’ . . The Protege, . . . . . . 1 

Mr Davidge’s , . Toman dar, , . . . . . 2 

Mr Squire's . . Meeserable, . . . . . . 3 

The Tailor’s . . The Tailor, . . . . 4 


Mceserable took the lead but bolted, Tomandar ditto. Protege and the 
Tailor screwed over, and the Pope, after once letting the little one refuse, took 
in a winner in good style. Tomandar a good second. 
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Fmsr Day, Monday, 25 th January . 

1«t Rack. — A Maiden Purse oi‘ 100 Rupees, entrance 150 P. P. for all horses 
(bond fid** the property of Officers composing the N. S. Force on the 1st November, 
1840,) that have never started for plate, purse, match, or sweepstakes, heats, 1 mile, 
lOst. closed on the 15th December, 18 40, and named on the 23d January, 1847, 2 
Subscribers. 

Capt. Campbell's b. a. h. Tiptoe , .. . . walked over. 

Mr Collins’ . . . . . . . . dr. 

t 

2 d Rvok. — The Galloway Plate of 300 Rupees for all galloway’s, entrance 
100 P. P., heats 1 mile, weight for inches, 14 hands to carry lOst. closed and 
named on the 23d January. 1847, 3 Subscribers. 

Capt. Campbell's g. a. h. Cricket Ball , Dst. 31bs. 8oz. . . 1 

Major Williams’ g. a. h. Robin Hood, 9st. 81bs. 12oz. .. 2 

Mr Collins’ b. a. h. If snot my lead, 9st. Gibs. 2oz. .. 3 

Won easily by several lengths. 

Time , — { mile, 57*s. — mile, lm. 59 Js. 


3u Rack, — The Great Welter of 350 Rupees from the Fund, entrance 100 
P. P. for all horses. 1} mile, weight list. Gentlemen riders, Hosed on the 18th and 
named on the 23d January. 

Capt. Campbell's g, a. h. Tottrnure, . . . . 1 

The Confederates’ g. i». li. Movlah , . . . . 2 

Won easy, hard held. 

Time, — i mile, lm. 3s. — mile, 2m. 5s — 1.» mile, 3m. Gls. 


Second Day, Wednesday, 27 th January. 

1st Rack. — The Resident's Plate, value 300 Rupees, entrance 80 P. P. heats, 
n mile, 10fc.t., closed on the 1st and named on the 26th January, 1847, 4 Sub- 
scribers. 


Major Williams' 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Robin. Hood, 

1 

1 

Capt. Campbell’s 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Tour mire, 

2 

2 

Mr Collins' 

b. 

a. 

h. 

It's not my lead, 

3 

0 

The Confederates’ 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Moulah , 

4 

3 


First Heat. — Won by a neck. 

Second Heat. — Won by a neck. It's not my lead , distanced, carrying over- 
weight undeclared. 

Time, — 1#< heat , 2m. 36s. — 2 d heat, 2m. 39s. 


2d Race. — A Pony Purse of 100 Rupees, entrance 20 P. P. heats $ mile, 
Catch weights, closed and named on the 26th January, 1847, 5 Subscribers. 
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Mr Rucknill*^ 

«i. , 

Dandy's, 

1 

l 

Mr Knowles’ 

| 

. Rust tun, 

. . . , 2 

3 

Mr Blair’s 

!<• 1 

. Jack , 

3 

2 

Mr Waddell's 

C. J1 

. Beetle Paul, 

4 

5 

Mr Wattle’s 

b. , 

. Ugly Buck, 

5 

\ 


First Heat . — Won by three lengths. 

•Second Heat . — Won easily. 

Time, — Is/ heat , lm. 33Js. — 2d heat, lm. 349. 


3d Race. — The Ladies’ Plate of 300 Rupees, entrance 80 P. P. heats 1 
mile, weight for inches, 14 hands to carry 10st., closed and named on the 2Gth 


January, 1847, 2 Subscribers. 

Capt. Campbell’s w. a. g. 

The Confederates’ g. a. g. 

Won easily. 

Time,- 


White Turk , 9st. lOIbs. 2oz. .. 1 
Whalebone , 1 Ost. Clbs. 2oz. • . . 2 

2m. 5£s. 


Third Day, Friday, 2 9th January. 

1st Race. — The Rajah’s Cup value 500 Rupees, entrance 150 P. P. heats 
1 mile, weight for inches, 14 hands to carry 9st. 71bs. closed on the 1st and named 
on the 28th January, 1817, 4 Subscribers. 

Capt. Campbell’s g. a. h. Cricket Ball, Rst. 10 lbs. 8oz. ..1 1 

Major Williams’ g. a. h. Robin Hood, Ost. lib. 12oz. ..2 2 

The Confederates’ g. a. h. Moulah, Ost. 1 1 lbs- Goz. ..3 3 

Mr Collins’ b. a. h. It's not my lead, Hst. 131bs. 2oz. .. dr. 

Time, — ltf heat, lm. 58s. — 2d heat, lm. 58s. 


2d Race. — The Kamptec Stakes of 200 Rupees, entrance 50 P. P. heats 
1 mile, 1 Ost. 71bs. The winner to be sold for 350 Rupees, if demanded in the 
usual manner, closed and named on the 28th January, 1847, 3 Subscribers. 


Capt. Campbell’s 

w. a. 

£• 

White Turk , 

The Quintettes’ 

b. c. b. 

h. 

Chaco, 

Mr Dombey’s 

g. a. 

h. 

The Dustman , 


The winner claimed for 350 Rupees. 


3d R*ce, — The Brigadier’s Plate of 250 Rupees, entrance 50 P. P. heats 
1 mile, 10st., the winner of either tht? great welter or the resident’s plate, to carry 
4ibs. extra, and of both races lOlbs., closed on the 23d, and named on the 28th 
January, 1847, 3 Subscribers. 

Capt. Campbell’s g. a. h. Tournure, lOst. 4lbs. walked over. 

The Confederates’ g. a. h. Moulah , lOst. 01b. dr. 

Major Williams* 


Fourth Day, Tuesday, 2d February. 

1st Race.— The Merchants’ Plate value 500 Rupees, on its terms, entrance 
100 P. P. for all horses. Weight for inches, 14 hands to carry 8st. 71b., heats 

IND. SPORT. REV.— VOL« V., NO. IX. 


H 
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I & mile. Closed on the 1 5th December, 184G, and named on the 1st February, 
1847, 4 Subscribers. 

The Confederates' name g. a. h. Moulah , 8st. 1 libs. Goz. 12 1 

Capt. Campbell’s names g. a. h. Tour nitre , 9st. 21bs. lOoz. 2 1 dist. 

M*\jor Williams names g. a. h. Robin Hood, 8st. lib. 12oz. 3 0 dr. 

Mr Collins names w. a. g. White Turk, 8st. 31bs. 2oz. 4 3 dr. 

Time, — 1*/ heat, 3m. 2s. — 2d heat, 3m, 3£s. — 3d heat , 3m. 12s. 

In the last heat, Tournure came in first, but a cross was claimed by Moulah' s 
jockey and allowed, thereby distancing Tournure. 


2d Race. — The Hurdle Stakes of 200 Rupees, from the Fund, entrance 30 P. 
P. for all horses, list. Iff mile over five hurdles, height 3 £ feet. Three horses to 
start or no race, closed and named on the 1st February, 1847. 4 Subscribers. 


Mi Stevens’ 

Mr Collins’ 

Capt. Campbell's 
Mr S mikes' 


Harkaivai/, 
Bluebeard , 
Convict , 

Favgh-a bal-lagh , 


1 

2 

3 

4 


Fifth Day, Thursday, 4th February. 

1st Race. — The Forced Handicap of 300 Rupees from the Fund, to which all 
the winners must contribute, entrance 103 Rupees H. F. (optional to the winner of 
the Kamptee Stakes) distance 1^ mile, to be handicapped by the Committee. 


Major Williams’ 

g. a. 

h. 

Robin Hood, 

Ost. 

71bs. 

\. 1 

The Confederates' 

g. a. 

h. 

Moulali , 

9st. 

7 lbs. 

2 

Capt. Campbell’s 

g. a. 

h. 

Cricket Ball , 

9st. 

nibs. 

3 

Capt. Campbell's 

g. a. 

h. 

Tiptoe, 

lOst. 


. . pay ft. 

Capt. Campbell's 

g. .a. 

h. 

Tournure, 

lOst. 

51bs. 

. . do. 

The Quintettes’ 

w. a. 

e- 

While Turk, 

8st. 

71bs. 

. . do. 


2n Race. — The Beaten Handicap, 300 Rupees from the Fund, entrance 50 
P. P. for all beaten horses of the meeting. Heats, 1 mile, to be handicapped by the 
Committee, closed aucl named on the 3d February. 

Mr Collins’s b. a. h. It' s not my lead , 9st, 71bs. . . 1 

The Quintettes' b. c. b. h. Chaco , 9st. 71bs. .. dis„ 


JULLUNDER SKY RACES, — 1847. 


First Day, Tuesday , February 2. 

1st Race.— A Purse of 150 Rupees from the Fund for all horses. Arabs 1 Ost. 
C. B. lOst. 41bs. English, Cape and N. S. W. lOst. lOlbs. Heats f mile. En- 
trance 3 G. M. Winners once 41bs. extra — twice or oftener 71bs, 

Mr Quirk's c. a. h. Sultan , lOst. 01b. Mr Farlie Oil 

Mr Rawlins' b. a. h. Ganymede , lOst. 71bs. Mr Oakes 12 0 

Mr Clock’s c. a, h. Rodney , lOst, 01b. Owner 2 0 2 
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Mr George’s g. a. h. Deception , lOst. 01b. Mr M aelu*U 0 0 0 

Mr Vibart’s g. a. h. Challenger , lOst. 71bs. Mr McDowell 0 0 dr. 

At an ordinary, which was held yesterday week, at the Me*s of that hospitable 
corps the 46th, the little Cup-bearer was decidedly the favourite, wherein the winner 
was hardly thought of. However the extra week did wonders for him— and although 
the bay won the first heat pretty easily, yet the two last were snatched from hmi by 
his royal highness, beautifully ridden by one of die best jocks in upper India. 

Sultan is an enormously powerful horse, and the heavy state of the track told 
much in his favour, running against a little one with an extra 711e*. on hi» hack. 
Challenger was out of sorts, but was highly thought of some days back. 

Tun-. 1 , — let heat, lrn. 38s. — 2 d heat , 1m. -10s. — 3 d heat, ltn. 37s. 


2d Race. — A Purse of 100 Rupees from the Fund for all galloways, 
for inches, 14 hands to carry 10st. Heats ) £ mile. . Entrance 2 11. M. 9 

Weight 

Lieut. Crosse’s 

g* 

a. g. 

Pam, 

IKt. 21bs. 

Mr Main waring 

1 

1 

Mr Dick's 

g- 

a. g. 

Blue- Stocking, 

, lOd. 01b. 

Murray 

2 

2 

Mr Game’s 

b. 

a. g. 

Mr Charley , 

lOst. 011). 

Mr Macliell 

3 

3 

Mr Samivel's 

c. 

a. g. 

Guardsman, 

lOst. 01b. 

Mr Mercer 

i 

4 


Guardsman the favouiitc : but the little one won each time with the greatest 
ease to himself. A cross was claimed against the winner, but it ended in smoke. 
Time, — 1st heat , lm. 8s. — 2 d heat , lrn. 7s. 


3d Race. — A Purse of f>0 Rupees from the Fund for the hacks. Heats i mile. 
Entrance 1 G. M. G. R. Catch weights. Any horse starting to he sold for 450 
Rupees if claimed, &c. 


Mr Gemmy’s 

b. a. h. 

Cocktail, 

Mr Main waring 

1 

1 

Mr Barlow's 

b. c. b. m. 

Bessy, 

Mr Bay ley 

2 

3 

Mr Rawlins’ 

b. c. b. m. 

Willies, 

. . Mr Mag nay 

3 

2 

Mr Tree’s 

(?• a. h. 

Demon, 

. . Mr Mercer 

0 

0 

Capt. Ground’s 

b. c. b. in. 

Queen Malt, 

. , Mr Speke 

0 

0 

Mr Samivel's 

c. a. h. 

Hussar , 

.. Mr Machell 

0 

0 

Mr Patrick's 

c. p. 

Rob Roy, 

Mr Jackson 

0 

0 


Rob Roy the favourite — but Cocktail won pretty quietly. All three races won 
by outsiders. 

Time, — Ut heat , lm. 6s. — 2 d heat , lm. 7s. 


Second Day, Monday , February 8. 

1st Rack, — Jullunder Sky Welter of 150 Rupert for all horses. Arabs list. 
C B. list. 41b. English Cape, and N. S. Wales list. 101b. $ mile race. G. R. 


Entrance 3 G. M, 

Mr Rawlin's b. a. h. Ganymede, list. 01b. Mr Catheart 1 

Mr Patrick’s g. a. h. Ironsides, list. 01b. Owner 2 

Mr Quirk’s c. a. h. Sultan, list. 01b. Mr Twycross 3 

Mr Rapid’s c.n. s.w. g. Kangaroo , list, 71bs, Mr Browne 4 

Mr George's g. a. h. Deception , list. 01b. Mr Fairlie 5 
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The continual rain having disappointed us so often in our second day’s sport, 
we began to think that we should never get a fair day, but this morning having proved 
decently fine, we went to business. Notwithstanding Ganymede 1 8 defeat on the first 
day, he was, if anything, the favorite. The whole field got well under weigh, and 
went off at an awful pa c.e, % Sultan leading, the ruck well up, but in the straight run- 
nine; Ganymede 1 s rider, who was sit ling very steadily, cut in, and with a terrific rush 
on the post, won by half a neck. The pace at first chocked the Waler, who wras in 
anything but racing condition. Track very heavy. 

Time, — 1 in. 40s. 


2n Rack. — Little Give and Take of 100 Rupees, f mile heats. 14 hands to 
carry 9st. 71bs. Entrance 2 G. M. 

Mr Crosse’s g. a. g. Pam, 8st. 9Ibs. Mr Mainwaring 1 1 

Mr Clock’s c. a. h. Rodney , 9st. 81bs. Mr Machell 2 2 

Mr Sifnivel's c. a. g. , Deputy , 9st. 71bs. Mr Magnay 3 3 

Won pretty easy — Rodney the favourite. The second heat was a canter until 
the 1 mile in. 

Time, — 1 8t heat, lm. 41s. — 2d heat, 2m. 


3i> Race. — Cheroot Stakes of 50 Rupees for all horses. 
1 mile. Entrance 1 G. M. 


Catch Weights. G. R. 


Mr Devilskin’s 

g. a. 

h. 

Retriever, 

Owner 

1 

Mr Dick’s 

g. a. 

S’ 

Bluestocking , 

Mr McDowell 

2 

Mr Barlow’s 

b. c. b. 

m. 

Bessy , 

Mr Buyley 

0 

Mr Rawlins’ 

b. c. b. 

m. 

Wittles , 

Mr Magnay 

0 

Mr Samivcl’s 

g. a. 

h. 

Guardsman, 

Mr Mercer 

0 

Mr Jennings’ 

b. a. 

h. 

Cocktail , 

Mr Mainwaring 

0 


Time, — 2m. 25s. 


Thiiid Day, Wednesday, February 10. 

1st Rack. — All Arab Purse of 100 Rs. lOst. each. Maidens allowed 51b. 
1 mile race. Entrance 2 G. M. 

Mr Quick’s c. a. h. Sultan , . . Mr Machell 1 

Mr Rawlins’ b. a. h. Ganymede, . . Mr Fairlie 2 

Mr Crosse’s g. a. gall. Young Tara , . . Mr Magnay 3 

Ganymede the favourite, but Sultan won rather easily. 

Time, — 2m. 18s. 


2md Race.— Pony Purse of 50 Rs. £ mile heats. Catch weights. Entrance 1 

G. M. 

Mr Patrick’s c. p. Rob Roy , . . Master C. T. 11 

Mr Barlow’s d. m. Arrabella, . . Infant Phenomenon 2 dr. 

This was quite a pigmy race, but the mare had not the shadow of chance 
against so fine a pony as the chesuut, who got about 2st. The heat was won in a 
cammA lm. 6s. after which the mare was drawn. 
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3d Race. — Consolation Parse of 100 Rs. & mile heats. Horses to be valued 
by their owners. 1,200 Rs. to carry 12st. and so down to 400 Rs. 41b. being al- 
lowed for each 100. Any horse starting to be sold, &c. Entrance 2 G. M. 


Mr Rapid’s 

c. n.s.w. 

geld. Kangaroo , 

list. 

lllbs. 

Mr Browne 

1 

1 

Mr Devilskin’s 

g. a. 

h. Retriever , 

lOst. 

Bibs. 

Mr Fairlie 

2 

2 

Mr Gcmmy's 

b. a. 

h. Cocktail , 

9st. 

lOlbs. 

Mr Cathcart 3 

3 

Mr Joseph’s 

g. a. 

gall. Roost urn. 

9st. 

lOlbs. 

Mr Magnay 

1 

dr. 


Kangaroo and Retriever stood pretty e<jual at the ordinary, although the latter 
found most backers in the betting. However the Walcr won pretty easily. None 
of the horses claimed. The track was still very heavy, which killed the small horses. 
Time, — ljrf heat , lm. 2s. — 2nd heat, lm. 3s. 


There were also one or two matches this morning, one of which was won by 
XVittles beating Bessy for a mile. 


Fourth Day, Friday February 12. 

1st Race. — Forced Handicap of s’0 Rupees for which all winners ^ hacks 
and ponies excepted) must cuter. 1 mile race. Entrance 2 G. M. Optional to 
losers. 


Mr Devilskin’s 

g- 

a. 

h. Retriever , 

9st. 31bs. 

Owner 

1 

Mr Rawlins’ 

b. 

a. 

h. Ganymede , 

lOst. 4 lbs. 

Mr Fairlie 

2 

Mr Crosse’s 

£• 

a. 

g. Pam, 

9*t. 31bs. 

Mr Maiuwaring 

3 

Mr Patrick’s 

S- 

a. 

h. Ironsides, 

lOst. 21bs. 

Mr Mercer 

4 

Mr Quirk’s 

c. 

a. 

li. Sultan , 

lOst. 71bs. 

Owner 

(list. 


The horses, thus handicapped, all fetched fair prices at the ordinary, and t 
spirited betting on all shewed that the weighting gave general satisfaction. However, 
Sultan had perhaps the call, lie and Pam being freety backed against the field. 
Little Ganymede had also numerous friends, and one or two young men did certain- 
ly stand to bag an infinity of tin on Retriever — and as it turned out the outsiders 
were in luck, for a cross was claimed by Pam’s jockey against Sultan , and although 
he won pretty easily, the Stewards were obliged to place him nowhere. 

Time, — 2m. 10s. 


2nd Rack..— Handicap of 80 Rupees for Losers— (optional) 1 mile heat*. 
Entrance 2 G. M. 


Mr Devilskin’s 

c. 

a. 

h. 

Rod neb, 

lOst. 

7Ibs. Mr Fairlie 

1 

1 

Mr Samivel’s 

c. 

a. 

g- 

Guardsman, 

9st. 

4 lbs. Mr Bayley 

2 

2 

Mr George’s 

g- 

a. 

li. 

Deception, 

10.it. 

lib. Mr Cathcart 

3 

3 

Mr Joseph’s 

g- 

a. 

g* 

Roostum , 

7st. 

71bs. Infant Phenomenon 

4 

4 

Mr Crosse’s 

g- 

a. 

g- 

Young Tara, 

9st, 

71bs. Mr Main waring 

5 

n 


Rodney held first place in the betting — although the handicap was generally 
approved of — and as it turned out, the backers were right, as Mr Fairlie took the 
lead in both heats and won with but little difficulty, although at each finish Mr 
Bayley, a most promising youug performer on the saddle, made a splendid rush for 
the race, the other horses being well up, with the exception of Young Tara who is 
sadly wanting in condition. 

Time, — \st heat, lm. 4s.— 2«f? heat, lm. 2s. 
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The Shorts of 40 Rupees, with a post entrance of 8 Rupees, mile heats, was 
won by Mr Devilskin’s grey horse Charley , beating a field of four or five. 


There was also a splendid Race between Rob Roy and Queen Mab for t of a 
mile, won by the former by half a length, and jockeyed by little Master T. As 
also a match between Rob Roy and some grey animal for 4 mile, won in a common 
canter by the former, who was again steered by his indefatigable and most promising 
44 feather weight” (3st. 121b.) ! ! ! 


HYDERABAD RACE MEETING,— 1847. 


First Day, Tuesday , February 2. 

1st Race. — Maiden Purse of 350 Rupees, P. P., for Arab^ that have never 
started for Plate, Purse, Match, Cup, or Sweepstakes. Heats 2 miles. 8st. 71b. 


Mr St. George’s 

c. a. h. 

Profligate , 

8st. 71bs. 

1 

1 

Major Forfeit’s 

g. a. h. 

Shy lock, 

8st. 71bs. 

2 

0 

Capt. Shakespeare's 

g- a. g. 

Shamrock , 

8st. 71bs. 

3 

2 


First Heat. — Profligate and Shy lock went off at score : Shamrock waiting seve- 
ral lengths, evidently with the intention of merely saving his distance. The other two 
rated it well together for a mile, when it was very evident that Profligate had it all 
his own way. 

Second Heat . — All three horses off at score : after the first half mile Shamrock 
was shaken off, when the other two rated it well to the half mile post, from whence 
Profliynie took a decided lead. At the turn Shy lock made two or three rushes, and 
within the distance met with a severe accident, which obliged his owner to order the 
unfortunate horse to be shot. 


2d Race. — Great Welter, 200 Rupees from the Fund, with 150 Rupees, P. P. 
for all horses. One mile and a half and a distance. Arabs, lOst. lllbs. ; Cape and 
New South Wales, 12st. ; English 13sl. lOlbs. Winners of any previous Welter to 
carry 71bs. extra. 

Mr Wyatt's g. a. h. Pickwick , lOst. 71bs. 1 

Mr St. George names w. a. h. Courage , lOst. 71bs. 2 

Both horses started at score, and rated it well together. Both riders shewed 
great skill and judgment in the way they brought their horses in, Pickwick only 
winning by a nose. 


3d Race. — A Plate of Rupees 500, given by His Highness the Minister Suraj- 
ool-Moolk, Baliadoor, with 200 Rupees, P. P., for all horses. Heats 2 miles. Arabs 
8st. 71bs. Winners 31bs. extra. 


Major Forfeit's g. a. h, Chabook , 8st. 71bs. 1 1 

Mr St. George's c. a. h. Red Robin , 8st. 71bs. 2 2 

Capt. Shakespeare’s dk. c. a. h. Desert Bom, 8st. lOlbs. 0 3 

Capt. Bates's b. a. h. Robin Hood , 8st. 71bs. dis. 

First Heat . — At starting, Desert Born was the favorite on account of former 
performances on this course, although by most people considered short of work, and 
which proved to be the case. Chabook and Red Robin off at score, running the first 
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half mile in 58 or 59 seconds, Desert Bom and Robin Hood waiting several lengths 
behind. On the horses passing the stand it was remarked that Robin Hood was 
waiting too long, which proved but too true, for he was distanced. Chabook and 
Red Robin rated it well together to the three quarter mile post, when Chabook came 
away, and had the race in a canter from the turn. 

Second Heat .— All three horses off at score for the first half mile, when Desert 
Bom dropped, and about a few lengths afterwards Red Robin also : it was very ap- 
parent that Chabook had it all his own way ; he won in a canter. 

Time , — let heat , 4m. 10s. — 2d heat } 4m. 10s. 


Second Day, Thursday , February 4. 

1st Race. — Maiden Purse of 300 Rupees from the fund, with 100 Rupees, P. 
P. for all Arabs that have never won Plate, Purse, Match, Cup, or Sweepstakes. 
Ileats one mile and a half, and a distance. 9st. , 


Mr St. George’s 

c. 

a. 

h. 

Red Robin , 

9st. 

01b. 

Major Forfeit names 

bk. 

a. 

n. 

Erebus , 

9st. 

01b. 

Capt. Shakespeare’s 

b. 

c. 

b. 

Gladiator, 

9st. 

01b. 


Red Robin the favorite : at starting he took the lead and kept it, winning in a 
canter. 

Time, — 3m. 10s. 


2d Race. — The Ladies’ Purse, 300 Rupees from the fund, with 100 Rupees, 
H. F., for all Arabs. Weight for inches, 14 hands to carry 8st 71bs. Heats 2 miles. 
Winners before the Meeting 5 lbs. extra. 


Major Forfeit's 

g. a. h. 

Chabook , 

9st. 

01b. 

Hoz. 1 

1 

Mr St. George’s 

g. a. h. 

Courage, 

8st. 

31bs. 

8oz. 2 

2 

Capt. Shakespeare’s 

g. a. h. 

Shamrock , 

8st. 

01b. 

Ooz. 3 

3 


Chabook and Courage off at score, running the first half mile in 5 7s. Shamrock 
waiting. Considering the heavy weight on Chabook , and that Courage was an 
untrained horse, the first half mile was run in first rate time. At the hill Chabook 
came away, and won in a canter, which was no more than might have been expected 
running against an untrained horse. 

Time , — let heat , 4ra. 20s. — 1st half mile 57s. 
tt 2d ,, 4m. 20s.— ,, ,, ,, 56s. 

3d Race. — Sweepstakes. Half a mile heats. 10 Gold Mohurs, P. P., for all 
horses. 


Mr. St. George’s 

g. a. h. 

Adrian , 

lOst. 

01b. 

1 

1 

Capt. Shakespeare’s 

w. a. h. 

Atiila, 

lOst. 

01b. 

2 

2 

Captain Bates’s 

c. a. h. 

Mohawk, 

lOst. 

01b. 

3 

3 


Rather good time for untrained horses. Won easy. 

Time, — 1st heat t 56s. — 2d heat, 55s. 


Thiad Day, Saturday , February 6. 

1st Race*— T he Resident’s Plate, value 500 Rupees, P. P. 8at. 71bs. for all 
Arabs. Heats 2 miles. Winners befote the Meeting to carry 51bs. extra. . . 
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Mr. St. George’s 

c. 

a. h. 

Red Robin , 

8st. 

71bs. 

1 

1 

Capt, Shakespeare names b. 

a. h. 

Calcot, 

8st. 

71bs. 

2 

2 

Major Forfeit’s 

g- 

a. h. 

Chabook , 

8st. 

71bs. 

3 dr. 

Captain Bates’s 

b. 

a. h. 

Robin Hood, 

8st. 

71bs. 

4 

3 


Chabook the favorite at starting at any odd*, but no takers. The slow pace for 
the first half mile soon convinced many that there was a screV loose somewhere, and 
this turned out to be the case ; Chabook being beaten in a second worse time than 
he won the Minister’s Plate in, on the first day, in a canter. Red Robin ran honest- 
ly, and was well and steadily ridden throughout, winning both heats. Chabook 
was drawn for the 2d heat, shewing that he was out of sorts. 

Time, — 1st heat , 4m. 11s. — 2 d heat , 4m. 12s. 


2nd R\ck. — Galloway Plate, 203 Rupees from the fund, with 100 Rupees, 
P. P., for 'Arabs 14 hands and under. Heats, one and a half mile and a distance. 
8st. 41bs. Winners before the Meeting to carry 51bs. extra. 

Mr St. George’s bk. a. g. The Slave , 8st. 4lbs. 1 1 

Capt. Shakespeare’s g. a. g. Shamrock, 8st. 41bs. 2 dr. 


3d Rack. — A Match for 50 Grid Mohurs. V. P. One and a half mile, and a 
distance. 

Mr St. George names g. a. h. Courage, lOst. 71bs. .. 1 

Mr Wyatt’s g. a. h. Pickwick, lOst. 71bs. .. k 2 

Pickwick having beaten Courage for the Weller, was the favorite at starting. 
Courage made severe running, and was never headed, and won by a couple of lengths. 

Time, — 3m. 31s. 


Fourth Day, Tuesday, February 9. 

1st Race. — -The Union Plate of 400 Rupees from the fund, with 150 Rupees, 
P. P., for all horses. Arabs 8st. 41bs. 2 miles and a half. 

Mr St, George’s b. a. h. Red Robin, 8st. 4lbs. .. 1 

Major Forfeit’s g. a h. Chabook , 8st. 41bs. . . 2 

Capt. Shakespeare names b. a. h. Calcot, 8s t. 41bs. . . 3 


Although Red Robin was the favorite from his having beaten Chabook for the 
Resident’s Plate, yet the supporters of the latter felt confidence In the pluck of the 
little horse, and backed him freely. The horses came well past the stand, Chabook 
pulling hard, the others apparently doing their best. At the turn Calcot dropped, 
the two others rated down the hill, Chabook leading at the two mile post, but at the 
turn he dropped, and at the distance was pulled up by order of the owner. 

Time, — 5m. 15s. 


2d Rack. — The Little Welter, 203 Rupees from the fund, with 100 Rupees. 
H. F. for all horses. One mile and three quarters. Arabs lOst., Cape and New 
South Wales list., English 12st. 71bs. Gentlemen riders. 


Mr St. George names w. a. h. 

Courage, 

10st. 

01b. 

.. 1 

Capt. Shakespeare na'm is g. a. h. 

Adrian , 

lOst. 

411b. 

.. 2 

Capt. Mercer’s g. a. h. 

Pickwick, 

lOst. 

m. 

.. due. 
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Courage was the favorite, he went away a good bat with Pickwick waiting about 
two lengths in the rear. Adrian some distance behind him. At the f mile post, 
Pickwick bolted, and he and his rider were found deposited in a nullah. Adrian 
made his ground up in the last half mile, but was beaten by three lengths. 

Time, — 3m. 49s. 


Fifth Day, Thursday , Februanj 11. 

1st Race. — The Moul Ali Stakes of 350 Rupees from the fund, with 150 
Rupees, U. F. for all Arabs, 9st. Heats, 2 miles. To close on the 11th January, 
and name the day before the race. Horses that have never won before starting al- 
lowed 4 lbs. • 

Capt. Shakespeare names b. a. h. Calcot , 8st. lOlbs. Capt. Garrow 1 1 

Mr St. George’s c. a. h. Profligate , 9st. 01b. .... 9 22 

Profligate led for the 1st $ of n mile, when Calcot came up to him the two 
ran together to the ^ mile post, where the latter came away, and won easy by four 
lengths. The second heat was run pretty nearly in the same way. 

Time, — 1st heat , 4m. 31s. — 2 d heat . 4:n. 30s. 


2d Race. — The Tally IIo Stakes of 150 Rupees from the fund, with 75 Ru- 
pees. P. P. Heats one mile ami a half. Far all horses, 10st. To close and 
name the day before the race. The winner to be sold for 700 Rupees, if claimed 
within half an hour after the Race. Gentlemen Riders. 

Capt. Shakespeare names g. a. h. Adrian , 10»t. 01b. Capt. Garrow 1 1 
Capt. Bates names g. a. li. Moichaivk, 10»t. 01b. .. 2 2 

Adrian went o(T at score at a good bat, kept the h'ld, and won both heats easy. 

Time, — lrf heat, 1 mile, 2m. 15s. — 1 .J mile, 3m. 3Gs. — 2d heat , 1 mile, 2m. 2 (is, 
— li mile, 3m. 40s. 


3d Race. — A Match for 100 Rupees, $ mile. 

Capt. Shakespeare’s g. a. h. Shamrock , 8sl. libs. Capt. Garrow l 
Capt. Bates’s w. a. h. Wows hi, 8st. 1 libs. . . .. 2 

Shamrock took the lead and won easy. 

Time, — not taken. 


Sixth Day, Saturday , February 13. 

1st Race. — A Handicap Plate of Rupees 500 given by His Highness th# 
Minister Sooraj-ool Moolk Bahadoor, to winch all winning horses must contribute. 
Optional with the winner of the “Tally Ho” stakes. Open to all horses, that 
have started during the meeting. Heats one mile and three quarters, winners once, 
100 Rupees ; oftener 200 Rupees ; losing horses 50 Rupees. To be handicapped 
by Gentlemen selected by owners. 


Major Forfeit’s 

&• 

a. 

h. 

Chabook, 

00 

ft 

M 

?? 

Mr St. George’s 

c. 

a. 

h. 

Fed llobin , 

8st. 121b. 

Capt. Shakespeare’s 

$• 

a. 

h. 

Adrian , 

8st. 01b. 

Mr Blagrave’s 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Calcot , 

8st. 41b. 
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RACING CALENDAR. 


First Heat . — Red Robin the favorite in the lotteries ami at starting, Chabook 
being considered amiss. He was however backed confidently by his own party, 
Adrian, Chabook, and Red Robin passed the Stand well together when Metcalfe was 
seen to pull his horse, and lay about a length behind. At the turn the two leading 
horses laid a little wide, which Metcalfe had evidently anticipated, os he slipped his 
horse in like lightning and took the inside. Red Robin rated it with him down the 
hill, but at the 4 mile post, Metcalfe came away with a decided lead, which he main- 
tained to the end with great ease. Adrian and Calcot many lengths in the rear. 

Second Heat. — Chabook went off at a rattling pace, and at the top of the hill 
in the first half mile had completely told out his horses, winning just as he pleased, 

2d Race. — Beaten Handicap 250 Rupees from the Fund, with 100 Rupees,. 
P. P. for the beaten horses of the Meeting. To be handicapped by Gentlemen 
selected by owners.— Heats, one mile and a half. 

Majflr Forfeit names, bk. a. li. Erebus, 8st. 1 

Captain Shakespeare's dk. c. a. h. Desert Born, 8st. 2 

Desert Bom came out again with the odds well in his favor. Major Forfeit's 
native jockey treated us to the novelty of starting from the halt. The two horses 
kept together to the last quarter mile, when Erebus came away about three lengths. 
The old horse made an honest effort to regain his place, but unsuccessfully, the black 
winning easily. 

3d Race. — The Merchants' Plate of 100 Rupees, with a subscription of 20 
Rs. each, P. P., for all untrained horses, bond fide the property of Officers, Subscri- 
bers to the Races. Heats, % of a mile. Gentlemen riders, lOst. 

Mr Grant’s w. a. h. B. B., lOst. 1 1 

Mr Cannon’s c. a. h. Priam, lOst. 2 2 

B. B. took the lead, and kept it, winning easy. 


4th Race. — A Camel Race. Once round the Course. The winner to receive 
a Gold Mohur. Catch weights. 

Four Camels started and afforded a deal of amusement. One of them went a 
tremendous pace, doing the last half mile in 1-58. 


5th Race. — A Hurdle Race of 100 Rupees from the Fund. Entrance 20 
Rupees each, P. P., for all horses. Once round the Course, list, with 6 hurdles 
3J feet high. 


Mr McLeod's 

w. 

a. 

h. 

Bostrokiezon, 

list. 

1 

Mr Holland’s 

bk. 

a. 

h. 

Spanker, 

list. 

2 

Mr Campbell's 

g- 

a. 

g- 

Vlerfiast, 

list. 

0 

Mr St. George names 


b. 

h. 

The Colt , 

list. 

0 


Mr Wyatt's Roug h and Ready, list. 0 

All horses well over the first two leaps, Bostrokiezon leading. At the third 
Spanker and his rider disagreed as to their route, and while they were mooting the 
question Glenfast increased the confusion by throwing a complete somerset. His 
rider remounted in an instant, and rapidly picked up his horses. All got clear over 
the fourth leap, Bostrokiezon retaining his lead, not however without severe punish- 
ment. Glenfast at the fifth leap again fell, and his rider as he got up, was instantly 
knocked down again by Rough and Ready. Spanker here made a violent, but un- 
successful effort to take the lead, to the sad dismay of his very confident backers. 
Bostrokiezon clearing the lo#t hurdle a good length in front. 
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First Day, Thursday , February 4. 

1st Race. — The Meerut St. Leger, a Sweepstakes of 50 G, M. each, for all 
maiden Arabs, 8st. 71b., If miles. To close and name on the 15th October, 
1846, A c., Ac. 

Capt. Percy's b. a. h. Revoke ,* . . ... 1 

Mr Francis* g. a. h. Protege, late Sting qf Castile f . . 2 

Won easy. 

Time,—- 3m. 29a. 

• 

2d Race. — A Silver Tankard for Officers’ chargers of H. M.’s 9th Queen's 
Royal Lancers. The second horse to receive a Silver Cheroot Case. 1 mile heats. 
Officers of the regiment to ride. Arabs list. Cape, C. 13., and N. S. W. list. 7 lbs., 
Ac., English horses 13st. 41bs. 


Mr Clifton's 

S’ 

a. h. Escape , 

, 1 

1 

Mr Trower's 

S’ 

a. h. Gas , 

. 2 

2 

Mr Francis* 

b. 

a. h. Phantom , 

. 3 

3 



A very good Race. 




Time,- 

— 1 st heat , 2m. 10 &s. — 2d heat , 2m. 11s. 



3d Race. — The Meerut Plate of 40 G. M. for maiden Arabs. 

Entrance 

M., 5 G. M. forfeit, 2 miles 8st. 71bs. 



Capt. Percy's 

b. 

a. h. Revoke , 

. . 

1 

Mr Francis* 

g- 

a. h. Protege, late Kingof Castilef 

. . 

2 

Mr Lloyd's 

c. 

a. h. Ibex, 

«. 

3 


Time, — 4m. 10s. 


4th Race.— A Sweepstakes of 5 G. M. each, with 15 G. M. added for all horses 
Half mile. Gentlemen riders. Arabs lOst. 71bs., C. B. list., Cape and N. S. Wales, 
list. 71bs. English horses 12st. 91b. To close 10th November 1846. 

Phantom walked over. 


5th Race. — Hajii Ibrahim’s Pur^p on its terms for all Arabs purchased from 
him, between 15th June and 15th September, 1846. To close and name 1st Nov., 
1846. R. C. 

Phantom walked over. 


Second Day, Saturday, February 6. 

1st Race. — The Adelaide Cup for all horses, 2 miles. Entrance 15 G. M. 
each, 10 G. M. forfeit. Arabs 9st. Cape and N. S. Wales lOst. English horses 

* By the decision of the Stewards, after reference to Calcutta, Revoke is con- 
sidered no maiden and consequently distanced for the two maiden races — First Day 
—and Protfgt receives the stakes, Ac., Ac. 
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list. 71bs. To close and name 1st November. Horses that have never started for 
plate, purse, match or sweepstakes allowed 51bs., and Horses that have never won 
plate, purse, match or sweepstakes allowed 71bs. extra. Three horses, bond fide the 
property of different owners, to start, or should the Regiment not be at Meerut on 
the day of the race the Cup to be withheld. 


Mr Francis’ 


a. 

h. 

Holdfast , 

9st 01b. 

.. 1 

Capt. Percy’s 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Revoke, 

9st. 01b. 

.. 2 

Mr Lloyd’s 

c. 

a. 

h. 

Ibex, 

8st. 71bs. 

.. 3 


A beautiful race, though apparently an easy one. 


Time, — 4m. 9s. 


2d Race. — The Hack Stakes of Rupees 100. Entrance 3 G. M. Gentlemen 
riders, f" mile heats, list. 71bs. each. Fund horse to save his stake. The 
winner to be sold for Rupees COO. 

Mr Abercrombie's b. a. h. The Admiral, P. Christie, . . 11 

Mr Francis’ g. a. h. Gaft, Francis, . . 2 3 

Mr Currie’s b. a. h. Sparkler, Owner, . , 3 2 

Gas bolted and Admiral trotted in. 

Time, — ljf heat, lm. 34s. — 2d heat, no time taken. 


3d Race. — Pony Stakes, l mile. Catch weights. 

Mr Francis’ Peter Priggins, . . . . 1 

Capt. Little’s Backgammon, * • . . 2 

Mr Angelo’s *, ••• ..3 

Backgammon, was coming in an easy winner, but bolted just before he came to 
the winning post. 

Time, — 31s. 


Third Day, Tuesday, February 9. 

1st Race. — All Arab Sweepstakes of 50 G. M. each. 2 miles 9st. Maidens 
allowed 71bs. To close and name 15th September, 10 G. M. forfeit 15th October, 
15 G. M. forfeit 15th November, and half forfeit the day before the race. 


Capt. Percy’s 

g. a. 

h. 

Revenge . 

Mr Francis’ 

b. a. 

h. 

Spider , ft. 

Mr Francis’ 

g. a. 

h. 

Swordsman, ft. 

Capt. Percy’s 

g. a. 

h. 

Rebuke, ft. 

Capt. Percy’s 

g. a. 

h. 

Remembrancer , ft. 

Capt. Percy's 

b. a. 

h. 

Revoke, ft. 


2d Race. — The Meerut Great Welter of 40 G. M. Entranca 10 G. M. for 
all horses, G. R. R, C. Arabs list., Couutry-breds list. 71b., Cape and N. S. 
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Wales 12st. English Horses 13st. Maidens allowed 51bs. Winner of the Adelaide 
Cup to carry 71bs. extra. To close 1st November and name 1st December.* 


Mr Francks' 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Holdfast. 

Mr Francis' ^ 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Protege. 

Mr llouchen’s 

b. n. 

s. w. 

h. 

Musa. 

Capt. Percy's 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Revoke. 

Capt. Percy's 

g* 

a. 

h. 

Revenge. 

Capt. Percy's 

c. 

a. 

h. 

Lull Sing. 

Mr Lloyd's 

c. 


h. 

Ibex. 


3d Race. — Charger Stakes— 
added for all bond fide, chargers of 
ridden on parade. G. R. list. \ 
Entrance. 


Mr Olphcrt’s 
Mr Richard's 
Mr Abercrombie's b. 
Mr King's 
Mr Clifton's 
Mr Turnbull's 
Mr Melhirnott's 
Mr Stokes' b. 

Mr Robbins' 

Mr Trower's 


-Sweepstakes of 2 G. M. each with 10 G. M. 
O dicers of the Meerut division which have been 
lbs. $ mile heats. The last horse to jaay the 2d 

Faug-a-Ballah ,. . Capt. C. G. Beeher 1 1 


h. 


Lancer , 

The AthniraJ , 
Enchanter , 
Barabbas , 
Rufus , 

Sedan, 

Sir William , 
Cicero , 

$ 


Owner 

Mr P. Christie 
Mr French 
Owner 

Mr Crossrnan 

Owner 

Owner 


2 

3 

4 

5 

5 G 
7 7 

6 8 

dr. 


This was a fine ran Vang -a -IS all ah hnd it ea^y both heats, Jmncer and the 
Admiral did their work well, and in tin* first heat Jnmcer eamc in 2d by a neck only; 
Lancer and Enchanter were the favourites, bull lie. Irishman was- determined, be 
should not let them have it nil tlieir own way and in tb»* W*fc heat came in hard held ; 
there was no taking the places of the lust hoists, they all came in almost together 
except Sir William m the last heat, he could not get otf at the start, and in such a 
short race, it was impossible for him to get anything of u place. 

Time, — let heat , 25 Js. — 2 d heat , 20s. 


$£§5” No further report of the Meerut Meeting lias been published. — A. E, 


BE RH AM PORE RACES,— 184 7. 


Fiust Day, Thursday, February -1. 

1st Ryce. — 15 G. M. from the Fund, added to a Sweepstakes of 10 G. M. 
for maiden Arabs, heats 1 a miles. lOst. To clo^ 1 loth January and to name the 
day before the meeting. 

Mr Watson’s b. a. h. Ram Sing, . . Owner 1 1 

The Confederates’ b. a. li. Alchy/nisf, 2 2 

Ram was the favorite at long odds in the lottery. Alchymist went away with a 
tremendous lead — Ram collared him at the \ mile out and won as he pleased. The 

* This race was disputed, the Stewards objecting to let Capt. Percy's horse Re* 
venge run. Holdfast walked over 
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2d heat much the same. Ale hy mist not having the most remote chance in any part 
of the race. 

lit heat, — 508., lm. 59s., 2m. 58s. — 2d heat, — 57s., ltfL 59s., 2m. 56s. 

2d Race. — P urse of 10 G. M, from the Fund. Entrance 5 G. M. for all 
horses. English 12st. C. and N. S. W. lOst. 121bs. C. B. and A. lOst. R. C. 
and distance. 

To close the day before the meeting. 

The Confederates' b. a. h. Referee. 

Mr Penton declared forfeit. 

3d Race. — 8 G. M. from the Fund with 3 G. M. Entrance for all horses lOst. 
71bs., mile heats. Winner to be sold for 500 Rs. 


Shyloek's 

b. n. s. w. b. 

Fusilier , .. 12 3 

walked over 

Mr Copse's 

g. c. b. m. 

Formosa , .. 2 10 

distanced 

Mr Hasty's 

b. a. h. 

Highflier „ .. 3 3 1 

drawn 

J. Hoggin's 

b. a. h. 

Lord of the Isles , 4 0 0 

drawn 

Mr Adam's 

g. c. b. m. 

Mary , late Derry Lass , 

forfeit 


Formosa coming in first in the 3d heat, short of weight, was distanced. 

4th Race. — Sweepstakes of 20 G. M. for all Arabs R. C. lOst. 71bs. To 
close 15th Jan. and name the day before the meeting. 

The Confederates’ b. a. h. Referee. 

Mr Penton declared forfeit. 


Second Day, Saturday , February 6. 

1st Race.— Purse of 10, G. M. 5 G. M. entrance for all maiden Arabs. 
Heats 1 mile, lOst. 71bs. To close 15th January and name the day before the meet- 
ing. 

The Confederates* g. a. b. Marengo , . . . . 1 

Mr Watson's b. a. h. Ram Sing , . . . . ft. 

2d Race. — Renewal of the Berhampore Welter 10 G. M. from the Fund. 5 
G. M. entrance for all horses (English excepted,) C. and N. S. W. list. I21bs. C. 
B. and Arabs list. To close and name the day before the Meeting. 

The Confederates* b. a. h. Alchymist. 

Mr Penton Forfeit. 

3d Race. — Galloway Purse of 10 G. M. from the Fund, 5 G. M. entrance; 
Heats 14 miles. 14 hands to carry 9st. 71bs. 

Mr Watson's g. a. g. The Olutton , 9st. 01b. The Owner 1 1 

The Confederates* g. a. a. Refugee, Ost. 01b. . . 2 2 

First Heat. — Refugee off with a good lead. The Glutton came up at the f mile 
in, rating it the whole way and winning by half a length. A beautiful race. 

Second Heat . — Refugee off again at score doing the half mile in 56s. The Glut - 
ton caught him at the mile and came in. The Match (which was the first race of 
the day) told against the loser. 

Time,-— Is/ heat, 2m. 59s.— 2 d heat f 3m. 4s. 
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4th Race. — His Highness the Nawaub Nazim’s Purse of 500 Rs. Entrance 
5 G. M. for all horses, English 12st., C. and N. S. W. lOst. 121b. C. B. and Arabs 
lOst. R. C. and a distance. To close the day before the meeting. 


The Confederates’ 

b. fta. 

h. 

Referee , 

.. Mr Gordon 1 

Mr Watson’s 

b. a. 

h. 

Ram Sing 1 

.. .. 2 

Shylock’s 

b. a. 

h. 

Tom Boy f 

0 

Mr Hasty’s 

c. a. 

h. 

Sovereign , 

0 


Mr Penton forfeit. 

Referee off at score — prominently leading off the Stand — Ram lying to him. 
The lead was kept throughout — Ram making a fruitless effort to go up at the dis- 
tance — Referee winning easily, Sovereign and Tom Bog racing a distance behind 
made a dead heat of it. 

Time, — 3m. 43s. 

• 

5th Race. — The Pony Purse of 5 G. M. from the Fund ; 2 G. M. entrance, | 
mile catch weight. 

Miss Thompson’s c. p. Golden Rein } «. Mr Gordon 1 

Mr Mathew’s g. p. Waller , . . , • 2 

A hollow race, Golden Rein coming in as he pleased. 


Match 20 G. M. one mile.. . . 8st. 71bs. 

Mr Watson's b. a. h. Sir James , late 

Young Oranmore , . , Smirks 1 

The Confederates’ w. a. h. Refugee, «. 2 


Match 10 G. M., lOst. 
Mr Copse’s g. c. 
Mr Adam’s g. c. 

Match 15 G. M., 9st. 
Mr Adam’s 
Mr Hasty’s 


71bs. 

b. m. Formosa, 

b. m. Mary, 


r. c. b. m. Mary 
i. a. h. Highflier 


. . Mr Gordon 1 
2 


» . Mr Tom I 
2 


Third Day, Monday , February 8. 

1st Race. — ^rawing Room Stakes — 15 G. M. from the Fund. 10 G. M, en- 
trance for all Arabs, R. C. and a distance lOst. 71bs. To close 15th January and 
name the day before the Meeting. 

The Confederates’ b. a. h. Referee t • . Lt. Smith 1 

Mr Watson’s g. a. g. The Glutton , - . . . 2 

Referee ran away from the game and little galloway won as he pleased. 


2d Race. — 5 G. M. from the Fund. 2 G. M. entrance for all horses, R. C. 
Catch weights above lOst. The winner to be sold for 500 Rs. 


Mr Copse’s 

g. c. b. 

m. 

Formosa , 

•• 

1 

Mr Adam’s 

g. c. b. 

m. 

Matty, 

• - 

2 

Shylock’s 

b. n. s. w. 

h. 

Fusilier , 

•• 

3 

Mr Hasty’i 

c. a. 

h, 

Sovereign, 

* • 

.. 4 
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Sovereign off with the lead, Mary close at hand, with Formosa a length behind, 
remained behind at the post and was got off with difficulty. Formosa collared the 
leading horse at the mile and led the whole way winning by two lengths. 

3d Race. — S weepstakes of 30 G. M. for all Aral)?- — weight for age. R. C. to 
close 15th January and name the day before the Meeting. 

The Confederates’ b. a. h. Referee, 

Mr Peuton . . Forfeit. 

4tii Race. — Free Handicap for all horses, 10 G. M. from the Fund — 5 G. M. 
entrance for all horses. 11. C. to be handicapped by the Stewards. Horses not standing 
the handicap to be H. F. 

Mr Watson's b. a. li. Ram Ring, lOst. 01b. Owner.. 1 

The Confederates' g. a. h. Marengo, 9st. 31bs. . . 2 

b. a. h. Alchymisl , 9st. lib. bolted 

Alchymist led to the first turn at a great rate where he unfortunately bolted — 
Ram Sing went away at a tremendous pace and was never headed ; the grey running 
sulkily two lengths behind the whole way, and Alchymist again bolting at the last 
corner. 

Time, — 3 in. 30s. 

Tuesday , February 9. 

This being a bye day, some of the surplus money from the fund was run for, 
in the following mauner : — 

1st Race. — A Purse of 8 G. M., from the Fund, 2 G. M. entrance for all un- 


trained horses, $ 

mile heats. lOst. 




Mr Copse's 

g. c. b. m. 

Formosa, . . 

2 

1 1 

Mr Hasty’s 

c. a. h. 

Sovereign, . . 

4 

3 2 

Shy lock’s 

b. n. s. w. h. 

Fusilier , 

3 

dr. 

Mr Adam’s 

c. b. m. 

Mura, . . 

. . 1 dist. 


First Heat . — Sovereign went away with a good lead with Mary waiting ; 
Formosa having a bad start and Fusilier not starting at all. At 1 lie Church yard 
corner Mary passed Sovereign and won a rather pretty race by half a length in ad- 
vance of Formosa. 

2d Heat. — The start was effected in much the samp manner. Half way up the 
distance Formosa collared Mary and won a desperate race by a head only. Mary's 
rider coming to scale 31b. short of weight was declared distanced. 

3 d Heat. — A dead thing although Formosa's rider tried to mScc a race of it. 

Time, — lm. 29s. 


2d Race. — A Purse of 15 G. M. frorft the Fund, 5 G, M. entrance, 9st. 7lbs. 
Horse* that have not won during the meeting allowed 5 lb. One mile and quarter. 

The Confederates' b. a. h. Referee , . . . . 1 

Mr Watson's .. Sir James, .. dr. 

3d Race. — The Cheroot Stakes of 7 G. M. from the Fund, 1 G. M. entrance. 
It, C. catch weights above 9st. 71bs. Cheroots to be brought in lighted to the scale. 

Shylock’s b. n. s. w. g. Fusilier , «• Mr Copse 1 

Mr Adam's g. c. b. m. Mermaid , . • . . dist. 

Mr Copse's g. c. b. m. Formosa , <« •• dr. 
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Mermaid took the lead, but bolted a little past the comer, so Fusilier galloped 
in by himBclf . 

Match 30 G. M. lOst R. C. 

The Confederates* b. a', h. Alchymist , •• •• 1 

Mr Watson’s g. a. g. The Glutton, . . . . 2 

The Glutton took the lead — Alchymist holding hard at his favourite bolting 
corner — caught his horse at the half mile out — ran with him to the Church yard 
“ corner in** and left him without a struggle. 

Time, — 3m. 43s. 


Fourth Day, Wednesday , February 10. 

1st Race. — Forced Handicap for all winners, ponies and untrained excepted— 
10 G. M. from the Fund, 3 G. M. entrance. R. C. and a distance. • 


The Confederates’ 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Alchymist, 

9st. 

31bs. 

Mr Gordon 1 

Mr Watson's 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Glutton , 

8st. 

81bs. 

2 

The Confederates’ 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Marengo, 

8st. 

lOlbs. 

bolted 

it 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Referee , 

lOst. 

01b. 

dr. 

Mr Watson's 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Kam Sing , 

9st. 

71bs. 

dr. 


Alchymist off the lead — Glutton with a bad start several lengths behind, Al- 
chymist kept up the running and won easily — Marengo remained u long time at the 
post and bolted at the first corner out. 

Time, — 4m. 7£s. 

2d Race. — Beaten Handicap 15 G. M. from the Fund, 5 G. M. entrance. 
Heats 1 and 4 miles. 

Mr Adam’s g.c.b. m. Mary , Hst. Olbs. Mr Tom 1 1 

The Confederates’ g. a. h. Refugee, 9st. Alb. 3 2 

Mr Watson’s b. a. h. Sir James , 9st. 31bs. 2 3 

First Heat. — Mary off with a good start and took the lead at a great pace. Sir 
James went up to her at the £ mile home and rated it in, losing by half a length. 

Second Heat. — A bad start, Mary 50 yards in advance — Refugee collared her 
at the i mile out and carried her along to the £ mile in at a great pace — Mary then 
gradually appeared in front and won easily, the heavy weight telling against the small 
galloway. 

< Time, — Is/ heat , 3m. 4s. — 2d heat, 3m. 7£s. 

3d Race. — Sweepstakes of 20 G. M. for all Arabs IT. F., heats 1 mile and a 
half, 9st. to close 15 th January and name the day before the race. 

The Confederates’ b. a. h. Referee, . . Mr Gordon 1 1 

Mr Watson’s b. a. h. Kam Sing , . . . . 2 2 

Referee was never headed in either heat and won easily. 

Time, — 1st heat, 2m. 59s. — 2d heat, 2m. 59£s. 


Fifth Day, Friday , February 12. 

1st Race. — Sweepstakes of 30 G. M., for all Arabs, 2£ miles, lOst. 7lbs. 
The Confiderates’ b. a. h. Referee , . , Lieut. Smith 1 

Mr Watson’s g. a. g. The Glutton, .. 2 

1ND. SFORT, KEV. — VOL. V., NO. IX. K 
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Rrferee remained alongside The Glutton to the 1 and \ mile post, then went 
ahead and came in at an easy pace. 


Saturday , February 13. 

Match 30 G. M. R. C. 

The Confederates' b. a. h. Referee, 9st. lOlbs. Gordon 1 

Mr Watson’s b. a. li. Kam Sing, 9st. 21bs. Smirke 2 

Both well off ; Kam with a slight lead. At the first corner out Referee ap- 
peared a little in front, Kam went up again and they ran well together to the 2 mile 

post, when Kam appeared to have had enough of this very fast pace, for Referee won 

from half the distance in, his rider having a strong pull on him, in the best timing 
yet done on. this Course. 

• Time, — 3m. 2GJ3. 


SAUGOR RACES,— 1847. 


First Day, Tuesday , February 9. 

1st Rvce. — A Purse of 270 Rupees from the Fund, with 100 Rupees entrance. 
P. P. for all maiden Arabs 9st. 71bs. each, horses that have never started for purse, 
plate, match or sweepstakes allowed 7 lbs. Heats 1] mile, closed 1st January, 1847. 


The Confederates’ b. a. h. 

Repealer, 9sfc. 

311m. 

Lieut. Flint 

1 1 

Capt. Cozey’s 

g. a. h. 

Moot tan, 9«t. 

OH). 

Native 

2 2 

Mr Morgan’s 

b. a. li. 

Cot ton Spinner, Ost. 

01b. 

. . 

dr. 


First Heat . . — At the word off both horses went away at a good pace keeping well 
together for the 1st mile. Here Repealer shewed to the front, was never afterwards 
headed, eventually winning by about 3 lengths. 

Second Ileat . — Was run in much the same way. 

Time, — lstf heat, 2m. 29s. — 'Id heal, 2m. 32 


2d Race. — Welter Stakes of 12 G. M. added to a Sweepstakes of 50 each P. 
P., for all Arabs, li mile, lOst. Maidens allowed lOlbs. closed 1st February, 1847. 
The Confederates’ c. a. li. S. X. lOst. 01b. Lieut. Flint 1 

Capt. Cozey’s g. a. g. Cardinal , 9st. 41bs. Native 2 

S. X. got a bad start ; however, he caught up the galloway at the 1st }mile, pass- 
ed him and took the inside ; at the 2d i mile they were both together, after which 
(S'. X , began to come to the fore eventually winning by about 2 lengths. 

Time, — 3m. 5s. 


3d Race — Hack Stakes of 4 G. M. from the Fun-1 with 20 Rupees entrance, P. 
P. f lOst. 71bs. | mile heats, winners to be sold for 300 Rupees, if claimed in the 
usual manner. 

Mr Kiernan’s c. m. Tarson's Daughter, . . Lieut. Ensor 1 

Mr Wax’s g. a. g. Castor Oil , . . Native, 2 

No race, the mare winning easy. 
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Second Day, Thursday , February 11. 

1st Race. — The General's Purse, 200 Rupees, adde»l to a Sweepstakes of 80 
Rupees each P. P., for all horses (English excepted,) Arabs 9&t., C. B. Ost. 51bs. 
Cape and N. S. W. 9st. 121bs. Heats 1£ mile, maidens allowed ribs. , winners once 
51bs., extras twice or oftener lOlbs. closed 1st January, 1847. 

The Confederates’ ch. a. h. S. X. , 9st. 5 lbs. L. Flint 1 i 

Capt. Cozey’s g. a. g. Cardinal , 8st. 71bs. Native 2 dr. 

Mr Morgan's b. a. h. Cot ton Spinner ^ Ost. Olbs. dr. 

First Heat. — A capital start and both horses going their best for the 1st mile, 
and neck and neck for this distance, here S. X. began to get a little head way 
and came in a winner by about 3 lengths. 

Second Heat. — The galloway who is a right game little horse was withdrawn. 

Time,— 1st heat , 3m. Is. — 2 d heat , no time. 

, • 

2d Race. — 10 G. M. from the Fund for all Arab^yith 4 G. M. entrance, P. P., 
} mile, 9st. 31bs. closed l&t January, 1847. 

Capt. Cozey's g. a. h. Mooltan, 9st. Mbs. A Native 1 

The Confederates’ g. a. h. Repealer , 9st. 31bs. Lieut. Flint 2 

This was a good race, Mooltan winning by about a head. 

Time, — ^ mile, 5Gs. 


3n Race. — Cheroot Stakes of 5 G. M. for all horses, Gentlemen riders; list, 
each, £ mile. Entrance 32 Rupees, the winner to come to the scales with his cheroot 
lighted. 

Capt. Cozey names 

Mr Tulloh’s ch. a. g. Evil Eye, . . Lt. Biggs 1 

The Confederates names ch. m. Parson's Daughter. Enaor. 

The Mare would not start at any price, so Evil Eye cantered over. 


[Third Day, Saturday , February 13. 

1st Race. — Saugor Purse of 270 Rupees for all horses. Entrance 100 Rupees 
P. P., Arabs and C. B.’s 9st. 71b., Cape and N. S. W. lOst. 31bs., English Fist. 
Maidens allowed 71bs. winner of either maiden, welter, or general’s plate to carry 
51bs. extra, or of any two of them 81bs. R. C, and a distance. Closed 1st Ja- 
nuary, 1847. 

The Confederates’ ch. a. h. S. X, lOst. l.}lbs. Lt. Flint 1* 

Capt. Cozey’s g. a. g. Cardinal , Ost. 01b. Native 2 

Mr Morgan’s b. a. h. Cotton Spinner , . . dr. 

♦Declared ^lb. 


This was very similar to the race for the General's purse, S. X. winning by 
about 3 lengths. 


Time, — 3m. 30s. 


2d Race. — Pony Plate of 50 Rupees. Entrance 16 Rupees. Catch weights, 
heats, i mile, 13 hands and under. 
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Mr James names ch. p. Dusty Bob , 

The Young Commissary names b. p. Clod, 

Dusty Bob's race from the beginning* 


Lt. Flint 1 1 

Native 2 dr. 


3d Race. — Irregular Cavalry Purse of 3 G. M. for all horses, belonging to the 
Native Commissioned, non-Commissioned and Sowars. Native Officers to pay 2 
Rupees entrance, the amount to go to the 2d horse. Catch weights. Sowar riders, 
f mile heats. 

This brought six to the Post, won easily by a bay mare. 


4th Race.— A Purse of 50 Rupees given by the Major of the 38th N. I., for 
horses and ponies belonging to the Native Officers and Soldiers of the 10th and 38th 
Regiments. 

This brought out a field of some twelve in No., won easily by a ch. p. of 
Mahomed’s. 


Fourth Day, Tuesday , February 16. 

1st Race. — Forced Handicap of 5 G. M. for winning horses of the meeting, 
optional to winners of hack, cheroot stakes and ponies. A horse winning one race 
to pay 3 G. M. and 1 G. M. additional for every additional race. R. C. i. e. l\ mile 
and 80 yards. 

The Confederates’ b. a. h. Repealer , 8st. 121bs. Zinu Abdeen 1 

,, c. a. h. S. X. 9st. 71bs. Lieut. Flint 2 

Capt. Cozey’s g. a. h. Mooltan , 8st. 51bs. Native 3 

No times taken, the Course being very heavy from recent rains. 

The Confederates’ declared to win with the best horse, the Repealer and Mooltan 
ran neck and neck for the 1st .> mile, leaving S. X. some two lengths behiud at that 
post, the pace being too fast for him, however, he caught them up at the 2d ij mile, 
and here they were all pretty well together, Repealer then shewed to the front, S’. X. 
2d, and Mooltan 3d, a good race then ensued between Repealer and S. X.; the former 
winning by about 1 length, Mooltan some 4 lengths behind. 


2d Rack. — Beaten Handicap of 10 G. M., with 3 G. M. entrance, 1 G. M. 
forfeit, for horses not standing the handicap. Heats R. C. 

Mr Wax’s Castor Oil , walked over. 
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First Day, Tuesday, Feb mar y 9. 

1st Race. — The Bombay Derby of Us. 400 from the Fund. For nil Arabs 
that have never started before the day of naming. To close and name on the 1st 
October* 1816. One mid a half miles — vv lit for age, live G. M. each, with an 
entrance of ten G. M. for horses declared to start. Twenty nominations taken. 


Major Blood’s 
v The Confederates’ 
Mr South’s 
Mr Hunter’s 


g. a. h. Mint master , fist. 5 lbs. G. Smith 1 

g. a. h. The Great Western, fist. 21bs. Cartwright 2 

w. a. li. Temptation , fist. 51bs. Abdoolah 3 

b. a. li. Glcne?ff , fist. 121bs. Mr Wardrop 4 

Time, — 1m. 584., — lm. — 2m. 5fis. 


2n Race.— The Drawing Boom Slakes — Us. 300 from the Fund, with a 


Sweepstakes of ten G. M. each. For all Arabs, fist. 7Ibs., one mile. 

Mr Lancaster’s g. a. h. Master Georye, fLt. 71bs. Cartwright 1 

Mr Probv’s b. a. h. Yoinvj Dtce'ver, fir«t. 71bs. Watson 2 

Mr South’s g. a. h. Wavcrty , fist. 71 Lb- Abdoolah 3 

Tiie Confederates’ g. a. b. Malmesbury,* fist. 71bs. Ibrahim 4 

* Rider fell. 

Time, — 55s. — 59s.- — 1 in. 5 Is. 


3« Race. — The Give end Take — Rs. 300 from the. Fund, with a Sweepstakes 
of ten G. M. each. For all Arab*, weight for inches, fourteen hands carrying fist. 
71bs. One and a half miles. Heats. » 

Mr Gee’s c. a. h. Jh'ni'?, 9st. 01b. Ibrahim 1 1 

Mr South’s g. a. h. The Baby, 7st. 71bs. Abdoolah 2 dr. 

Time, — 3m. 5s. 


4tft Race. — -Tlv* Great Welter — Tls. 400 from the Fund, with a Sweepstakes 
of ten G. M each. II. F. For all Arabs list. Gentlemen riders. One and a 
half miles. To mime on the 1st October, 1816. Horses allowed to enter until the 
1st January, 1 84 7, upon payment of double stakes and forfeits. Maidens of the 
season allowed 3 lbs. Horses that, have, never started before the day of naming 
allowed 71bs. Seven nominations taken. 


Mr Jones’ h. 

a. h. 

Hobson's Choice, lOst. 

lllbs. 

Capt. Wilson 1 

Mr Ridge’s g. 

a. h. 

Vibration, list. 

01b. 

Mr Garnet 2 

Mr South’s g. 

a. h. 

Wavcrty, list. 

Olh. 

Capt. Thornhill 3 



Time, — 3m. 2s. 




Second Day, Thursday, February 11. 

1st Race. — The Dealers’ Plate, value rupees 3,500, added to a Sweepstakes of 
20 G. M. each, If. F., and only 5 G. M. forfeit, if declared by the 1st January 
1847. Two miles, weight foi age. For all Arabs imported after the 1st September, 
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1845, and purchased from either of the following stables ; viz. Sorabjee Dadey 
San took’ s, Bazunjce Fuckeera’a, Aga Mahomed Bawker’s, or Nowrojee Nesserwan- 
jee^s. The winner of the Derby to carry Olbs. extra. The second horse to receive 
rupees 500, and the third horse to save his stake. To close and name on the 1st 
October,! 846. Horses imported after the 1st September, 1846, allowed to enter until 
the 1st December. Forty-five nominations. Nineteen forfeits. Dated 1st January. 


Aga Mahd. Bawker’s 

g- 

a. 

c. 

Victim , 7st. 

121bs. Cartwright 

1 

Mr South's 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Vinnutk, 8st. 

12lbs. Abdulla 

2 

Major Blood’s 

b. 

a. 

c. 

Premier , 7st. 

121bs. Joppes 

3 

Mr Scott's 

g- 

a. 

c. 

Qoolab Singh, 12st. 

71bs. Jaffur 

4 

Hajee Abdool Wahab’s g. 

a. 

c. 

Thunder , 

. . Howell 

I 

M 

g- 

a. 

c. 

Sea Horse, 

. . Jamsetjec j 

I Not 

ft 

c. 

a. 

c. 

Absentee, 

. . Ibrahim j 


Major Bl#od's 

g- 

a. 

c. 

Paragon, 

. . Smith J 

j placed. 

Time, — 1st i mile, 59s.— 

2d, 

lm. 0.1s. — 3rd, 59s. — 

4tb, lm. 0£s. =3m. 59s. 


nd, added to a Sweep - 


2j> Race. — The Forbes Stakes, Rupees 400 from the Fin 
stakes of fifteen gold mohurs each. Three gold mohura forfeit. For all Aral* 
weight for age, two miles. Maidens of the season allowed Mbs. Winners on the 
1st day to carry Olbs. extra. To name on flic 1st October, 1846. Horses allowed 
to enter until the first December, 1817, upon payment of double stakes and forfeit. 
Mr Ridge’s b. a. c. Wring for Lead, 7st. 71bs. Cartwright 1 

Mr Tom’s b. a. li. Hobson's Choice , 8st. 121bs. Snrfoodeeu 2 

Mr South’s w. a. h. Temptation , 8st. Olbs. Abdulla 3 

Time, — 1st l mile, 59 is.— 2d, lm. Is.— 3rd, 58Js.—4th, lm. ls.^ 4m. 


3d Rack.— The Ladies’ and Bachelors’ Purse, rupees 300 from the fund, added 
to a Sweepstakes of 10 G. M. each. For all Arabs. One mile heats. 8st. 71bs. The 
winner of the Drawing Room Stakes to carry 7 lbs. extra. 


Mr South’s 

g. a. h. 

Waver ly, 

Abdulla 

1 

1 

Mr Gee’s 

c. a. b. 

Druid, 

Ibrahim 

2 

2 

Mr Froby’s 

b. a. h. 

Young Deceiver,. . 

Warclrop 

3 

3 


Time, — 1st heat, 1st, l mile, 57s. — 2d, lm.= lm. 57s. 

2d heat, 1st, £ mile, 06 is. — 2d, 09 is. — lm. 06s. 


Thiiid Day, Saturday , February 13. 

1st Race. — A Cup, presented by the members of the Civil Service, value 
150 Guineas, — added to a Sweepstakes of 15 G. M. each, 3 G. M. forfeit. 2 miles. 
For all horses. To close and name on 1st October. 


Mr Ridge’s 

g. a. 

h. Vibration, 

. . 9st. 

01b. 

Wardrop 

1 

Mr Hunter’s 

b. a. 

h. Glenelg , 

8st. 

91b. 

Abdulla 

2 

Mr South’s 

g. a. 

h. Waver ly, 

Time, — 4m. 4s. 

.. 9ht. 

01b, 

Smith 

3 


2d Rack.— The Whim Purse, of Its. 300 from the Fund, with a Sweepstakes of 
10 G. M. each, for all Arabs. One tuid a half miles, Heals. Maidens of the season 
allowed Olbs. 
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Mr Gee's c. a. h. Druid, 8st. 121b. 8oz. Ibrahim 2 11 

Mr Lancaster's g. a. h. Master George, 8st. 101b. Ooz. Cartwrightl 2 dr. 
Mr Scott's g. a. b. Goolaub Sing , 8st. 41b. loz. Smith 3 3 dr. 
Time, — 1 st heat, 1st, mile, lna. Is. — 2d, 58s. — 3d, 59s.— -2m. 58s. 

2d heat, 1st, i mile, 57s. — 2d, 59s. — lm. ls.=2m. 47s. 

3d Race. — M atch for Rs. 1000. 2 miles. 

Hajee Abdool Wahab’s g. a. h. Bedouin , 8st. 51b. Abdulla 1 

Aga Malid. Bawker’s g. a. h. Pigeon , 8st. 101b. Cartwright 2 

Time, — 4nr. Is. 


Fourth Day, Tuesday , February 16. 

1st Race — The Merchants' Plato, of 1000 Rs. For maiden Arabs, *2 miles. 

Mr South’s g. a. h. Virmvth, 8s t. 5 lbs. Abdulla l 

Major Blood’s b. a. h. Premier, 7st. 51bs. Smith 2 

Time, — 3in. 56.1s. 

2d Race. — The Mulct Stakes. For all Arabs. 2 miles. Handicap. 

Major Blood’s g. a. h. Mint master, Hat. 61bs. Smith 1 

Mr Ridge’s g. a. h. Vibration, 9sf. 21bs. Wardrop 2 

Time, — 4m. is. 

3d Race. — The Craven Stakes, 1 \ miles, heats. 

Mr Ridge’s b. a. c. String for Lead, Bst. 91bs. Smith 1 1 

Mr South's w. a. h. Temptation, 9st. lib. Abdulla 2 2 

4tii Race. — M atch for Rs. 1000. 2 mile's. 

Aga Mahd. Bawker’s g. a. h. Pigeon, 8st. 711 m. . . 1 

Hajee Abdool Wahab’s g. a. c. Seahorse, 8>>t. 71bs. . . 2 

Time, — 4m. Is. 


Fifth Day, Thursday , February 18. 
1st Race. — -The Winners’ Handicap, 2 mile*. 


Major Blood’s g. 

a. h. Mint master, 

Smith 

l 

Mr South's g. 

a. h. Virmuth, 

Abdulla 

2 

Mr Gee’s c. 

a. h. Druid, 

Ibrahim 

3 

The Confederates’ g. 

a. h. Great Western, 

Cartwright 

4 

Mr Ridge’s g. 

a. h. Vibration, 

Fuckcera 

5 

Time, 

— 3m. 52 $8. A most beautiful 

race. 


2d Race. — The Beaten Plate Handicap. 1 J miles. 



Mr Proby’s b. 

a. h. Young Deceiver, 

. Fuekeera 

1 

The Confederates’ g. 

a. h. Malmslitry, 

. Cartwright 

2 
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3j> Race. — Match for 10 G. M. 2 miles. 

Hajee Ahdool Wahab’s g. a. h. Thunder, .. Abdulla 1 

Aga Malid. Bavvhcr’s g. a. h. Pigeon, . . Cartwright l 

Time, — 4m. 3£s. 


Sixth Day, Saturday , February 20. 

1st Race. — The Governor's Cup. Handicap. Once round the Course, Gen- 
tlemen riders. 

Mr Gee’s . . Druid , 10st. 91bs. Col. Roberts 3 11 

Mr Tom’s .. Hobson's Choice 1 Ost. lllbs. Capt. Wilson 2 5 2 

Mr South’s , . Temptation, lOst. 01b. Capt. Thornhill 4 4 3 

Mr, Ridge’s .. Vibration , lOst. 71bs. Capt. Evans 5 3 3 

Mr Hunter’s .. G lonely, Ost. 121bs. Mr. Henry 12 5 

Time, 1 st heat , 3m. — 2d heat, 3m. 3s. — 3 d heat , 3m. 5s. 

2n Race. — A Match of Rs. 500, 2 miles. 

Aga Mahomed Hawker’s .. Pigeon, 8st. 71bs. Cartwright 1 

Hajee Abdool Wahab’s .. Thunder , 8st. 71bs. Abdoolali 2 

Time, — 3m. 50s. 


MIDNAPORE SKY RACES, —1847. 


First Day, Tuesday, February 23. 

1st Race. — A Purse of 100 Rupees, for all Arabs. Mile heats. lOst. 71b. 
Maidens on the day of starting allowed 7 lbs. Entrance 25 Rupees. 


Mr Juvenis’ 

g. a. h. 

Cyclops, 

1 Ost. 

1 Gibs. 

1 

1 

Mr O’Keefe’s 

b. a, b. 

Leal her head, 

1 Ost. 

Mbs. 

2 

dr. 

Mr Zetto’s 

b. a. h. 

Beau Brvmmell , 

lOst. 

01b. 

3 

2 


Is# Heat . . — The Grey, the favorite at the ordinary at any odds, went off with 
the lead, kept it, and won the heat in a canter. 

2d Heat. — Leatherhead drawn, being short of work. The Grey again led off 
and won the heat easy, the Beau being veiy nearly five lengths astern. 


2n Race. — A Purse of 80 Rs., all Galloways, 14 hands 10 stone, heats l mile. 
Entrance 10 Rs. 


The Confederates’ 
Mr Juvenis’ 

Air Zetto’s 
Mr O’Keefe’s 


c. a. g. Pony, 
b. e. b. g. Black Prince, 
g. c. b. g. Goolbehar , 
b. a. g. The Squire , 


. . 13 2 

..211 
bltd. 2 3 
dist. 0 0 


First Heat . — All well off together ; Black Prince bolding at the turn into the 
run home ; The Squire, who appeared till then to have the best of it bolted, knock- 
ing the Grey off the Course with him, the Chestnut then took the lead and won, 
Blacky not going for the heat. 
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Second Heat . — All the nags at the post cagrr tor the fray : the Grey lead off 
with the lead for the 1st quarter, when the Prince went up to him— passed him and 
won cleverly beating the Persian by a length. The Chestnut not having any thing to 
say to the heat. 

Third Heat. — •Royalty went off from the post and won easy. It was a great, 
pity The Squire made a mistake in not turning tin; corner, as it would have been his 
Race, at least such was the opinion of many. 

Mvtcii. — Round the Course lOsf. 

Mr Ricardo’s b. a. h. My Cousin. 

Capt. Heavy side's, b. (Cabul) h. The Grunter. 

The Gmnter off with the lead which he kept till the •{ mile post, when the Arab 
collared him and won by about 4 a length. Both jocks hard at work from the 
distance. 


Second Dav. 

1st Rack. — A Purse for 100 lls. for all horses. Heats R. C. 11 stone. 
Entrance, 25 lis. 

Mr Juvcni?*’ .. y. a, h. Cyclop* , 1 2*t. .. 1 1 

Mr O’Keefe’s .. b. a. h. The Squire list, dist. .. 0 0 

First Heat. — Cyclops had been proved .so far superior to any other nag on the 
Course, that his Owner was obliged to give a '•tone to Th° Squire, to induee him to 
enter the lists against such a tiger. Both hor-es well off together, hut ere long it 
was shown that even a stone could not bring them together; Cyclops going away 
from him and winning very easy, the Squire owing to the loss of an eye, rail against 
the railing, gave his really sporting owner a very bad fall, bolted off the Course and 
uas distanced. 

Second Heat. — Cyclops walked over. 


Match. — II. V. R. C. 10 stone, for 50 Rs. 

Mr Reid’s .. .. c. a. g. Tony , .. .,1 

Mr Ricardo’s . . .. b. a. li. My Cousin , ..2 

This, the best routes .ed race of the morning, was won by a nose, both jocks 
hard at work from the last quarter of a mile. My Cousin jumped oft* with the lead, 
keeping some eight lengths ahead till the i mile in, when the chesnut began to draw 
upon him and won on the Post. 

• 

Match. — } mile, heals 100 Rs. to 50. Catcli weights G. R. 

Mr Francis’ , . g. a. h. The Colonel , . . 1 1 

Capt. Ileavyside’s .. b. (Cabul) h. The Grunter, .. 2 2 

First Heat. — Grunter again made his appearance this morning looking very 
lrcsli. Both horses off at score, the grey leading, and winning very easy. 

Second Heat. — Much the same as the last, the grey winning without llie slightest 
difficulty. 


2d Rack. — A Hack Purse, for 80 Rupees, £ mile heats, 10 stone. Entrance 1 
G. M. The winner to be sold for 250 Rs. 

J . 


1ND. SCOUT. REV. — VOL. V., NO. IX. 
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Mr Zetto’s 

. . g. e. 

b. 

Goo'behav, 

1 1 

Mr Grey's 

. . r. g. 


Whites foe unye. 

2 dr. 

Mr O’Keefe’s 

. . i. g. 

P- 

Mesmer, 

3 dr. 

For this ran? three 

of sorts anp. 

'ared, 

on? trained, o \ n apparently 

in a state 


of coma, and the other q.;it a u.itririurl of course ; under Ihesc alRiciing circum- 
stances all that the rider of Goofhehar had to do wa-> tosil still in his saddle and take 
a quiet gallop, which he did, leaving his competitors far behind to get the benefit 
of the (lust. 


Third Day. 


1st Race. — A Purse of 100 R-<. for all horses, lO.st. 71bs. R. C. 2 G. M. 
entrance. TThe winner of the 1st race 1st day to carry 7lbs. extra, of the 1st race 
2d day 71bs., if of both lOlbs. Winner of the 2d race 1st day 51bs., of the 2d race 
2d day nibs., if of both 81bs. 


Mr Francis' 
Mr O'Keefe’s 
Mr Juvenis' 
Mr Ricardo’s 


g. a. h. 
b. a. h. 
bk. c. b. g. 
b. a. h. 


The Colonel, 

The Squire, 

The Black Prince, 
My Cousin, 


lOd. 7ibs. 
l\UW 71bs. 
10 d. Oibs. 
lost. ribs. 


i 


At the word off, the four sprang off together, The Squh e taking the lead • nf 
the first turn near the mile pod My Con.sii went to the front bat was obliged to 
redgn the honorable post, notwithstanding a pair of not very gentle per-nn lers. 
The S' quire and The Colonel now disputed the lend. The Black Prince bring by 
some lengths behind ; at the } imle in, The Squire w as leading \\i‘h The Colonel close 
on him, on the look out for a holt, as the turn into the straight running w.^ The 
Squire* favorite place for doing that same. However, his dock being r\ ideally on 
the look-out also steered him well round, and went to work, which indeed nil riders 
did with a will. Never was such a clashing of whips heard • however, the evtia 
weight on The Squire (no ruL.* at the weights specified being available, be had to be 
ridden some lbs. over) told, and The Colonel was landed a winner b\ half a length, 
The Black Prince a good third, and My Cousin about a length behind the Prince. 


Time, — 2rn. 25s. 


2n Race. — A Pony Purse of 80 Rs., \ mile heats, catch weights 1 G. M. 
cntiancc. 

Mr Zetto’s chesnnt pony The Ratcatcher, . . . . 10 1 

Mr O’Neilc’s dun pony Greased Lightning, . . .. 2 0 2 

First Heat . — The chesnut won very easy ; the dun carrying a couple of stone 
extra. 

Second Heat . — The dun having alight weight on his back made a dead heat of it. 

Third Heat. — The Ratcatcher had it pretty much his own way, the dun shut- 
ting up about 50 yards from the winning post. 

Match | mile, 1 0 stone. 

Capt. Ilcavyside’s b. Cabul h. The Grunt v, . . . . I 

Mr Judge’s c. Cape h. Van Tromp, .. ..2 

The Grunfer off with a good lead, the Cape not being very nimble. With the 
Assistance of a good whip The Grunfer won the race by a good length. The Cape 
had hardly ever had a gallop, otherwise it might have been different. 
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FouaTH Day, March 2. 

1st Rack. — .V Force! Handicap, for which all winners of public money mu!, 
enter; 2 G. -VI. entrance, 100 Its. from the Fund, J mile heats. The winner of the 
pony race excepted. 


Mr Francis’ 

g. a. 

h. 

The Colonel, 

Ost. 

7U>s. 

Mr Juvenis’ 

g. a. 

h. 

Cy dtps. 

list. 

Olh. 

M 

b. c. h. 

&• 

Black Prince, 

9at. 

Olh. 

Mr Zetto’s 

g. e. b. 

S’ 

Gottlb'd/ar, 

8st. 

71bi. 


First Heat. — Cyclops of course the favorite at any odds, having sold for very 
nearly the amount in the Lottery at tii • Ordinary the night before. Cyclops started 
od’> hard held all the way and won easy. On coming to the scales one of those 
unfortunate circumstances which will sometimes happen, distanced tic* host hoise on 
the Vhdnapore Course ; his rider was short of weight, which gave the race to the 
Colonel , who ha l not a shadow of a chime.*, his owiur having intended to draw him 
for the second heat. 

Second Heat — Toe Colonel showed at the post and won the race. 

'Match. — i mile, — 10st. — 3 G. VI. 

Mr Judge’s c. c. h. Van Tramp, .. ..1 

(’apt lloavy&ide’s b. e. h. The Grenier, . . o 

The Grantor who was rather revive at starling, got off badly, tlr* Dutchman 
hitting u slight leal which he kept throughout ami won the race. The G ranter was 
the favorite at the Ordmany, and astondicd some by losing. 

Time, — lm. 3s. 

Match. — Round the* corner, lOsl. 5 G. VI. 

Mr Ricardo’s b. a. h. My Consni, ..1 

Mr O’Keefe’s b. a. h. Leather head, * .. ..2 

This was considered so sure a thing, that 3 to l on Loatherhcad though freely 
offered were declined. Mi/ Cousin started with a slight lead, Leal her head close by ; 
at the mile post Leatherhead shot past and lend to the | mile post when My Cousin 
took the lead and kept it, winning by some 3 lengths : the rider of Leatherhead 
easing hi< hor&e wlien he saw lln f his chance was gone. This must hr* said for Lea - 
therhead , that In* was quite untrained beyond a lew gallops, whereas My Cousin had 
had as good an education as the time would permit of. 

Time, — 2in. os. 


Tin: Fifth and L\st Dyv, March 3. 

1st Ryce. Sweepstakes of o G. M. each. Horses to be hundicuppcd by the. 
Stewards . round the Course. 

Mr O’Keefe’s b. n. h. The Squire, 9sfc. 91bs. 

Mr Juvcnis’ bl. c. b. g. Black Prince , 9 it. 01b. 

VI r Francis’ g. a. h. The Colonel, l(Lt. OJb. .. 

Unfortunately owing to an accident happening to the Colonel the day before 
lie was drawui for this race, which was expected to be a very good one. The Squire 
and Black Prince consequently had to contest the race. Both horses off at Si ;ore * 
however very soon The Squirt* went some length, ah" d, which he kept —and won 
the race, the Black Prince pulling up when he taw the rajj wav gone. 
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2i> Race. — Losers’ Haudicips for 50 Rs. II, F., 1. G. M. Entrance, $ mile 
heats. 


Mr O'Keefe's 

b. 

a. 

h. 

The Squire, list. 

•libs. 

.. 1 

2 2 

Mr Ricardo’s 

b. 

a. 

h. 

My Cousin, lOst. 

2lbs. 

.. 2 

1 1 

Mr O’Koofe's 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Leatherhead, lOst. 

7lbs. 

... 3 

dr. 

First II rat . — 

■The three well off together, the Cousin and Leatherland rating it 


together for the fir*! 800 yard'!, v. lien The Si quire- drew upon the other horses took 
the lead and kept it, beating My Cousin by a length. 

Seeond Heat . — All three at the Post again, and off together, My Cousin taking 
the lead which he kept and won the heat, The Squire being rather distressed. 

Third Heat . — For this My Cousin and The Squire appeared, Leatherhead having 
been drawn. The very heavy weight and the previous race, The Squire had run, 
evidently had told upon him, whereas My Cousin appeared as fresh as-cver, My 
Cousin Took the lead, encreased it as he went along and won the race easy, The 
Squire pulling up near the winning post. 

Time, — 1st heat , lm. 30s . — 'Id heal, lm. 35s. — 3d heal, lm. 40 a*. 


Match. — Round the Course, 10 stone for 50 Rs, 

Mr Ricardo's b. a. h. My Cousin, .. ..1 

Capt lleavysidc’s 1). Cabal h. The Grunter , . . . . 2 

Notwithstanding the three heats My Cousin had run he appeared at the post 
again almost as fresh as ever. The Grunter tried his best, but it was no go, My 
Cousin miming by a couple of lengths, and might have won by more. 


MEERUT SKY RACES,— 1817. 


Fi UST Day, 74 ’ednesdny , February 21, 1817. 

1st IIvce. — V llandinp Sweepstakes of 5 O. M. and 15 added — 1 mile heats, 
for all untrained horses, to he handicapped at the post. 

Capt. Beecher’s e. b. rn. Polka , • . . 11 

Mr Clifton’s c. a. h. Barr abas, . . 2 2 

Mr Kemp’s b. a. h. Aboukir, late Admiral , . . 3 3 

2d Race. — Sweepstakes of 2 G. M. with 8 G. M. added— £ mile beats, list. 
Gentlemen riders. For all untrained horses that have never won public money. 

Mr Ward’s b. a. h. Tripoli, . . • • 10 

Mr James’s b. a. h. Don Juan, .. .. 2 dr. 

3d Race. — Hack Race — i mile — 2 G. M. with 8 added — lOst. 71bs. 
valued by the owners will carry weight as follows : — 


800 Rs. .. .. •• llst - 01b * 

700 „ 10st - 12lbs * 

GOO „ .« •• •• 10st * 10Ibs - 

500 ,, . . . . . . •• •• 4lbs - 

40O „ .. .. .. .. 9»t. 8 lbs, 


Horses 
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The winner to be sold at the owner's valuation. 


Mr Trower's g. 

a. h. Oass f 

lOst. 

41bs. . . 1 

Mr Elliot's b. 

a. h. Butler , 

lOst. 

4lbs. , . 2 

Capt. Beecher’s c. 

b. m. Wild Horse , 

9st. 

81bs. . . 3 

4th Race, — Pony Race, 1C Rs. each, 3 G. 

M. added— | mile. Catch weights 

(Japt. Little's 

, . Backgammon , 

. 

1 

Mr Francis' 

. Peter Prig gins. 

. 

2 

Mr Jones' 

Magpie , 

. 

.. 3 


Second Day, Thursday , February 25. 

1st Rack. — A Handicap for all horses — 5 G. M. and 15 added from tjje Fund 
— 1 mile heats. 


Mr. Kemp’s b. 

a. 

h. Abonkir , late Admiral , 

lOst. 

1 Olbs. 

1 

1 

Capft Beecher's c. 

b. 

m. Polka , 

list. 

4 lbs. 

2 

2 

Mr Ward’s b. 

a. 

g. Tripoli , 

lOst. 

(lb. 

3 

3 

2d Race. — Sweepstakes of 1 G. M. with 5 added— 
bond fide chargers, 1 1st. 

mile heats, 

. For 

Capt. Beecher’s b. 

a. 

h. backfall. 



1 

1 

’ Mr Trower's g. 

a. 

h. Gass, 


. . 

2 

2 

Mr Kemp’s b. 

a. 

h. Abonkir , late Admiral, 



dr. 



3n Rack. — Hurdle Race. R. C. 5 Hurdles. Gentlemen riders, list. 7ibs. 
1 G. M. entrance and 10 G. M. added, llurdlcs 3£ feet. 

Mr Christie’s g. a. li. Maharajah, . . 1 

Mr McBarnet’s e, h. Howitzer , .. 0 

Mr Elliot's b. a. h. Khyber, . . , . (1 


ALLAHABAD SKY RACES.— 1847. 

First Day, Thursday , February 23. 

1st Race. — 5 G. M. from the Fund added to a sweepstakes of 2 G. M. each 
H. F. for all horses £ mile heats. Arabs find Country breds list. Cape and N K. 
Wales list. 41bs. English 12st. The winner to be sold for Rs. 500, &c. To cl<»e 
and name by 12 o'clock before the race. 


Mr Trench’s 

g. c. b. 

m. 

Memory , 

Mr Trench 

1 

1 

Mr Marshall's 

c. a. 

h. 

Tartar , 

. Mr Cromnmlin 

2 

2 

Mr Griffith's 

c. c. 

m. 

Mavoumeen , . 

. Mr Marquis 

3 

4 

Mr Higgins names 

c. c. 

m. 

, Mabel , 

. Capt Wheatly 

4 

3 


A*t l past 4 o'clock p. m. the horses were paraded for the 1st heat, each 
looking as if they were sure to win. Mabel was the favourite, both in the opi- 
nion of the knowing ones and in the wishes of the fairer portion of the creation, a 
bright and lovely sprinkling of whom honoured the Stand. Mamurneen and Tartar 
were pretty equal in the betting, 3 to 1 being freely taken and given, while Memory 
was sadly in the back ground, except with her owner, who took the odds all round. 
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bought her in the lottery and backed her the best of the Race against any of the 
others. 

First Heat. — The start was a good one, Memory and the favourite off at score. 
Tartar holding his own and Mavourneen running fourth ; at the \ from home, Mabel 
was choked and Tartar took second place, in which position they ran to the post. 
Memory winning unpunished in the good timing of 1833, considering that the 
Course was a most severe uphill one the entire way. 

Second Heat. — All off in good style, Memory i Mabel and Tartar running at 
one another, Mabel leading to the dip, where she dropped and the Race was finished 
as in the first heat, Memory winning unpunished in 1834, Tartar a capital second. 


2d Race. — 50 Rs. from the Fund added to a sweepstakes of Rs. 20 each, for all 
maiden galloways. Catch weights above 9st. £ of a mile ; to close and name as in 
fust race. 

Mr^arquis’ b. p. g. Love not , . . . . 1 

Mr Marshall’s g. a. g. Jingle , . . 2 

Won in a canter by Jingle. 

3d Race. — A Silver mounted Jockey Whip, presented by J. E. Bell, Esq., for 
all ponies. Catch weights, | mile heats, entrance 10 11s. 1* P. 


Mr Higgins’ 

£• 

p. Little Breeches, 

1 

1 

Mr Charlton’s 

b. 

p. Rough and Ready ,* 

2 

2 

Mr Hopeful’s 

d. 

p. Spinning Jenny, 

3 

3 

Mr Higgins’ 


p. Bloodhound , 

. . 

dr. 


Hough and Ready and Little Breeches were equally favourites, the latter 
however won with ease, beautifully sleered by Mr Marquis. 


Second Day, Saturday , February 27. 

1st Race. — The Hotel Cup presented by Mr Berrill, added to a sweepstakes of 
2 G. M. each* Half forfeit for all horses to be handicapped by the Stewards. Heats 
4 mile. Entrances to go to 2d horse. To close and name by 12 o’clock tin* clay 
before the meeting. Three horses from bond Jide, different stables to start or no 
race. 

Mr Trench’s b. a. h. Post master, list. 01b. Mr Trench 1 1 

Mr Higgins’ n. s. g. a. h. Borderer, list. 01b. Mr Crommeliti 2 2 

Mr Hopeful’s g. h. m. My Mary, lOst. 71bs. Mr Ckamberloiu 3 3 

This was the race of the meeting, all anvious to bet yet doubtful which to back. 
Borderer had been some time in training,-' was in fine order, while Postmaster had 
only arrived five days before the race, and the English mare was a dark one, 
whose powers the public were ignorant of. At the ordinary Postmaster sold highest 
in both lotteries, bought by his owner ; as was Borderer also though at somewhat a 
lower figure, thus showing that there was no want of confidence on cither 

side. 

First Heat. — At the stated time the horses paraded before the Stand. Borderer 
fittest to go ; Postmaster appearing rather fleshy and the Mare rather lean. After 
some hesitation on the part of Borderer , they all got well off. Postmaster first, 
which place he almost immediately resigned to Borderer, the mare some lengths 
behind ; in this way they ran to the distance post when Postmaster came alongside 
Borderer and eventually won a well contested heat in lm. 28s. 

Second Heat. — The mare was drawn and Postmaster and Borderer were left to 
contend for the prize : the heat was run much as the first, Poster winning on the 
Post in lm. 27s. 
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2d Race. — 6 G. M. from the fund added to a sweepstakes of 2 G. M. P. P. 
for all maiden horses, to be handicapped by the Stewards. ;[ mile heats. To close 
and name by 12 o'clock the day before the race. 

Mr*Trench's g. c. b. m. Memory, lOst. 01b. Mr Higgins 12 1 

Mr Trench names g. a. h. Creeper, list. 01b. Mr Trench 2 12 

Mr Griffith's c. c. b. m. Mavourneen, lOst. 71bs. Mr Crommelin 3 3 dr. 

First Heat. — Mavourneen was a good deal fancied for this race ; Memory rather 
the favorite and the Cape in doubtful position. Mavourneen and the Cape oft* at 
score, Memory some lengths behind, the pace very good ; at the distance the Cape 
fell off and Memory went up to Mavourneen ; every yard well contested, Memory 
winning on the post by a neck, Creeper us much before Mavourneen. 

Second Heat. — Memory off at score, Mavourneen and Creeper well up ; at 
the distance Mavourneen dropped and the Creeper went up and won by a head, both 
at the whip. * 

Third Heat . — The Cape got a bad start, which he never recovered, leaving 
Memory to canter in for the heat. 


3d Race. — Hurry Scurry Plate, Rs. 30 from the Fund. Half a mile ; crossing 
and jostling allowed. Catch weights above lOst. 7lbs. Winner to be sold for 11s. 
20-0. Entrance Rs. 10. To close and name by 12 o’clock the dav before the race. 

Mr Higgins names c. c. b. m. Mabel, . . Mr Trench 1 

Mr Marquis names b. a. h. (linger, . . Mr Cugler 2 

Mr Hopeful's b. c. b. h. No Where, .. .. bd. 

This Race was run in the dark, Malct off with the lead which she maintained to 
the end, beating Ginger by a length. 


Third Day, Mondag, March 2. 

1st Race. — 100 11s. from the Fund, added to sweepstakes of 2 G. M. each. 
II. F. 5 mile heats. Weight for inches, 1*1 hands to carry HEt. To close the day before 
the meeting and name by 12 o'clock the day before the race. 

Mr Trench’s b. a. h. Postmaster, .. 2 w T alkcd over. 

Mr Higgins' g. a. h. Borderer, . . 1 dr. 

Borderer was allowed to run instead of Bigotry the horse nominated, the lat- 
ter having gone wrong. Both horses at a canter until within a few yards of the 
post, when Borderer was shoved in for the heat, he was however drawn for the 2d, 
letting Postmaster walk over. • 


2d Race. — 5 G. M. from the Fund, added to a sweepstakes of 1 G. M., P. P. 
for all horses £ mile heats, 1 1st. each. Winner to be sold for Rs. 400. 

Mr Trench's g. c. b, m. Memory , . . Mr Trench 1 1 

Mr Higgins' w. c. c. b. m. Mabel , . . Mr Chummy 2 2 

Mr Griffith's c. c. b. m. Mavourneen , .. Mr Higgins 3 3 

Mabel being a well known, speedy one for the distance was the favorite, 
however Memory was not to be done ; her owner trusting to her good condition and 
honesty, made the running from post to post, winning both heats by a half a 
length ; Mabel beautifully jockied by that well-known equestrian Mr Chummy. 
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3d Race. — A. Saddle and Bridle presented by J. Bell, Esq., for all horses that 
have not won public money during the meeting, to be handicapped by the Stewards. 
Entrance Rs. 20 ; J of a mile. 

Mr Higgins* g. a. h. Borderer , 13st. 01b. John Day • 1 

Mr Trench's g. c. h. Creeper , list. 71bs. Mr Trench 2 

Any odds on Borderer . Both off at score running neck and neck the distance, 
when the Cape was brought to the whip and well he took it, answering at every 
stride and being only beaten on the post by a head. 


Fourth Day. 

1 st Race. — A Handicap for all horses Rs. 20 each with the surplus money 
added. I mile heats. 


Mr Higgins’ 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Borderer , 

list. 71bs. Mr Day 

1 

1 

Mr Maxwell’s c. 

c. 

b. 

m. 

Mabel , 

9st. 41bs. 


dr. 

Mr Trench’s 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Postmaster , 

12st. 01b. Mr Trench 

2 

2 


g- 

c. 

h. 

Creeper , 

lOst. 01b. Mr Chummy 3 

2 


First Heat. — Poster and Borderer got off for the first heat, the latter winning, 
but it was declared a false start and the heat went for nothing. The Borderer 
made the running in the two following heats winning both by a length. 

Second Heat. — Postmaster lost a shoe in the 1 st heat and was forced to start for 
the 2d without it, the Stewards not allowing more than the £ hour ; after the 2d heat 
lit; was shod, but the weight was too much for him and he pulled up lame. 

2d Race. — Winners' Handicap, for which all winners must enter ; optional 
to losers. 50 Rs. from the Fund. Entrance 20 11s. P. P. $ mile heats. 

Mr Higgins' g. a. h. Borderer , 12st. 01b. Mr J. Day 2 11 

Mr Trench’s b. a. h . Postmaster, 12st. 71bs. Mr Trench 12 2 

,, c. c, b. m. Memory, . . . . dr. 

Mr Maxwell's c. c. b. m. Mabel , . , Chummy 3 dr. 

The Winners’ Handicap was run on the following morning, Poster with 281bs. of 
dead weight, won to the surprise of all, the 1st heat, and ran well up for the others. 

3d Race. — Losers' Handicap, CO Rs. from the Fund. Entrance 20 Rs. P. P. £ 
mile Heats. 

Mr Trench’s g. c. h. Creeper , *« 


, , walked over. 
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ABSTRACT OF BOMBAY RACES for J847. 



Match for Rs 500.... g a h Pigeon | 8st 71bs| 2 Miles. 3ra 59s Beating g a h Thunder 8st Tibs. 



alphabetical list of winning horses. 


A. 


Aboukir, late Admiral. 

77 

Adrian, 

57 

Alchymist, 

65 

Alice, 

9 

Ali Bey, 

4G 

B. 

B. B. 

58 

Baby Blake, 

11 

Backgammon, 

77 

Baron, 18. 19, 26,27, 

31, 

32, 33 

Baroness, 

43 

Bedouin, 

71 


Bellona, 21, 2 i 

Black Prince, 23 

Blow-me-tight, 46 

Bones, 46 

Borderer, 80 

IhMrukizon, 58 

Boy Joins, 11, 19, 33 
Brown Jumper, 29 

C. 

Cadet, 37 

Cudwullader, 15, 22, 28 
Culeot, 57 

Castor Oil, 08 

Clmbook, 54, 55, 57 
Charley, 54 

Child of the Islands, 17, 
19, 21, 23, 29, 31, 33, 


34 

Coburg, 

3, 4 

Cocktail, 

51 

Courage, 

56 

Creeper, 

80 

Cricket Ball, 

48, 49 

Croton Oil, 

If. 

Cyclops, 

3, 72,73 

D 

Dandy, 

49 

Darkness, 

2 

Deceiver, 

11 

Devil to Pay, 

9 

Diamond, 

4, 56 

Druid, 

69, 71, 72 

Dusty Bob, 

G8 


E. 


Elepco, 

18, 20, 34 

El look bailee, 

44 

Ensign, 

5 

Erebus, 

58 

Escape, 

59 

Evil Eye, 

67 

F. 

Fai'-y, 

38 

Fanny » 

10 

Fang -a- Ball ah, 

61 

Fluid Magnesia 

. 5 

Flyaway, 

3 

Foi mosa, 

44, 63, 64 

Fusilier, 

02, 64 

G. 

Ganymede, 

5, 51 

Gass, 

77 

Gianeus, 

14, 20, 23 

Glemnorc, 

15 

Golden Rein, 

03 

Goolbebar, 

7 1 

Great Western, 

35, 37 

Grey Surrey, 

8 

Grinder, 

8 

IL 

Hack fall, 

77 

Hark away, 

50 

Hesperus, 

12 

Hobson’s Choice, 69 

Holdfast, 

60, 01 


1 . 

If you Please, 5 

lt's-not-my-lcad, 50 

Jhuggers, 0, 7 

K. 

Kam Sing, Cl, Cl 

Kangaroo, 53 

Knight Templar, 42 


L. 

Little Breeches, 78 

Little Com kha, 24 

Little Wonder, 42 

Love not, 78 

M. 


Mabel, 

79 

Maharajah, 

77 

Malmsbury, 

35, 36, 37 

Marengo, 

62 

Marv, 

44, 63, 65 

Master George 

, G9 

Mavournecn, 

9, 10, U 

Mavnooth, 

11, 17, 23, 

25, 26 


Memory, 

77, 79 

MrMiicr, 

38, 39 

Merry Monarch, 22 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cooi.cn*. A correspondent obliged us some time ago with a short paper 

on the Coolcu anil two drawings. We have been unable lo turn 
them to account, from a partial accident to the manuscript, a id the 
paper being without signature we have had no means of communi- 
cating with the author. We believe we did gfcknow our friend at 
the time, hut his identity has escaped us. If lie will favour us with a 
line his paper shall appear in our next number. 

j, (j. F. — AVc reget that two failures with the lithographic prints, have 
prevented our giving the article in this number. The drawings were 
executed, hut the transfer was a failure owing to the extraordinary 
heat of the weather. They were subsequently re-done, but could not 
he coloured in time. 

11. — Wc should have given portraits of The (laid of the Inlands and 
Minuet, as a matter of course, could we have found any one com- 
petent to take them; hut the only artist in Calcutta (and he is a 
Native) who succeeds at all in this line, was absent from the Presi- 
dency while the horses were here. If the horses live we presume we 
shall see them again in the fall of the year, when we will try what 
can be done. Wc should wish to give the crack maiden of every 
season. 

Hint, — Wcare obliged for it, hut it was anticipated. The portrait was 
executed before Mr. 8. left for England and will appear in our 
next number. 

L. S. W. — Nos. I. and III., wc arc sorry to say are out of print; 
of No. II. and all the other numbers a few copies remain on hand. 

*T uvcn A n. — We will hear the subject in mind and not “ let it drop*' fill 
wc have elicited the desired information. 

A. F. M. — We look for the promised favour with much pleasure. Our 
correspondent will sec in this No. the interesting paper about which 
he enquires. 

A Subscriber, — Will sec that we have availed ourselves of his enclo- 
sure, and we hope to hear from him again. Can he not send us a 
plan of the Course ? 



W. R. — We have put the initials only of the signature because it is that of 
a friend who contributes a valuable paper in the present num- 
ber, and who lias subscribed himself by the same name for some 
years as a writer on sporting subjects. Perhaps our present cor- 
respondent when writing again will do us the favour of adopting 
another nom do guerre. 

Sandy. — The paper reached us too late, for this Number, but it shall 
appear in our next. 

Lbatiirh $TO( KiN<^fc— Ditto. We may mention that — owing to ar- 
rangements which will commence with our next number, and which 
we hope will give our Mofussil friends here and in the other 
Presidencies their copies about the time the Work is delivered in 
Calcutta — no manuscript will have a chance of insertion in the first 
approaching number, unless it reach us by the 15th of the month, — 
say of the months of March, June, September, and December, as 
the case may be. 
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GWALIOR, BUNDLEKTIUND, AND OUD1S ; 

OR, 

MY LAST SPORTING TOUR IN INDIA. 

GWALIOR. 

Oil the evening of the 3rd of November J 840, I proceeded 
from the hospitable mansion of Sir Richmond Simkuspcar and 
then took a linai leave of old Gwalior where I had resided four- 
teen long years. My servants, guns, tents, and horses, had been 
sent to Goran a, a village seated in a rather pretty valley on the 
Poorsa road about six miles .to the north. Though not in the 
habit of talking to myself, I could not help thinking' of Wharton’s 
apostrophe to the old city of’ Oxford as he stood on the bank 
of the Isis, and I caught myself paraphrasing it, as I cast a last 
glance at the celebrated fortress — 

Ye fretted pinnacles, ye fanes sublime, 

To towers that wear the mossy vest of time, 

Ye massive piles of old munificence, 

At once the pride of Tyrants and defence ; 

Ye dungeons dark, that, lengthening to the sight, 

To contemplation, step by step, invite ; 
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Ye low arch'd doors whereof the whispers clear 
Of crimes unseen have swept the prisoners' ear ; 

Ye temples dim, where pious dnty pays 
Her holy hymns of ever echoing praise ; 

Lo I your ft tend Westley from Oorana's vale, 

AVith a Mahratta fondness bids you hail ! 

Of that remarkable State prison, in which so many Princes 
have been immured, it is not iny intention to write, at least be- 
yond a few passing words. Tradition carries its romantic his- 
tory back to a period long before the birth of our Saviour. On 
the top of what was then a vast, but barren rock of sandstone, 
the sides of which were almost perpendicular, liv*d, nineteen 
bundled years ago, a celebrated devotee whose name was 
Gwali. According to the popular belief, two centuries after his 
death, ramparts w ere first raised on this hill by a Hindoo chief- 
tain who reigned at Delhi, and the new fortress was named after 
the departed saint. • Eight hundred years afterwards, tradition 
gave way to written accounts, or at all events to accounts of 
nicer accuracy, and we learn how that this place was seized by 
the Mahommedans A. D. 1230 ; how that Hunmyoon, the 
Mogul Emperor, resided for a time in it, and how the son of 
the unfortunate Dara Shikoh died in one of the dungeons of 
slow poison. Hie dungeons are still shown to visitors. The 
palace of the killadar was built in Shah Jehan’s reign by his 
general, Moozutfer Khan, and is remarkable only as showing 
the perfection in which the art of enamelling was understood at 
that period. The interior displays no elegance. In this our day 
it has been converted into quarters for the officer in charge of* 
the garrison, and its rooms, in respect of furniture, rejoice in 
the possession of a toon-wood table and a couple of chairs. 
Alas, for the mutability of all things mundane! Some sagaci- 
ous tourist, — T think Titz-Plinv of Gwalior, but I am not sure, — 
once exclaimed, u what riddles arc men !” Yes, they ore riddles 
and so are women — but who is so great a riddle as old Time ? 

4th. — Oorqgia , 6 miles. — The preserved grass-lands here 
during the months of October and September are celebrated for 
bustard-shooting. These noble birds, after the rainy season, 
leave the Kolet, Rye, and Behut table-land, and settle down 
in the fine roussa grass of this little valley. They feed on the 
oily seeds of this grass. I have seen as many as twelve toge- 
ther peeping just above the high standing grass. When I arriv- 
ed the grass had been cut and stacked and the birds had in 
consequence left. Bagged a buck antelope.* 

* Those who know the real name of me, W. R., will hardly accuse me of in- 
justice towards the doctors y yet truth, like murder, will 4 out* even from my, to 
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5th. — Rattora , 10 miles. — Crossed over the Sencechara 
hill, where a great fair is annually held by the Mahrattus and 
came on the roussa grass-lands of Rattora also famous for 
bustards. Good antelope shooting here. Wounded a buck, 
but the pace he kept up beat my Atfghan pony, Dowd A' hart, 
after a good run of half an hour. Bagged a brace of the large 
grouse. 

6'th. — Rellony , 10 miles — is seated on the right bank of the 
Ahsin river. Antelope, geese and coolen may be met with. Saw 
one buck. 

7th. — Poorsa , 10 miles. — This is a small military station 
occupied by a wing of an infantry corps of the Gwalior Con- 
tingent, and a village in the neigh Ixmrhood is remarkable for a 
little “ untoward” affair, which should be mentioned. Singular 
as the statement must appear to those who knew the turbulent 
character of* both the peasantry and soldiery of Gwalior in the 
palmy days of Junkojee Scindea, yet the fact is, that only once 
has a drop of blood been effused in any engagement, tumult or 
a. (Iray ; — only once lias a shot been tired since the battle of 
Maharajpoor. That unfortunate affair was occasioned by 
over-ofliciousness and ignorance which nyght have led to 
a very serious popular rising. The people of this district 
are for the most part Jauts, distinct in religion and lan- 
guage altogether, therefore, from the Mahrattas whom, as their 
conquerors, they thoroughly detest. The relish with which they 
slaughtered iu cold blood some of the fugitives of the Gwalior 
army after the battle of Maharajpoor was in no degree disguised. 
Over these people, alike courageous and insubordinate, a Mah- 
ratta amil is placed, a very small satellite of authority when 

them, ever partial pen. Well, then, until the organization of the new Contingent 
1811, there never was a medico at Gwalior, during the la^t *10 years, “ learned” 
ns “ physicians” as all of them of course were, who had any knowledge of practical 
chemistry or any idea of geology, save, what is understood as a Scotch smattering of 
pebbles. Now, Dr. Tranter at Mohidpoor, an uncovenanted officer, whose great 
abilities as an agricultural, or in plain words, as a practical chemist, are not suffi- 
ciently known to Government, has invented a machine for the purpose of expressing 
oil from the roussa grass from which a finer, purer, and more valuable article is 
obtained than even that manufactured at Mundleisur. The mode of expressing at 
Gwalior is so wretched, that the oil is thick, filthy, and offensive to the smell, ami, 
therefore, is not much used as an embrocation. But the late re-organization of the 
Contingent sent nine medical officers to Gwalior, some of whom have attainments to 
qualify them to become very useful. Who will say that the Otaheite sugar-cane 
which grows so luxuriantly at Jubblepoor cannot thrive in the rich sugar-cane soil 
of Juksoulee ? Who will pronounce that there are not, as yet undiscovered because 
unexplored, valuable coal beds at Berye and at Rye ? 
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revolving round the khomavisdar, or chief collector of the dis- 
trict ; but as the khomavisdars live at court to bask in the sun- 
shine of royalty, this jack in office is by no means diliident in 
applying the screw in revenue affairs. lie does that work zeal- 
ously, if not wisely ; his only difficulty is to get troops to back 
his exactions. It so happened, that immediately after a detach- 
ment of the Contingent arrived at Poorsa a dispute arose between 
the amil and the zeeuiindars. The amil went to the officer 
in charge of the detachment, (for an entire regiment had not 
then been raised,) who, unfortunately mistaking his position 
and duty, acted on this oflicial’s requisition and led his men 
against the refractory zeeuiindars. An engagement ensued, 
some of the villagers with arms in their hands were either killed 
or wounded, while the commanding officer received a terrific 
sword-cut on his forehead. Such rencontres, which if allowed 
would justly bring the greatest odium on Lord Ellenborough’s 
settlement of this country, and which without previous inquiry by 
our political authorities as in this instance, cannot on any princi- 
ple of fairness be justified, have been prohibited by peremptory 
orders from Colonel Slceman and the late Brigadier Stubbs. 

The district of Poorsa is either traversed or bounded by 
three rivers, the Chumbul, the Kuharee, and the Ahsin, and has, 
if not very extensive, yet pretty and diversified prospects, especi- 
ally during the autumn when the land is covered with cotton, 
joar, bajra, urlmr, and various kinds of millet. The soil, never- 
theless, is not favourable for the spring cultivation as there is no 
irrigation from wells, the water lying as far as 120 feet from the 
surface. IN or are there any tanks, at least none that hold water 
so late as November. For antelope shooting this district would 
delight the heart of a sportsman if he will wait till the autumn 
crops have been cut. Till then these beautiful animals lie in the 
urhur fields and are seldom seen. That excellent sportsman Clu- 
nie, better known in your Review as Kandaharoe , , whose earlier 
education was passed among the red-deer and roe-buck on the 
highlands of Scotland, I met at Poorsa, and he readily agreed to 
accompany me the next two marches. 

8th. — Goormee , 10 miles. — No quail or any game except 
antelope, and they w r ere screened from our view by the standing 
corn. The country people were very civil and seemed to like the 
highlander very much, and, knowing his weak point, talked to 
him a good deal about leopards. Clunie had, a few days pre- 
viously, bagged a pair of leopards, male and female, in an 
adjoining ravine, himself on foot and alone. Perhaps, because l 
had a party of gendarmes about me whom the good old minister 
of Gwalior had insisted on accompanying me on my excursion, 
the conversation directed to me by a zeemindar was on assess- 
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ments and crops. "Wo have,” said one of the farmers of 
Peepree, "only one friend and we have seen little of him of late.” 
I reflected a little while and replied, “ I suppose you allude to 
the amil !” whereupon the by-standers began to laugh like fun. 
"No, Sir,” rejoined the old man, “ I did not mean the pundit — 
he is hard enough — we have no wells in this country, our only 
friemd is the rain.” The Mahrattas of the present day, precisely 
like their ancestors 350 years ago, have no men of business 
except pundits who are Malnatta brahmins. It is not of course 
that the Mahrattas, who are not of the priesthood, have not the 
average amount of natural ability, or that some might not become 
great scholars if they chose, but all literary attainments, even 
such common ones as reading and writing, are voted low. A 
happy change is likely to take place through the influence of the 
mild and benevolent advisers of the existing Government, Colonel 
Slecman and Sir Richmond Sliakespear. What Sivajee and his 
successors down to Junkojce Scindoa scorned, the little Gyajee 
Srindca has been taught to love. Already he reads Ilindec, can 
write the Mahratta character, and is eager to commence Persian. 
Besides instruct ion intended to improve and enlarge his under- 
standing, he is judiciously taught those exercises which it is to be 
hoped will direct his taste and render him popular. Those 
exercises arc riding, shooting, and the use of the spear, in which 
last art Mahrattas above all other men so greatly excel. 

9th. — Perprre, 10 miles. — Midway between this place and 
Gormee is a fine grass plain on which antelope lie. There Kandn- 
haree knocked over two does, a right and left shot, in good 
style. Neither to-day nor yesterday could 1 get a shot. My 
friend now returned to Poorsa and l proceeded on alone. 

10th. — Bhind, 12 miles. — This was at one time a well- 
built town, but is now mostly in ruins. It is seated on a fine 
open plain. Here formerly was the great J hi nsi grass-preserve, 
or grass expressly kept for the use of the State bullocks used 
for dragging the artillery guns. Capital antelope shooting in 
the grass. Bagged a couple of # gcese, five couple of wild-fowl and 
rolled over tw r o black bucks and one doe ; the three, however, 
got into the joar cultivation which stood seven feet high, and 
one only was brought in. The sport is magnificent here in 
J aniiary. Some miles to the south of Bhind is the fortress of 
Gohud noted for a protracted siege maintained in 1707 by the 
Jauts against the Mahrattas under Rugonath Rao, uncle to the 
Peishwa. After the garrison had nearly expended their ammu- 
nition they offered the enemy three lacs of rupees to march away, 
which offer was gladly accepted. A round shot went clean 
through the palace wall and the hole is somewhat boastfully 
pointed out to visitors by the Mahratta cicerone. The sports- 
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mail will find good snipe-shooting at Gohud and Etounda, and 
numerous antelope around. 

11th. — Belou, 10 miles. — Antelope and* grey partridges, 
the latter very numerous about the ravines, are to be met with 
on the way. Bagged a buck. The heat was too great to beat 
up the partridges. Belou is in an abominable hole and com- 
pletely surrounded by ravines. Not far from it resides the free- 
booter Pertaub Sing, whose security consists in the prodigious 
ravines which encircle his little fortress, and which enable him to 
escape from any force that may be sent against him. 

12th. — Bone, 12 miles. — The road lies now below, now 
above, ravines all the way rendering the journey very annoying. 
Cross od the river Scinde. Rone is a part of Scindea’s ceded dis- 
trict, and is under the very able management of Captain Ross. 
Antelope are to be found towards the East It is a remarkable 
fact that, on the left side of the river, there is no irrigation from 
wells for the reason already stated, while on this, the Mchomi 
or right side, irrigation is common, the water being found as 
near as ten feet from the surface. The soil on either side is 
similar, chiefly sand and hunker. 

13th. — Mehona , 6 miles. — This is the chief village in the 
Kuchwyeghur district which till ceded to the British Government 
was the terror of all travellers whose occupations led them 
thither. Near the village is a military station occupied by troops 
of the Contingent. The site was much more judiciously chosen 
here than at Poorsa ; but the country is not enlivened by groves 
of the mango tree as the latter is. The cultivation is very tine. 
First rate antelope shooting is here in January. The real Irish 
hospitality of “ the Colonel,” once so long known as Paddy, who 
commands the station, discouraged my passion for ball-shooting 
this day. 

l4th. — Lahitr , 7 miles. — Saw a large herd of antelope and 
got two shots without bringing either to account, except indeed 
in ascribing the result to Irish entertainment which will, however, 
explained by physiologists, affect; the cerebrum. Beautiful joar 
cultivation, but no quail in it. 

15th. — Duboi , 16 miles. — Splendid crops all along this 
march. A buck antelope grazing by himself was bagged. 
Came afterwards on a flock of wild geese and Eley’s A. A. A. 
tumbled over a couple. Towards the west are the Scundah hills 
where a tiger may be occasionally seen, and where numerous 
leopards have there abiding place. 

16th. — Pundokur , 10 miles. — This village has also been 
ceded to us by Scindea as well as the districts of Bhandere and 
Mehona on either side. For the first time the traveller beholds 
at the distance of ten miles some of the curiously shaped hills 
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of Bundlekhund scarped as they are into all manner of shapes 
by the unerring hand of nature. Here a chain of unequal hills 
is seen to cross a valley, there insulated hills of beautiful forms, 
some conical topped with little temples, some terminating abruptly 
in a sharp precipice, and others appear cut so as to resemble u 
camel’s back. Not the least curious fact is, that, while many of 
the drills of Gwalior are sandstone, t’lose in the adjoining pro- 
vince of Bundlekhund, north of the Vyndhian range, are all 
composed of felspar and quartz, — are veins in fact running 
out of the vast granite bed below, which bed is no where covered 
in Bundlekhund by any stratified rock. The Vyndhian range, 
as is well-known, is all sand-stone. Accordingly, the celebrated 
waterfalls of Revvah which are on this range run into the granite 
plain of Bundlekhund out of which plain these hills of felspar 
and quartz, of which I am now writing, arise. Geologists 
suppose that the Vyndhian range is the remains of a sand- 
stone bed that once covered the whole of the present im- 
mense bed of granite, but washed off by the floods of uncounted 
ages leaving nothing except the range. In many parts of 
Bundlekhund there arc numerous dikes of basalt, but this basalt 
never rises into rocks.* By Punrokur passes the Phohooj river. 
I saw no game except grey partridges. Shot 4 brace. 

17 th . — B hand ere, 10 miles. — The Phohooj river runs by 
this very old and decayed town, where may be still scon remains 
of handsome mosques and Hindoo temples. Mr. M., an un- 
covenanted civilian, the assistant superintendent of the district, 
resides here ; and, himself a sportsman, all travellers bent on 
sport are sure while halting to be regaled with good cheer by this 
gentleman. 

18th. — Seersye , 10 miles. — A half dried tank here held a 
number of wild ducks, and except those aquatics, I saw no game. 

19th. — Jhansi , 10 miles. On the way the Phohooj is 
again crossed, and thorn jungle which abounds so greatly in this 
principality elsewhere is now first seen. Ravine deer and snipe 
would fully engage the attention of the shooter on this marcii. 
For myself 1 was tod anxious to meet my friends at Jhansi to 
permit of my disturbing beast or bird. Here terminated so much 
of my excursion as is connected with Gwalior, and should the 
reader be struck with the poverty of appearances for a sportsman 
from the account I have given, the fact should be borne in mind 
that the crops were standing, and that there are no lakes or even 

* The great Gwalior hill on which stands the fortress is composed of sandstone 
with a few boulders of basalt. The hills between the fort and camp are covered with 
basalt, and all the stones below are basaltic boulders. The only other rock about 
Gwalior is the indurated iron clay slate having magnetic powers. 
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jheels in that portion of Gwalior that I had traversed. As re- 
gards quail, scarcely a bird had arrived from the north ; however 
the prospect is better in Bundlekhund. 


BHUNDLEKHUND. 


“ all that gave 

Promise of pleasure, peril of a grave/ ’ 

Byron. 

Bnndlekhuncl is a country of jungle and snipe-j heels. Such 
a description of it is novel and certainly not so flattering as that 
which was once plagiarised from Burke by a former Deputy 
Secretary to the Government of India who wrote under the sig- 
nature of lndophilus, nevertheless such is this country, and well 
calculated it is to occasion the liveliest joy to the hog trotter . 1 

had intended to detail briefly the true relation of* the cause of 
the Boondela insurrection of 1841-2 and 3, which never has 
been as yet fully given to the public , and - perhaps never will 
be; but subsequent reflection convinces me that the subject is 
hardly a fit one for the pages of a Sporting Review. Jiian si 
— to return to my story — is the most flourishing town in the 
province and is subject, as everybody knows, to a Mahratta 
bramin whose ancestor was in the Peishwa’s service. It appears 
little to the credit of our Government that the once large, popu- 
lous, and wealthy towns of Banda and Calpee ceded to us when 
they were the most opulent places in Bundlekhund are little bet- 
ter than ruins as compared with this neat and modern capital. 
The fort is said to be of considerable strength though not so 
much so us that at Sumpter. Fourteen miles west of Jhansi, 
at the village Dunira, is the finest snipe shooting in Upper India. 
Public business prevented me from going there, but 1 am told 
that the crack shots of the 17th Regt. now at Jhansi have made 
rare havoc of the long-bills. On the slips of rice cultivation 
around the town of Jhansi is very tolerable sport, as also at 
JBuchrai and Rijowli in the neighbourhood. Bustards are 
numerous in the rainy season on the adjoining hilly ground; there 
likewise are ravine deer, hares, and partridges. The seven 
streams of the Betwa at Orcha afford mahseer fishing to those 
who like the sport or rather to those very few r people who 
understand it, while to the lovers of archaeological wonders the old 
capital of Theree will be attractive. 

23d Nov . — Burwa Sagor, 14 miles.— Having taken leave 
of my friends at Jhansi I marched to Burwa Sagor. The lake 
here is said to be 18 miles in circumference at this season and 
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25 just after the cessation of the rains! Burwa Sagor is the 
principal village of a pergunnah which comprises 25 other vil- 
lages, and the whole are under a raooktear. Jutting over the 
embankment of the lake is an old baronial castle, the walls of 
which are pierced for matchlocks. It is defended by an outwork. 
This village, like almost every other village or hamlet in Bun- 
dlekhund, is singularly neat. Nowhere have I ever seen in India 
such clean looking fronts as the houses display in this province. 
This is owing to their being built of red brick and, the principal 
ones at least, ornamented with stucco. To the sportsman it is 
material to know that the Novvgong side of the lake affords the 
best sport. Bagged 37 couple of snipe and 2 of wild-fowl. 

24th. — Pirtfpoor , 12 miles. — This begins the Theree princi- 
pality. Not a snipe was found on the lake, but on the rice 
cultivation I shot 16 J couple. 

25th. — fiomori and 1 Burana, 12 miles. — A very fine lake 
is opposite Burana, the better halting place is Bomori. This 
lake is fed by two broad and deep rivulets, and is literally covered 
with swarms of geese and wild-fowl. Behind Burana is a pre tty 
paik-like valley covered with groves of the mango and mowa 
trees, and far beyond the lake is seen a fine avenue of the came 
trees. Tej Sing, the old Rajah of Theree, now gathered to his 
fathers, built a temple here to Mahadeo, and there are five 
smaller temples dedicated to Bhowannee. Bagged 4 geese, 3 
couple of ducks, and 26 £ of snipe. 

26th. — HcLjong, 12 miles. — The two last mtl”s of this 
inarch passes through a fine wooded tract. No shooting here. 

27th. — Theree, called also Teeluirnghur, 10 miles, is the 
modern capital of the principality of that name. Proceeding 
from Belgong to this city the traveller passes on his rig] it hand 
side a curious bowdee erected at the expense ox the wife of Rajah 
Bickcrmajeet who reigued at Theree some years ago. This 
singular well forms the centre of the Ranee’s palace, the sitting 
and sleeping chambers being constructed around and above it. At 
some distance in the same garden is a smaller palace which was 
occupied by her husband. Strange, though perhaps not incon- 
venient, this oriental custom of having detached pi. laces for man and 
wife. Rajah Tej Sing who built the temple at Burana was the 
younger brother of Bickermajeet and succeeded him at his death. 
The present rajah, a minor, is a son of Hindee Sa, a cousin of 
the tw r o brothers above and o^ the same Bijeena family. They 
are all descendants of the celebrated Birsing Deo who ordered 
62 great works to be commenced ori that day and hour which 
his priest pronounced to be eminently ‘ lucky.’ Of those works 
the fortress of Dhamonee is one and that of Jhansi is another. 
The present minister of Theree is Muzboot Sing, a scion of one of 
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the oldest Bondela faftiilies and son of Rajah Bickermajeet's 
prime minister, and if popular belief is to be relied on, he feels a 
strong hereditary interest in the welfare of the young chief, his 
master. Except a few foreign troops ( purdesees ) who keep 
guard at the palace and a few horsemen for state purposes, this 
principality lias no regular army ; but as head of his clan the 
rajah can call in the aid of thousands who have to this day lost 
none of their attachment to feudalism. Boondela adults are all 
agriculturists and almost all who own 20 rupees possess a match- 
lock which in times of peace is slung in their houses. Land is 
given rent-free or on favourable terms to a certain number of 
retainers, and also to such as are required for police duty who 
receive in addition 3 rupees a month ; but for any national enter- 
prise each village furnishes its quota. An army like this, 
wearing no uniform and owning no officers is formidable for 
guerilla warfare on the borders of its own country at least, from 
the immense woody tracts into which it can retreat and disperse 
at pleasure. 

There are two good jlieels near the town off which is excel- 
lent snipe shooting. Shot 35 couple. 

28th. — Kullianpoor, 20 miles. — Public business and a 
desire to see Scindea’s military station at Lullutpoor directed my 
way through this poorly cultivated tract. There appeared to be 
no game. 

29th. — Lullutpoor , 10 miles. — Among the connoisseurs 
and tourists of that fine force known as the Gwalior Contingent, 
a great question has arisen and is still agitating the public mind 
of Moorar.* The question is, whether Lullutpoor or Seepree is 
the fairest portion of Scindea’s dominions. Faction indeed once 
endeavoured to bring Augur, a new military station in Gwalior, 
into the dispute, but the attempt has been since entirely and very 
properly abandoned. I trust l commit no serious breach of con- 
fidence when I record that the gallant D, C. 6 r. of the north- 
west provinces and his Fidus Achates during a recent tour to these 
Arcadian regions gave their influential opinions, to the great 
mortification of some of the connoisseurs, in favor of Lullutpoor. 
Happy people to enjoy air so pure and to behold things so beau- 
tiful m two adjoining districts ! From a burning desire to put 
this question at rest, 1 have taken the utmost pains in coming to a 
decision* Well, then, for genius in the art of building and for 
an enchanting character about tl ^gardens Seepree clearly carries 
the palm. The portico erected by Brigadier Orlando Stubbs is 
as fine as anything, of its kind, about the great palace of the 

* * Moorar' is tbe name of tbe head-quarters of the Contingent, corrupted 
from Oomrar, a celebrated beauty, whose spirit still hovers there. 
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Alhambra ; but for living beauty which doubtless solely guided 
or carried away the judgment of the said I), C. G. and hie 
Achates, the wreath of roses must be worn at Lullutpoor, and 
that is to be the token of superiority : — 

u In that bright circle young Selina grew, 

A lovelier nymph the pencil never drew, 

For the fond Graces form’d her easy mien, 

And Heaven’s soft azure in her eye was seen. 

She seem'd a rose-bud, when it first receives 
• The genial sun in its expanding leaves.’’ 

It will be seen, therefore, that, disregardful of the conse- 
quence that awaits my poor memory at Soepree, 1 give a bold 
plumper for Lullutpoor and the garland to young Selina. 

Nov. 30th. Dec. 1st, and 2nd and 3rd halted. 

4th Dec. — Uanpoor , 24 miles. — This is the little capital of 
Murdun Sing, son of the unfortunate Moor Pylad, the late 
Chunderee Kajah, whose territories were conquered by Col. 
Baptiste Pilose, late a distinguished officer in Scindea’s army. 
He was the son of Michael Filose who served under General De 
Boigne. Baptiste, by which name he is better known left four 
grandsons who now reside at Gwalior, and property estimated at 
120,000£, a moiety of which was in Company’s paper. These 
people are Neapolitans by descent. From Banpoor a beautiful 
view of Theree and Maroomur can be had. The latter place is 
famous for the temples of the Purwar tribe, people who never eat 
food or drink a drop of water when the sun is below the horizon. 

5th. — Theree, 8 miles. — I returned to Theree to shoot 
snipe, but no sooner had I got my gun in readiness than * the 
gold-stick/ or master of the Court ceremonies, waited on 
me with a respectful request from the minister, that, as 
the Queen-dowager had breathed her last two days ago, 

I would not disturb the universal grief by shooting. I had 
not previously heard of the old lady’s death, and my answer 
of course was that I would not shoot. Though I have visited 
Theree only four times, on two of those occasions it strangely 
happened that a queen died ; the former time was when I 
came here with Mr Holyoak, as he was called, in March 
1843. With Mr Towlinson, in Dombey and Son , I begin 
to think < there’s a fate in it.’ However, I passed the 
day in looking at temples. The handsomest is one unfinished, 
building at the expense of ^princess now living in the palace. 
Outside the walls of the city is the Bindrabund temple erected 
by Rajah Bahadoor, another brother of Bickermajeet. I must 
not omit to state that during five days after the death of a prince 
or princess all shops must be closed, and no business whatever 
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can be transacted. This law applies to grain dealers, so that if a 
native has not flour for making his daily bread he must borrow 
from a neighbour. The only exception made is in favour of 
travellers. When European gentlemen halt at Theree, the rajah 
generally sends them some vegetables and fruit from his garden. 
The i gold stick/ however, explained that even that little mark 
of attention could not be shown at a time of mourning. Whilst 
riding through the city I observed a great number of people 
with no moustache or beard and not a few with no hair on their 
head, and I saw several barbers very busy 1 polishing of F hair. I 
knew well enough that Hindoos when they lose a very near re- 
lative arc shaved in this manner as a sign of mourning, but see- 
ing so many scare-crow looking people amused me, and I asked 
the cause.'** “ Why, Sir,” said the man, “ have we not lost our 
mother ?” All the relatives of the deceased queen are considered 
unclean during 13 days, and no Hindoo, not even the family 
doctor, would touch any part of their person, for during that 
period the soul of the departed is supposed to hover around the 
ashes. On the 14th dny it is said to ascend and appear before 
the judgment seat of Jum, the great judge of the immortal j^art 
of mankind, who disposes of it according to its merits. 

6th. — ■ Karrce, 7 miles, is a fine village seated on the de- 
clivity of a hill in front of a pretty lake. Though only four or 
five miles fiom the high roads leading to Saugor, Novvgong, and 
Jhansi, this good shooting ground is not known ; nay, I believe, 
that the existence of a lake here is unknown to sportsmen. Bag- 
ged 24 J- couple of snipe. There is a Purwar temple in the 
village*. 

7t!i . — TL cited, Shot five couple of snipe, beat for hares but 
saw none. 

8th. — ?f?rjna, 6 miles. — Midway between Karree and this 
place are two jheelsor small lakes named Mowai and Popowni se- 
parated by the high road leading to Nowgong. At Mujna like- 
wise is a jhcel. Bagged at these three places, 2 geese and 14 J 
couple of snipe. It need hardly be observed that sportsmen 
have great opportunities of picking up information by familiar 
intercourse with the people. There is always something inter- 
esting, not to say absolutely necessary, to learn regarding their 
superstitious veneration for particular animals and birds. Every- 
body has he&rd of the murder of two officers at Muttra, because 
they happened not to know that^^ monkeys they shot were held 
sacred I remember when a Srahommedan servant of mine 
shofr ai peafowl near Gwalior, which circumstance led to about a 
hundred villagers sallying out with bludgeons to assail all my 
and nothing could have saved some of our heads but for 
the thorough knowledge of the language of my companion, 
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R* W. E., who assured the enraged people that the man should be 
severely punished, and he kept his word. There are, however, birds 
which if not actually sacred like the peafowl are, nevertheless, 
regarded by Hindoos with such affection that to shoot them is 
offensive ; among these is the syrus, which not coming within 
the category of game, ought not to be shot. It happened that 
two sportsmen, very young ones it is presumed, going from 
Saugor to Nowgong with the General, shot two tame syrus. As 
I, some few davs fol 'owing, was approaching these lakes a 
respectable locking zecmindar walked up to me and, with a 
pitinhle countenance, said “ there are plenty of w'ild-fowl to 
shoot, and if you proceed into the jungle you will find deer, but 
no luck can happen to us if the syrus are shot/* — and then he 
went on to tell me how that two sahibs had shol!% couple of 
tho ; c lirds. Syrus arc always seen in piirs. I mean the male 
is always near the female, ar.d such is said to be the attachment 
of the female that on the male meeting w ith a violent death she 
sends forth the mo-t pi rcing cries, hovers around the dead bird, 
and soon pines to death. For those reasons the Hindoos say 
that the love of the syrus emblemizes, as it were, the state, or 
what perhaps ought to be the state, of wedded life among them. 

9th. — Serhtmpoor , 4 miles. — The sportsman should go first 
to the Bitter ica l ike on which when I visited it were myriads 
of w ild pmese and d;:cks, but a pant is necessary to get within 
range. There wore not many snip-' this season. From Bittcrwa 
I w°nt to Jeittal jhcel and, concluded a very pleasant day’s 
spoil around the u lagoon” of Serhumpnor. Bagged 5 geese, 
3 couple of ducks, and 21 1 couple of snipe. A servant of mine 
skylarking in a shockingly riikelty punt w as very nearly drown- 
ed. The narrow little boat capsized and sunk, tumbling into the 
deep both the servant and the waterman of the village w T ho was 
with him. The former was rescued just in time by the latter, 
but was totally insensible during three hours afterwards. It was 
difficult to avoid laughing to see the first step taken by bis compa- 
nions, fallow servants, to restore animation. Up they whipped his 
legs in the air and down went his head — to iet the water 
escape the more easily fom the mouth ! After he had been car- 
ried to Serkumpoor I asked him what sum of money he intend- 
ed to give the waterman, a poor naked wretch, for saving his life. 
tl Give, Sir, what can I give, I am a poor man myself.” This is 
a characteristic of blackee, gawhere you will. 

10th. — Band \ called aW> aft^r its fortress Buldeognrh , 7 
miles. — On the road to Band the sportsman should visit Juttera , 
and should tike care not to say Juttaira , or he will be taken 
12 miles out of his way. From Juttera he should go to Jinna - 
ghwr } and if his object be entirely sport he need not hurry to 
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reach the fine lake at Band, for he will find no sport there. 
Bagged at those two places 18 couple of snipe. Band is a well 
built town and said to contain 7000 inhabitants. It is com- 
manded or defended by Buldeogurh, a fortress erected by Rajah 
Bickermajeet. This castle is built of large slabs of granite and 
is accessible only by a narrow and circuitous flight of steps. It 
stands on a hill which forms the natural embankment of the lake, 
and the pretty little turret that surmounts the whole adds much 
to the beauty of the building. 

11th. — Narainpoor , 6 miles. — A lake here and a much 

larger one at Alvar, half-way, give employment to the shooter. 
Scarcely any snipe this season at these lakes, but u no end” of 
geese.. Bagged 4 geese and couple of long bills. 

V2ff\0-Laar f 3 miles. — As this lake is not fed by any ri- 
vulet, and as very little rain had fallen, all the rice fields had been 
ploughed up a month earlier than usual from the want of water to 
preserve the rice, so that the extensive stubble (on which M \ J3. 
used to teach ‘ the boys/ to shoot snipe during that glorious 
time for sportsmen when the Boondelas sung — ‘ to your tents*- — ,) 
was nowhere. Notwithstanding, the little lake of Laar afforded 
clipping sport. Bagged 3 geese and 36 couple of snipe. 

13th, halted. — Occupied all day in reading letters and 
newspapers from the dear little island. 

14th. — Dcgoah, 3 miles.- — I have always regarded the 
shooting ground here as especially my own, it having been dis- 
covered by me when the insurrection was very hot. It may be 
surpassed by the lake of JBurragong, but is not equalled by any 
other in the Theree principality. The rice stubble is the place, 
and, when you have cleared that, try the edges of the lake. 
Bagged 1 goose and 43 couple of snipe. 

15th. — Buiragong , 5 miles. — The head-quarters of the 

snipe, but first a word as respects the village. It is the Birming- 
ham of the Theree principality and is celebrated, therefore, for 
the manufacture of matchlocks, which really are very cheap and 
beautiful. For 2£ sterling a yjery fair article can be had. 
Care should be taken to use country powder for country guns, 
for, if Pigou's manufacture fills the large powder chamber of 
these guns, the chance is the shooter will find his right collar 
bone fractured. There is a school and a well-attended one here. 
I. counted 45 scholars all seated in a circle. In each boy’s hand 
was a bbard, the size of a slate, painted red, and a pen made of 
wood which was dipped in a solution of chalk. They were all 
doing their respective sums of cyphering and counting aloud, 
$«k| all see-sawing their bodies backwards and forwards after the 
Itytfst approved manner in English schools, that particular motion 
l suppose stimulating the organ of figures in the brain* In the 
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centre of the circle, where 45 different sums, perhaps were being 
worked aloud at the same time by as many scholars, sat Mr. 
Pedagogue with a long bamboo in his hand, with which he 
tapped rather sharply such scholars as seemed nearly silent. 
The noise reminded me of Babel. I made a motion for silence, 
and the boys curious to know what 1 intended to say became 
quite silent on which I said — “ Boys, read louder, louder !” — the 
joke seemed to be caught, they screamed, drowned Pedagogue’s 
voice, and became mutinous. 1 continued w louder, louder !” 
when the boys themselves vociferated “ louder, louder” till a per- 
fect tumult arose, and I rode away. Some of the lads after wards 
came to my tent and got a tip. 

This day was bitterly cold and rain fell after I arrived at 
my tent, nevertheless, 1 walked to the fine rice stubble; unfavour- 
able as appearances were. There was, however, no approaching 
a bird. The snipe rose in whills 60, 80 yards, and perhaps 
longer distances before me, so that after being drenched with 
rain and covered with mud I brought home 1J couple. With a 
warm sun and little wind 1 consider Burragong good for 50 
couple the first day. 

17th, halted. — Heavy rains fell in the night, but old 
Phoebus peeped out at intervals during the day. Still a north- 
wester blew. As I could not halt another day I determined to 
set to work at once. Whiffs after whiffs rose on the least noise, 
so that there was nothing but the whirligig sort of shooting like- 
ly to answer. By this term I mean aiming a foot at least be- 
fore the object, pulling the trigger sharp, and trusting a good 
deal to — luck! A leisurely adjustment of, the gun, a light 
finger, and what shooters, call u giving your bird fair play,” will 
not do in a gale of wind. At 3 r. m. not a snipe was to be 
seen, though hundreds perhaps had gone off in whiffs, and I 
thought I had been very lucky when I counted 18 couple of 
snipe, 2 brace of quail, and 2 couple of ducks. In 1845 on this 
veiy ground a young friend and myself between 11 a. m. and 
4 p. m., shot 136 head of gamq, but Phoebus and not Eolus pre- 
sided on that occasion. The sportsman can proceed to the lake 
of Gohra on the right side of the Dessaun, or follow my route 
which I think is the best. 

18th . — Nunnee Theree, via Dcgoah is 12 miles, direct it is 
10. — Tried the rice cultivation at Degoah again, and shot 23 J 
couple of snipe off' it. The jheel at Nunnee Tlieree, this season, 
held no game. 

19th. — Dargoak, 12 miles.— Jungle all the way, there is 
no road, but a cart may be pulled along. Two snipe jheels, one 
here and the other at Koolreyla on the road. Shot 2 geese, 3 
couple of teal and 17 couple of snipe. 
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20th.^Meer<^oor, 10 miles. — A fine village and large 
lake though few snipe on the latter. Bagged 1 goose, 3 couple 
©f teal, 3 brace of quail, and 4 couple of snipe. 

21st. — Dehree> 12 miles. — Capital sport to be had on this 
lake. I did not arrive on the ground much before noon and at 
fiPk m. I had shot 37 couple of snipe and one of teal. This 
is a very large village, about a mile long, and forms part of the 
private estate of Rao Pertaub Sing. He lives in a miserable 
nouse and spends all his income in keeping up a set of insolent 
retainers. Though there were as many as forty grain dealers' 
houses, I could not buy any supplies till 9 o'clock at night. 
When asked the reason, the grain dealers said that all the grain 
belonged to the Rao sahib and he had given no order. My 
servants went to the Rao and told him that, perhaps, he did not 
know that their master is * an English gentleman/ That is not 
always, it must be added, an appeal to the good-breeding so 
much as to the good sense of the chiefs, for what is the use, 
they are apt to say, of causing annoyance to a Feringhee ? But 
why or wherefore I know not, Mr Pertaub Sing rather prided 
himself on holding an English gentleman very cheap. “ An 
English gentleman ! did you say," was his reply, “ why, there 
are a thousand of them over the way there, at Nowgong." 
Now, blackee, does not like a sneer to be directed at his own 
master though he cares nothing for all the reproaches that may 
be hurled at his master’s brethren. The rejoinder which my 
servants made my innate modesty induces me to withhold, but it 
concluded with this biting sarcasm — “ my master may wish to 
call on your highness, if your highness will let us know where 
your palace is," at the same time looking contemptuously fit his 
novel. Eventually lie allowed the grain to be sold, but his in- 
civility prevented my halting another day which I should like to 
have done. 1 took no notice whatever of the man’s rudeness. A 
hurkaru of the Theree miuister overheard the discussion, and re- 
ported the affair to his master who forwarded Rao Pertaub such a 
tickler in the shape of a letter tljat his 6 highness’ sent subse- 
quently his younger brother and his de wan about 100 miles to 
make ample apologies to me. I accepted them and gave a note to 
that effect, desiring the deputation to say to Pertaub Sing, that I 
considered his conduct too absurd to notice. Without my note 
of pardon the minister would have fined the scamp heavily. 

22nd.— Ramnugyer, 4 miles. — Leaving Dheree a mile 
and a' half’s journey takes the traveller to the Duneyla 
lake which I did not try, but proceeded to Kissenpoor where, 
for the size of the place, is excellent shooting. Shot 29 
Connie of snipe and 2 brace of quail. Nothing but ducks 
at Ramnugger. The lakes hitherto visited, except that at Burwa 
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Saugor, are all in the Theree principality, and few arc known to 
our sportsmen, and few elsewhere are better. 

28rd. — A diet, 8 miles. — The Dessaun river separates the 
last named states from that of Punnah, and was crossed this day 
opposite Achet, a village belonging to the Chicari Rajah. Two 
Madras otticers were shooting here, and they invited me, a 
stranger, to dine with them. The Madras sen ants do not un- 
derstand the Ilindoostaneo language, but speak rather odd Eng- 
lish, and are a little more off-hand in their conversation to their 
superiors than the quiet Jlindoostanee. One of these servants 
came up to me and inquired what sport 1 had. I replied, and 
then 1 asked what sport his master had seen. ‘ O, Sir, very 
hanthome I assure you, very handsome, ’ and he entered into 
particulars with a gaiety of manner w hich surprised and pleased 
me. His master is a well-known tiger shot, — Capt. H. of the 
7th Madras Cavalry. 

24th. — Nov'yong , 8 miles. — This is our new military can- 
tonment in Bundlekhund, and as it lias been often described, there 
is no necessity for my remarking on its beauties. 

27th. — Mow, 5 miles. — The ruins of the palace of the great 
Clnittersaul and of the tomb which he caused to be erec ted over 
the ashes of his favourite wife, are to be seen here. After her 
death the family removed to Punnah, which thenceforth became 
the; capital of his dominions as it now is of one of his descendant ; 
and Mow, the old capital, afterwards gradually fell into decay. 
This great Boondela prince, as mo.-t. readers will remember, 
reigned ill the time of Alimigeer, and just before his death, maik- 
ing the rapid rise to powe r that the Mahrattas were then making 
in Upper India, he directed that at his decease his splendid prin- 
cipality should be divided into three nearly equal shares ; of 
these, one he gave to the all-powerful Peishvva, with the view to 
secure the remaining two for his two sons, Ilirdce S a and Jugut 
Rao or Raj. The infamous llindooput, whose name is so often 
mentioned by the Boondelas as a great prince, was the son of 
IJirdee Sa, but possessed himself of the Punnah estate bv the 
murder of his imbecile elder brother. Mow is celebrated, in our 
history, as the spot where in 1778 Colonel Leslie, marching with 
a force from Cal pee to aid the "Bombay army in its fearful strug- 
gles with the Mahrattas, attacked and beat a large body of 
Boondelas who had collected there. The sportsman will find a 
large lake at Gohra, and two snipe-j heels at Mow . 

28th. — ChuUerjHwr, , 8 miles, is the chief town of Rajah 
Pertaub Sing’s principality, and was built in the reign of Chut- 
ter.-aul whose name it bears. Though completely walled round 
it was twice taken and ruthlessly plundered by the Mahratta 
horse, hut its thoroughfare is so great, the wealth of the cummer- 
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cial class so considerable, and the character of Rajah Pertaub 
Sing himself for integrity so well established, that its trade has 
been year to year increasing. Next to Jhansi it is the neatest 
and most thriving town in Bundlekhund. Being comparatively 
a modern town, the tourist will not find any remarkable remains 
of antiquity, but the palace is an elegant little structure resem- 
bling wnat one might imagine to be intended for the residence 
of fairies rather than the abode of a swarthy prince. It is in 
fact occupied by the ladies only of his family, who probably are 
very sylph-like and pretty. Itajah Pertaub Sing is the son of 
the late Donee Sa, who was first a servant of the Punnah Rajah, 
and then rose to be ‘ the chamberlain’ of his palace. His influ- 
ence and power increasing, he helped himself to a good slice of his 
master’s territory. That slice now forms the Chutterpoor princi- 
pality. Being in actual possession when the British relations 
with Bundlekhund commenced, — that is, after the treaty of Bas- 
sein, — he was recognised as an independent sovereign upon a 
principle which has ever since guided all our decisions ; viz. actual 
possession to be regarded as rightful possession. It was, there- 
fore, enough for a prince to have actual possession when our po- 
litical relations began. W;th some states in Bundlekhund, how- 
ever, as Saugor, Jaloun, Jhansi, &c., our relations commenc- 
ed as late as 1817, when we succeeded the Peishwa as so- 
vereign. 

On the Bagowta jheel, 3 miles distant, is good snipe shoot- 
ing. Bagged 17 couple and four brace of quail. 

29th, halted. — The Mahommedan festival of the mohur- 
rum. My servants went to see the bier thrown into a tank, and 
I wrote letters to dear friends in England. 

30th. — Bussera> 12 miles. — On the right side of the road 
was beautiful looking grass for quail, but not a bird in 
it. At the Bussera jheel, shot four couple of ducks and 
eight couple of snipe. 

31st. — Emileca , 16 miles. — Beat leisurely the jungle on the 
road-side and saw nothing till J reached the Emileea lake at 3 
p. m. Shot along one side and bagged one couple of teal, nine 
of snipe, and six brace of quail. 

New year's day , halted. — At day-light news was brought 
that a wood-cutter, cutting wood in the jungle towards the Ken 
river, had been killed during the night by a tiger. Orders were 
given for an immediate start, and off' the servants and myself 
went with a guide. After prowling about the jungle three 
hours we learned that no man had been killed, but that 
a buffalo had been carried away three days previously. Re- 
turned to the lake and shot one hare, eighteen couple of snipe 
and six and a half of quail. 
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2nd January. — Sent my tents to Rajgurh, as no supplies 
nearer could be had and proceeded to Pahtan across the Ken 
river and thence to JLullar , where 80 beaters awaited my arrival. 
It was near Lullah where the tiger carried off the buffalo. Three 
magnificent glens are in this neighbourhood, and the work of 
beating them up occupied me till sunset. The beasts seen were, I 
boar, 1 bear, 2 hyenas, and a buck and a doe sambur. The buck, 
a fine fellow with noble antlers, was bagged. A half grown sam- 
bur was surrounded by the coolees and killed by their bludgeons 
and spears. The uproar which the men kicked up and the cries 
of mar ! mar ! which resounded through the hills made me 
apprehend that they had ran foul of the tiger. The excitement 
through the day was so great, the evening closed on us ere we 
got out of the last glen, when we heard that we had ten miles of 
jungle to clear ere we could get to the tents. On horseback and 
with a guide I arrived at 11 p. m., but my unfortunate servants 
lost their way and passed the whole night in the jungle. The 
crossing of the Ken river was exceedingly difficult. 

Rajghur is so named from a pretty little palace which is 
seated on the spur of the great hill of Munneagurh . This palace 
was built by Rajah Hindooput, whom I have mentioned as the 
great Chuttersaufs grandson, and is now almost a ruin. A 
small room inlaid with various stones is shown as the painted 
hall. From its roof are to be seen, in the far distance, the stu- 
pendous and really wonderful temples of Kujwae, and towards 
the south the dark outline of the Vyndhian mountains ; but 
immediately behind is the hill which, tradition tells, was 800 
years ago the great fortress of Munneagurh. The ramparts have 
disappeared, save here and there a few stones which are still seen 
surmounting the natural edge of the hill. Bears and leopards 
alone hold dominion on its precipitous sides. Below lie the 
ruins of Rypora, the town to which Munneagurh was a defence ; 
both now a waste. Nothing seems to be known respecting the 
history of either. With 140 healers I crossed the Ken to try the 
fine glens of Peepultola in the Punnah state. At the different 
places where I stood in those glens not a single beast appeared, 
but the coolees hunted out 1 tiger, 1 bear, and 5 sambur. One 
of the last was shot by a matchlockman. 

5th. — This day being the festival of Gunesh, son of Malia- 
deo and Parbuttee, no beaters could be had. 

6th. — No fewer than 210 volunteers proffered their services 
at 4<7. a head to beat the jungle, and as 400 would not be too 
many to beat the glens properly, all were engaged. I went first 
to the Budroree Kho in which I shot a neelgae, and then proceed- 
ed to a jungle memorable from the circumstance of a wounded 
tiger having killed the man who fired at him in the month of 
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April 1846. This man, a Boondcla, was a sportsman and reput- 
ed a capital shot, and, on this occasion, as before, he relied on 
his nerve, his matchlock, and his sword. Screened by a few 
boughs that had been cut olf a tree, lie awaited the arrival of a 
tiger and presently one was seen sneaking away from the beaters. 
He fired, the tiger roared, and, it was supposed, that in the ex- 
citement of the moment he drew his sword and advanced to 
dispatch the wounded beast, but all that is known is, that the 

E oor man’s corpse was found in the ditch close to the covert, and 
is naked sword near him. The tiger was traced by his blood 
and killed. The glen in which this occurrence took place was 
considered a certain find for tigers, but this day it proved a 
blank v About 60 miles from Rajgurh the Adjigurh Rajah 
resides, and I here received a pressing invitation lrom his high- 
ness to go to his capital, the country around which is considered 
very good for tigers. Jn no part of India can the sportsman 
receive more attention than he is sure to find in Bundlekhund. 
and nowhere is he less likely to sufler from petty thieves. In 
honest John's territories the traveller is almost sure to be robbed ; 
nay, his silver teapot is not safe while lie is taking his break- 
fast ? # A person, in th<wpresent day at least, may travel all 
over Bundlekhund without finding any necessity for sending 
at night for the village watchman. Let him travel along John 's 
trunk-road between Burdwan and Shergotty, and leave his pro- 
perty at night without a guard, and he will not be troubled with 
the custody of it very long. 

7th. — Crossed the Ken and marched to Kvjwae , 12 miles. 
Here are, perhaps, the most remaikablc temples in the world. 
They were built, according to tradition, 1,200 years ago, by a 
certain sit of penitent-;, who ha\ing committed almost every 
sin, at least the most carnal of sins, conceived the idea of 
raising temples by way of atonement, and that the nature of their 
particular sins should not be unknown to posterity ; pictures repre- 
senting the same are cut out of the solid stones which form the 
temples. # 

At Beahlal by the road side there is a little shooting. Bag- 
ged 3 couple of snipe and 7 couple of ducks. 

8th. — UamntKjgn', 3 miles. — The Chutterpoor Rajah, Per- 
taub Sing, resides hero and i visited him. Jle is a frank and 
com toons" man and enters freely into conversation, llis correct 
knowledge of the people of the Gwalior court ; how that one 
chief named was wishing* to elbow out another, surprised me. 

Found good shooting at Kujwnc , 4 miles from Ramnugger. 
Shot 6 couple of wild fowl and 28 couple of snipe. 


* Agra thieves in 1837 to wit 1 
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9th. — Talgong , 10 miles. — J heels at. this place and at 

Lalpora. Shot 3 S couple of ducks and 17 J couple of snipe. 

10th. — Lowri , 10 miles. Since I left Jliansi till 1 arrived 
here, not one antelope had been seen. I saw a small herd near 
Lowri. At JJcmboo shot 2 couple of wild fowl and (j of snipe. 
The country around is very beautiful. 

lltli. — DUhraro, 8 miles. — Abundance of game. Shot a 
buck antelope, G couple of wild fowl and 8 of snipe. 

12th. — Mahoba, 8 miles. There are four lakes in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of this old place, and at least ton more 
between Mahoba and our military station at Nowgong, the 
names of some of which are as follows : — ( Jarre , Koorao , Oojra , 
Oorwar , Semnvggur, ami liynjv uygur. 1 did not visit .any of 
these spots as the Nowgong gentlemen, party after party, had 
been for 3 months blazing away at the unhappy long-bills. There 
is something shocking in knocking over snipe* that have ‘ scaped 
scaped* the unrelenting firing of not a few jolly ensigns, — some- 
thing cruel in shooting birds which have so successfully braved 
“ the battle and the breeze.” 

loth and 14th. — 1 halted, if the truth must be* told, to ac- 
quire an archaeological taste ! Mahota^iow a very quiet little dirty 
town, was the capital of the ChundSPe rajahs, men who reigned 
before our Egbert was born, ay, or before any of the petty Saxon 
princes who preceded him. And what has become of the race 
that so often contended with the Hindoo chiefs of Delhi ? Us 
piinces have disappeared; at least a lineal descendant is as 
little distinguishable at this day in Bundlckhund as would 
now in England be. a direct descendant of those savage 
adventurers who came to .Britain from the forests of ancient 
Scythia. It is very possible that a Hindoo may be met with, who 
will tell you that he is of this lost house, just as Paddy O’Calla- 
ghan claims St. Patiiek lor his own particular ancestor. One 
fact at all events is still pretty evident, that the rajahs knew how 
to keep themselves cool, for they caused a palace, to he erected 
in the centre of a lake, andj le>.t state business should disturb 
them in their aquatile abode, they built by the side of their 
palace a public hall for the minister. The ruins of these buildings 
have, 1 rejoice to say, attracted the attention of a clever antiqua- 
rian — such is said to be the case. ‘ Lives of the most celebrated 
Chundcyla worthies’ would be a work of no ordinary kind. To 
be serious, however, much of the history of these people might 
possililv be derived from the inscriptions on the ruins. 

loth. — Chicari , 10 miles. — Proceeded this day to Chicari 
w hich is the capital of Rajah Rutun Sing, w ho is a tip-top sports- 
man. All the country round his seat is strictly preserved. If 
an European gentleman be introduced to him, he is sure to invite 
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him to a day’s shooting, and the invitation is accompanied with 
so much cordiality of manner that there can be no doubt of his 
sincerity. Neelgae, antelope, and the spotted deer, are very 
numerous. The first and last of these are in the state of, 
to use a law term, ferae naturae, but the antelope are so tame 
that they can hardly be regarded so. I was accompanied by 
Mr. G. P., the superintendent at Mahoba, by the express desire 
of the rajah. We were not out with our guns above an hour 
or two, and we visited the neelghae jungle. Mr. P. shot a very 
large male, called here, but not out of Bundlekhund that I know, 
neela . A “ blue bull” is my name for these large brutes. 

16th. — Mr. P. returned to Mahoba, and I had the whole jun- 
gle to myself. Bagged a large bull and a doe. Three wounded 
bulls, besides, I had the misfortune to lose. To the experienced 
shooter in India, it is not necessary to say that these large deer 
(*an rarely be bagged if the bullet do not strike the chest or head. 

17th. — Halted. 

18th* — Emileea , 3 miles. — This is the spotted deer pre- 
serve. As I ascertained that the rajah takes much interest in 
preserving these beautiful creatures, I did not shoot any. Rajah 
Rutun Sing uses only EngMfc guns of which he has about six. 

19th. — Kobrai , 10 mnH. — This village is in the Mahoba 
district, and there is very good antelope sliootiug around. Shot 
a buck. 

20th. — Halted. Bagged a doe antelope. 

21st. — Mattound, 10 miles. — Shot a doc. 

22nd. — Ahbai , 6 miles. — Capital shooting ground here ; 
bagged a buck antelope, 12 brace of quail, and 5 couple of snipe. 

23rd. — Marouli on the Ken, 4 miles. — Shot 8 brace of quail, 
6 couple of wild-fowl, and 5 of snipe near several villages 
on the road. 

At Marouli itself there was no shooting. 

24th. — 'Hornby c . — Shot a doe antelope and 19 brace of 
quail. 

2oth. — Halted. Rain. 

26th. — Rain. 

27th. — Shot a doe antelope and 26 brace of quail. 

28th . — Serowliy 3 miles. — Bagged 30 brace of quail and 
1 of grey partridges. 

29th, 30th and 31st. — At Banda, 8 miles from Serowli. — 
Though a stranger in this station, I was nobly entertained in the 
mansion of i old F.’ so well-known for his gallantry at Pesh- 
Bolak ; and scarcely less so for his unostentatious hospitality to 
all European pilgrims who, like me, happen to halt by his door 
on their way to Fatherland. Himself a lineal descendant of the 
great Drinkwater family; though, perad venture, a superficial 
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observer might take him foi* a scion of the immortal Falstaf^ 
in so far, I mean, as the outer man appears, which is perhaps 
a trifle beyond i regulation size’ for a brevet Major ; notwith- 
standing, I repeat, a Drinkwater, there are few cellars better 
stocked than his witli the sparkling wines of Burgundy and 
Bourdeaux. Of the ladies of his hojuse, I may be excused for 
saying, that they know how to make the stranger feet himself as 
if at home. The sight of my Serowli bag of game brought out 
of “ old F.” a violent cacoethes, and my host forthwith gave orders 
for tents, guns, and the usual munitions of war, to be sent to 
Serowli. Accordingly, on the 1st of February, at that hour when, 
as poets tell us, “ faint streaks of radiance begin to tinge the 
eastern sky,” two buggies, containing old and young F.$ 
Alfred P. and myself, might be seen going in the direct line to 
Serowli. On arriving there we discussed breakfast, and also the 
policy of Lord Auckland* — strange freak — till the beaters 
were announced to be ready, and at 12 o'clock we reached the 
joar stubble, “ old F.” and P. taking one line, young F. and my- 
self another. As “ old F.” was a veteran in the field, and had 
been a keen sportsman in former days of idleness, a little chaffing 
passed in regard to which narty^buld bag the most. The 
thickness of the stubble proved uftcSffime too much for “ old F.” 
however, and he and his companion retired to the tent, very soon, 
having shot 9 brace of quail. Young F., the son, who is a very pro- 
mising shooter by the way, and myself, did not give in till, to 
quote the poets again, “ the lingering light faded in the west,” 
having shot 37 brace of quail, 1 hare, and a goose. It was a 
cold day and A. P. was dressed in a coachman’s box-coat ! and 
his tall fine figure reminded me of Stephenson who drove the 
Brighton Age rather than of Colonel Hawker. 

2nd. Halted . — We all separated for this day’s shooting. 
Young F. devoted his attention to aquatics and shot 5 couple of 
ducks and 6 couple of snipe ; u old F.,” taking the thing in the 
cool of the afternoon, shot 10 brace of quail; while I went out 
stalking. Having broken tl\e hind leg of a doe antelope, I 
mounted Dowd Khan to ride her down and when at full gallop 
the pony put his foot into a deep hole and fell, shooting me a 
head of him like a sack of coals. 

3rd . — Mattoundj 6 miles. — While I was strolling after 
antelope to-day, I fell in with a large herd and shot two black 
bucks, but presently a party of about 20 men came up and would 
not allow me to secure the antelope. It appeared tnat the land 
is rented by the Nawaub of Banda, and the men were his servants. 


* Not his Lordship's foreign or home policy, merely club-house diplomacy or 
first elements of Loo ! 
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The next day the Nawanb sent us a written permission to 
shoot over liis land. He is himself a good shot and companion- 
able fellow. 

4th. Halted . — The F.s made great havoc of the ducks this 
da^. I shot a buck ; and, since the whole truth should be told, 
be it added that, in the course of my excursion, 1 mistook, seri- 
ously, my most excellent host himself for a fine old buck 
antelope ! How such a misconception arose in my mind, I must 
in common fairness to myself relate. My friend on this occasion 
wore a large black cloak such as is in common use among Aff- 
ghans. This cloak opened a little in front and displayed white 
clothing within. Wholly unattended, my friend stood in the 
centre' of an open plain, perhaps i of a mile distant from me, 
and at that distance he looked to the very life like, unexperienced 
old buck, one that knows the danger of being near any jungle. 
I marked the black back and the white belly of the object before 
me, and had no kind of doubt that an old buck vuis in the dis- 
tance. Stealthily I approached, allowing myself occasionally the 
nearest glance. At last I had advanced within 150 yards 
and was about to adjust the gun, when lo ! there stood the 
Major l lie was waiting tU|feturn of his servant, who had gone 
for his cheroot-box, and copying the while the prospect before 
him. 

5th. Halted . — ‘Excellent sport. — My own hag was 30 
brace of quail and painted partridge; the F.s slaughtered “no 
end” of wild-fowl. 

0th. — Kobrai . — Nothing except wild- fowl at the shooting of 
which “ the governor,” seated in his own wherry, is pre-eminent. 
No account was taken of the number he shot. 

7th. — Sunday, halted. 

8th . — Lcsioarra , 8 miles. — The F.s returned lo Banda. 
Shot 7 couple of teal and 2 of snipe. 

0th. — Barigarh , 8 miles. — A very curious old gate-way at 
this place. 

10th . — ( xoorah , G miles. — Antelope around, but I did not 
go after them. 

11 tli. — Nagouta , 14 miles. — At the jheel here shot 10 
couple of snipe and 4 couple of ducks. 

12th. — Scandal / , 18 miles. — No shooting. 

13th. — Banda , 12 miles. — From Banda I proceeded vifi 
Futteypore to Allahabad, a distance perhaps of 200 miles, and 
saw not a head of game except at Bijennee, where I shot a blue 
bull (neelghau.) 

Thus much, then, in respect of shooting in some parts of 
Bundlekbund. In conclusion I would observe that, in enume- 
rating the amount of game shot, daily, I consider that that 
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method conveys intelligence of the nature of the ground which 
general terms do not. For instance, the quaint remark of the 
Madras servant of “ very handsome shooting” may come up to 
the idea of the griff who expended a flask of gunpowder on one 
jack snipe and then required his walking stick to knock the 
bird down, or to that of the late Gunga , whose shooting perhaps 
will never be equalled on the beautiful quail ground of theDhoon. 
I began by saying that Bundlekhund is a country of jungle and 
enipe-jheels, and I think that the history I have given bears out 
that representation. 


OUDE. 

Accuse not Nature, she has done her part ; 

“ Do thou but thine.” 

Milton. 

This behest of the angel who chided Adam might with pro- 
priety, and possibly with some advantage, be printed in letters of 
gold* on the wall of the palace of Jk Majesty of Lucknow, for, 
it must be owned, that if a country ™r looked like an extensive 
garden that country is Oude ; but if ever monarch had rebellious 
subjects, that monarch is this king; if ever a government was 
contemptible, a people worried ; if ever land holders had precarious 
titles to the lands of their fathers ; if signs of desolation were ever 
beheld, all these tilings have existence here. Throughout about 
100 miles which I traversed, the whole country was a line park- 
like plain covered with old plantations of the mango and mowa 
tree, the soil a rich loam, and the corn, at this date, is seen 
literally bending with the weight of the grain ; nevertheless half 
the houses in almost every village have been unroofed, and in 
answer to the question how that state was brought about, I was 
told that as soon as the crops are collected the farmers frequently 
make a bolt, and the collectors of revenue do what damage they 
can by unroofing the houses. Then as regards offences against 
the person. An assault on the person is avenged on the spot, 
by murder in many cases, without the smallest chance of interfer- 
ence from by-standers. In fact, no laws are known, or if there 
are any, the government is too weak to enforce obedience to 
them. Another trait noticeable,' though in itself of no conse- 
quence, is the entire absence of that polite treatment on the part 
of the peasantry which European gentlemen generally meet with 
on the estates of native princes, invariably meet with in Bundle- 
khund so far as my own experience extends. As an illustration 
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of what I allude to, the villagers will crowd and loiter round a 
gentleman’s tent half the day, and remark one to the other on 
the curious .habits of the “ Feringhee,” and should the stranger 
walk up to them not a man will make the accustomed salaam. 
The way to meet this condition of civilization, I acquired some 
years ago from a friend who held a very high diplomatic post 
and was in station a great man, and that was, “ if the people 
will not salaam to you, the best thing is to salaam to them.” They 
never fail to return the greeting which is more than can be said 
of our people. Such civility, even if purchased at the expense 
of a little dignity, begets a good understanding, and half one’s 
sport depends on gaining the goodwill of the villagers, who can 
and will tell you, when they choose, where game is to be found, 
and who can and will, when displeased, stop the supplies. 

An old order of our Government, little obeyed, perhaps in 
this day, prohibits sportsmen from shooting in a native state, 
without the permission of the British representative of the res- 
pective court. To obtain permission is especially requisite in 
Oude. Accordingly, I wrote to Colonel Richmond, c. b., who, 
by return of post sent me a most polite note enclosed, in which 
was a perwanah from tjj^izier, and on the 28th of Feb. I 
crossed old Gungajee. A^Py odd and ludicrous mistake which 
terminated, however, in a hearty burst of laughter occurred at 
the very beginning of my Oude adventures. At day-break, on 
the 1st of March, I found myself on the estate of the P’hudree 
Rajah, a tributary of the king, and while proceeding in a jungle 
for neelgaee near the rajah’s fortress, which was completely hid 
from view by the trees, I saw that I was watched and followed 
by small parties of matchlockmen having matches lit in their 
hands. I did not apprehend any harm and I was prepared to 
see strange things in Oude, nevertheless, I could not pursue 
game with these u lively boys” behind me, so I walked up to a 
party of three men and as civilly as possible asked what was the 
matter. A long colloquy ensued, without my being one iota the 
wiser as their answers were intentjonally evasive. Yes, this wis- 
dom I did acquire, that they did not care about my shooting 
neelgaee. I had two very sharp servants with me and while I 
sat down, I desired them to see if they could solve the mystery, 
by holding a conversation, as I had signally failed. After a 
considerable time, one of the matchlockmen struck his forehead 
with the palm of his hand, bent his spine somewhat backward, 
and burst into a fit of laughter ! It was clear from those signs 
that a mare’s nest was on the tapis. My servants now laughed 
and both parties drew towards me big with the solution. It was 
a mare’s nest in truth. The murder was “ out” and no sooner 
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out than one of the three matchlockmen ran to the garrison to 
apprize the party and the affrighted ranee all about it. It 
appeared that nine days previously the P’hudree Rajah, a young 
man whose estate is said to be worth 2 lacs of rupees annually, 
had gone to a temple at Allahabad to pray, was taken suddenly 
ill, and died. He left no heir, no relative indeed save his mother 
the affrighted ranee in question. At his decease she assumed 
the management of the estate, but confidently expected a force 
would be sent from Lucknow to dispossess her. Her armed 
retainers amounted to 1200, and the old woman intended to 
contest the matter if disturbed. A spy brought word that a 
Feringhee captain was reconnoitreing the fortress, and it was 
conjectured, therefrom, that a force, was approaching from 
Lucknow. The suspected captain, it will be understood, was 
no less a personage than Wcstley Richards himself — ego 
miserrimus ! — On the intelligence of a Feringhee’s arrival 
reaching the ranee every thing in the garrison was put in readi- 
ness for a fight and scouts were sent out to watch the captain. 
It is just as well, I think, that they did not at once bag the sup- 
posed u captain.’’ Not until iny servants had given a heap of 
evidence to prove that I had come ttom Gwalior for shikar , (a 
thing in itself strange enough I confess,) — was a single doubt 
removed from their minds that I was otherwise than an officer 
in the King of Oude’s service ! Of the fact that this belief pre- 
vailed in the fortress also there was no doubt as fully twenty other 
retainers came to me afterwards and enjoyed the mistake. One 
conjecture l must put to paper. A singular uniform the officers 
of his sable majesty wear if it at all resemble mine. My neel- 
gae dress is as follows, (recorded, to enable the officers to com- 
pare the respective livery,) a large hat green within and without, 
green jacket which buttons closely in front, green trowsers anti 
green gaiters. As regards the clothing of my two orderlies 
every stitch was of the same grassy hue. Nine years ago, as the 
matchlockmen informed me, a fierce battle took place here be- 
tween the P’hudree Rajah and the King of (Jude’s army when 
three uncles of the late rajah were slain on the field, and the 
recollection of that bloody day may account for and justify 
the apprehension of the old lady who had just lost her only son. 

A w r ord in passing on the punishment of criminals in Oude. 
In Hindoo principalities the most atrocious criminals are very 
rarely executed in consequence of the aversion, founded on 
braminical superstition, of the shedding of human blood, Per- 
haps that dislike to capital punishment was least entertained of 
late years by the Baiza Baee of Gwalior, but then, it will be re- 
membered, that she was the daughter of one of the greatest mon- 
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sters that ever appeared in the shape of man ; vh. Shirzee Rao 
Ghatgay, who would cut off the head of an opponent- with as 
much gusto as a thug would throttle a traveller. It would seem 
that the Kings of Oude, though unaddicted to the superstition 
I have named, were yet as squeamish as Hindoo princes as 

S irds the gallows, and they have resolutely refused to execute 
er a murderer or a traitor. Curiosity induced me to inquire 
what punishment was inflicted, and as the answers I received 
from different places and different people substantially agreed, 
I give full credence to them. A criminal convicted of a heinous 
crime is shut up in a cell of a prison and with his simple food is 
mixed a very large proportion of coarse salt ; two-thirds of boil- 
ed rioo and dhall to one-third of salt, some people said, were the 
usual .mixture. If he refuse to eat he is beat till the nauseous 
dose is swallowed. Burning thirst ensues and abundance of 
water is drank. After a period violent inflammation follows, the 
abdomen swells enormously, and the most horrid sufferings in 
time put a termination to the poor wretch's life. No doubt hun- 
dreds have died and hundreds again will die in this iniquitous 
manner, but what then ? What ground for disgust ? Would 
not the blood of his Majesty of Oude freeze in his veins at the 
bare idea of hanging a malefactor on a gallows, and ought not 
the British Government to respect such refined feeling ? The 
king, like Ewait and Kelly, dislikes capital punishment ! 

2nd. — 13, he tee Tal , 28 miles from Allahabad. — A young 
friend, G. A. C., met me at this place and accompanied me dur- 
ing the rest of my excursion. As the name denotes there is a 
large lake here the edges of which were all ploughed for 
the spring crop of rice. Finding, therefore, the season was 
too far advanced for snipe shooting and no ground for quail, we 
determined to confine our attention to neelghaw. G. A. (/., 
however, shot a brace of black partridge. The jhow grass on 
the banks of the Ganges was too high and thick to beat for 
neelghavv at this place. 

3rd. — Peeranvggur , 12 miles. — Without coolees and ele- 
phants we walked into this and the other beautiful plantations 
and jungles, some very thickly wooded, others resembled the 
woods in England, and we stalked theneelgae just as antelope are 
stalked in the open plain. I had scarcely entered the first jungle 
when a huge blue bull with head erect was seen looking at me. 
A single ball brought him down. Gr. A. C. bagged a doe, and 
another doe soon afterwards fell to my gun. 

4th, Halted . — We tried the Peeranuggnr jungle again. 
Saw about ten neelgae and might have had a splendid shot at a 
bull but for cows grazing behind. Shot nothing. 
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5th . — Dhungur , 3 miles. — The farmers told us that the 
Dhungur jungle is an excellent place for sport and so we found 
it. G. A. C. and I separated, and the part of the ground I hap- 
pened to take was far the best. I first of all saw six bulls to- 
gether, wagging their tails very comfortably by a little jheel. 
Four bullets brought down one of these ; I mean that the wound- 
ed bull could not be secured till struck by the fourth ball. G. A . 
C. shot a doe. The Burusta lake is near, but no shooting oft' it. 

6’th, Halted . — G. A. C. shot a doe, 1 a large male and doe 
in the same Dhungur jungle. The shooting ground was superb, 
yet to our surprise the cultivators told us that we should find 
still better shooting at Kytethole , and we did so as will be seen. 
As the farmers were brahmins we apprehended that they would not 
like our shooting what they regard as a species of the cow, but 
they declared that their crops were so injured by these beasts 
they wished we could shoot all of them. Indeed, some of the 
farmers walked to the jungles to point out the most likely spot. 

7th. — Suliramghvr, 0 miles. — So far as the bag looked this 
was a blank ; nevertheless the sport was very exciting. G. A . 
(\ lost one wounded male, I lost two, males also, all huge 
fellows. 

8th. — Hurriapoor , 2 miles. — The villagers of this place told 
us that a hull in the neighbourhood was accustomed to charge 
whomsoever interfered with hi in, and we separated with the 
hope of finding that particular fellow. I presently fell in with 
a large male and a right and left shot brought him down, but 
there was no telling if lie were or not the terror of the village 
boys. 

9th. — Koossoorpoor, 6 miles. — Saw several neelgae, but nei- 
ther G. A. C. or myself could get near enough to fire. 

10th. — Akorea , (i miles. — Also a blank. 

11 tli, Halted . — G. A. C. shot a doe. 

12th. — Kytethole f 9 miles. — Without a coolec or an ele- 
phant the shooter will find the stalking of neelgae at this place 
most excellent. He should pij-oh his tent about three miles from 
Kytethole on the valley of the Ganges, and should dress himself 
in a suit of green clothes. The sun being very hot in March for 
hard exercise, G. A. C. and myself did not leave the tent until 
3 p. m. He took the jhow grass to the left, I that to the right, 
in which I soon put out four blue bulls. One enormous fellow 
drew himself up and looked at me. A right and left shot 
brought him to the ground. Proceeding into the jhow grass 
which is seen on the bank of the Ganges I found a small nerd 
and there bagged a doe. Afterwards l tried the jungle nearer 
the tent and I had the singular good luck to shoot two bulls 
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there, making four altogether shot between 3 and 6 p. m. My 
friend was unlucky as compared with me, but he shot a doe in 
very pretty style. The villagers told us that no English sports- 
men ever go to Kytethole, but that occasionally a native shoots 
at this splendid spot. To bring home to our tent the animals 
shot required four carts. As I trust this account will induce some 
of our crack sportsmen to visit Kytethole, let me remark that 
the neelgae generally lie in the jhow by the Ganges during the 
day. When disturbed they invariably bolt oft' generally at a 
splitting pace, to the tree-jungle opposite which is neither too 
thick nor too extensive to enable them to get away from the 
shooter. During 16 years’ experience in jungles I never enjoyed 
such rare fun as 1 did here or obtained such sport, always re- 
membering that we went out without beaters. 

13th, Halted . — We saw several neelgae, but owing to yes- 
terday’s firing they could not be approached. 

14th, Halted. — Did not go out to-day. 

15th. — Kooteea , 8 miles. — Tried Kytethole at day-break, 
each of us shot a doe there and then went to Kooteea. A sport- 
ing party of farmers had been shooting wild hog, and had fright- 
ened the neelgae into the thickest part of the jungle. 

16th. — Kerowlee , 8 miles. — G. A . C. bagged a doe and lost 

one. 

17th. — Kytethole , 16 miles. — We returned to this fine 
ground and again had capital sport. My friend shot one neel- 
gae, 1 hare, and 1 brace of black partridges ; I bagged a blue 
bull and a doe. The last when wounded ran to the open plain 
and afforded us a good hunt, our horses being with us t 

18th. — Dhungur , 12 miles. — The day’s sport was two does, 
one shot by G. A. C., and the other by myself. 

19th. — Pceranuggur , 3 miles. — The last shot fired was from 
my gun and it brought down a blue bull. The next day we 
marched towards Allahabad. 

Whether this sport — of 21 neelgae bagged by two shooters 
in 17 days without a single coolee or elephant and during a time 
of year when they could go out only (luring the morning and 
evening — be considered good in Chide I cannot say ; but this 1 
know, that in Gwalior and in Bundlekhund it would be regarded 
as i clipping ; ’ and yet nobody at Allahabad waskware that such 
sport was to be had so near that station. The sportsmen of 
Allahabad have but to read your Review, visit Kytethole and 
hold their guns straight, and I pledge my word that they will not 
be disappointed. 

V , v I now beg to bid all Indian sportsmen adieu. If these notes 
of an excursion which afforded me much amusement shall give 
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to the reader a tolerable conception of the sport which he may 
expect when he shall traverse these tracts of country, the object 
that I have in view will be sufficiently attained. That is all I can 
say to them. To the q>ort of India my parting words are < esto 
perpetua ’ 

Heads of Game Bagged by \V. R. during the whole Tour . 

Native names. 


Sambur, . . . 

. . . . 1 . . . 

Barra Singh a. 

Neelgae, . . . 

.... 18 . . . 

Neelghaw & Itoz, 

Antelope, . . . 

.... 13 . . . 

Hurun. 

Iiares, .... 

.... 2 . . . 

Khurar. 

Painted Partridge, 

. . . . 1 


Large Grouse, 

Grey Partridges,. 

.... 2 
. . . . 9 


Geese, .... 
Wildfowl, . . . 

.... 27 


. . . . 120 


Quail, . . . . 

.... 345 


Snipe, .... 

. . . .1,163 



1,707 



Westley Richards. 
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TRAVELLING IN THE N> WEST PROVINCES. 

I have been, my dear Abel, as you know, sadly knocked 
about in a variety of ways even from childhood. I’ve coached 
it in olden days as an outsider on almost every roafd in Meny 
Old England. 1 have shipped, steamed, earred and carted. I 
have rambled with my knapsack on my back. I have campaigned 
with the Seiks. 1 have marched from the confines of Cashmere 
to those of Bengal, and tried every possible means of convey- 
ance ever heard or read of, but never before has it been my fate 
to encounter such peril as has lately befallen me. I am now seated 
in my well stuffed chair and propped up by pillows. I have mus- 
tered courage by the aid of a little warm within, brandy, and water, 
to attempt a description for the information and edification of our 
friends in the N. West, and all old stagers who up to the present 
time have only known travelling in India by the pleasant, easy, 
slow and sure palankin dak, of a newly invented and stfangely 
constructed machine now in use in our provinces to the dire des- 
truction of the tattoo race; to the annihilation of the genus 
bearer ; in violation of the act of the king of Conomara, and to 
the great terror of women, children and sober-minded middle 
aged gentlemen. 

Being hard pressed for time and seduced by the prospect of 
a speedy journey, in a moment of thoughtless confidence, I took 
my seat in a conveyance styled in the way bill a palankin car- 
riage. I say I took my seat, Heaven help and paidoit me ! I 
entered the thing and was stooping forward in the act of ad- 
justing a few necessary articles ou the opposite seat, a book, a 
box of sandwiches, a bottle, a mug, corkscrew, looking-glas>, a 
box of cigars, and all the et ceteras of comfort usual on such occa- 
sions, when 1 felt a flip on my antipodes like a blow from a flail 
which appeared to be echoed in front, and without a word of 
caution such as * hold on’ — ‘ all right’ — or any thing, I was jolted 
into the seat amidst a feai ful clattei , and whilst holding on for iny 
very life, books, bottles, corkscrew, mug, cigars, &c., were danc- 
ing the Polka vis-a-vis to my unfortunate self. I was doomed to 
look on in agony, whilst one by one pirouetted first on my knees, 
thence to the ground where I felt them keeping up the dance, as 
if either individually or collectively, they had never had such fun 
in $heir lives. 

, Some people are pleased to call me fat : I am particularly 
upon this j>oint, and as I only weigh 16 stone, I do not 
llink ther remark justifiable : I certainly have, or rather had, a 
Quantity loose flesh and a fair round belly, alas ! where is it ? 
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his running away backward or forwatds, or sideways or lying 
down, was not easy to determine. The harness was of the worst 
description I ever saw out of Ireland ; it was so constructed that 
the shafts were on the animal's back, and the belly band was 
fastened in a knot underneath ; the chest strap was faced with 
sheep skin which from constant sweat had become hard and 
knotty, the blinkers were allowed to flap about like a pair of 
window-shutters and the animal was at liberty to look at what 
was behind him just as much as the twitch would admit ; bearing 
rein and crupper there were none. And now for the driver, 
coachman he cannot be called, a creature more unlike any of 
his calling cannot be imagined ; he wore on his head a sort of 
dirty blue cloth bag with a hole cut out of it for his face, it 
came down to his eyes and under his chin ; he wore a soldier’s old 
pepper and salt great coat, with a cape a world too long and 
too wide. When dismounted he was obliged to hold it up like 
a woman with her gown on a wet day ; it was buckle^round 
his body by a narrow strap bulging out above anJHfclow. 
The sleeves were tucked back well up the arms ; over lrMmoul- 
der, he woie another strap to which was attached a soit of small 
pouch in which I suppose he carried his way-bill. To this stiap 
Was also fixed the imjtrument which emitted the uneaithly sound, 
it was the remains of a bugle, the bell mouth of which had been 
considerably damaged. His legs are indescribable ; but his whip 
was the most dreadful instrument I ever saw. It had a long han- 
dle the same thickness all the way down ; a huge leathci thong 
was fitted by two iron rings, the one passing through the otliei, 
and the thong consisted of untanned twisted Lather term mating 
in two separate points. I gazed at all these things in perfect hor- 
ror, and in my turn, found that I too was an object of cuiiosity. 
A fine fat respectable old jemadar was bending over me; the 
coachman (I mean the drivei) was approaching, and they both 
exerted their powers of persuasion to induce me to enter; seveial 
men were standing about holding on to different part of the ma- 
chine : I had no help for it, and took my seat much with the same 
feeling that you can imagine a man to have, about to undergo 
any fearful operation. Jemadar-jee approached, and tuged all 
hands; Mi. Capes ascended the box, and a row commenced un- 
equalled by any thing I ever heard. I endeavoured to look out 
and was met by a flipper across the face with the flail, which 
Jparrowly escaped knocking my eye out ; the tattoo began to rear 
and plunge, good Heavens what was to become of me ! I felt a 
frightful dimness coming over me, seized the bottle and pour- 
ing of the brandy into the mug, I determined — I know not 
1 The mug struck me in the mouth, the bottle flew from 
my hand ; the brandy flew in my face, up my nose, and all over 
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my shirt; I was pitched up, away went mug, bottle, looking glass, 
cheroots, and worst of all my unfortunate slippers, the very fates 
conspiring against my escape, a yell ! a plunge ! a momentary 
vision of a man sprawling in the road, a miserable sickly sensa- 
tion and — all was dark ! How long this blessed state of oblivion 
may have continued I know not, but I was fearfully recalled to a 
sense of my misery by being pitched bodily against the front of 
the machine, and adding thereby to my many bruises a bloody 
nose ; I found we had left the road and cleared a ditch, and were 
tearing through a high doll khet ! I got back into my seat, hung 
down my bleeding head and resigned "myself to my fate. I was 
taken out by my friends, and after careful examination found to 
be alive. By gentle nursing I am sufficiently recovered to send 
you this account of my first journey in a palkee glmrec, and I 
never intend to enter another without either ensuring my life or 
taking a suck at Mr. Squires’ apparatus for the inhalation of the 
vapour of ether, in spite of the assurance of a Post Master, that 
these q$e only “ experimental trips.” 

Thine, my dear Abel, 

Tiie Remains of Roiiilla. 

P.S. — You and your readers, my dear Abel, have looked 
and laughed at the spirited sketches which illustrate, alas with 
such fidelity, my sad story — take them not for mine, one glance, 
one thought will tell you, and all who know him, there is only one 
man can depict an Indian scene to such perfection, the inimitable, 
the incomparable Phil Trench. Tlu; only thing that vexes me is, 
lie has made me look ridiculous — l don’t like that; the provok- 
ing way in which the wag has detailed all my grievances, appears 
almost unkind ; instead of gaining sympathy l shall only be laughed 
at. But just look again at that carriage in “The Start;” look 
at those hind wheels ; look at all and every part of it, the shafts, 
springs, #c. ; look at the tat, and the harness ; look at the life and 
spirit of old Mr. Capes ; look at old jemadar-jee, the good old 
soul with his crew ; look, l say and laugh. But “ He’s Off.” By 
the Gods he's ojf *, through and over all, and every thing like the 
3rd Dragoons at Moodkee ; look at that tear-away mad devil of a 
fiddle-headed brute ; look at that beast looking back to rejoice 
at the immortal smash behind him ; bless his eyes ! he makes 
me regret the twitch was ever let go. I’m angry too with that 
buffer Capes ; he looks like a figure head of affectation, squaring 
his old elbows as if he ever hoped either to pull him up or get 
him straight; just do look at the equilibrium of the whole turn 
out ; and then he has actually depicted my mug ! both mugs, my 
cut mug and t’other mug, and made a lasting memo of my being 
out of spirits by smashing the ‘ balance’ of my only bottle of 
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brandy, and not satisfied with upsetting the cheroots in the 
road, he has determined if the wheel ever gets so far, that it shall 
run over them ; then the remains of my looking glass, in * shat- 
tered guise’ casting a last reflection upon the whole, even the 
slipper has not escaped, and — may I be hanged if that chillum- 
chee and stand wont be clattering down in a moment* Jemadar- 
jee is behind, safe, though you may hear him still singing out 
mar betee chut . As for his men — for a finish, say — why Jove’s 
satellites are less than Jove. 

R. 


FANCIFUL REALITIES. 

No. III. 

District Duties. 

Stem duty rose, and frowning flung 
His leaden chain around me — 

With iron look and sullen tongue 
He muttered as he bound me. 
il The mountain breeze — the boundless Heaven 
Unfit for toil the creature — • 

These, for the free alone, are given — 

But what have slaves with Nature." 

A season of unusual duration and of more than average 
rain, gradually cleared up during the earlier part of Oc^ber, and 
contrary to the experience of that most respectable authority 
“ the oldest inhabitant" — was followed by two entire months of 
as sultry and inauspicious weather as ever did duty for winter — 
and which two months were remarkable for a deficiency of dew 
generally so plentiful during September, October and November 
as to give, in the languages of the East, a name to this period 
(not so witty but more correct than the French distinctions,) 
and this fact, while it neutralized the promise of an abundant 
harvest, may have predisposed vegetation to the injury subse- 
quently received by a frost. 

Towards Christmas, the days (thermometer at noon in the 
sun, 89°) became remarkably endurable, and throughout January 
the quicksilver sunk lower than hitherto, when on the last night 
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of that month and for three successive nights, there was a very 
general sensation of a frost, traceable by many a blackened 
cotton-field and by the red appearance of tamarind and mango 
trees “ making the green one red,” and continued for a few 
days as remarkable as if this lower Guzerat had obtained a sick 
certificate and migrated to about a parallel of 46° North lati- 
tude, or had adopted successfully some • plan for neutralizing the 
effect of a tropical sun which can, generally in February, “ feel- 
ingly persuade us what we are.” All these variations, disre- 
garded by men whose occupation and residence render them 
independent of the season’s difference are by habit and neces- 
sity perceptible by those who are like the witty definition of a 
watchman, “men paid to sleep in the open air,” and who 
regard these trifles as indicative of the probable duration of that 
forlorn period of existence which is passed behind “ tatties.” 

If any one will be kind enough to believe that this verbose 
prologue was not stolen for the Collector’s last general summary 
of the weather report, and therefore in defiance of late G. G. 
Orders, he may perhaps have patience to read on, and dis- 
cover that this, like many another article, has been written for 
his especial amusement and edification ; independent of the 
particularly selfish glow of delight with which he may have 
taken up The Review, fresh from the tapaul — wet from the 

E ress, or it may be from the monsoon, and having plunged 
is paper cutter with ruthless haste into the innocent pages, 
gasped to find himself an author and his deeds, in print. 
Or grant, courteous reader, that you have been heretofore 
guiltless of auto-biography — a literature which delighteth 
not only the contributors to this, our much loved quarterly — 
but men of all character and capacity, from him who loudly 
avows his magnanimity in abstaining from self-glorification — 
(doubtless sensible of a lack of matter) up to him who joins 
to deeds t>f spear and rifle, better deeds of penmanship ; doubt- 
less, you have assumed the horizontal position favorable to the 
fatigued or weather-oppressed — or the balance of power upon 
the caudal extremity, fashionable to European sages in the 
East, and are determined to exhibit in your own person the 
lately discovered fact, “that there are people in India who 
read as well as people who shoot tigers.” — May you not be much 
disappointed with the sequel. 

To those w r ho have traced the effect of caste-prejudices it 
will be obvious, that custom, habits of life, and the accident of 
local position are circumstances which appear to have the same 
levelling effect on moral character, as the rush of water has on 
the pebbles of a rivulet’s bed : as the rule, all character submit- 
ted to the action of the same events, has much of its personal 
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identity smoothed away and a general uniformity of appearance 
is the result : as the exception, he only will assume phases un- 
recognised among his associates, where rough sternness has en- 
abled him to resist influences, to which they have yielded, and to 
^rise superior to powers which have ground all around him into 
mire and clay. We who look back from the distant pinnacle 
of years, undazzled by.party feeling, can discern the leading 
features of certain periods of history and can trace the corres- 
ponding impression on the crowd ; while with admiration, won- 
der and applause we welcome those characters who stand out 
from the canvass, distinct from among their fellows, literally 
as well as figuratively in advance of their age. This discern- 
ment is attained by a careful examination and a correct analysis 
of all evidence which can be brought to bear ; but being in 
itself a tedious process for which in many cases accurate details 
are wanting, men are disposed to receive as true, the showy 
portrait by the graphic hand of some historian or novelist, 
though no more like the original than he to Hercules. We 
recognize as personal acquaintance the men of old, from the 
masterly sketches by Sir Walter Scott, and occasionally in the 
elaborate etchings in Sir E. L. Buhver’s writings ; but as we 
approach those periods, of which, memoirs by cotemporaries, 
authentic biography or autographic letters are in existence, we 
compare with greater accuracy the lineaments of the mind and 
the habits of the day, and discover for ourselves the inaccuracies 
of general description. The literature of the last fifty years 
exhibits numerous instances in which all that is selfish, mean 
and degrading is held up as characteristic of that remnant 
of British exiles, who after exhausting their youth, health and 
energy in the East, returned to their native land, changed from 
all they once had been ; plethoric, it was supposed, of ill-earned 
wealth, “ with a tawny complexion, a bad liver, and a worse heart.” 
These overdrawn caricatures are fading into deserved oblivion. 
Romance is strange, but Truth it is well asserted is stranger, 
and however men may be delighted with fiction, there does exist 
so universal a love of truth, that fiction is obliged to be dis- 
guised as truth to obtain a hearing. Effectually to destroy these 
venerable delusions, these almost obsolete libels on Anglo-Indian 
society, but from which even the literature of the present day is not 
altogether free, let each man, after his tiger-stories and hair-breadth 
escapes have been exhausted, indulge the readers of the Revieio 
with a lively sketch or two of his own method of passing time, 
of the incidents most common to his profession, and the peculiar 
“ locale” of his daily existence, albeit under penalty of that 
inexpiable fault, known as ‘‘common place, uninteresting or 
vulgar.” Let him cast thb fear from before him * let him take 
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this old apothegm into consideration, that “ not one half of (hi* 
world knows how the other half exists.” When a certain 
facetious Roman remarked — “ Difficile est proprie communia 
dicere,” he was well aware that to surmount difficulty of any 
sort is a labour pleasant to look back on. 

Reader, whether a man of perilous adventure, or a lover of 
personal convenience and repose, did you ever — either on your 
hundred guinea hackney (the worse for him,) or on a fifty 
rupee tattoo (more honorable to yourself,) ride over the road in 
the Zillah of Broach — or did you ever undergo a sort of 
u mangling made easy,” by compassing 20 or 30 miles during 
the night in an* ox-drawn cart, through the said country — a 
district yielding more revenue than any other in the Bombay 
presidency ; possessing a soil, hitherto believed to be inexhaus- 
tible in fertility, to which science lends no regenerative assis- 
tance, and to which artificial irrigation gives no variety of pro- 
duce, — without made roads; without regulated markets ; without 
internal sources of capital ; without manufactures, and peopled 
in the greater number of its villages with a race of men destitute 
of energy, bigotted against all innovation and improvement, and 
content to endure extremes of poverty and oppression, without one 
exertion for their own retrievernent. There is a land tax, im- 
posed on narrow principle**, without consideration for the diffi- 
culties of converting into current coin, the produce of numerous 
villages in which the staple often lies exposed to every conta- 
mination from dust, dew, and perhaps rain, until hopeless of a pur- 
chaser on the spot, the indigent owner reluctantly undertakes a 
lengthy journey to the capital, only to undergo fresh difficulties 
in the saje, and eventually to part with the produce of a year's 
labour and anxiety at any price which his avaricious money- 
lender may offer with the certainty of his produce being entirely 
destroyed, if not sold before the monsoon — a land tax — raised to 
a sum disproportioned to the risk in value of an article dependent 
on foreign markets for a price, and in a country where the 
slightest variation in the weather from June to November is fol- 
lowed by sore depression with prospects of the cultivator — a 
land-tax leaving hardly any remuneration to labour, no resource 
against casualties, and a bare existence to the lower classes of cul- 
tivators ; (for the head men have other methods of support, not 
usually recorded), this land tax — the indirect oppressions of money- 
lenders and a few irregularities in the system of administration 
have redflifed the mass of the people to a state of indigence from 
which nothing but a prompt reduction of the Government re- 
venue, bearing some proportion to the exigency can relieve them. 
From the deep, dusty ravines which close on the ancient, and 
from the river side picturesque town of Broach, emerge up to the 
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usual level of the country, for miles round, several series of cart* 
ruts, varying in depth from a few inches to two or more feet 
according to the amount of traffic, and there brandling off to the 
three hundred and odd villages which lie north of the Nerbuddah, 
form the primitive lines of communication with the rich town of 
Baroda and with Guzerat north of the Mhyee* 

Two ruts of irregular breadth and variable depth running 
in a sort of Irish method, parallel, and only so far mathemati- 
cally — that if produced ever so far, as you may see, they never 
could meet — are the road, and without any pretensions to the beauty 
or advantages of a staight line, are nevertheless the nearest com- 
munication between any two villages. Filled are these ruts with 
a thin, impalpable dust, a “ cephalic” not clearing to the brain, 
if you judge by the children of the soil, nor equivalent to “ Grim- 
stone/' if you examine your own on any other wayfarer’s 
optics : between these ruts, lies an uneven, broken ridge, over 
which, with a well adjusted seat, a light hand and an active 
horse, you may pursue your way with tolerable safety, but over 
which any hot-headed animal or hard-handed rider may calcu- 
late accurately on a fall. Sometimes winding round, or through 
fields of the cracked and burnt-up black soil — sometimes proceed- 
ing as straight as two or more unequally matched and over- 
weighted bullocks can proceed, these ruts conduct you over 
tracks of uncultivated land, thinly covered with coarse dry 
grass, mingled with camel thorn and a few stunted shrubs, 
but gaping with numerous fissures and deep holes. 

The horizon unbroken by any elevation higher than a 
mole-hill from the hill of Powghur, 80 miles N. N. E. to the 
fortofPanera more than 80 miles S. W. of Broach, is bounded 
(with the exception of those places from whence the low wood- 
crowned hills in the Rajpeepla country are visible,) with 
villages, more or less distant, all apparently surrounded by 
trees, which invariably are discovered to be an ocular delu- 
sion, a worn-out leafless burr tree on the bank, and a few 
stunted mango trees in the bed of the half filled and 
thirsty tank ; while a few hundred yards of thorny hedge and 
a very few low bauble bushes flank the road by which you 
enter— over a hard rough surface, stamped fetlock-deep 
by cattle while in the semi-fluid state, which the whole coun- 
try assumed during the rains and hardened into its present 
appearance subsequently. 

From September to January, as far as the eye^fcan see, 
one green expanse of cotton fields is variegated, here and there, 
with ripening grain ; during the next two months all the grain 
has disappeared, the cotton fields are white with the bursting 
both of wool, and from April to July the landscape affords no 
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oilier relief to the weary eye than held beyond field of 
black, parched soil — unshadowed by a single tree from one \ il- 
lagc to another ; a fact, judging from other parts of (ur/orat 
a^d from the adjoining states, to be attributed loss to the 
unfavorable nature of the ground than to the improvident and 
reckless habits of the peasantry. 

On the southern side of the river Dhadur, nearest to its 
disemboguement into the gulf of Cam hay, stands a small but 
comparatively well populated village named Demvah. 

Though far from any town whence a ready sale for their 
cotton can be obtained, and cultivating no more grain than 
suffices for their own consumption, yet frugal habits and an 
extensive track of grass land King on the banks of the Dhadur 
on to the shore of the gulf (‘20,000 aeies common to their own 
and a few adjacent villages) have enabled the leading men to 
maintain themselves independent of the difeet pressure of 
poverty, by the profits from their flocks andhculs, and b) leaving 
uncultivated the highest-rated arable land. 

A stout, well conditioned Lmll-bullhloe has returned alone 
from the distant pasture, either expelled for some refractory con- 
duct or he has wandered hack to the village from an independent 
spirit ; at all events, he is eyeing with considerable astonishment 
• — and ail evident inclination to charge. — A Jlectoba tent, pitched 
not very far from the village, well but .sufficiently in the open to 
admit the occupant at night, the full benefit of all the air which 
can mitigate the sultry influence of the equinox. 

A not unmusical but monotonous song chimes upon tin* 
breathless noon with the. sleepy creaking of the whee l, from the 
waterman, whose bullocks have for the last t,v\o hours been 
engaged in the dreary occupation of walking down a sloping path 
some fifteen yards long and being pulled backwards up again 
to the well ; by which primitive plan the large leathern bucket, 
contrives to pour a considerable stream of water into the huge 
reservoirs which surround the well, and afford refreshment to tin* 
thirsty herds, which havfc by this time returned from the grazing 
ground and are with difficulty, much shouting and sundry appli- 
cations of the long clubs of their shrill-voiced attendants, restrain- 
ed from taking their wonted siesta under the dcbuijchcd-looking 
old burr tree whose questionable shadow now falls upon the 
white walls of a double-poled tent. 

On one side a few peons and other menials are superintend- 
ing the supply of water for the broad “ cusseuss” tatties, and on 
the other — round the door-wuy — a few skreens of fresh camel- 
thorn thickly packed and well wetted afford an agreeable light to 
the interior of the tent and aid in keeping the thermometer 
dow n to 100° of Fahrenheit. Around, in patient groups, are seated, 
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row beyond row, a multitude of villagers, while the 4i pates 
conscripti” of each little community are engaged in eloquent but 
diffuse and rather interjectional style of discussion with some 
person or persons within the tent : for alter one has made a re- 
mark or a remonstrance, the substance appears taken up by a 
chorus of several, while the response is of a single voice evidently 
in all senses in the minority. Already for more than two hours 
has this work proceeded. Fresh arrivals swell the train outside; 
those who have emerged from the tent retire to the scanty cluster 
of baubul trees round the well — for the tank has been for more 
than a month dry, — to wash, smoke or talk, but have no wish 
to depart till evening darkening on the earth, puts a period 
to the weary-disputing, security-taking, rupee- wringing occupa- 
tion of the fatigued European, who gladly emerges from his den 
to become the centre of a fresh circle of rather clamorous mortals 
with long GuzeHfctee petitions in their hands. By a hasty glance 
at as many as he can personally inspect, he has possessed him- 
self of the contents — passed an order on each and handed some 
to be endorsed with his orders, some for the more tedious pro- 
cess of being read aloud, to the Native writers who have by 
this time issued from the tent, each accompanied by a heap of pa- 
pers, the result of the last six or eight hours* work, while this 
scene concludes as much of the clay’s work as the public may 
be the wiser for — although the ultimate results are of far tardier 
growth and years elapse before this apparently superficial and 
irregular method of business has been digested into the form 
originally designed. Tedious, uninteresting and sedentary 
employment which calls for more exercise of patience 
and application than of any higher intellectual powers, requires 
some relaxation of proportional severity, to adjust the physi- 
cal balance, and an hour or two in the morning on horseback 
with the greyhounds, or with the rifle to follow the more en- 
grossing and difficult pursuit of the antelope are the only recrea- 
tions which circumstances admit of. 

Every one in the habit of prowling about at dusk with his 
rifle is aware of the vast advantage of firing from the east in the 
morning, and from the west side of the tank in the evening 
twilight — as objects on which the light falls are far more distinct 
than those placed between the obscure and the light. 

Day light is slowly brightening the vast plain towards the 
w r est, the distant murmur of the tide flowing into the Dhadur 
is borne upon the waking ear while the querulous voice of the 
foul-feeding, hyena rising from the fields towards the south, 
sounds as if the animal was still wandering round the village in 
search of his carrion repast. 

Shortly before sunrise, an European on a short-tailed ches- 
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nut Deccani galloway, might be seen, (had any one been curi- 
ous or actively inclined for the inspection) watching with con- 
siderable satisfaction and much exertion of the active pony’s 
paces, the swift gyrations of a brace of black greyhounds who 
were coursing a fox upon a small open plain towards the south- 
west of the village — while the victim having found himself over- 
paced in an attempt to escape by straight running, is indulging 
in a few light infantry manoeuvres round and round some bushes 
preparatory to a retreat into the cotton-fields in his rear. 

It is doubtful — to the present day, whether the fox succeed- 
ed in making himself scarce, or whether he was picked up by the 
smaller black dog, who had begun to run cunning finding her- 
self overmatched by the larger figure and lengthier stride of her 
daughter, who although she has twice rolled over in the holes 
still takes the turn from the fox whenever straight running allows 
her speed to be tried. However, the attention^ the rider and 
the head of the pony arc directed to an ad joining field, whence 
burst upon the plain and disappear successively in the distance; 
some dozen antelopes just leaping high above the cotton plant 
which had hitherto concealed them and then stretching u ventre 
n terre,” into the grass land, when lo ! 44 Nat lupus inter ovos.” 

With queer rolling gait, with awkward attempt at a gallop, half 
frightened by the rush of the herd, half astonished to find himself 
in such company, a huge, brindled hyena careered over the hard 
but holey ground as fast as his ambling action could go. With 
spear in hand, the rider of the ehesmit follows at the utmost 
speed of the short-tailed policy when a tolerably fast half mile 
has brought the pursuer and the chase to dose quarters. With 
rapid wheel, the hyena has swung round upon his short hind 
legs — much more suddenly than any hog can turn, and because 
these brutes almost invariably complete a figure 8, by making a 
second almost as soon as they have made the first detour — the 
horse is turned from, instead of with him, and meeting him in the 
second pirouette, the rider has barely time to lunge the long- 
spear deep into his ribs before the pony offended by the scent 
of the foul quadruped, or frightened by his bristly appearance 
and loud howl, has broken from the rider’s controul, taken the bit 
between his teeth and bolted. After an involuntary scamper over 
holes of a disagreeable extent, the owner has regained the 
command over his terrified animal, and with eyes streaming from 
the morning air and from his exertions to restrain the unruly 
steed, is anxiously looking over the dim plain for the wounded 
hyena. Far in the distance, one dog and then the other is 
seen rushing for a wide water-course and disappearing in the 
ravine with frantic barks, among which a deeper howl is dis- 
tinctly audible, while at last the hyena is seen to emerge and 
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pursue his way on the opposite bank : repeatedly, while the 
horseman is approaching, the smaller clog has rushed upon the 
huge brute, dragged him down by his bushy tail, and again es- 
caped by active bounds while the frantic victim can only howl 
and attempt the* assaults which his active assailants with ease 
avoid. Watching an opportunity while both dogs are circling 
round the rider has closed with the wounded victim who still 
proceeds at a slow gallop, — the spear is passed through the 
shoulder and the hyena lias fallen dead instantly ! ! 

With a jaw powerful as the leopard’s, and a frame most 
muscular in the forepart, this brute is the most cowardly of all 
the carnivorous tribes, and though its round blue eyes have a 
most tierce expression, and the exhibition of the large mouth is a 
formidable sight, yet no situation will tempt the wretch to be- 
come the assailant of mrm. # Breathless with a long run, and 
aghast with astonishment at what appeared to him to be a frantic 
attempt on the part of his master — to spear a tiger — perhaps not 
a little anxious for the welfare of his favorites, — the dogs, the 
dog-boy gazed on the defunct, with a rueful countenance, while a 
few remarks on the subject passed between him and a doughty 
villager, who with similar sympathy had left his field and with a 
very scanty garment on his person, but shield and sword in hand, 
had followed the horse, dog and hyena, to see the event. 

After an unsuccessful attempt to decapitate the monster — 
in which, alter the second stroke, the trusty sword assumed the 

* This is trim, generally, of the single hysena and a man armed, but hardly the 
rase when two or three of the brutes fall in with tlu: defenceless tia\ cllcr. Instances 
have been related to us, by ej c-witnc^cs of the fact, when* even single hyaena**, 
under peculiar circumstances, have assailed and devoured grown up persons. Such 
occurrences took place during the dreadful famine winch pervaded the Doah and 
Scimlian territories in 1837. Thousand* and tens of thousands of the poor inhabi- 
tants of those, provinces left their homes to find work and food in the rich valley of 
the Nerbudda. Proceeding on tlieir way over the rocky and jungly ghauts of 
Malwa, having scarcely any food except the w'thl homes of the forest, starvation 
caused sickness, and sickness necessitated the sufferers to slacken their pace. 
Ilyrcnns us well as wolves saw their opportunity and waylaid the weary and the 
sick ; and having for the first time, perhaps frost < l on human blood, their resolution 
and boldness became more and more manifest, till like the crow that sits on the hack 
of the. famished cow ready to pluck out her eyes as soon as she lies down to die, 
they were seen to prowl on the side of the road eager to pounce on the most enfee- 
bled passenger. Nay, even the pariah dogs found, in that aw ful season of dearth, 
courage enough to seize hold of those whom fatigue had induced to lie down, and 
ere life had ebbed out, they were seen tearing off the flc»li from the poor people’s 
Umbs. Hunger no doubt whetted their appetites, and the same craving for food will 

give boldness to the hyaena, especially during periods of great Calamity such as that 
we have alluded to as having taken place in 1837. — A. IS. 
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appearance of those, seraphic weapons occasionally exhibited in a 
vignette to Paradise Lost, the two auxiliaries having agreed to 
divide the usual reward carried off some trophy for that pur- 
pose, while the clicsnut pony and his owner cantered hack to 
the tent. 

A simple toilet and breakfast disposed of, a few English 
letters written, or a brief glance at the last London or Cal- 
cutta periodicals have occupied a spare hour or two, when the 
murmur of the assembled peasants acts as a summons to the 
oHice tent, and the same, evidence of noisy details, varied by a 
police case or two, is transacted until evening is most welcome 
to all engaged in such work. Verily “ the sleep of the laboring 
man is sweet,” and in these wide plains not very distant from the 
sea, even until the bursting of the south-west monsoon — there is 
a refreshing coolness at night, unknown to the dweller in the 
town ; this, with the simplicity, temperance an#regularitv which 
circumstances convert into habit, induce a buoyancy of spirit and 
a due portion of strength sufficient for the labor of the longest and 
hottest days. 

With what eager anticipation, what a bias for enjoyment is 
the approach of a day or two of leisure regarded ! What joy in the 
visit of a friend lor a few days’ shooting or hunting ! and with 
what contempt for exertion, bent or inconvenience is the sen- 
tence of “ hard labor on the roads” encountered, even with the 
prospect of the protracted “ manufacture of blotting paper” 
out of one’s personal habiliments in a forty or fifty miles’ 
posting across the country, to enjoy, for a few days, the 
gaiety of an adjacent station, to meet the; hearty welcome of 
those who have contested the honors of the spear, stood with us 
to face the tiger’s charge or struggled through a gallant “ rally” 
from “ the distance in.” 

Though many like Melilxeus may complain: “nos patria; 
fines, nos dulcia Unquimus arva,” Jet not one rest content 
that the land of his adoption, the scene of his labours, enjoy- 
ments, and it may be of his sorrows, shall still be remark- 
able only, as “ that country, where men neither debate nor write; 
where eloquence evaporates in scores of paragraphs and the 
sparkling of wit and the cadence of rhyme are alike unknown.” 
But girt with the panoply of energy, striking down the vigor of 
indifference to “the world’s dread laugh,” Jot him “charge with 
spurs of fire” upon the ogre Indolence, hurl him from his seat, 
wrest from his besotted grasp the cup of his iniquities, and 
forthwith convert that vessel with ail possible dispatch into a 
mighty inkstand, whence he may record in mellifluous cadence 
those incidents by “ flood and field" which show the bent of men’s 
dispositions, form the salient angles of personal identity and 
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when mingled with the milder traits of daily existence and as 
free from egotism as memoirs can be rendered, become, the most 
agreeable and instructive history of any period ! Let no man 
believe, that like the kuifc-grinder, of story God bless you ! he 
has “ none to tell.” The brief sketch added by that classical 
worthy comprizes the argument of an Epic, — garments “ torn in 
a scuffle.” One episode introduces another, like the stories in the 
“ Arabian Nights’ Entertainment” and a very few words in apt 
places can shadow forth a whole life, while a thousand minute 
records are so many items on which curiosity may exercise imagi- 
nation. What is conversation, the intercourse of society, or the 
contents of the million of letters daily circulating through the 
Post Office but threads which may be woven into biography and 
history. 

In proportion to the number from whence selection is made, 
is the probabilityGof the sample being better or worse, and how- 
ever humble the style of literature, if truth be the subject and 
accuracy the means of communication — a teeming press will 
“ hold the mirror up to Nature,” to delight, to purify and instruct. 
So that tin* fanciful realities which occur to all, may be recorded 
in some form or other with as much facility, and when tedious, 
skipped over with equal agility by the reader, as may be the 
random and somewhat garrulous lucubrations of — 

The Stranger. 


Pill LOOK AS A SPORTING PROVINCE. 

I don’t know how the case is with you, Mr Editor, but 
I generally find that the introductory part of a subject takes 
more labor, and affords less pleasure than any tiling else that 
may follow ; however this may be, I have endeavoured to treat 
upon Philoor (accompanied by a map), as a Sporting Province — 
from personal observations made regarding the capabilities of 
the various jungle coverts round that station. 

About half a mile from the station, is the only jheel in the 
neighbourhood for wild fowl : from its proximity, it becomes the 
lounge for all the drummers, and other idlers at the place, 
consequently after a certain hour, not a living thing will be seen 
on it — but towards morning, the jheel is covered from one end 
to the other with living objects, — geese, all kinds of wild fowl, 
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the grey curlew, various kind of red shanks, &o., &c. ; but so 
wary are they, that as the Loodiana gun fires, it is a signal 

for all to depart for the river, where they remain during the 

day on the sand-banks : however, by stationing myself at the 
head of the jhcel, — a little before day break, 1 invariably obtained 
favorable shots at the different teams, in their transit from the 
jheei to the Sutledge. Snipe are very scarce, a few couple may 
be picked up round the jheei, but in no way does it aflord good 

cover for them. Grey partridges are found in all the inland 

country, and the black on the banks of the river; but nowhere 
are they plentiful, ten brace being the best bag made. Hares are 
very numerous, and the country favorable for coursing. Quail 
plentiful at the commencement of the season — but at all times 
the country is favorable for them. The large rock, or grouse, are 
very plentiful. In the various patches of dak jungle deer will 
invariably be found, and such as are heavy, contain the nyl 
ghau. Nowhere have l come across any wild bogs, though 1 
have heard of them about thirty miles off', even the Pudharee 
coverts, are quite strong enough for harboring ilium. The smaller 
bustard will be found in the light jo w jungles, along the banks of 
the river. I am inclined to annex a map of Loodiana also — 
round which are numerous jheels for wild fowl, especially by 
Dad, Pholaiwali, Gete and Laltoo, — together with the nullah on 
the Philoor road. A few snipe also may be bagg’d along the 
stream immediately under the fort. Quail are plentiful. Hares 
are numerous between Dogare and Bilya. Deer are found by 
Buddewal, Boolaree and Natto, but 1 found the former the best 
place. At Laltoo, is a long slip of dak jungle, with small pieces 
of water — in the former I have seen deer, and pea-fowl, on the 
latter, very early of a morning, wild fowl. 

This is but a brief outline of both places — in another year 
I trust to give a full description, in the mean time, I hope my 
next will be addressed from the snowy range. 


Purdy. 



SPORT IN UPPER SCINDE. 


I have never seen any thing written in your excellent 
Sporting llenicw regarding the shikar in Upper Scinde; therefore, 
with your leave I send you a short account of a sporting trip 
undertaken a few days ago by three officers of the regiment 
stationed here. 

On ou r first arrival at this station to relieve the Bengal 
Regiments we were given to understand that nothing in the way 
of large shikar was to be had, and it is only lately that we have 
been able to look about us, and discover that hog and tigers are 
to be found in abundance. Of course it is hardly to be expected 
that jamvars will come into camp to be slain, and if the fear of 
the sun and distance is to stand in a man’s way — why, the con- 
sequence is, that nothing in the shikar line can be done. 

We were thought quite mad to start on such a trip, and that 
at least one of our party must come back with fever; but it lias 
been proved to the contrary, for here we are back again delighted 
with our trip and on the eve of again starting on another one. 

Thursday, April 1 5th . — Arrived at Dhuric, sixty miles on 
the right bank of the Indus, about 9 o’clock, and found break- 
fast all ready, and the shikaries with khubber of a tigress 4 
miles off at Bindu. In the evening went out to shoot parah. 
Bag 2 parah and 1 pig. 

Friday, \6th . — Waiting for beaters, and managed after a 
great deal of trouble to collect about 100 ; went out morning and 
evening and beat for parah. Sent the shikaries to look after a 
tiger reported close by. Bag 2 parah. 

Saturday, 17 th . — Beat for parah as usual. The shikaries 
returned as the tiger had gone away. Bag 1 parah. Deter- 
mined to send our tents on to a better place about 12 miles up 
the river, and to leave the tigress at Bindu till our return. 

Sunday , 18^. — Started about 3 a. m. and arrived at Bun- 
har about 8 a. m., found our kit there all right and having good 
bags did not shikar ; but in the evening went out to look for 
pugs. Returned to camp, having found the pugs of a large tigress 
and 2 cubs. Met the shikaries with khubbur of 3 tigers marked 
down. 

Monday , 19^7/. — Went out at 3 p. m. to beat up the 
shikaries 3 tigers, they were in a lar^e but not deep nullah, the 

jungle in which was nat very thick. Lieutenants T r was on 

the right, C e in the centre, and D n on the left : we 

began to beat about 4 o’clock, and the barking of the dogs and 

roars of the tigers soon told us the game was on foot. C e 

was the first to get a shot, but as no blood was visible it was 
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supposed he had not hit. The 2nd came within 20 yards of 

T r who put a ball through her heart and she was found 

dead close by. The third came at a gallop at I) n who shot 

her in the chest when within 10 yards of her, she dashed into the 
jungle and the dogs found her about 200 yards off very badly 
wounded : she did not show much fight and was very soon dis- 
patched. Bag 2 tigress. 

Tuesday , 20th, — Beat for parah in the morning, and in the 
evening tried to make the tigress and cubs break, but could not 
find them in consequence of the Belooches beating so badly. 
The first day they did very well as they had no idea what a 
tiger was, but ever since then they ran away if they had any idea 
a tiger was near them. Bag 1 parah and 1 pig. 

Wednesday , 21s/. — *The shikaries brought khubber that the 
tigress and cubs during the night had killed a bufialoe close by 
the jungle ; went and beat for her, and just as the beaters had got 
close by the edge of the jungle she came out with a roar at a 

gallop in front of D n who shot her in her chest, and as she 

turned tired at her again, which is supposed to have hit her. 
We then pugged her up by her blood into a tliick jungle, where 
as we could not have killed her without having some of the 
beaters mauled, we thought it the best plan to leave her alone, 
hoping in the morning to find her either dead or too weak to 
show much fight. In the evening we had another beat for her 
cubs, but they were not to be found. 

Thursday , 22nd. — Beat fin* the wounded tigress and found 
that yesterday evening’s beating had sent her off, and there being 
nothing but very thick jungle all round, it was no use going alter 
her. Beat a jungle near the tents in the evening. Bag 1 pig. 

Friday , 23rd. — Changed our ground to Hindu 2 coss off, 
when we had khubber of a very large tigress, but a sand storm 
coming on, we could not beat for her. 

Saturday , 24/7/. — The wind was blowing very fresh when 
we put the beaters in at 12 o’clock, but as usual they went all iu 
a lump, through the jungle : the consequence was, that directly the 
dogs came on her, she broke back and was never seen. We 
returned to the tents very much disgusted and determined to 
take up our beaters next time. Found the skull of a tiger by 
her den. 

Sunday , 2 5th. — Rain all the morning till about 12 o’clock, 
when we started for Sukkur by boat, our leave being up. 

We found the Belooches very civil and attentive, but we 
strongly advise any party visiting that part of the country for— 
shikar, to take up their own beaters and dogs, &c. ; without the 
latter it is hardly any use going up there, as the jungle in spme 
places is so very thick that beaters cannot get through. 

INI). SPORT. REV,— 'VOL. V., NO. X. * 
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We hope to start for Kusmore in a few days should we 
get leave, and as we take our own dogs and beaters we hope to 
make a good bag — when you will again hear from 

W. R. 


SdKKUR, May Sd, 1847 . 


TI1E BOMBAY RACE COURSE. 

This plan of the Bombay Race Course is from a survey bj 
the Civil engineering class under Professor Pole, who has re- 
cently resigned his appointment and returned to England. It it 
to the Professors' courtesy we are indebted for the drawing and 
a few accompanying words. He says — “ The ground is exceed- 
ingly flat, and for all practical purposes perfectly level : the whole 
neighbourhood is land reclaimed from the sea and is below higl: 
water mark, the sea being dammed out by an embankrneni 
almost a mile distant from the Course.” We feel obliged for t hit- 
attention to our Review by Mr Pole, and hope that others will 
act upon the hint. 



ROUGH MEMORANDA OF DEER STiYLKING. 


Several skins of the antelope cervicapia spread round the 
writer in various parts of his study, recall recollections of the 
chase ; when it is taken into consideration that these are the 
result of the maiden efforts of an inexperienced but young and 
ardent lover of the gun, it is not surprising, should he have chro- 
nicled in a private journal, the way by which he came into posses- 
sion of them. As a record of the chase, the following memoranda, 
which the above mentioned trophies give birth to, although in- 
significant for a place in the annals of the chase, exhibit in the 
contribution, a sense of gratitude for Fieldsman's former papers 
having met with such a favourable reception as to admit of their 
being ranked amongst the contents of the Review. Again, that 
periodical is allowed to afford every subscriber the means of 
passing part of his time in an agreeable manner — as well, on 
account of the varied, interesting, and frequently humorous 
papers, as on that of the choice selections which it invariably 
unfolds. Therefore, does it not behove the individuals thus 
gratified, to contribute occasionally their mite to the existence 
and well-being of a work to which they are so much indebted ? 
During certain seasons of the year, active lield-operations are 
suspended pro tern , and one must have recourse to reminiscences, 
unless he ascends to extemporaneous composition, or descends to 
plagiarism. The writer need hardly say, that he does not mean 
to insinuate that the work in question is under any obligation to 
hinu He is aware, too, that it would be \ain to attempt to pour- 
tray in graphic language, the pleasure and excitement of such 
scenes as these in hand ; they arc only to be experienced. Even 
had he the requisite talent vested in him, a display would be 
unnecessary when you view him in the light of going through a 
narrative, in common parlance, with brother sportsmen ; if you 
divest him however of that feeling, he allows that his paper is 
open to the criticism of the “public tribunal.” To proceed in 
order : — 

No. 1. — Trophy has a time-worn appearance, having been 
tossing about since October 1845. It is the skin of a buck 
assuming a brown tinge, the stripe along the spine being nearly 
black. Had he been allowed to live till now, 1 fancy lie would 
have attained the more sombre hue. 1 am unable to say positively 
the greatest length their horns grow, or if the rings on the latter 
are criteria of age. Oil these particulars, perhaps some one would 
enlighten us (Jumna for instance — he must excuse jmy taking 
liberties with his name ; — that gentleman must be cxpm#ncm f 
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considering the extraordinary success he has had, particularly 
about Bhurtpoore.) No. J, to resume my recollections, was 
obtained in the following manner : At dawn of day I was riding- 
over the plain between Khye and Jhouk at Ferozepore, with a 
single attendant bearing my rifle. For some time I sauntered 
on without seeing any live object, except a flock of the red-head- 
ed or Egyptian ibis, whose wild screaming attracted me to the 
solitary tree in which they happened to be ensconced. At this 
period I was entertaining an idea of returning, when, espying 
a couple of the game I was in quest of, the notion of return was 
speedily abandoned. Dismounting, I proceeded to work ; my 
quarry were so wild, that I foresaw that to enable me to get a 
successful shot, I should require to put into force all the stock of 
generalship in my possession. After about an hour’s manoeuvres, 
over I should say three miles of ground, I seemed to have tired 
them — (or more likely instinct dictated their doing so, that they 
might have a chance of avoiding discovery), they lay down. 
And now cautiously approaching them, I had the satisfaction of 
springing them within 100 yards ; after glancing hurriedly about 
them they started at a long trot, collecting their muscles for the 
springing pace — when I aimed at the buck, and had a greater 
satisfaction at hearing the ball taking effect — the reverberatory 
concussion was indeed to me an echo sweet to the senses. 
Not a little alloy however was mingled with the feeling of satis- 
faction, by observing that the ball was not received in a vital 
part, fie ran fully 300 yards before falling from failure of 
strength by loss of blood. After securing my prize, I retired 
from the field considerably elated at having thus bagged my first 
deer by judgment versus instinct. Nor was I disappointed in 
my 'new purchase : the ball was propelled with crashing force. 
But subsequently I had a much better tesi, putting three bullets 
through the shoulder of a well-grown pig. For those who prefer 
single rifles for deer-stalking, there is nothing to equal a Jong 
barrel of heavy metal and large gauge. It is not preference, 
however, to which may be attributed my having a single-barrel ; 
one is about half the “ damage” of the other, and neccssitas non 
habet ley cm. 

No. 2. — Successful stalk earned me another skin differing 
from the last, in being of one general color, excepting of course 
the belly, &c. which are white — having hardly any lighter or darker 
shades, and wanting the lateral stripes. It is that of a full grown 
doe — only a few days ago I saw a tame young doe of the same 
species ; she had the marks on the sides very distinct. The 
morning of April 6th 1846 was inauspicious for deer-stalking. 
I was with the corps in camp, and one of those hurricanes so 
general in the Cis-Sutlej states, through which I was then 
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marching — blew with terrific violence ; rain latterly drowned the 
particles of dust which impregnated the atmosphere ; but the 
darkness was great, and we could only get occasional glimpses of 
the column, which, having managed to form at the time supposed 
to be day-break, had advanced. By a circuitous route, in time 
it did reach the next stage, and those of us who could not get 
off' with it, rejoined at Judgurh . As the sun rose, he dispelled the 
rain which too had subdued the wind — so, taking advantage of the 
change, I sallied forth on horseback ; two coolies in attendance. 
How their services before my return, were required, the sequel 
will shew. On these occasions one is dependant on luck, as he 
knows nothing of the country, and even were antelope not of 
wandering habits, native information could not be relied on. 
1 happened to take a soulh-west direction, and continued my 
course for about 2 miles, when, having drawn rein for the sixth 
or eighth time, I observed an individual standing sentry on a 
hillock ; my plan of operations was formed— •quietly dismounting 
behind another eminence, I commenced the skirmish by nearing 
the herd — for such there w as ; one by one they appeared from 
out of the plough-fallows in which they were taking their siesta, 
till they numbered twelve, consisting of young bucks, does and 
fawns. From 250 yards I had got to 150, when, after indulging 
in a few gambols, their suspicions were aroused and a regular 
retreat was sounded — the docs covering their offspring and the 
bucks of course their mates, in the most gallant manner possible. 
Bringing up the rear was the doe which now brings up these 
reminiscences ; it never came into my head that she was Jagging 
in consequence of being big with young. Kneeling down, l 
covered her to a T — as is usual in these cases there was a flash, 
a report and smoke : but the latter clearing away, the poor doe 
was prostrate, having been mortally wounded. 1 was now obliged 
to act the butcher and cut her throat, that she might not linger 
on in pain. A second barrel would here have come into play, for 
whilst reloading some of the others pulled up and actually came 
back to the fallen one “ to take a last fond look.” It was now 
dusk, and retracing our steps was decided on. JEn route , I saw 
two couple looking so happy and unconscious of the vicinity of 
danger. They had no evil star shining over them on this occasion. 

No. 3. — Is in color between Nos. 1 and 4 — darker than the 
former and lighter than the latter ; being made up of black (white) 
and pepper-and-salt. If seven is the age when the male becomes 
perfectly black, his was five I fancy when killed. How he was 
made to bite the dust I will now endeavour to dcsciibe. As 
usual, on the day succeeding that on which I shot the doe, the 
afternoon’s sun saw me rambling o’er the undulating plain, 
through the ravines and now and then into the mangoe planta- 
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tions, which, combined with the noble Sutlej seen in the distance, 
as it silently rolled along its immense body of water, contributed 
greatly to the beauty of the landscape. Sictham is a flourishing 
looking town, set off in appearance by a large brick building 
whose turrets tower above the noble trees. The surrounding 
crops of barley are green, of even growth and well fenced in 
by hedges. Altogether the tout ensemble has a happy look, w ere 
it not for that stronghold which reminds one of the hostile state 
of the country. Apropos, to hedges; they are seldom put 
into requisition unless there are deer or neelgliye in the neigh- 
bourhood, and when (especially if there be jungle near,) there are 
large scare-crows, or as I have sometimes seen — pieces of metal 
suspended in the air, to make a tinkling noise, you may safely 
rely upon large game being in the vicinity ; these precautions 
being put into force to defend the /diets from nocturnal incroaches. 
Though the country is so well adapted, 1 notwithstanding saw 
only one deer, but Jwe was enough, as 1 wanted sport, not slaughter. 
I stumbled upon him by chance whilst cn route to earn]), liis 
long spiral antlers first “ came into sight,” as the natives say ; 
he was grazing at the time in a large field of wheat, having just 
entered it seemingly: he was too intent upon his pleasant pasture 
to perceive the intruder until about 100 yards from him. VY r hiJst 
occupied in — to all appearance — considering whether to double 
back to the belt of jo w jungle to the rear, or to charge through a 
number of labourers some way in front, your bumble chronicler 
was busied in getting a sure aim at him — which, from the height 
of the crop in which all but his horns were excluded from 
view was not easy ; the rifle was brought to the “ present” 
and to the “ trail” tw o or three times ; at last 1 got my eye in 
a level between the sights on the barrel and the shoulder of 
my mark — pulling the fatal trigger the tell-tale that followed. 
He madly bounded forward ; his enemy making the best of his 
way after him — loading as he went. Out of fairness 1 must 
register my failures as well as success. Twice, be it told then, 

I endangered many more heads of corn than w ould have been 
the case had I hit the fugitive deer. Allowance must be made 
for running when not in condition ; but this u cuts both w ays” — 
as was proved when he fell “ to rise no more.” He had indeed 
a quantity of fat upon his carcase. 1 forget how many times he 
broke down — generally on one knee, before overpowered. A 
ball through his brawny neck u settled his hash” — to use a vul- 
garism, which is summoned up by the recollections of part of the 
venison being subsequently served up at mess in that shape, i 
can assure the scrupulous, that when kept long enough, the liver 
of deer fried with rashers is no insipid dish for breakfast ; and 
that the haunch roasted and eaten with jelly, and the other parts 
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brought to table in a proper manner, are — but only judge for 
yourselves. Hoping 1 may be forgiven this digression out < f con- 
sideration for those of delicate appetite I must stalk on to — 

No. 4. — Satiated by too much venison — the interest is 

naturally becoming* less by many degrees, so I will spare 

iny readers lengthened notices as speedily as the round 
about way 1 tell a story, will admit. We marched past 
five bucks of partriarchal beaiiug, feeding on the outskirts 
of a plot of sugar-cane. This (occurring near camp) induced 
me to take the field again in the afternoon of a day, in 

the early part of the current year. I cannot say that I had 

a hostile meeting ; but at all events three savage-looking 
bucks confronted me just as 1 was turning* my back on the set- 
ting sun. How I thinned their ranks the sequel will shew : — I 
was alone, and going along* noiselessly, came upon a herd of ante- 
lope before I was well aware of it, grazing in a crop of wheat; 
a native was on the other side of them vainly endeavouring to 
drive them away by shouting. n e attracted their attention, how- 
ever, and I availed myself of the chance afforded of getting 
within shot, which 1 accomplished — fired, but only frightened 
them. They scampered off myself following as quick as my 
locomotive powers allowed — but not quick enough to prevent their 
reaching a patch of dak, into which they disappeared. It w^as 
now sunset, and despairing of a bag, I set my face homewards, 
but only to see three fine bucks. My delight was now equal to 
my previous chagrin. They were determined to do or die in 
their endeavour to gain the above jungle : their object — cither 
to get to the main herd or to some favourite feeding place — 
equally determined in my own mind to intercept their advance, 
i headed them. Astonished at this unceremonious intrusion, they 
stopped and gazed, offering a standing mark — generously gave 
them a chance — they crossed within 100 yards, when — not 
inclined to throw away my last chance — (they were close to cover), 
having selected the iast of the file 1 “ cut him in two,” brought 
the rifle forward about a foot, etcetera — and he kissed the 
mother earth, the ball taking effect in the shoulder. JIad re- 
loaded, and was priming, when, appropriating the motto they 
seemingly thought “ discretion the best part of valor,” and after 
a lengthened scrutinizing, bounded ofF and disappeared in the 
dense cover — leaving me determined to procure a double rifle 
as soon as possible. I don’t like using a thin barrelled fowling 
piece for ball shooting. Forced a couple of men into service, 
and made them carry him to camp. 

No. C). — Is the last — to which my patient readers will 
be indebted for the infliction of an account of the way I 
came to add that skin to my small collection. Though the 
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quondam wearer was of the same sex as the last, yet It 
is a perfect contrast iu-as-much as it is as fair as the other 
is dark. Than the latter I have seldom if ever seen one so black 
- — the centre of whose immensely thick neck and part of the 
buttocks alone, being pepper-and-salt. (“ H. B. R.’s” of the 
last no. I’ll bet a trifle was jet black.) No. 5 has the lateral 
marks ; the horns were not spiral and only six inches in length ; 
of No. 4 were 18 and spiral. Interesting as a dissertation on the 
horns, &c., of the cervine race might be, I must not delay in 
killing No. 5 over again. He fell at Mahoaley one of the stages 
between this and Seetapore on one morning last month. Ex- 
tract from journal : — Out at dawn of day wandering in a norther- 
ly direction, and over a good large plain dotted with belts of 
grass, dak, &c. and niangoe groves. Was not long in finding a 
small herd of deer, just roused from sleep by my approach. 
To rise in succession took some little time, sufficient to Jet me 
approach to 100 yards. There were one or two males, two does, 
and a. fawn or more. 1 picked out one of the former standing from 
me, and fired. When I watched him running offi although on 
three legs, I almost despaired of bagging — having, on different 
days previously lost several head of large game in like manner. 
However, at the end of a run on foot of about a mile, succeeded 
in overcoming him. I attribute the circumstance to the bullet 
passing through the back, and entering the belly, from which 
wound the entrails protruded. Having alluded to wounding 
other large game, I beg to revert to the incidents as they are 
illustrations of the difficulty of bringing to bag the deer species 
even though obviously severely wounded. The most recent was an 
old buck ; lie permitted me to get to 100 yards of him. 1 fired 
well in front — he fell instantly — but, alas ! not to rise no more, 
for he as quickly regained his legs and was lost “ to me and my 
heirs for ever/' in the impenetrable thickets. Another in- 
stance : — A fine doe lay weltering in her blood — which actually 
formed a pool — (the remainder of the large herd having left 
her nearly out of sight) till I had reloaded, and was walking up 
with the knife out of its sheath — when to my dire astonishment 
and mortification up she sprang and gallopped off in the most 
confident manner possible. For two miles i followed on horse- 
back at a hand canter, expecting to see her break down from 
loss of blood — but no, she gained a grass jungle by abruptly 
turning round the extremity of some rising ground. Twere 
needless to recount any more similar instances. A greyhound, 
if it were possible to train him to heel-in and not to course till 
permitted to do so, would no doubt prove a valuable acquisition 
in the field. One more anecdote : — Having fired at an indivi- 
dual of a large herd, say 24, without wounding him, of course 
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they all made themselves scarce, as quickly as wont to do., with 
the exception of one — a buck, who trotted past, me exactly in 
the opposite direction which the remainder took. Imagine my 
surprise on perceiving that his object for this extraordinary pro- 
ceeding was to return to a very young fawn which remained at 
the place where 1 first found the herd, some hundred yards off, 
in a paralyzed state from the scenes which were being enacted 
before its eyes — too young to comprehend the cruelty of man. 
1 watched the fond father (?) with intense interest return to 
the son, and saw the little one join him. Inspired with reverence 
for the noble animal, 1 allowed him to depart in peace. 

The more 1 see of the antelope tribe, the greater is my 
admiration of their instinct and fondness for their offspring; yet. 
I should hardly be believed if I slated tluil that admiration was 
the cause of my not having added another trophy to my collec- 
tion ; — no, J will continue fonder of deer-stalking than perhaps of 
any other sport aflbrded by the gun. KeeJ-gye shooting is not 
adapted to sportsmen ; but what a thrill of excitement must run 
through the veins on the approach of a. herd of sauuiher or any 
other large animal liable to charge ! Antelope shooting is not 
devoid of great interest: they are u most vigilant race of deer ; 
their senses of hearing, seeing, and smelling are wonderfully acute, 
and their speed unsurpassed. 1 admit that the sportsman evinces 
a feeling of pity on the: death of JiischaM*; he cannot behold the 
imploring look of the largo and brilliant eye of the innocent doe, 
and its piteous bleating and struggle to be free, without a pang of 
remorse being kindled in Jus broad, — a pang which leads to 
soliloquy, which, however, is at length broken by Ins wrapping 
himself lip in the consolation, that the gentle and graceful deer, as 
well as the rest of the brute creation, was brought into existence 
for the sole use of the c/cu us homo. 

ITeldsman. 

May 1H47. 
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PERILOUS ADVENTURE WITH A TIGER. 

The following truly spirited affair is told in a private letter which has been placed 
in our hands by a friend, himself an old hand at the sport and who has had his 
hair-breadth escape* — A. E. 

Knowing that you take much interest in sporting adventures, 
being a keen sportsman yourself, I forward you an account of a 
tiger I was lucky enough to kill on the 14th December, near 
Jugganauthpore on the Jannii river. I extract the account from 
my journal, which says : — About two-half r. m. a man came running 
down to the edge of the water just ahead of the boat in a great 
fright, and said that a tiger had seized a man close by, and that 
although the man was alive they were afraid to go near to fetch 
him ; that the tiger had left the man and gone to a little distance, 
but when the man moved to get away the tiger seized him again, 
and that as he understood the sahib had guns, he begged I would 
come and make a noise with them so that they might get the man. 
At first I thought it was, native-like, a great deal fright and a great 
deal more exaggeration; but when 1 looked at my informant, he 
seemed so earnest and so excited, that 1 thought he must have 
seen something like a tiger eating a man at least. I immediately 
ordered the boat and loaded very carefully my large rifle and 
double barrel and went to the top of the bank which was here 
twenty feet high, (followed by all the boatmen and servants, one 
with a sword without a handle and the rest with bamboos.) I was 
then in the midst of ranges of paddy-fields with not a tree or 
bush in them for half a mile to a mile round ; but with some scat- 
tered huts a long distance off to the right and left. I stopped and 
thought it impossible a tiger could be any where near, for if a cat 
had been there it appeared as if it must have been seen. The man 
probably taking my hesitation for fear, said “ Sahib it is a small 
tiger, it is lame, it has been shot by some sahib logue, and can’t 
run, it can’t hurt you,” but, I said, here is nothing but a paddy-field 
there is no place for a tiger here; he replied, “ there sahib, there,” 
pointing about fifty yards ahead where there were four or five 
men standing. I ran up to them cpiickly and when I got to them 
above fifty yards further, I saw a poor wretch crawling on one 
side on the ground ; and I never saw such an expression of utter 
despair as that with which tij| poor fellow glanced behind him or 
one more indicative of imploring for assistance as he looked to- 
wards us. I ran up to him quickly : he could not speak and was 
covered with wounds, one a fearful one in the small of the back ; 
the people had a little dooley with them, I had him put on that 
and sent off to my boat. The men said, " Oil sahib ! now we have 
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got the man, come away, it is an immense tiger and you are on foot 
what can you do to it.’* 1 asked where they supposed it to be : they 
pointed about forty or fifty yards ahead — where there was a little 
coarse grass growing ; so I picked out one fellow who I thought 
from his size was or ought to be at least the most courageous of 
the lot and gave Urn my double gun. I cocked my rifle, and 
commenced making a circle of about thirty yards round the sup- 
posed place where the tiger was ; very soon I found my double 
gun getting further and further off', so I called to half a dozen who 
were nearest to come with the man, the rest were all going back- 
ward instead of coming on. After I had got about half round the 
place, the man with the gun said, “ there sahib, there” — and 1 look- 
ed to see where he was pointing, but he was crouched in a heap 
behind me and exclaimed “ oh ma-goo ma-goo, I can't, I can't.” I 
took the direction of the fellow’s eyes, and there right in front of 
me, distant about thirty yards, I saw through some grass, a confused 
shape and colouring of a thundering big head of a tiger. 1 told 
the fellow not to be afraid, and took the gun and half-cocked 
it, and told him on no account to run (for we were now 
alone) until he had given me the gun. I thought the fellow would 
drop into the earth. I placed the gun in his two hands in front 
of him ready for me to take hold of and would like to have 
cocked it, but was afraid the fellow in his fear might by some 
mishap let it off*. I looked again at the tiger; lie had raised him- 
self a little : I put one hand on the gun in the fellow's hand and 
walked a little further to the right aud ahead where there was an 
opening in the grass that gave me a better view of him : as 
I did so he raised himself a little more and seemed ready for a 
spring; so I said to the fellow, now I am going to lire but don't 
you run till you give me the gun : he said, “ oh ! I can’t, I can't.” I 
took deliberate aim — I could see his ears plainly, 1 judged from that 
where his eye was or the full lower part of his head — and fired, at the 
same time almost, snatching at my double barrel. It was well I did 
for it was a good arm’s length off’. The instant I fired the beast 
sprung fifteen or twenty feet right out, and with a roar, whor-aur- 
ar-r-r, came tearing towards me with furious bounds. I only 
had time to cock one barrel and 1 really think 1 articulated to 
myself, now nothing but the most determined coolness can save 
me, (for from the fearful leaps the beast took, I thought 1 hud 
missed him.) I waited until lie made three leaps and was then 
within tenor twelve yards of me ariflhred full at his breast; find- 
ing him still come on, I sprung off ^e-ways and he lit a few feet 
beyond where I had stood ; I cocked the other barrel and stood 
ready for him, but he looked towards the few people who had 
been with the man with the gun who were now far oft. Seeing thi* 

I rau eight or ten yards; he turned and made two leaps toward* 
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me and I was just on the point of pulling my last trigger when 
he stumbled and fell, but got up again directly and fell again. I 
had given a fellow my powder flask to hold, so that it might be 
the more handy — but he with the main body of them were still 
running, although a good half mile off*; so I hallooed and motion- 
ed that I wanted to load my gun and stood still : after some delay 
he made a tremendous circuit and brought it to me. During this 
time the tiger had raised himself up several times and growled 
most fiercely at me — but he could do no more. 1 loaded and walk- 
ed up to the back of him, he was breathing very heavily and I 
was hesitating whether to fire again or not, when he lifted up 
his head, so I clapped the muzzle close to the back of his 
ear and gave him the cony de grace . It was some time 
before any one would come near me, but when they saw me 
take hold of the tiger’s head they came from all quarters and I 
had a hundred or more around me directly ; and now that they 
found the tiger was really dead, it was with the greatest difficulty 
I could keep them from putting spears into it and beating it. I 
tied liis two fore and hind legs together, put a bamboo 
betwixt each, and sixteen fellows marched off, not very fast, with 
him towards the boat. 1 now wanted my rifle, but the fellow had 
flung it away as he ran ; however, we soon found it. I went to 
look at the place whore the tiger had lain : it was a dry nullah 
about four feet w ide at the mouth and running back about ten 
feet to a point and about four feet deep, the only place for a 
mile or two round that lie could probably have lain down with- 
out being seen. 1 went off to the boat to see w hat I could do 
for the poor wounded fellow. The wound in his hack was 
From the tiger’s mouth and a fearful one; his hips were lite- 
rally smashed and his entrails protruding; the v ound* in the 
upper part of the body were from the tiger's claws; his shoulder 
and left arm were smashed ; of course with such wounds as these 
l could do nothing. 1 gave him some laudanum and made him 
a comfortable bed of some bamboos and the straw from some beer- 
bottles and sent him off* to an indigo factory, that l understood 
was near. Just as I had done this, they brought me another man 
who had been seized by the same tiger earlier in the day; his 
wounds were in the same parts of his body and of exactly the 
same description as the other. I did the same for him. The fel- 
lows had now brought the tiger to the top of the bank and stolon 
all his whiskers. As 1 took hjltamasure, it was eight feet ten inches 
long from nose to end of tanjffliree feet eight in height behind, 
three feet eleven inches at the fore shoulder, and two feet round 
the upper part of fore-leg. The next day after 1 had skinned him, 
1 found his head measured two feet nine inches round. I was 
followed for two clays by lots of natives who wanted to see the 
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until it got close 
J. W. R. 


Guwahatti, January 13 , 1817 . 


A MONTH in the jungle. 

It was determined by a party of Nimrod*, quartered at the 
lively station of Ilingolee, during the hot weather of J 844, to 
oft a month’s leave, and have a shy at (lie tigers, bison, and 
other fora*, which abound within 30 or 40 miles of the said 
cantonment. The company was to be increased to six, by the 
addition of a volunteer who had stated his intention of joining 
them in their praise-worthy undertaking. On the 1st May 
then, the above mentioned gentleman, and all others, being report- 
ed present and At for duty, the hull-dozen of us staited for Ihe first 
day’s march to Nimbaila; whole a tiger was said to be ready 
to out the sahib’s bullets. Our route was in the Mahoor direc- 
tion, going thither along the banks of the Poos, a tributary of 
the Pagh (nmga — and which was said to swarm with tigers. 
Arrived at the ground, and breakfast despatched, tin* elephants, 
four in number, were duly invest'd with their howdahs, and 
paraded for the inspection of their future riders. I Jut these, 
soon to take so conspicuous a part in the coming combats de- 
serve a particular and separate notice from the pen of their 
obliged servant. First, “ stalked to battle” the renowned Mntcc 
Mala, or»t known to fame when the propel ty of J'trdnrr, 
Sind now in the possession of (k J. alias JH r Ileal. In 
altitude not exceeding eight feet she yet o’ertopped by the 
head and shoulders her small congeners ! Who moreover had 
not as yet been initiated into the mysteries of tiger flaying ; 
and wore now to have their respective qualities for the fun put 
to the test. Of these, due precedence bo given to the lovely Silan 
Peri or “ Fairy of Ceylon,” so named from the country of her 
birth and her numerous attractions of face and figure. Next 
her, as great a contrast as could wclMfg imagined stood in grave 
and solemn dignity, The Pig — a young male, who from his 
ungainly gait and unequalled ugliness had deservedly drawn 
upon himself the above soubriquet. Last of all was an animal 
whose name is buried in mystery, lie was not destined to cut 
a good figure in the events of the month ; but of this more anon. 
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It being now near twelve o'clock, the order to inarch was given 
by the commandant. I and D. ascended the howdah of the 
portly Motee Mala; M. and II. mounted the Pig; S. had 
the Fairy, (lucky dog !) all to himself, and B. on the nameless 
animal brought up the rear. The beat was down the banks of 
the Pagh Gunga, and we soon commenced operations. The 
Mala was put into the bed of the river. The Peri, and the 
Pig and Mr Nameless on either side. The tiger was soon 
found ; he started up almost under the feet of Motee Mala ; 
but although he made noise enough at being so unceremoniously 
disturbed, the majestic personage was concealed in the thick 
underwood, on a small island in the middle of the river where he 
had taken up his quarters. Two shots were fired in his lordship's 
direction but without effect. He was ascending the left bank of 
the stream, when S. from the other side got a crack at him, 
which apparently told, for roaring furiously lie rushed down in 
the direction of the Pig. He was here dreadfully annoyed by 
the compliments which M. and II. would insist upon paying him. 
One particular shot from M. he acknowledged by rearing him- 
self oil his hind legs and tumbling backwards into a small bush, 
out of which incontinently started, rnirabile dictu , a hare ! 
After this sickener lie tried to regain the river, and on returning 
down one of its numerous nullahs was met and finally over- 
thrown by the riders of Motee Mala. He was a good sized male 
tiger and only a week before had been put up by S., 
had desperately wounded a man, and made good his retreat. 
The man eventually, I am happy to say, recovered, which the 
tiger did not. After this the beat was resumed. A bear was 
started, which soon bit the dust, and only afforded sport by his* 
absurd antics. The party then returned to the tents, auguring 
luck for the future from such an auspicious commencement. 
The nameless elephant behaved most infamously, having ran 
away twice, and induced the untrained ones to follow his bad 
example. He moreover wanted to fight the tiger himself, in fact 
he did every thing but what he was wished to do. lie was 
therefore, ignonimously drummed out of camp, and sent back 
to Hingolee ; the other elephants trumpeting “ The Rogues’ 
March.” I said above that we all anticipated luck for the future, 
alas ! what short-sighted mortals we are. A Jonas was among us 
— who the culprit was it was of course impossible to say ; there 
was, however, no disputinggke fact, that the next week was totally 
unsuccessful ! It was theoth of the month before we bagged 
another tiger 1 During the uneventful interval buffaloes had 
been picketed by us, and slain and devoured in the most ortho- 
dox manner bjrthe beast for whom they were intended. Num- 
berless had been the beats after the striped ruffians ; day after 
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day the same round of never-ceasing ill-luck, sent us, not blessing 
I am afraid to the tents. The most likely spots were selected 
for picketing the victims ; nay, on some occasions two of the 
party carried their enthusiasm so far, as to proceed themselves 
into the jungle, and personally to superintend the fastening-up 
of the juvenile buflaloes. All, however, was in vain. Before 
however chronicling the doings of the 8th, I ought to mentioii 
that on the 4th we had a good chance. A tigress, and one full 
grown cub, were reported present in the bed of the Poos river ; 
we reached that stream on the 3rd, Her den was under the 
high bank, and almost impervious to the rays of the sun, being 
covered with densely matted creepers and brush-wood. The 
elephants, now reduced to three, were formed in line, and were 
slowly beating up the channel towards this spot, when about 
seventy yards before us out rushed the tigress. She took dean 
across the bed of the river — ran the gauntlet of ns ulL — a 
regular case of file-firing ensued, but not a bullet touched her l 
she went at almost racing pace. Once out in the jungle she 
managed to beat us all, and was never within shot again. She 
afterwards paid the forfeit of her misdeeds, being eventually 
killed by a party from Jaulnah. To return : on the morning of 
the 8tli, the buffalo was reported killed and half eaten ; and 
the doer of this fell deed was also at home — You do lodge here 
Mr Fergusson — for a villager had heard him growling, on said 
villager’s approaching too near his royal habitation — so this time 
we started in high spirits. Immediately on reaching the place 
supposed to harbour Tommy, he himself gave unmistakeable 
information of his whereabouts by rushing from his lair, and 
ferociously charging a horseman ; but the latter by dint of im- 
mense spurring and kicking managed to get clear away from the 
brute, gorged as he was w ith his late repast. The tiger then crossed 
over the brow of a small hill looming while, so doing as big as a 
bullock. “ lie’s a whacker” cries T. “ Push on mahoot,” say the 
others, — in goes the ankoos, and w r e are all in hot pursuit. The 
beast had retreated to a clump of high grass and bushes close to 
the river — on the opposite bank of which we had scouts posted 
in trees giving us every information of his movements. The ele- 
phants formed in line, steadily bearing down towards the enemy. 
The Mala slightly ahead. No time now, or worn for flight ! 
The tiger consequently charged out, and w r as instantly saluted by 
four barrels. Wounded desperately through the body and Jungs, 
and vomiting blood at every step, he turned to fly — but 50 yards 
proved too far for him. Ensconcing himself in another thicket, he 
was again closed with by the elephants, w ho arriv^rw. masse — and 
he received his death- wound in a frantic atte^^t to sw'irn the 
river. Though not a long, he was an immensely stout and pow- 
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erf ully formed tiger. After this we had no sport till the 13th, 
when at a village called llearee, news was brought in of a kill. 
About noon we reached the scene of action. On inspection, the 
buffalo was found to have almost entirely disappeared ; such 
were the gastronomic powers of the enemy ! Near the body of the 
slain buflalo a nullah ran into the bed of the river, and a man in 
a t'ee, who had been watching the tigress, indicated her position 
being a short way up tins nullah; so leaving M. and H. on 
the Pig, to guard the mouth of the water-course, the Mala, 
accompanied by the Peri, cautiously proceeded up the only 
practicable side of the channel. In about two minutes I twigged 
her, with cocked ears, intently eyeing the elephants, and won- 
dering, no doubt, what the deuce they wanted. This point was 
soon settled. No. 1 from I. sent her to the right about, and she 
rushed down the nullah slap in front of tin* Pig. A volley 
administered here, sent her up the bank of the main stream, only 
liowew r, to meet the other two elephants, who liad lost no time 
in following. A rapid succession of shots from both howdahs 
soon caused her demise. She was an average size d tigress, and 
groat was the wonder as to where she had put all the buflalo as 
she had no cubs to cry halves with her. A couple of days before 
this after beating from 1 1 o’clock until 4 r. m., we started a tiger, 
who rushing out full 300 yauls iu front of the elephant nearest 
to him, exposed himself covered from head to foot with black 
mud! The brute had been literally wallowing in the mire; 
several times the elephant* must have all but trodden on him — 
but until evening there was no getting him to break. As it was, 
his mud bath had so refreshed bis highness, that lie immediately 
took to his heels and I regret to say made good his (‘scape ! 

The scene of action was now to be changed. Most of the 
party voted for going into the Mahoor jungle after bison, so we 
struck off iu that direction, and arrived in the heart of that 
magnificent forest, about the 20th. Our evenings meanwhile we. 
nsed.to employ iu fishing, bathing, &c., &c. Mr Best occasionally, 
when we had r.o news of a kill, passing the entire day in the 
water, which proceeding he called “doing otter!” litre and 
there on our road wo fell in with some lovely bathing and fishing- 
places ; and on one occasion some good sized carp wore landed ; 
and many more — monsters that they were — broke the rods 
and tackle of the party into “smithereens.” On arriving at 
Bolloeva, the head cjuarters of the bison country, the Ghonds 
were dispatched all over the jungle for khubber, and most of 
us went out after spotted deer, or, as it was elegantl y denominated, 
did “ stump,” j^kh vaiious and varied success — and, the con- 
trary. The m^Kluy, 11. while out after deer, came upon a large 
bull bison in the bed of the river — (we had now fallen in with 
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the Pagh Gunga again). He saw the brute, making for a 
pathway 5 in order to ascend the bank — there he accordingly 
posted himself, and as the bull’s shoulder appeared above the 
rise of the ground, he put the muzzle of his gun close to said 
bull’s shoulder and pulled both triggers ! Desperately wounded, 
(the balls completely traversed his body) the brute tumbled down 
into the river and was soon settled afterwards. Next day news 
was brought in of a solitary bull marked down ; so the entire 
party started off under guidance of one of the Ghonds ; but the 
whole affair was, I am sorry to say, mismanaged — and, as too 
many cooks spoil the broth, so on this occasion too many hunters 
spoiled sport. In short though severely wounded the bull got off; 
and though three of us followed him by his tracks for four mortal 
hours with laudable perseverance, he was never seen again. 
Misfortunes will happen, &e., &c. This was the extent of the 
damage committed among the bison; so it was decided to return 
to Umgolec by a diflerent route, several tigers being reported 
all ready to receive our visits, at three or four places on the road. 
Wo were unlucky again in the tiger line until we reached Kedar- 
goorlah a few marches from the cantonment. Oil the 27th, news 
was received of three tigers, mamma and two youngsters just 
ariivcd at years of discretion, being at home in a dense patch 
of date jungle. The habitat of these villains was a few acres 
or so in extent; a nullah with densely wooded banks ran in and 
out — with this exception the jungle was surrounded by open 
plain. About 11 o'clock we commenced operations, the jungle 
proved most awfully thick, and it was with great difficulty the 
elephants beat it. Taking in men perched on the cruppers of the 
said animals, on every tall tree we came to, whose height over- 
looked the comparatively insignificant date or sindy trees, 
though some of these were of tremendous height, we stuck a scout, 
and having in this way surrounded the whole place with a cordon 
we went to work. We were not long in starling the tigers, but the 
bushes were so thick that it was almost impossible to get a shot 
or even a glimpse of the brutes. They consequently were being 
continually kicked up by the elephants. If they charged, shots 
were fired not at the tigers as they were invisible, but at the 
bushes which marked their course. If they ran away, snap 
shots were taken at them whenever an opening kindly revealed 
the enemy, — which was very seldom. r J his work began to get 
stupid. The file-firing had been perfectly awful — when at last 
the tigress made a rush out of the thick jungle, apparently trying 
to reach the niaidan and have a run for it. in the act of so 
doing D. on the Mala got a crack at lier^fcich rolled her 
over? She spun round for a few seconds perfeNjr stupified, and 
apparently (lone for — no such thing — she picked herself up, and 
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made a retreat that would have done credit to Xenophon; she was 
never seen again. About tins time, the tile-firing: still continuing, 
13. got a capital shot, at one of the other*. This young gentle- 
man was unluckily for himself indulging his organs of vision with 
a quiet look at the elephants. Fatal curiosity ! he fell, pierced 
with the leaden death iustant.er. This was the extent of that day’s 
work. Next morning, Iheic being still another tiger in the patch 
of jungle, w r e again started and had hardly entered the thicke t, 
when No, 3 came rushing past the. line at full gallop. Three shots 
were simultaneously duchaiged by the riders of the Mala, and 
20 yards further on, the tiger dropped apparently dead w ith cm 
bullet only through his shoulder. Thinking him done for, we 
■went in search of the one that escaped the day before — but had 
hardly been gone fix c minutes who) an unearthly yelling and howl- 
ing, mixed occasionally with the musical trumpet of the Silfm 
Peri, brought the other two hattces back. It tunud out that this 
ferocious specimen had only been shamming — in order, doubtless, 
to get the large elephants out of the way — and thinking perhaps 
lie was more than a match for the Peri any day. He was obliged 
to receive another bullet before, his unties ceased : yesterday’s 
tigress was never found, and tins was destined to be our last 
day’s shikar. Our bag was not as much as it ought to have been, 
or even as it might have been : but we consoled ourselves v\ith 
the hope of better luck next time ; and those of the parly whose 
first essay it was, doubtless thought it might have been wotm* ; 
and returned to cantonment and parade, almost as khoosh a.-, if 
twenty tigers intend of only five, had been the amount of the 
slain. 


J (VENAL. 
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No. X. 

William Hall. 

Here is the artist who, on the Madras maidens The Child of 
the Islands and Minuet, did all the mischief to our Calcutta stables 
during the last two meetings — William Hall ! Those who 
have not the pleasure of his acquaintance may take the word 
of Aiucl East that the man is before them, as like as life. 

William Hall is a native of East Coulton, near Northallerton, 
in Yorkshire, and began his professional life in the Racing stable 
of the Duke of Leeds in about his fifteenth year, where he had 
an opportunity of gathering information from men sufficiently 
celebrated in their day, — Messrs F. Jordan and Croft as trainers 
and M. Noble and Jackson as jockies. Hall remained in his Grace’s 
service until 18'20, when he came to this country engaged, as 
we have been told, for Mr Cockerell, of the Civil Service. 
He brought with him Cannonade, purchased from Sir John Byng, 
and a ehesriut two year old colt from the Duke of York’s stable, 
(supposed to he King Fisher, ride. Rengal Racing Calendar 
1 821.) We believe that Cannonade was purchased for the present 
father of the turf in India, Major General Sir W. R. Gilbert, 
K. C. B., at any rate it was under his and Col Stevenson’s aus- 
pices these horses made their appearance- — their performances 
may he seen in the Calendar already re furred to. Hall readied 
Calcutta in the middle of 1821, but severe illness compelled him 
to proceed at once to sea : when he landed at Masnlipatam, he 
found himself under orders for llydrabad, where he remained in 
the service of Sir William Rumbold, Bart, for several years. 

In Sir William’s stables were the well known horses Pet, 
Andrew, Looney and Slim. At llydrabad he first encoun- 
tered Colonel Maclean of sporting celebrity, who that year had 
the Honorable Mr. Cole’s stud under his care. Hall’s first 
appearance in the Pigskin in India was on Slim, beating 
Silkworm afterwards Curragh. Here also Dr. Gordon’s well 
known horse Prince went amiss. lie then started for 
Nagpore with Looney and Slim, Pet being declined for 
England. At Nagpore Hall won eight times besides se- 
veral matches, and a maiden Race for f/aptain Mackenzie; he 
then returned to, and after running at, llydrabad, proceeded with 
Sir W. Rumbold to Madras, wherein the Kcasoi|pf 1823 lie made 
his first debut on Andrew, beaten in a mu" with CuiTagh. 

The Madras list of that *ea.-on contains the names of some 
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of the finest horses that had been known. It is only neces- 
sary to mention Orelio, Wickety-Waw, Wild blood, Curragh, 
Andrew, The Templer, Hetman, Longford, The Hurler, Shamrock 
and Mavourneen : of these Andrew, Wickety-Waw and Mavour- 
neen were under Hall’s management, — all winners. 

In the following season 1824 Hall trained the Honorable 
L. G. K. Murray’s horses — Mootee, Fairplay and Andrew, who 
were also all winners ; Fairplay proving himself what was con- 
sidered in those days a horse of great speed, beating Curragh 8st. 
71b. a second heat in 2m. 59s. with 8st. 101b. up. 

Hall by this time had become a regular Madrassee ; and 
accordingly in 1825 we find him in charge of Captain Mac- 
kenzie’s horses recently arrived from Nagpore, \iz., Jerry Sneak, 
Clan Alpine, and Dominie Sampson; notone of which nags 
ever managed to poke his nose in front of his antagonists on the 
winning post, though one and all ran good seconds in every 
race they started for. 

Hail first appeared in the cerulean cap and jacket in 1825 
— when he took in hand the helm of the stud of the farfamed, 
Mr. Fox, and his confederates. It would be useless to follow 
him through all his manifold struggles and victories at the head 
of this powerful stable, during the years from 1820 to 1838. In 
182G he turned out Stingo, Wcilzweilcr, and Wandering-Willie. 
(This year was memorable for the affair of Sinbad, who turned 
out to be no Arab, and his races were eventually awarded to 
Stingo and Wandering-Willie.) In 1827 Vivian Grey, Hounds- 
foot, Wildblood and Stenie; in 1828 Fan-Tail, and Starlight; 
in 1829 Basilisk, the Lancer, Fadlalla, and Harmonica; in 1830 
Salonica, Whim soy, Saldanah, Tyigany; in 1831 Pctronica, 
Glendowcr, and Tofino; in 1832 Night Shade, Cloudesly, 
Agonista, Mervin ; in 1833 Ball o’Fire, Bravo, and Launcclot 
Gobbo. 

The season of 1833 was remarkable for the running of 
Strap and Gobbo. Heats 2 miles, both under 14 hands and car- 
rying 8st. 41b. within one pound of each other ; the first heat 
in 3m. 58 *s. and the second heat in 3m. 54 Js. the mile and a half 
in 2m. 56s., Gobbo winning both heats with the greatest case, 
with Hall, who had the management of him, riding. 

In 1834 He brought ourFiesco, King’s Own, and Godolphin. 

In 1835 there were no races at Madras, and Hall nothing 
daunted by the prospect and perils of a long and fatiguing land 
journey started with Salonica under his care, turning up safe and 
sound, in due season, at Cawnpore, Allvgurh, Meerut and Delhi. 

On his retu|p to Madras with Salonica a strong opposition 
had mustered against Mr Fox, at the head of whose stables Ire 
still continued, in 1836 lie brought out Whitefoot, and Veronicdf. 
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The season of 1837 and 1838 produced several of the finest 
Arabs, and the best running, that had ever been known on the 
Madras course, or elsewhere in India. The timing of races was 
then attended to with the greatest care, and by none more so 
than by that spirited and devoted sportsman Mr A. Grant, well 
known at Calcutta before he made his appearance amongst the 
Mulls : this year he had Fieschi, Sweetiips, Roliea, Rook- 
Avood, and Taiisman. In 1838 Corsair, Wenloek, Xebec, Ducrow 
and Belle-forest. 

llalfs next appearance was at Calcutta in 1838-439, where he 
came to try the mettle of our men and horses and contest the 
supremacy of the turf as a trainer with Robert Ross and others, 
bringing with him the following string of celebrated Madras 
horses : Fieschi, Wenloek, Corsair, Ducrow, Sweetiips, Rook- 
wood, Xebec, and Nightrake. Soon after his arrival these horses 
were most of them either sold to Mr Bacon or Mr Fergusson, 
Hall remaining with the last mentioned gentleman during that 
and the following season 1839-40. In 1840-41 he had the 
management of Mr White’s horses, amongst which those best 
known to fame were Fieschi, Atlilone, Destournel, Walmcr, — the 
last Halls own selection at Madras, to which place he paid a 
Hying visit in 1840. 

In October 1841, Hall again returned to his old haunts at 
Bangalore in the service of Gcnl. Showers and Mr Maclean — but 
too late to do much good at the then impending October Meet- 
ing. It was during this meeting lie brought out, and rode with 
admirable patience and judgment Mr Maclean’s horse Glen- 
gour against Major Whistler’s Bombay horse Snowdrop, late 
Crutch, in a P. P. Match, for Ils. 3,000 — 3 miles — Glengour 
av inning easy. 

The Confederacy between General Showers and Mr Maclean 
having ceased, Hall remained from 1842 with the latter gentleman, 
producing from time to time a fair proportion of winning horses, 
amongst whom were Glemnore, Glengail, and Glenlyon. 

In the season of 1843-44 our hero again returned to Calcutta 
with what was considered a very promising stud of Madras 
horses. His achievements however on this occasion were by no 
means equal to his expectations, for none of his nags were suc- 
cessful w ith the exception of Glengail. He however did. succeed 
in another affair which at that time was nearest to his hcait. 

If FJoopoo and Chusan proved too much for him on the Course, 
he had it all his own way elsewhere. He wooed and won 
the maiden daughter of that well known sporting character Mr 
T. Pitts. The season of 1843-44 must therefore lie held to have 
been a propitious one as regards the future happiness, comfort 
and .settlement in life of the subject of our memoir. 
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In 1844-45, and 1845-46, Hall rested on his oars. The 
proceedings of the Bangalore committee in 1843 had given rac- 
ing at Madras and Bangalore a severe blow ; nor at the present 
time of writing, judging from present appearances is there much 
prospect of its regeneration and future prosperity as in the 
“olden time.” But pass we on to matter more attractive. 
During the interval Hall was not idle. At the close of 1846, we 
find him buckling on his armour, and, under the auspices of Mr 
Williams, wending his way again to the City of Palaces with two 
solitary maidens; viz. Minuet and The Child of the Islands, two 
five year olds — who had early given sure promise of future re- 
nown. The character and performances of these nags, units et alter, 
under Hall’s management, are so fresh in the recollection of our 
readers, and are moreover so admirably pourtrayed in our last 
number under the head of a “Review of the Racing Season'’ that 
it w ould be a work of sheer supererogation to say more than that 
with Hall up in their first and maiden year both out-rivalled all 
former Arab performances, running, on different occasions, with 
great case to themselves, the mile in lm. 60s. the 1 \ mile in 2m. 
48s. and the 2 miles in 3m. 60s. ! 

We know not that we can add any thing more to this sketch, 
unless it be to express our wish that we may see Hall and his 
horses here again next Meeting ; and if they are as successful as 
platers as they w r ere as maidens, it will very well answer his pur- 
pose to come, albeit from tins date of the Bangalore Races 
having been altered he will not be able to claim the weight lie 
would have been entitled to had lie started there. Still he will 
probably be tempted hither by his last season’s unparalleled 
success ; he well deserved it, for lie has stuck manfully to his 
calling and appears to have his heart in it. It was his train- 
ing in collision with that of two of the host gentlemen sports- 
men India has ever seen; viz. Colonel Maclean and Mr A. 
Grant, that produced in the first instance a two mile Race 
on the Madras Course in 3m. 64 £s. with something to spare 
(Gobbo versus £trap) and agairt in something approaching 
3in. 61s. in the memorable contest between Samnite and Fieschi. 
It is perhaps not too much to say that he has clone more than 
any other trainer to show what may be got out of a Arab. 
There can be no question that his system is a severe one, but it 
is as certain that if he brings a horse to the post at all — not hav- 
ing overshot his date — that horse will be a dangerous one. 

His style of riding is punishing from his length and vvea\ ing 
propensity, and we should rather back him never to lose u race* 
on a horse capable of winning it than to steal one on an in- 
ferior animal. 


A. Ii. 
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UPPER SCINDE AND ITS SHIKAR. 

Although Upper Scinde has been garrisoned by our troops 
for some years, no one appears to have thought it worth while 
rendering any account of the shikar to be procured, 1 consequent* 
ly sit down to scribble a few lines, for the purpose of enlightening 
the shikaring gents, who may hereafter be destined to three years 
residence at Sukkur. The “ Umlciriablcs” arrived here in Fe- 
bruary, 1840, but from the unsettled state of the Punjaub, and the 
marching, countermarching, &c., of Regiments and Detachments, 
it was the middle of May before we were regularly settled down, 
and consequently too hot to commence making any bundibuss for 
shikar : however, enquiries were made from every person likely to 
know anything, about the country, but the information obtained 
was not as satisfactory as we could wish, u one of the oldest in- 
habitants” telling us that there were lots of pig, but it was im- 
possible to ride them; that all the shikar was in Alii Moraud’s 
territory, and sahib loguc were not allowed to go there, and in 
short pointed out so many obstacles that wo began to think our- 
selves the most unlucky devils ; particularly aw we heard that at 
llydrabad there was lots of hunting*. About this time the society 

of the station was augmented by the arrival of John II 1, an 

old hand with both spear and gun, who had been up here in for- 
mer years ; when from his yarns wo were led to hope, that the 
forthcoming cold weather might shew a little sport in the way of 
pig sticking, &c. In the month of October, the country being 
sullicicntly dry, a very respectful letter was written to 11. II. Meer 
Alii Moraud, requesting’ permission to be allowed to kill pig in 
certain parts of his territory with the spear ; in reply we received 
a purwannah in which was set forth that certain sahib loguo 
were allowed to shikar with the “ baleali,” but winding up with 
a condition that guns loaded with ball were not to be used. 
This prohibition we cared little for, as there, being few among us 
who would have been guilty of shooting a pig. Notwithstanding 
the favourable reply received from the Meer, it was the middle of 
December before wc were able to hunt, all the best horses being 
engaged for the races ; but the 20th of this month found some 
gents at the “ Deydrah Mohara,” about m'x miles from camp, 
from which the beaters succeeded in turning out a good sounder, 
when two fine boars fell a sacrifice to the spear of one of ihe rid- 
ers, and we were able to return to camp by 10 o’clock a. m., 
This lucky commencement quite astonished the “ oldest inhabi- 
tant,” (a most capital fellow*,) who could hardly believe his eyes 
when he saw the heads, and was very much inclined to suppose 
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that they were the victims of powder and ball, instead of spear. 
I regret that I have kept no regular journal of our sport, which 
has been capital ; as many as seven pigs have been killed in one 
day, and I fancy the total bag from the 1st of January to 30th 
April has been some 50 or 60 pigs. In the month of March, the 
Meer himself came across to this side of the river, and made sad 
havock in the country, which we began to hope was granted for 
our exclusive use ; but notwithstanding this, the pig are still plen- 
tiful, and the only difficulty that now exists is getting them to 
break, as they have got so cunning that they will do any anything 
rather than face the midan. When out one day and beating the 
Kantah-ke-M ohara, the beaters came on a most terrible, rusty 
old gentleman, in the shape of a boar ; he charged down the 
whole line, ripping three men, one so severely in the chest, that 
he died the following day. The country on the whole is the 
easiest to ride over I have ever seen, particularly ^after the Ras- 
kah Bahtah, Jumbah Tullow, and several other places I could 
name near Ahmedabad in Guzerat. The month of April saw 
a party of three officers start in the direction of Kusmore, in 
quest of tigers and large game, a journal of which trip, I believe 
has been sent to the Review. I hope to see the same party start 
again next year, when from the experience now gained, arrange- 
ments will he made to ensure success. Of finding game there is 
now but little doubt, six tigers having been killed ill Upper 
Scinde within the last six months ; and with a proper bundibuss, 
there are lots more to be got. The small game shikarie may 
have lots of sport in the shape of snipe (which abound in the cold 
weather,) black partridge, quail, hares, &c., and if he confines his 
shikaring to the months of November, December, January and 
February, the most tender head need fear no rough treatment 
from (to most people) that bugbear to shikar — the Sun. From 
the end of May to the beginning of November very little sport is 
to be got in consequence of the whole country being inundated. 

I am sorry to see the Review wanting correspondence 
from Guzerat : is there no one at Ahmedabad to take the place 
of the ever much to be lamented New Forester; what is a 
certain “ Secretary’" H. L. G — d about that he sends no journal 
of sport for its pages, to let those now far away read how shikar 
chuls ! Has the old hunt fallen to the ground ? if so, be silent, 
and tell us not of so melancholy an occurrence, but if not, take 
a hint and example (though humble) from 

Brown Boots. 

SukkuR; Upper Scinde, May , 1317, 
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How happy shall I be, oh yc readers of the Review ! if the 
minutes spent in sporting by me, prove to have produced 
anything likely to afford interesting minutes for your entertain- 
ment ; if however, after wading through the lines 1 now indite, ye 
should shut the book disgusted at such twaddle, blessing old 
J unglee at the same time for his pains, I pray of ye to bear in 
mind that he, poor fellow, is far more to be pitied than your- 
selves, for he has spent months in scraping together materials for 
your short ten minutes’ reading ; therefore if ye repine at your 
punishment, what must have been his sufferings ! What they were 
shall be straightway told. 

In November 184b, according to my annual custom, I 
turned out, but with the exception of bagging a couple of 
bears, my leisure time was spent in the pursuit of small 
game up to the end of .December, when having been in- 
vited to pass the Christmas in the camp of a very old friend, 

rejoicing in the name of O , l thought it wise to make the 

best of the holiday season and accepted his proposal, the more 
gladly that the famous Myn Pot Hill in Sirgooja was decided 
on as the scene of our merry-making: of this hill much has been 
written already, but it well merits a more full description, and l 
am much mistaken if the world will not soon be enlightened on 
the subject by a chield , who has been lately tnhimj notes in the 
Sirgooja wilds : he is no sportsman, but still a right good fellow ; 
and indeed there is a story told of an adventure, he had with a 
hyena last year, from which there would seem to be hopes of his 

yet becoming a contributor to the Review. 1J , for that is the 

initial of the name of my esteemed and scientific friend, had been 

enticed by O to take a gun in bis hand and try for a beai 

in a favourite hill near which their camp was pitched ; they took 
up their position at the proper ghaut, when by and by, a hyena 

made his appearance, about thirty yards from IT and a little 

further from O ; the former presented his double barrel, while 

the latter waited patiently, intending to try his luck in ease of 

H missing the beast : in this position they all remained some 

time, H apparently taking a steady aim, the hyena in no hurry 

to be olF, and O bidir.g his time ; but hyenas, however politely 

inclined, have duties of their own to attend to, which prevent 
their lending themselves as targets beyond a reasonable time; so 

he walked off; H brought his gun down to the ready and 

O took a shot, just too lute, as the boast popped into the 

bushes. “ Why did’nt you lire said < > , rather impatiently , 
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u That is what I am going to ascertain” said II and on inspec- 

tion it proved that he had been pulling at the left trigger while 
the right one was that which he had cocked. But for H.’s comfort 
let me add that I have seen such mistakes occur to old and good 
sportsmen. a Nemo mortalium” See., See., See. 

The season at which I saw theMyn Pot Hill was not that at 
which it appears to greatest advantage ; its beauties and merits are 
more apparent in the hot weather, when the surrounding country 
is scorched up; here they rejoice in the verdant fields spangled 
over with thousands of lovely and sweet-scented flowers; the ta- 
ble land which extends to a distance of fifty or sixty miles long by 
forty or fifty wide, is intersected by beautiful streams of the clear- 
est water, in which, at depths of 8 or 10 feet, fish are distinctly to 
bo seen offering themselves an easy prey to the spectator, whose 
mind, not wholly occupied by the picturesque, has an eye also to 
the pot. The jungle at that season being burnt, the sportsman 
finds little difficulty in the pursuit of game, and bad indeed would 
be considered the. beat which did not afford shots at tigers, gour, 
snmbur, &c. Sec. See. At the time of my visit the jungle and grass 
were so thick that it was difficult to drive the beasts, they were 
enabled to get so close to the beaters unpereeived that they 
found little difficulty in forcing their way buck, and few reached 
our ottas; moreover the weather was so cold (ice* an inch tflick) 
that the half frozen beaters found it difficult to perform their duty; 
still we managed to make some kind of a bag every day ; 2 gour, 
many sambur, some hogs, and 3 tigers rewarded us for our per- 
severance, and one of the latter afforded us so much fun that I 
think it woithy of record. We had had a hankwar; several 
shots had been fired, a tiger hud fallen to my share, and the 
beaters had reached the machntuns. I was preparing for re- 
turning to camp when I got notice that a tiger hud been slightly 

wounded by a native, and that O had gone to finish the beast. 

1 lost no time and soon got over the intervening half or three-quar- 
ters of a mile, and found O making his arrangements for the 

attack ; the cover selected by the wounded tiger was a belt of long 
grass about forty yards wide, skiited on both sides by the jungle 
through which it wound ; down the centre ol‘ this belt ran a nullah 
about G feet deep and as many wide, the grass was so long and 

thick, as to conceal this nullah from \ie\v until quite close. O 

and I mounted the only smvarree elephant we laid at hand, and a 
char jamah not being adapted for tiger-shooting, I looked for- 
ward to a shindy, and selected a double barrelled gun, not my best, 

as I calculated on a roll-over. O took a gun in each hand, 

which I thought bad policy, for on a charjamali one hand is re- 
quired for holding on, particularly with an uncertain elephant, 
Hot however that ours could have been called uncertain , for he 
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left no room for doubt; on smelling' the tiger lie became uneasy, 
and in spite of all the driver could do, or we could say, would back 
towards the nullah in the middle of the grass : presently l saw 
the tiger move and fired ; out he came with a roar slap at us, back 
went the elephant, and considering which end was leading at a 
tolerable pace : the row now became fierce, the elephant had 
backed to the verge of the nullah and tottered on the brink, the 
tiger had laid hold of the mahout's leg, and from the position we 
were in we were unable to get a shot ; the large trees on every side 
of us w r ere swarming with people, there could not have been less 
than 1500 or 2000 men within sight, all adding more or less to 
the clamor, assisted by 15 or 20 elephants dashing here and there 
in most admirable confusion — at length when 1 felt the hind 
quarters of the elephant sinking into the nullah, and when he 
gave a roll from which it seemed lie could not recover, I jumped 
offj and being satisfied that the elephant had not fallen on me, ] 
looked round anxiously and saw the tiger standing on his hind 
legs with his front claws planted in the elephants trunk, (he 
mahout having fallen off on the opposite side; I snatched a 2oz. 
ride of 0,'s from a servant and gave the tiger the contents from 
a distance of about 2 yards, lie fell into the nullah, anti as he at- 
tempted to come up the bank, I administered both right and left 
from a favourite three-foot barrelled Purdey, after which his ef- 
forts were but feeble ; tremendous were the shouts of wah-wah ! 
which (hen arose, and right glad were we to find that all had 

ended so well ; strange to say in the vast commotion O saved 

himself and guns from a fall, neither was the mahout much hurt, 
a few scratches on the leg being the amount of his injuries. 

After having enjoyed a fair <luire of sport we descended from 
the IVlyn Pot, some trifle of* 2000 feet, and entered the vast forests 
of Odeypore. Here game of all descriptions abounds, but a want 
of unanimity among (he people who were temporarily without a 
chief, rendered it difficult to manage the hanks; we however con- 
trived to bag a few deer, &c. <kc. and an onslaught 1 made cm 
some wild buffaloes after a new fashion may be considered wor- 
thy of mention. .Our camp was pitched at a place most auspici- 
ously named Bhag-bhal ; the people of the village informed us 
that eight wild buffaloes and a butcha were in the habit of com- 
ing nightly to feast on some grain of which there were two or 
three kh£ts on the jungle side of the village* ; 1 went and examin- 
ed the ground, and in addition to tiie assurance of the people, be- 
held footmarks the size of a moderate plate attesting the fact that 
a few hours previous to my visit some gigantic monsters had been 
regaling themselves. The head man of the village who, though 
not over-young, seemed tolerably active, advised having a nia- 
chaum built in a mango tree in the middle of the gram khet to 
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which the buffaloes seemed most addicted. He also told me that 
the beasts were in the habit of coming a short time after sunset. 
Orders were accordingly given and the machaum prepared. At 
sunset I commenced my watch, the old man, one servant and 
myself, the whole of my battery and a little something to comfort 
the inward man being carefully arranged. The moon was at the 
full, but her brilliancy sadly dimmed by the fitful flitting of small 
clouds, and often during our long watch she 

4< — - hid her light 

From the heavens that night 

and as often did I politely beg the clouds to pass 

u soon 

From the chaste cold moon” 

as it would otherwise be a difficult matter to tell the head from 
the tail of any old buffuloe that might have the kindness to 
honor me with a visit. But, gentle readers, although mine 
was a long and melancholy vigil in that ancient mango tree, I will 
not torture your expectations but at once proceed with my ad- 
ventures. From G p. m. until past 1 1 did we remain as quiet 
and noiseless as “ blessed defuncts;” once at about 10 o’clock I 
changed the position of my legs which I felt becoming gradually 
cramped ; in executing this manoeuvre I caused our perch to 
make a creaking noise, whereupon the old man shook a finger at 
me in a warning manner : this I immediately perceived to be an 
artful dodge of his, for as the buffaloes had “ failed in their 
truth” and not made their appearance, and in all likelihood had 
no intention of shewing themselves during the night, the old boy 
seized upon the unlucky crackling caused by my stretching a leg, 
intending in the morning to attribute their keeping away to it. 
This was not to be borne ; therefore to involve him equally in the 
guilt with myself l watched my opportunity, and being to wind- 
ward of him contrived to send a curling wreath of smoke across 
his nostrils : the poor old man was evidently unused to Manilla 
cheroots, for on his olfactories being invaded he sneezed violently, 
producing a sound which in the still calm night* might have been 
heard for miles ; for this I reproved him sharply saying that of 
course no buffaloes in their right senses could be expected to ap- 
proach us when people indulged in sneezes of the prodigious 
character of those he had just favoured us with, and further re- 
minded him that all blame in case of failure would attach to him. 
Sneezes are generally set down as unlucky, but in this case 
they proved the reverse, for shortly after the performance of my 
old; friend, a noise resembling the cough of some animal was heard, 
but from what direction it w>as difficult to decide. “ There they 
come” whispered Looyoo, so was the old chief named, and present- 
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ly we hoard a crashing noise such as would be caused by the 
breaking down of palings — “ they are going into the other khet” 
said Looyoo “ let us count them/’ and we distinctly reckoned the 
beasts by the sound as they broke down the wooden enclosure 
which separated them from their supper: “they are all in now”, 
continued the old man as we heard the ninth jump. “ What is to 
he done ?” asked I ; “ we must, go to them as they will not come 
to us, — I will guide you,” said he, “ hut we must he careful not 
to make ourselves heard either in getting off the nmehaum or af- 
terwards.” Now the reader must be told that in mounting the nut- 
chaum wo had made use of a commodious ladder which had how- 
ever been taken away after our ascent, as its remaining standing 
might scare away the beasts, and we had contemplated dealing de- 
struction among the enemy from our perch. There was however no 
use in delaying, so we commenced our descent; my gun loader, an 
active young fellow, first got down without causing any disturb- 
ance, and I passed three guns down to him ; I came next, but 
having shoes on and not being so expel t as I might have been, 
created some commotion in the branches ; old Looyoo followed, 
and we set off under his guidance by a circuitous route which In; 
said would lead us to the only side of the; khet by which we 
could approach the buffaloes mi perceived : there was a mud wall 
on the village side of the khc^t and in it a gap through which I 
entered as stealthily as I could, gun all ready in hand, and closely 
followed by my two companions. At the extremity of the field 
1 could plainly discern black objects moving here and there 
in an unsettled manner, and it was evident that something 
had occurred to disturb the minds of my longed-for prey, 
and I took shame to myself for the noise I had accidentally 
made in dropping out of the mango tree : it was impossi- 
ble by the faint and deceitful moonlight to judge whether the 
beasts were fifty or one hundred and fifty yards off or even more, 
but it was necessary to be doing, for they gave unmistakeable 
signs of being about to quit ; if I remained in the shade of the 
wall I felt that I might be too far off to kill, and l also thought 
that when the beasts made their rush towards the jungle they 
might he jammed at the fence, and that by dashing out I might 
get a fair shot at an unlucky slow coach ; J therefore rushed for- 
ward and as I expected caused a general “sauve qui pent” among 
the brutes; one or two loitered a moment behind the rest, seeking 
the cause of their being disturbed, but they also turned to follow ; 

I stopt and fired at the nearest, got another gun and again fired 
as the last buffaloe cleared the paling, I followed, and on reach- 
ing the outside of the khet great was my disgust at finding nei- 
ther carcase nor wounded buflaloe to gladden my eyes : a distant 
sound of the beasts galloping off 1 heard, hut even that presently 
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ceased and all was still ; my people who had been left in the 
village, hearing the firing now cairn up, and some went and 
brought more guns from the inachaum : we were about 200 yards 
a -head of the khet, and hope itself seemed dead, when all at 
once we heard a noise as of a number of people playing 
at single stick. Old Looyoo brigliteued up and said “ look 
sharp they are trying to edrry off one of their wounded:” 
this was a trait of buffaloe resource of which I was not 
aware, but the sounds were too apparent and the urgency 
of the case too great to admit of delay, and away we went 
through the long grass in the direction of the jungle. As we ad- 
vanced, the sounds by which we were guided ceased, but after 
running about 200 yards, I was again able to perceive the 
black objects moving about as I had seen them in the khet. 1 
again fired several shots and they made off, I followed and after 
clearing one or two ditches and scrambling through some awk- 
ward ravines, I perceived a buffaloe distinctly that had halted, and 
seemed inclined to come clown to the charge. As lie approach- 
ed, 1 gave him right and left and he turned ; I still followed and 
just then a man came up with a large 5oz. rifle, taking this 
weapon in hand 1 pursued the flying enemy, and by the doubtful 
light afforded by the cloud-covered moon 1 saw a buffaloe stand- 
ing apparently about 80 yards off; taking the best aim I could 
I fired, and in return had the satisfaction to hear a “ phud” 
which could not be mistaken ; getting another gun I pushed for- 
ward hoping at length to find some result, but alas ! no, nothing 
was to be seen save the jungle which was now fairly reached. 
In melancholy mood I retraced my steps, and forming a line 
with the men I had, we searched the ground narrowly hut to 
no purpose. At 2 a. m. I reached the tents, and on being 
questioned by my better-half gave Vague replies as to the result 
of rny night ramble, leaving her to draw her own conclusions 
which she very quickly did, for as I had brought nothing home 
she naturally concluded I had shot nothing, and I had to under- 
go what might he expected — u I told you it was very absurd 
to go looking for buffaloes by night, as if the buffaloes were 
such donkeys as to be out at such hours like some people ; how 
provoking, being woke up just as one has fallen fast asleep for 
the first time. I hope next time you go out in this way, you won’t 
come home till morning.” I got a glass of brandy and water 
and a cheroot, and chimed in with my wife’s chorus “ I won’t 
come home till morning; I won’t come home till morning;” 
still I had shrewd suspicions that all my firing had not been thrown 
away, and before dawn I was off again to the scene of action, 
and within 400 yards of the gram khet I found an enormous 
buffaloe shot through the shoulder, dead as mutton : on searching 
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further and as nearly as I could judge at the spot I fired the large 
ride, there was a heap of coagulated blood and marrow ; as this 
was a head of the dead buifaloe it was evident that l had hopes 
of further reward for my long night’s watch, and 1 went on mul 
searched the jungle, but without success ; on returning to camp to 
breakfast, I left some shikarees to follow up the traces, and at 
about 1 1 o’clock they came in saying they had come upon a 
wounded buflaloe lying down, and had left two men on a 
tree to watch him. I started, and on nearing the spot advanced 
cautiously, and presently saw the men on the trees, who 

1 minted into a patch of grass about 40 yards ahead of them. 

' moved on keeping a good look out, when one of the men on the 
trees called out “ here he comes” and I heard a rustling. 1 moved 
a couple of yards aside under the shelter of a tree preparing to 
give him a warm reception, when the man aloft called out u lie is 
gone ahead lame.” 1 followed and by and by caught him up, hut 
each time as I neared him he sneaked away, and on account of the 
long grass I could not get a sight of him ; the people advised me 
to get on ari elephant which 1 did, and again advancing 1 got a 
fine view of him and hit him, he turned and prepared for a charge, 
but I did not give him time, tumbling him over before he could 
quite bring himself to hear on rue. Thus far successful 1 came 
home, and in some manner recovered my lost character, for great 
had been the laugh against me for coming home empty-handed 
the night before. 1 did not think it likely the buffaloes would 
come again the next night, so 1 sent some men to watch, with 
orders to conic and fetch mo if the buffaloes made their appear- 
ance. At about. 4 a. m. I was summoned, and on reaching the skirts 
of the village I was told that the buffaloes had just left the khets. 

I went in the direction pointed out, and soon got sight of the 
animals; they were running oil’ and as 1 cut across to intercept 
them, some of my people called out to me that there were two 
wounded buffaloes separated from the rest : thinking it likely that 
they were some of my friends of the night before, 1 turned and 
saw two, that seemed unable to keep up with the herd. I got 
pretty close to one of them and knocked him over, and as 1 w as 
about to address myself to the other, a villager came up and 
shouted to me to hold hard, for 1 had killed one ofliis cattle and 
was about to slaughter another ; overwhelmed with such a ca- 
tastrophe, I stopped and found that it was too true, for on exa- 
mining the fallen beast he was found to have a rope round his 
neck, and on enquiry it turned out that the unfortunate brace of’ 
tame buffaloes had escaped from their shed during the night, and 
joined the wild buffaloes. Blushing with shame 1 reported my 
misdeed in camp and got projnrly laughed at: all will still laugh 
at my misfortune, but I can only say in my defence what business 
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had they there ? “ Quc duible nil ale at Us pure dans cette galere ?'* 
With regard to old Looyoo’s assertion when we heard the noise 
resembling a clashing of sticks that the bufl’aloe were trying to 
carry off a wounded comrade, he was quite right, and there is no 
doubt that when a bufhiloe is wounded and unable to keep pace 
with the rest, they all endeavour to assist him with their horns : 
in proof whereof we found the marks of their horns on the 
carcases of the dead beasts. If a buffaloe is slightly wounded, 
he is enabled by the assistance of his brethren to keep on until 
he recovers his strength, but if wounded to death, they desert 
him when he falls. 

We continued our route through Odeypore and Jushpore with 
varied success ; but considering that the jungle was not burnt 
we made a fair bag. On one occasion within a few yards of the 
spot selected for my machaum, there was a piece of ground about 
twenty yards square which had evidently been the scene of an 
encounter between a tiger and a wild boar, the ground was torn 
up by the hog’s feet, and bore marks of the tiger’s paws, and the 
whole place was covered with hog’s bristles. There was the trail 
distinctly to be seen where the tiger had earned off the body of 
his antagonist, and after devouring him left the bones as evidence 
of his victory : what would such a sight have been worth, and 
would the apparition of a man have put a stop to the combat i 
Knowing that such a scene had occurred close to my machaum, 

I had great hopes of luck on that day, but as the fates would have 
it, 1 saw nothing. I have no doubt but that people will cry out 
at the long-windedness of these “ minutes but indeed good 
reader, the sportsman meets with adventures daily that would 

all prove of interest. On one occasion O , whose machaum was 

about half a mile from mine, met with a singular or rather plural 
instance of success in shooting : lie saw a large male sambur 
approach and stand about fifty or sixty yards off; he knocked 
him over, and shortly afterwards was aware of a goind deer 
or bararsingha , also a large male, coming from the same 
direction ; he fired and the goind fell, but lie at the same 
time saw or rather heard another beast make its escape. One 
of his men observed that he had seen a small deer stand- 
ing near that which was killed : after the beat was over, a 
small goind was found wounded, and as it could be account- 
ed for in no other way, O concluded that he had killed both 

at one shot, lie at the time only seeing one animal ; this was the 

more likely because O was in the habit of using two bullets 

in each barrel. On another day we enjoyed a very beautiful 
sight from the machaums unaccompanied however by any profit. 
In our front was the sandy bed of a river about 300 yards w ide, 
the water being confined to a small stream running down the 
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centre, the jungle on the opposite side of this river was being beat 
up, and at one and the same moment we saw crossing the river at 
different points seventeen or eighteen deer of various kinds, sambur, 
niighye and spotted deer all out of shot of us ; but some wen* killed 
by native marksmen from the trees ; on my left, also out of reach, 
an enormous tiger dashed across and bounded into the jungle on 
our side, the sight of so much game making off' in safety was most 
tantalizing, but what could be done ? On that day I was honoured 
with the society of Mrs. Junglee, who during the trip frequently 
accompanied me to the maehaums; she declared that curiosity to 
see how I shot the beasts induced her to come out, but I fancy 
her object was to keep a look out after me, probably suspecting 
that I made shikar an excuse for enjoying a flirtation with some 
beautiful Indian nymph of |jjie woods : let the motive have been 
what it may, it ended in her becoming as determined a shikaree 
as myself, and I have no doubt that in the course of one or two 
more expeditions she will insist on having a machauin and battery 
to herself; as it was she contented herself with praising me when 
I made a decent shot, and per contra, scolding me sadly if any 
beast made its escape; however, it behoves a sportsman and 
especially a married one to be a philosopher, I therefore took 
it all quietly, but the wigs I got were sometimes I thought unde- 
served ; for instance if we got a glimpse of a pair of sambur horns 
among the trees about two hundred yards ofn and she insisted on 
my firing instantcr without waiting for the chance of the beast 
coming nearer, on niy complying and of course missing. « ? 'ud to 
submit to, “ How stupid, I could have hit him myself, wny did 
you fire so quick, fancy not waiting” and such like ; or in case 
of some thick-skinned hard-boned old gour that obstinately 
would carry off’ a brace of balls in his shoulder, I was sure to 
be called to account “ why did’nt you shoot him through the 
heart, ymi ought to have shot him through the back bone’* — but 
after all I think she brought me good luck, so 1 forgive her, or per- 
haps it was that the beasts came to me for the pleasure of seeing 
her, for I much doubt whether their jungle often afforded them 
so agreeable a sight ; there is, however, no doubt, that for every 
animal that went to any other otta two came to mine, so I shall 
make no objection if Mrs Junglee proposes accompanying me 
on my next trip. 

1 had a narrow escape from a bear in Jushpore. I was 
watching in a ghaut at the foot of a hill in which there were 
said to be three or four bears ; after half' an hour’s beating 
one came out and I knocked him over with two shots, just 
then the people called out that there were two more on the 
right. I ran in the direction poiuted out and saw them. I fired 
one shot at some distance ott^ and one of the bears charged, when 
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he came within about five yards, I gave him the other barrel ; ft 
may have missed him but at any rate did not stop him, for on he 
came ; I put back my hand for another gun, but found I had 
been deserted by all my gun people. I did not like to use my 
gun like a lattee, as it would certainly have been broken, and I 
knew that if 1 turned to run for it I should be caught. 1 there- 
fore used the point of the barrels a la buionnette and progged him 
two or three times on the nose : he hesitated for a moment, and I 
shouted, still poking him about the muzzle, when he suddenly 
turned round and darted into the jungle, leaving me rejoiced at 
his departure, but determined on similar occasions to gird on a 
sword or some weapon in which I could place more confidence 
than in the muzzle of an empty gun. 

We now entered Cliota Nagpojp, descending considerably, 
that country being divided into two portions, that below and 
that above the ghauts, and our route leading us to the 
former, great was our sorrow to think that we could not 
have managed our visit at the proper season after the burn- 
ing of the jungles. Still we consoled ourselves with the 
hope that some obliging monsters would see the propriety of 
rewarding us for all our trouble by offering themselves as 
victims. At Kooloo-Kera, our first halting place in Chota Nag- 
pore, we heard most encouraging accounts of the performances 
of the tigers, and more particularly of one tiger, worse than the 
wchr-wolf of Germany, which is but a man under a wolf’s form. 
This tiger was said by the people to he possessed with a devil, de- 
populating whole villages, and invulnerable to ball or arrow. The 
story told was this : two Zemindars, neighbours, had a dispute 
about a village ; the case was tried in the court, and such is the 
uncertainty of the law, possession was given to the wrong man ; 
he who lost his cause happened to be well-skilled in magic, lie 
therefore sought assistance from a tiger, securing the J^cast by 
powerful charms from all risk of slaughter ; this ally was duly 
instructed, and for some weeks made a nightly practice of visiting 
the huts of the ryots on the estate of the successful suitor ; when 
some dozens had fallen victims and all means were found una- 
vailing to get rid of the enemy, the assistance of bramins was 
called in and wonderful poojus made, but all to no purpose ; noted 
shikarees bad watched for and fired at the tiger within a few yards, 
but they all declared that the powder and balls ran out of the 
barrels of their matchlocks like water, and all hopes of destroying 
the avenger were abandoned. When one hundred and forty per- 
sons had been killed and several villages deserted, as a last resource, 
the ojd gentleman who had gained his cause at such a costly price, 
proceeded on a visit to his rival, humbled himself, and offered to 
return the village he had wrongfully obtained on condition of 
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the tier’s ravages being put a stop to ; the other party willingly 
agreed, and that very night the tiger was shot by a young fellow 
who had hardly ever pulled a trigger. Such was the story told 
to me; of this much there is no doubt that upwards of a hundred 
people hud been killed within a few weeks by tigers. Within a 
few miles of camp was a hill of which we heard such wonders, that 
we resolved to explore it ; we found it to consist of a large rock 
about seven hundred feet high and near the top a cave called 
Ram-hntta ; this cave forms a large and commodious dwelling for 
Gossains, several of which fraternity have resided there for years 
together ; the cave is caused by the top of the hill being raised, 
(forgive the comparison good reader,) as one might lift the crust 
of a pie in order to take a peep at the contents, thus not only 
offering a spacious house fo£ one’s reception, but ornamenting the 
front with a verandah : near the cave is a large tank or cistern in 
the solid rock about twenty-five feet long and twelve or fifteen 
wide containing excellent water, we sounded this and found the 
water to be about fifteen feet deep. They shew marks in the rock 
where Rama stood, leaving the print of his foot plainly to be scon 
on the granite, his fireplace is to be seen and also the spots 
where his chokoedars, two tigers, kept watch over him while he 
slept; there is also a fissure in the rock from which smoke is 
said to issue forth at times, we did not see the smoke, but all 
who put in their hand* declared that they found it most Suspici- 
ously hot below, this however was no very surprising matter, 
when we recollect that the rock had been basking in the sun the 
whole day. “Woh ho! friend J unglee ! what is it all about? 
I thought you were giving us a sporting minute and hero you go 
off swan-hopping on the top of a rock ; you had better keep a 
brighter look out or you may have one Auun East foul of you/’ 
I cry you pardon, it was all a mistake, and now let us re- 
turn to our tigers. But before I forget it, let me say a word in 
excuse of the system of shooting from machaums built on trees ; 
I am led to this from having seen disparaging remarks occasion- 
ally applied to the practice. T have known it called unsports- 
manlike and have heard it hinted to be rather a shabby way of 
taking advantage of your beast : now as far as my experience 
goes, I am inclined to think that a delicate sense of danger and 
tender regard for one’s sweet features and fragile limbs are not the 
only motives that induce the sportsman to ascend a niachaum, (lie 
chief object in view in selecting a high perch, is to be enabled to 
see the game approach, for in these jungles a person on the 
ground would find it difficult to get a sight of a beast unless he 
came within a very few yards, whereas most of the animals bag- 
ged from a niachaum are from forty to eighty yards oft’ when fired 
at, and if on the ground, and the first fire should not prove fatal, 
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small would be the hopes of a second shot. It is not the danger 
that makes us seek the trees, for in all cases when a tiger, 
gour or buffalo gets wounded and takes to cover, we leave our 
trees and follow the game making the best of our luck, and all 
sportsmen know well that the risk of injury from a wounded 
beast is greater than that from one that has not got his dander 
riz . Another advantage in a rnachaum is, that in case of being 
favored with a visit from a herd of deer, a cool shot may succeed 
in bagging three or four ; on foot this could never be the case, 
even if you had the luck to get a herd within fifteen yards ; your 
first shot would place the survivors beyond reach of your further 
favors; in addition to all I have urged iu favor of machauifis is 
this fact, that the animals are not able to twig one so easily, when 
perched aloft, as when on the ground ; in the latter case a screen 
is needed, and is much more perceptible to ari approaching beast, 
than any otta made in a tree. I have heard of old and good 
sportsmen objecting to machaum-shooting and to hank wars in 
general ; but I am of opinion that they had never seen such 
hank wars as are to be met with here, and 1 know that they had 
generally been so situated as to be able to get tiger and other 
shooting from elephants in the regular manner : a thing out of the 
question in this part of the country. Some object to the 
nuisauee of having to sit quietly in an otta for hours, and after 
all see nothing to tire at; but it rarely happens here that one does 
not get a shot and amusement is not forbidden, with discretion 
one can manage to pass the time well enough. I have played 
chess and ecarte in an otta, written letters, read, and even taken 
greater liberties ; for instance have had a moonshec reading papers 
that 1 was anxious to get through, and to shew you what a 
favourable retreat an otta may become to him who courts the 
muses, 1 append a copy of a song composed by a friend of mine 
in an otta, and which he declares he will be happy to sing before 
a Calcutta audience oil the first opportunity to the tune of 
“ The Poacher” 

In our second liawnk in Beroo, I was ve?*y fortunate : two 
large bull gour rattled down the side of a hill on my left ; 
there was a small dry river in front of me, and when the beasts 
shewed, which they did at about fifty yards off, I fired at 
the front one with my long Purdey : he did not fall but skirted 
the river, and as he came opposite me I gave him the con- 
tents of a 5-oz. rifle in his buek-houe, and over he went; 
his companion charged right across the nullah, and as he came, 

1 hit him in three several places about the shoulder ; but the 
guns I used were the ordinary sized double barrel, and he 
staggered on ; he was seen to stand and support himself against 
a tree, and Mrs. J. who had become rather excited, told me to go 
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after him. I was going when the fallen gour began to shew signs 
of making off; this could not be allowed, I therefore (thinking 
one gour in the hand better than two in the bush) lodged a de- 
tainer or two in his carcase which had the desired effect, but I 
subsequently found that lie never could have risen after the 
smash among his vertebrae. I now followed No. 2, and although 
the blood had flowed freely, and I was able to trace him for 
miles, I did not succeed in bagging him. A large bull gour also 
favoured O with a call ; he described the beast as having ad- 

vanced leisurely to within about foity yards of the otta, then 

twigging O he stopped and began to turn. O now gave 

him both barrels well in the shoulder, in spite of which the brute 

got away leaving his track well marked by blood. O followed 

him but to no purpose, the gun O used was a Purdey, three 

foot barrel and thirteen to the lb. ball ; a noted hard hitting wea- 
pon ; but large gour are not easily brought down, and many is 
the slip between the cup and the lip, which occurs in their pur- 
suit. For some tw enty days in ileroo the sport was magnificent ; 
I had the chiefhick ; no day did I draw a blank, and frequently 
I succeeded in bagging two beasts and on two occasions three. 
On one day 1 killed a tiger, a large male sambur, and a small 
deer ; another day an enormous gour, a female sambur and a 
kotra deer. On this occasion I had just taken aim at a hog ad- 
vancing from the front when my arm w as touched, and I turned 
and saw a small gour coming from my left and rather behind the 
otta; as I was going to fire at the lalter, a splendid bull dashed 
up from the same direction, bounding in beautiful style 4 .. I gave 
him right and left in the shoulder us he passed at about seventy 
yards off, he did not halt, but continued to dash on, when about 
120 yards off, I broke his hind leg with the 5-oz.bone smasher and 
still he kept on, on three legs ; I left the otta and pursued, and 
at about 200 yards off came to a dry nullah, and saw the marks 
where he had crossed. On following and mounting the bank on 
the opposite side, I came on him lying in the grass at a distance 
of about six yards, he perceived me and began to stagger to his 
feet, his eye balls starting from his head and resembling bits of 
ivory, his rage having as it were worked them into a white heat : 
I had only one gun and was alone, I therefore without delay 
gave him one ball under the ear, and the other in the centre of 
the forehead, and without waiting to see the result, bolted up the 
nullah; he had however fallen and I returned, presently assistance 
arrived, and some mussulmans zitbber-hurred him in their most 
approved fashion : in performing this operation, however, several 
stout, hulking fellows, were hurled to the ground more than once 
by the furious struggles of the monster. 1 bagged a fair sized ti- 
ger at a place called King-Kaile ; I had espied the tawny rascal 
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at a long distance off, about 200 yards, and making a sign to the 
men in the otta with me that a breast was coming, I stooped and 
applying my eye to a peep-hole watched the approach of the 
enemy with anxiety, for the slightest alarm might have caused 
him to diverge from his direct route and deprive me of a fair 
shot. He came on and at length stood still, his fore-feet resting 
on a stone, and not above thirty yards from me ; as I raised my- 
self to fire, he saw me, our eyes met, and I fired, the ball enter- 
ed his shoulder, and as I afterwards ascertained passed through 
his heart ; he was too hard hit to roar, and by some involuntary 
muscular motion, but which looked like a miraculous spring, he 
cleared the space between where he stood and the otta and fell 
dead within four yards of me ; about half an hour afterwards, a 
peacock came running towards me, and when about ten yards off, l 
knocked him over, he however got up and ran a few yards and 
literally fell against the body of the tiger ; from that otta I also 
killed a very large male sambur : on the same day a large tiger 
came and laid himself down under the otta of a native whose 
matchlock would not go off, the beast remained long enough for 
him to make five or six abortive attempts at getting his gun to 
do its duty, and then walked away. I was also fortunate in 13c- 
roo with the buffaloes, bagging several. On one occasion, I had 
hopes of making great slaughter among a herd that came to my 
otta, but my good intentions were frustrated. I had seen several 
buffaloes coming through the jungle straight down on my otta, 
the exact number I could not make out, but the plan I proposed 
to myself was, to allow them to come up quite close, and then as 
they could not go under the otta, I was sure to got several shots 
at whichever side they might pass, shots at the side being better 
with buffaloes than those fired at their heads. I was watching 
them through the front of the machaum and they had got with- 
in a few yards when an old and experienced shikarrec who was 
with me, pulled me gently by the jacket, I turned, thinking that 
he saw something else of greater Account than the buffaloes, and 
wished me to fire at it, but no, all he meant was to tell me to fire 
for he thought I was delaying too long or perhaps had gone to 
sleep ; he completely upset my arrangements, I was put off, as 
they say at billiards, and fired unsteadily, only bagging one, 
whereas I firmly believe that if let alone, I couid have secured 
throe or four. I must not, however, take up too many of your 
valuable pages, and if I go over each and all of our victories over 
the lords of the Beroo forest I shall never have done ; suffice it 
to say, that we moved from one encamping ground to another on 
the banks of the beautiful river Sunk, and found each spot more 
plentifully stocked with game than the former ; the pleasant Sunk, 
besides affording a never failing supply of excellent water, so ne- 
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cessary in a thickly peopled camp like ours, grave an additional 
grace to the charming scenery around us, and would yield many 
treasures to the lovers of geology and mineralogy. I, although un- 
versed in these sciences, enjoyed the sight of the vast rocks of 
marble through which the river dashes in a succession of small 
waterfalls, and in scrambling among the vast rocky caverns picked 
up many curious specimens, for although no judge of the value of 
such things, I never forget that I have friends who are, and 
therefore collect whatever seems pretty, odd, or new to adorn their 
museums. We left Beroo, and turned northward, explored the 
caves of Polkote, and visited the famous rocking stone there, 
returning to the station just in time to avoid the hot weather: 
should our route be ever followed by the sportsman, at the right 
season, after the burning of the jungles, great would be his 
reward : as it was we brought home trophies not to be despised. 

J UNGLEE. 

March f 1847. 


LIST OF GAME BAGGED ON THE TRIP. 


Tigers, 4 

Gours, 5 

Buffaloes, S 

Hears, 3 

Leopard, 1 

Samburs, 79 


Nyl-ghyes, 14 

Goituls, 7 

Kotras, 150 

Mouse-deers, (5 

Porcupines, A 


Small game not counted. 


THE SPORTSMAN’S PROGRESS. 

To the tunc of “ When / was bound a ’Prentice” 

When 1 was bound an Ensign 4o serve John Company, 

I served them faithfully and true as you shall plainly see ; 
For though I could not then have hit a partridge or a hare, 
1 since have learnt the way to floor a tiger and a bear. 

Chants — I since have learnt, &e., &c., &c. 


II. 

As me and my companions went up the river G , 

We were Cadets as jovial as any you could sec ; 

In passing near to old Monghyr 1 bought a single gun. 

And shot pea wits and jackals too and thought it mighty fun. 

And shot pcawits, &c., &c., &c. 
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III. 

On reaching of the regiment I found that it was low, 

To use a snobby gun like that when doubles were the go; 
My f rater who did chance to hear of my predicament, 

An Irish double barrelled gun to me he quickly sent . 

An Irish, &c., &c., &c. 


IV. 

And then with coolies in a line in khfets of Bahur so green, 
A missing of the little quails I daily might be seen ; 

Until by dint of practising with labor and with fag, 

I sometimes popped a brace or two of birds within my bag. 

I sometimes, & c., &c., &c. 


V. 

The station next I chanced to see was famous Gorruckporc, 
And there I first did try my luck with tiger, deer, and boar; 
With Wroughton for a schoolmaster I hunted many a day. 

In hopes to put the balls in strait I might find out the way. 

In hopes, &c., &c., &c. 


VI. 

In IJowdah with four double guns laid out all of a row, 
llow jolly is’t in April days through the long grass to go ; 
Until you hear a rustling, a roar and then a crash, 

And you get charged by jack tiger, with an uncommon dash. 

And you, &c., &o., &c. 


VII. 

And then the wary sportsman he^must keep his feelings cool, 
for if he should be over-rash he cannot use his tool : 

To save his beast from being cut, the tiger he must stop, 

Be firm, be quick, be careful too, the tiger he will drop. 

Be firm, &t\, &c., &c. 


VIII. 

Tho’ twenty years and more have passed since first I handled gun. 
It still has ever been to me the first and best of fun ; 

And should my time in this old world be either long or short, 

I feel that to the very last, 1 still shall love the sport. 

1 feel that, &c., &c., &c. 
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IX. 

All in an otfca perched am I a writing of this song, 

The beaters shouting merrily as they do come along; 

Nor shall I think the time is lost tho 5 I sit here many au hour, 
If by and bye I hear the tramp of a herd of rushing gour. 

If, by and bye, &c., flee., flee. 


X. 

They come ? They come ! one on the left, and three are on the right, 
I take the 5-oz. rifle and I look along the sight ; 

Click goes the lock and crack the ball his shoulder hone is struck — 
Hurra! hurra! down, down, he goes despite Ins strength and pluck* 

Hurra, hurra. See., fitc., See. 

XI. 

The rest have scattered here and there hut not so quick but what 
1 got a crack at one of them, which can’t he called a pot ; 

We tracked him by his dripping blood but I did not tell you where. 
We found him not, and that is all about which I did care. 

We found, &c., Stc., &c. 


XII. 

Then here's good luck to shooting for it is my delight, 

I follow it the whole day through and dream of it at night ; 
Good luck to every gentleman who comes to shoot with me, 
That he shall have good sport and fun ’twill he my care to sec. 

That he shall, &c., &c., &c. 


} March, 1847. 


J. 


ib 
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THE CALCUTTA GREAT WELTER. 

Nothing perhaps is more significant of the thorough change 
that is coming over the racing men of Bengal generally, and of 
the City of Palaces in particular, than the omission in the 
Calcutta Race prospectus for the ensuing season of our old 
friend The Great Welter. Nor is lie, poor old fellow, allowed 
oven to depart in peace, for like other quondam public favorites 
it lias been his fate to have means sung over his decline and 
fall. His younger bi other, The Little Welter, died of inani- 
tion several years ago, as did the Welter for the Second Meeting, 
while that for the Australian horses ending in a walk-over may 
he said to have been still-born. With these, however, we have 
at present nothing to do. In the Oriental Spurting Magazine at 
page 329, we find the following passage : — 

“ I was much gratified in finding by the prospectus for the 
Calcutta Races, that the probability of re-establishing them 
had amounted to a certainty; and that in this age of reform, 
the good old Calcutta Welter had not suffered from “the 
schoolmaster,” but was booked for the second race, fir&t day, 
in all its pristine glory, with only the change of their being no 
Riddlesvvorth to usher in the Derby of Bengal in proper form. ,, 

The above was written in 1835. In 1839 a writer in The. 
J ten gal Sporting Magazine , Vol. 14, page 494 — says, 

“Tlic Welter Sweepstakes, with tiie exception of the Rid- 
dlesworth, is of the oldest standing on the Calcutta Turf. It 
was for many years the principal race of the meeting, and the 
best maidens wen* always produced for it, and it generally 
excited considerable interest from the circumstance of its being 
ridden for by Gent lumen Jockies.” 

In the year of grace 1847, however “lions avons change 
tout ce!a, M for at pai*e 83, No. 9, Iiuiia Sporting Rcrieir , the 
Reviewer of the past Racing Season remarks : — 

“The twentieth renewal of the Calcutta Great Weller 
Stakes for which Mmjnooth walked over. It is satisfactory to 
sec by the prospectus for next year’s Races, that this once 
popular but now obsolete exhibition of gentlemen joekeysliip has 
been swept away with the rest of the rubbish of mediivvul 
racing.” 

“Alack — alas — alas and wcll-aday !” (as Bomhastes says,) 
that matters should have arrived at such a pass as this, that the 
Stakes for which the very best Maiden Arab was reserved, for 
which aspiring youths donned silk and buckskin and became 
like Sir Benjamin Backbite ‘a very Phoebus-mounted* to 
contest the prize cheered by the bright eyes and wreathed smiles 
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of beauty, and for which the Ladies, bless their innocent hearts, 
freely bet their kid gloves and pots of pickles aud oysters, not 
on the horses but on the riders, should have at last come to be 
classed with u the rubbish of mediaeval racing.” “ There again 
is fame!” exclaimed Mr. Ilowitt as he rushed in mingled 
astonishment and disgust from the village of Marlowe on find- 
ing that Shelley was only remembered there by an unpaid bill. 
“There again is fame!” — and thus indeed may we exclaim at 
this altogether unlooked-for result to the attempts of our racing 
men and Gentlemen Jockies at earning for themselves in the 
annals of the Anglo Indian Turf, a name that should not die with 
them. It has occurred to us that it will he convenient for ready 
reference to compile and publish a tabular statement of the 
results of this quondam great race with names of the horses and 
riders, time, weight and distance, from its institution to its 
close, and we subjoin it; but it is necessary to state that it origi- 
nated iu 1824 under tin* name of the Ikuasct Stakes for Arabs 
that never won; list. 7lbs. T. M. Gentlemen Riders, which 
was won by Colon* I Gilbert's G. II. Sherry ridden by the 
Owner, beating Mr. Lovvi.^s 15. II. Pigtail. From this sprang 
the Calcutta Great Weller which has crusted, with the exception 
of two years in which there were no races, uninterruptedly from 
1825 to 1846, when it sunk to rest under the infliction of a walk 
over. It died just, after coming of age, that is in its twenty- 
second year, and we are not prepared to say it is very much to 
be lamented. It would probably have survived for years had 
not Racing in Calcutta gone ahead at an enormous pace, and 
the introduction of a field of professional riders put genllemcn- 
joeks out of the saddle. The establishment, too, of races so 
much more valuable, commanding fron^fcwcnty to thirty nomina- 
tions, rendered it out of the question that sporting men should 
care to run their horses with list. 71 hs. up. 

The Wiitcr in the Oriental Sport ha/ Magazine already 
quoted says in 1835, — “ Now all ye good Calcutta Sportsmen, 
look at this distinguished list of winners, and then wish to have 
your names enrolled among the honorable number; endeavour 
to emulate the deeds of former meetings,” &c., &c., A:c. 

The Reporter of the Races for the Sporting Review in 
1846 says, “The Great Welter a walk over ! —The Derby has 
done this !” — and the curtain falls to rise no more on The. Great 
Welter — 

44 So sleeps the pride of former days. 

So glory's thrill is oYr ; 

Aud hearts that once beat Uipli for praise 
Now feel that pulse no more.” 


SlJUM CUIQUJG, 
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1845 Mr Green's Olaucua Capt. Hicks Hist 711*1 Do. j 3m 37s j Beating It’aldenuir, The General. 

1846 Mr Green’s Maynooth j — Hist 71bsj Do. j — 'Walked over. 
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THE EXTRA WEIGHTING OF COLONIAL 

HORSES. 

I have read with much interest the able, disquisition of a 
Tuhfite, (in No. VIII. of the Hevicic) on the extra weighting 
of Cape Horses. His arguments are so conclusive that it would 
be a waste of time my attempting to improve upon them, but I 
may be permitted to draw attention to the subsequent running of 
The Child l£ miles in 2m. 48s. easily, and the timing of 
other Arabs, two miles in 3m. 50s. and so on, which perform- 
ances have never yet been equalled by any Cape horse in India. 
If precedents, therefore, are to be carried out, why should not 
the Arabs now give weight to the Capers ? Surely the Calcutta 
people must see that the days of protection to any class, are gone 
by, and that the more good horses can be seduced to India from 
any quarter of the globe, the better it will be for sport and for 
the general convenience of the community. The increased com- 
petition will keep prices down, or make those who are interested 
in the supremacy of any one class, realize their wishes, by a libe- 
ral distribution of gold mohurs out of their own private funds. 
But if a new scale of weights is to be fixed, let competent per- 
sons take the average of some years’ timing (including the last), 
and then if there is any startling evidence of superiority on the 
side of any particular breed, the balance can be fairly adjusted. 
Only I do trust that the weights then established shall lie pro- 
nounced unchangeable for a fixed period, say seven, live or even 
three years, so that the Colonial breeders may know whether it 
will pay them belter to breed racing stock or remounts for Ca- 
valry. It is well known that the Cape breeders have always 
looked to India as a safe market for their tried horses, and if any 
encouragement could be given them on any durable plan, I have 
no doubt a large consignment of promising maidens would be 
shipped to Calcutta every year. True it is, that the Cape breed- 
ers do not give any money to** the Calcutta Race Fund, and a 
pity it is they do not, for they would derive much more benefit 
themselves from such a course than fiorn the Produce Stakes 
they give in the Colony. 

Being, however, with one exception, Africanders, nobody 
will ever persuade them of this, and the only plea for considera- 
tion which they can advance is the supply of a good article at a 
^moderate price. The Produce Stakes referred to, is run for, an- 
nually in April by three year olds. It consists of a donation of 
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£30 from each of the chief breeders, added to a Sweepstakes of 
£5 each H. F. The Purse is usually worth £300, and stamps 
the winner with a character worthy of Indian notice ; but. when 
I tell your readers that 1 have often seen the Mofussil Poors, 
paying from £150 to £300 for the colts beaten in this race, and 
the former sum even for two year olds, they will perceive at once, 
that the Calcutta market as a speculation, affords to the Cape 
breeder at present no remuneration equal to this or at all ade- 
quate to the risk. 

I know a yearling colt, (out of an English mare), for which 
when six months old, the owner was offered £150, but refused ; 
preferring to reserve him for the Produce, or to send him here- 
after to India as a maiden. As regards India lie was wrong, for 
there is no knowing how the cat may jump even in Calcutta next 
year, and in the Upper Provinces there appears to be no chance 
of an opening for Colonial horses. 

In the Civilians’ Cup at Meerut, Feb. 18-17, the Capes 
and Walers arc made to give the Arabs from 171bsdownt.o 15!hs; 
and one stone appears to be the general allowance to Arabs in 
the N. W. ol India. What the object of this preference can he 
I cannot understand, or the reason either, unless the performances 
of Don Juan, ten years ago, are still a bugbear (o the Arabs ! 

I have no wish to bore your readers with topics of this sort, 
and indeed l am induced to pen these remark* only because I 
understand that a Turf Club is to be established in Calcutta, and 
I wish to suggest to that body, the expediency of fixing certain 
races (where public money is given) for a term of years on per- 
manent conditions, as regards the different classes of horses ; so 
that both the racing men and the Colonial breeders, and the va- 
rious speculators in galloping cuttle may have some sure guide- 
post for the future. 


Pilgrim. 


Cape, April 1847 . 


P. S. — The Arabs have improved so much of late years that 
some enquiry into the reason of it would be interesting. Tatter- 
sal l in his evidence before a Select Committee of the Lords ori the 
law's respecting gaming (p. 104) is asked. 

“ Are not thoro’ bred horses and mares every year exported 
to nearly every part of the world, to improve the breed of horses 
in those countries V 
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A. — “ To every pail of the known world, excepting to Chi- 
na I have sent horses. I sent three lately to Ibrahim Pacha in 
Egypt for the first time. They were stallions and to improve the 
Arabian blood, which they will do very much, they (the Arabs) 
being small, but handsome, but not within two stone of our horses 
ol the same age !” 

If these are the first sent by Tattcrsall, they, by all accounts, 
are not by any means the first sent to Egypt and Arabia. 


P. 


SKETCHES ON THE ROAD. 

No. vn. 

We had no sooner seated ourselves, and my friend had 
gathered the ribbons snug in his hand, than he resumed the 
conversation. “ I tell you what’s a werry strange like circum- 
starnce sir, said lie, and that is how every man’s know’d by his 
look, I never yet see the man as t couldn’t tell everything about, 
whether lie’s a curry-coloured Ilinjian, or a master chimbley- 
svveep — they carries their purfessions in their faces sir, or in 
their walk and anybody with half a hye could make sure on 
’em; for hinslance sir, a feller must be oneommon green if he 
don’t know a tailor by a look at him : everybody knows a tailor, 
but sir I’d back myself for a no^ whip to tell a snob, a snip, a 
butcher or a baker, and all by jist looking at their faces. Now 
sir, said he, as a post chaise drew near us, jist take a bird’s hye 
view of that ’ere turn out, there’s a man a ridiu that roan horse sir, 
as nobody could help knowin. Post boys is know’d every where, 
they never seem to get holder and they never gets younger — 
bt*t jist appear to be pitch’d neck and crop into the world astride 
ti&pie old brass bound saddle, and there they sits all their life 
?fil their legs gets bow’d and their whole figure gets suited in 
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shape to their perfession. I’ve heer’d talk of mouldin a man’s 
mind, but I’m blow’d if this aint mouldin the body and no 
mistake sir, for what with constant ridin, and having nobody to 
speak to, I’m a bluebottle if they don’t get shook and bump’d, 
until they seem part of the osses furnitur ! Now sir, that old 
feller as has jist passed is sixty if he’s a day ! — and yet I’ll 
wager summat ansome, that the old buffer calls hisself ’(and be- 
lieves hisself) a post boy ! it would’nt exactly do for him to call 
hisself a post man> ’cos he ain’t a man of letters, but I do think 
as how some of these here members of Parliament who have been 
a kicking up sich a bobbery about chimbley-sweeping, 'ud be do- 
ing more good, if they’d give these here old fellers a hint by 
hact o’ parliament, not to be deceiving the world and theirselves 
no longer by fancying theirselves young and calling theirselves 
boys ! " There they are sir, with their light blue, short cut, round 
jackets, and long white shiny silk hats sticking on the back of 
their heads, looking as proud as Loocifer without never a bit 
of whisker among ’em ! 

I rec’lect at the Greyhound at Croydon sir, a fallin with 
a werry old post boy ; by his own account he’d rid, for the 
Greyhound fifty year, and was jist as junevile in his own opini- 
on as the day he was fust breech’d ! Well sir, one day when I 
was a changin — I saw him a standin under the gateway, 
amusin hisself with chewin a bit o* parsley, and says I, well 
young *un, when do you mean to make your will says I, and die 
off comfortable, like a good Christian says 1 ? You’re old enough 
says I, to be a tlunkin of steppin into your grave says I in- 
stead of your sturrup, but I s’pose you’re like the rest of your 
callin 6ays I, a little the wuss for wanity, and fancies yourself 
c]uite a youngster still ! Well sir, if you'll believe me, I’m blest 
if the old phantom didn’t say, says he, a wink in like a dog star. 
Master coachman says he, you thinks yourself a unkimmon 
beany feller, says he, and moreover says he, I dare say you ain’t 
never at a loss for chaff neither says lie, but jist mark my words 
says he, when you’re under the turf, says he, I shall be a polishin 
my osses shoes over it says he ; your calling’s what’s call’d settin- 
tary says he (’cos you’re always a settin) ; you eats your steak 
and bacon says he, or your slice of cheese and ingun says he, 
but you ain’t got no relish for it says he ; you take no hexercise 
says he, and you don’t enjoy it, but if we enjoys our grub says 
he, it ain’t becos we’re more ungry says he, its becos we don’t 
sit on a box all day like a graven himmage says he ; we rides 
muster coachman, we hexercises our fackultys as well as onr 
osses, and when we’re sixty year old, we’re worth double the 
number of coachmen a risin thirty a piece ! Thafs logic says he, 
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that’s sense. I might ha’ been as fat and podgy as yon says he f 
but I perferred the pigskin says he, and I’ve got so used to it 
says he, and I likes it so much that when I goes to my long home 
says he, I mean to see if I can’t pcrwail on ’em to let me ride to 
it in the old saddle says he ; blest if I shouldn’t have a bigger 
percession arter me, says he, nor the Dook of Vellintop a bein 
carried to the waults at Vindsur, — so put that in your next pint 
to take the chill off says he. Well sir, 1 thought as how there 
was a good deal of reason in what the old boy was a say in of, but 
as none on us likes to own ourselves beat, — says I, well, you’re a 
remarkable fine post boy of your age says I, and I dare say you’re 
a perfect treasure to your master and missus, but you musn’t go 
for to compare perfessions my friend says I, if you clo old Spur 
Rowell says I, you won’t find many friends on the road, says I ; 
as far as hexcrcise goes says 1, you certainly has got the had- 
wantage on us, but says 1 you’re always a kitchiug the hups 
and downs of life says I, while ourn is all smooth running, 
besides says I mayhap you may have heerd of gen’lmen coach- 
men, but I’m a Siamese twin, says I, if you ever heerd of a 
gen’lman post boy ! — this was a clincher sir, and Posty felt it, 
for he never wentur’d upon the subject agin V 9 

I should think not said I — but these post boys and post 
masters, must be as much affected by the railroads as you coach- 
men ; the only wonder to me is, what becomes of all the coach- 
men and people thrown out of work by the change. 

u Wonder sir!’* replied my friend, “ there didn’t ought to 
be no wonder at all,” — that’s a k’vestion werry easy answer’d, 
that is. Some’s turn’d homnibus drivers, some’s turn’d cab- 
drivers, some’s turned hearse and mournin-coach drivers, and 
wuss than all, some’s been druv to drinkin and are now a 
drivin to the devil, as fast as they can. I know’d a werry 
nice feller as used to do the day work upon the Royal Blue 
from Hoxford to London; there wasn’t a nattier feller on 
the road than Joe Pointer, he was the werry pink on us 
all, the flower of the flock, sir ! and so you’d lia’ said, if you’d 
ha’ seen all the gals heads a bobbin in and out the winders 
on the road to town. Joe was the boy for birds-eye chokers 
and nobby shawls ! and he always said as how he never 
spent a penny on hisself, but that somebody always guv him 
these here tilings in a present, and as he always winked when 
he said so, in course it wasn’t the greatest difficulty in the world 
to know whether a man or a woman guv ’em to him. Well sir, 
when this here raillery begun Joe’s drag went oft* the road 

S i the rest on ’em, and poor Joe arter knockin about the 
stables and low taps for six months found his tin ewaporat- 
his tick done, like a Sam Slick as is run down, and hisself 
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werry ill with a fever, so away he went to the Middlesex hospital 
and that’s the last I heerd or see of him ’till about a month ago— 
when I’m blest if I didn’t see him perch’d a top of a hearse, 
a drivin four in hand to Gravesend. No, sir ! from Graves end for 
he’d been to a funeral and was a drivin round to a public house 
to get rid of the feathers. I’m a Gipsy king if I didn’t bust 
out a larfin when I seed his grave face and says I, give us a call 
at the Savage says I Joe will yer ? Oh ! yes Bill says he, 
I’ll give yer a call, but jist stop till I’ve deposed of these here 
hostrich tails says he, and then Til jine you at the Hangel says 
he. Well sir I went to the Hangel and arter a little time in came 
J oe and if he didn’t tell me all about his troubles it’s a pity ! 
Ah ! Bill says he — a blowin off the head of his fust pint— 
I’m differently sittiwated now says he than I was two year ago ; 
this here’s a werry grave business says he, I ain’t got no objec- 
tion to the trade says he, but I never could abide black toggery ; 
it ain’t genteel and it ain’t reg’lar says he, and as for the pace, 
says he, its a killing me by inches. I’ve often had werry serious 
intentions says he of turning noo policeman, or night watchman, 
for I’m blest if I carn’t sleep all day and drive too says he, its 
quite unpossible to get these here long tailed Anoveerians 
out of a walk says he, and all I’ve got to do, is jist to 
let ’em foller the feathers says he, and they can’t go wrong : 
if they did’nt know every cementary and churchyard for ten 
miles round London says he, the mutes ’ud shew ’em ; they can’t 
make no mistake says he, they’re all one colour, and the whole 
teem ain’t got a caper among ’em says he. Times is wonderful- 
ly alter’d Bill says he and no mistake, I perferred this to 
homnibus or cab drivin says he, more on account of get- 
tin a team reg’lar, of four in hand to drive, says he; but I 
didn’t bargain for this pace says he ; them ’ere osscs is werry 
different affairs, to the team I used to tool along in the old 
coach Bill — howsomever I would ’nt care so much for that y but the 
thing I most object to is the colour of the toggery, and the be- 
ing obligated to wear a black hatband constantly says he ; that's 
werry comfusticatin says he, particularly when you don't know 
who you’re a wearin it for, and p’raps alter all it turns out to be 
for some old buffer as inwente^ railroads ! * Howsomever, here 
I am says he, and here I must stop and make the most of it 
while it lasts, which won't be long, as I hear some of these here 
hagitators is a going to have steam husses says he, and then 
they’ll run about town with the corpsesses like so much 
coa and hysters. Sometimes, says he, when I gets rid 
of the mutes and feathers and all them sort of fellers says 
he, then, says he, I begins to fancy myself on the old 
system again for I can trot ’em out then and I dare say any- 
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body a lookin 
holdin up my 
finger and a 
liailin the pas- 
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about would 
’nt do this, and 
would'nt do 
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that I should 
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tiight passes that 1 don’t dream of sittin on my box as usual 
and drivin the Blue and there ain’t never a day that I don’t 
drive that ’ere low roofed buss with one inside to Gravesend, and 
the pace is so killing slow, that even with a team like this I’m 
obligated to be werry leary, or I’m blest if I should’nt fall fast 
asleep and in my dream, whip ’em into a gallop and run over 
the feathers! — Thats what’s become of one coachman sir, and l 
dare say if you take the trouble to enquire about the coach 
stands, you’ll find out what’s become of a few more !” 

Well ! said I, it is just as well they can find employment, 
and you by your own argument think that there is room enough 
in the world for us all ; so instead of murmuring at the improve- 
ment taking place daily all for your country’s good, you ought to 
be content and make the best of it ! 

“ Oh ! yes sir, said he, that’s all worry comfortable and 
werry refreshin to hear, but it ain’t everybody as can act 
up to it; its astonish in how werry easy it is for a man 
to talk of makin the best of it, when lie's got a box 
of money to go to ; and its jist as astonisliin how easy it is 
for people as is settled iu life, to tell them as wants to settle, that 
they’re too poor to marry and they must “make the best of it !” 
It ain’t a difficult matter then sir — the best of everything being 
werry easy made when we’ve got the materials to work with, 
liowsomever I do think sir, its jist as well to whistle at misfor- 
tun seein as how you’ll only please her by cryin ! but there’s 
many a miserable man, sir, mistook for a worry happy, jolly, 
feller, ’cos he thinks as I do and dont lot the frowns of fate 
make a wrinkle in his forehead 1 I don’t know no place sir, 
where you can see more of life in one day than you can in a 
London coffee shop — and t’wixtyou and me and the guard sir, if 
people in their everyday walks ’ud take the trouble to think 
over and take notice of everything they sees, they’d be much 
more satisfied with theirsolves and their lot in life, instead 
of which a man walks into a London coffee shop and calls for his 
cup o’coffee and rasher of bacon. Well sir, he hasn’t wasted five 
minutes a readin the Mornin Herald when in it comes all 
ready — and the same is served to p’raps a undred people an hour; 
he never thinks of how the mischief sqjpnany people can be 
supplied with wittles and drink and coffee and toast, kept hot all 
day and all night; he never thinks of the hard workin servant- 
gal, as must be fust up and last in bed, a workin away on lier 
knees as if she’d grind ’em flat, like cherry stones for chains — 
a scrubbin and polishin and siavin at work as was never intend- 
ed for women’s soft hands ; he never thinks of the shop boy, who 
has to take down the shutters and put ’em up, clean knives, 
boots and shoes, run of arrands and polish kivers and coffee 
pots, till it ain’t no wonder he gets too much brass and becomes 
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himperent, and for all this has nuffin but the grouts of life to 
feed upon. A lady drops a pin and would’nt domean herself by 
stoopin to pick it up again, but she never thinks as she calls for 
another, how many pairs of hands has slaved away at that pin, 
nor how many pairs of heyes has ached and wearied over it, a 
filin, a pointm, and a polishin, and all for a crust of bread, as 
she’d no more pick up than she’d pick up that pin ! — I tell you 
what sir, if a man only thought more and grumbled less, he’d 
find all come right as a trivet in the end ; that”s the fact sir ; peo- 
ple wont be contented ; when they’re tolerably well off they wants 
to be better, and never thinks as how they might be wusser ! 
That’s the log as is tied to everybody’s leg sir, and it ain’t easy to 
take it off. Flossiphy won’t always do it !” 

The coachman paused and I took advantage of the lull, to 
light a segar and take a look at the country ; it was very cold, 
and the keen bracing air was quite refreshing, the road was as 
hard as granite and a binding frost could make it, the trees and 
hedgerows were covered with a thick frosty rime, that sparkled 
in the sun and fell with each breath of wind like dropping dia- 
monds, the fieldfares and blackbirds were busy “ picking a 
bit,” at the hips and haws and the redwing perch’d upon the 
topmost branch of the highest elm twitted forth his winter 
call. At intervals we passed those quaint little old women in 
their scarlet cloaks and coal-skuttle bonnets (so characteristic of 
England), going to the next village or market town with then- 
weekly store of “ eggs and butter” packed under clean towels 
in baskets on their arms. Occasionally we met the heavy, tram- 
ping* clodhopping farm servant, stumping and plodding along, 
polishing the iron tips of his heavy boots, upon the frosted path- 
way, or driving a heavy cart horse in a light spring cart, whis- 
tling as if the expulsion of warm breath would take the chill off 
the air, and stopping occasionally to indulge in that truly English 
custom of beating the hands across upon either shoulder to warm 
them ; here and there a cottage chimney sent forth its little vo- 
lume of green wood smoke, and in passing a glimpse through the 
casement shewed a bright fire burning cheerfully within, imagi- 
nation easily filled up the wife and children’s places around it, 
waiting for the husbqpls and father’s return, and with that came 
thoughts of the days when I made one of a circle of smiling 
faces upon many of which alas I no ray of morning sun, nor even- 
ing fire can ever light again ! Alas ! that the wanderer should 
brave the dangers of the deep, to bum beneath an eastern sky 
and return to his native land to look for traces of the past only 
upon the grave-stones. Such were my thoughts when I was start- 
ed from my reverie by my companion on the box shouting — 
u Hold up, yer blundering old daisy cutter, will yer,” and at 
the same time giving what ne called a towelling to the near wheel- 
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er. “ This here’s my wust team, sir !” said he addressing me, “ and 
yet you don’t hear me find fault with ’em exeej)t when they stum- 
bles or makes a blunder. Many people’s got a knack sir of run- 
nin down everything; if they see a respectable drag, they’ll find 
out as how the osses don’t match, or the drags too low, or there’s 
too much furnitur about the leather or summat else, they’re reg- 
lar grumblers; but there’s others sir, as never grumbles without 
cause, and the finest tempered among us ’ull do that. Now for in- 
stance sir, / rail at these here rails, not only Vos they’ve done 
so much agin coachin, but Vos they’re such monopolizin tilings. 
I’ll just put it to you sir, whether or no Old England warn’t 
much prettier afore these here rails run through the fields and 
across the roads ; where’s all the shady lanes and loviers walks 
gone to ? the rails has boned ’em ! where’s the walled in parks ? 
the rails runs thro’ ’em ; where’s the roadside inns ? the rails 
has put their pipes out ! through wallcys, over hills and across 
commons its all the same, — there’s the great two pair of black lines 
a runnin along as straight as a arrow, as if these here railway 
contractors had determined upon levellin the land from north to 
south and wiser worser. Where there’s a hill, they cuts slap through 
it and calls the hole a tunnel, and where there’s a walley, blest 
if they don’t go and build a bridge across it and calls it a wire 
duck, as if there was any meanin at all in that ! I never 
went on a railway but once sir, and that was one as went along 
through Box Ilill, and if there warn’t a tunnel there it’s 
a pity. I went through it out of curiosity and blest if ever I was 
in sieh a funk in my life ; it was pitch dark and yet I’m a His- 
raelite if we didn’t go at the same pace through it, as we did in 
the day light on the open road, and every mi nit I expected to go 
smash agin my hopposite neighbour, as I heer’d that was the 
custom in these carnages when they runs foul — howsotnever at 
last we did get out on it, and if I warn’t the best pleased I warn’t 
the wust, you may depend upon that sir. There was a young 
ooman a settin hopposite me, and as we got summut near tli’ end 
and a flicker o’light come a struggling in like a wein of fat 
in a black puddin, I see her a makin faces all the time 
and a ketchin hold of the strap at the top of the carriage for 
fear she should fall — so I jist took the seat ne&t to her, and l soon 
got into a werry confidential conwersation with her about ma- 
trimony and weddins, and all that sort of stuffi She was a 
ooman of the world sir and reg’larly stump’d me with her 
himperent answers — and I found out arter wards that she’d just 
left her sittiwation for a hollerday and was a goin down to see 
her father and mother as she hadn’t seen for better nor ten year 
— she told me as how she was chambermaid at the Green 
Dragon, Colchester, and was a goin to take a fortnight’s fling 
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among the buttercups and daisies of her native village*- -And 
try and pick up some yokel of a husband says I. Werry 
likely says she Mister Himperence ! and if we marries by 
licence says she, it 'ull be more than you talk by. She got down 
at one of the stations with a werry high stage in front, I for- 
get the name. These chambermaids is werry rum specimens 
sir — how they ever come to be chambermaids nobody never 
knows, howsomever they're reg'larly made for the place, and I 
never yet see one as didn't fit it exactly ; they're werry accom- 
plished most on 'em 'cos they see so much different sorts of 
society and they're werry knowin for the same reason ; they're 
always remarkable for more bustle than bashfulness, and 
takes their shillins in the mornin with as much a matter-of- 
course a air — as we coachmen do sir ; they never hardly marries 
’cos nobody never axes 'em, but they allow theirselves to be jok- 
ed and jerked, 
and jumbled 
about 'till their 
mouths is as 
hard as iron, 
and then the 
world wonders 
why they've al- 
ways got a curl 
in the nostril, 

— the wear and 
tear of mind 
they sees aint 
know’d sir to 
many, and 
from the warm- 
ing pan down 
to tne cham- 
ber candlestick 
they aint got a 
thought for no- 
body. — Jack 
the postboy 
winks at 'em ; 
and Tom the 
ostler* jokes 
with 'em, but 
it 'ud takeray- 
ther more than *»* muwwum. 

a joke nor a wink to move their feelins, particklery as the com* 
marcial travellers tips ’em both when they drives off in the mom* 
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in; they gets so used to compliments like the prize pips, 5 . by 
that they don’t mind 'em ; they uvaiv. cur!-; : .r, Vo- they impiove 
their appearance, and ii the colour of* their c.ip ribbons is too 
gay, its just as much the fault of their mu Ictj and mi susses 
and the commercial travellers as it is thairn. I * on eomever 
they’re vvciry seldom rep’ la r pretty, although I’ve know ’d a sight on 
Vm and never saw Via without fust rate black or blue eves 
which they know’d pretty p.nfectly how to make us« ’on to 
the best adwnntago. A "gent as druv down with me a fort- 
night ago, says to me, says he, what a hugiy sot of cham- 
bermaids you’ve got down this road says he. Well, sir, says 
I — I’m w erry sorry to hear you say so, but as I hadn’t the tonkin 
on ’em, I don’t sou what I've got to be blaued about: and 1 dure 
say if you’d lut’ sent word you was a coiuiu down this road, 
they’d ha’ been changed for ’unsonie ones, ’cos sa\s I, whatever 
the chambermaids mav be, the landlords is worry oblipin says 
J — No, no, savs he, I don't blame you, I merely made a euz/Jo 
remark says lie, and says he, it makes a wonderful difference in 
my night’s Vest, says lie, whether l has a Imply ora pretty cham- 
bermaid to light me to bed jays he — my dr- ams says he, if 1 has 
any, is twenty per cent better, and if 1 hasn’t, i likes to lay 
awake in the morniu says he, and see a pn tty chambermaid a 
bringin in mv sliavin water and a ray in it’s si\ o’clock, or seven, 
or eight or what not, and ii’ she smiles says he, it breaks my 
day as brightly as the mormn sun does, sa\s he ! — that’s a sure 
sign that 'there’s a good deal in the look of a chambermaid sir, 
and a kuowin landlord wih always pick out the prettiest, and 
not be the loser, mark mv word i sir, — ho whomever pretty or 
Imply, its just the same all over the world — women’s made up of 
pomp and wanity, — there’s no mistake about it.’’ 

Well but, said I, your remarks are rather sweeping when 
you sav all over the word —that i* a wide scope; and you 
cannot know much about what soil of womenl here are across 
the Atlantic. Come, I think 1 have \ou tin -re Mr Coachman — 
u No sir,” replied he, “ i don’t think you’ve got me so fust 
as you think; all these Ameiiean books gi.es us a insight into 
the way women canies on there, and in lii .jee for all the t dk 
about silver cattles on helephants and that kind of thi.ig — with 
lovely gals a sittin in ’em, I know mc.ro about th it than here 
and there one. There was a brother of mine who went out to 
Calcutty in charge of some osses for a spoil in gent there, and 
if all the rum stories he used to tell about that place was true. 
I’m blest if I could have stood it as long a- he did, and that was 
only ’till the ship he went in got rid of her passengers and 
luggage, and filled up a fresh vay bill — he told me as how Cal- 
cutty is no more a City of Palaces, as they calls it, than Rag 
Fair is ! but that the name was given by Jhe ladies a livin therp, 
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out of self defence, ’cos it used to be so remarkable for taller faced 
women, that it was called the City of Palefaces and they 
changed it to Palaces — he told me that all that about horiental 
hteksawry is all gammon ; that the niggers is rips and talks 
English like smoke a*nd that even the burnin of widders (which 
used to be called suttys and which lie was werry anxious to see) 
is all done away with. Bill said he — its my opinion that the 
march of hintellect has got as far as Calcutty and the niggers is 
ajoinin in it, and no wonder neither; for the fust thing I see 
when I got into*the river, was a College where they leaches them 
ere blackies to read and write like the sons of gents — and the 
consekens is they’re a precious sight more knowin than half the 
people as comes out to take ’em in J says he — Hinjee’s a reglar 
sell says he — there’s many a poor devil goes to Calcutty says he, 
expectin to pick up rupees like pebble stones, and if they don’t 
find any to put their dignity in their pockets and take and 
marry the dimond hedition of some rich Nabob’s wife, as has got 
her mattrass and pillers stuffed with gold mores — but says 
he, its jist the same thing there as here, only rewersed says he, 
for there aint no more gold there nor there is here ; it ain’t the 
place to find money in, and it goes jist as fast and faster, when 
von do find it, as it does in England. Bill, says he, the nigger 
gals wears rings through their noses, and they don’t care about 
’em on their fingers, which is rayther ill conwenient I should 
think says he — and more like pigs than women, says he ; there’s 
a yaller set says he, as they call half caste, ’cos their father and 
mother warn’t the same colour and they looks alter silver tea- 
pots and buggies, jist as sharp says lie, as the gals in England 
looks arter good whiskers and mustaehees ; there’s another set of 
gals called fresh rivals — but as they’re sent out from home 
on purpose to get married, a poor man ain’t got no chance with 
’em ; they’re far wuss than England, Bill says he — a gal comes 
out to Calcutty in a big ship like a floatin o-tel, and long afore 
she’s got over her sea-sick feelin, no end of eurry-and-rice- 
dbloured old tabbies as is passengers in the same ship, does 
what’s call’d giviu the benefit of their adwice and experience, 
which, as they’re werry old and werry envious, is just the rewerse 
of what they did theirselves when they was the same age some 
forty year afore ; the consekens is that long afore they arrives, 
they begins to look upon Calcutty as a sort of Smithfield for 
women; and accordingly they uses all their arts of titty wation, 
pints of milk of roses is consoomed, and k’varts of kall'y- 
dor to keep off* the freckles and whats call’d the baneful effects 
of the sun’s rays — which means tanned skins I suppose Bill 
he ! Young gals with fine flowing manes, says he, turns 
’em up, and ties ’em at the back and uses no end of bandyleen 
says he, to keep the line up the front exactly straight ih the 
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middle, says lie ; they’ve got no end of clothes on board aud a 
reglar suit from satin shoes to a shalty overall for landin in; 
they’re told as how no end of young ’ansome soldier hossifers is 
dying to be married, says he, and no end of old llinjians as has 
been married and left widders is a dyin to be married agin. In 
course they rises twenty per cent, in their own opinions. Wisions 
of shovel glasses and four in hand b’rooches haunts their 
pillers; they can’t sleep for dreamin of old yaller Nabobs with 
cashmere shawl veskets, a droppiu on their knees afore them 
with the chink of a thousand gold mores in the haction says 
he. Their thoughts is upon nothin else but what they’ll do when 
they gets married, which of their feller passengers they’ll 
wisit says lie, and how many hookabadars they’ll keep to hook 
their dresses and lace their #ays says he, and that’s the way 
they dreams on, ’till alter quarrellin with half their feller 
passengers and promisin worry large salaries to all the poor 
soldiers wives on board, they find the great day of landiu ar- 
rived, says lie, and they do land, anil find thcirselvcs in a worry 
hot city remarkable for nothin but white houses, black niggers, 
wultures and dust. The young hossifers is there sure enough a 
drivin about in gigs witli oods to them, but they jist takes a 
look in passin and don’t take no further notice ; the rich old 
nabobs is all gammon, there, ain’t none on ’em left says he, so 
the young ladies is sold there, and arter kickin their heels at 
the Town Hall for a year and passin another among the hot 
winds and sand storms of what the niggers call the Muffussil 
— which means the country Bill — they find they can’t kitcli no- 
body with untellable tin and makes up their minds that Cal- 
cutta's a orrid place and they’ll try England agin, and they’re 
unkunmon lucky if some good Sumarytan of a hindigo boiler 
takes compassion on ein and does what’s called pops and 
marries ’em off-hand. So you see, sir, if my brother told the truth 
the young ladies in Hinjee knows how to make the most of what 
natur has done for ’em, and I’m pretty sure sir, from the thirty 
years hexperience I’ve had, that its a kind of disease as comes 
with their curls and aint even shook off when they’re grey. There 
they are, always a doin somethin for liadmiration and that’s 
the way their life passes — even the Quaker women ain’t free of 
it sir, for there’s werry often a pair of heyes under the plainest 
bonnet as makes it look as if it was sky blue satin lined with pink 
sarsnet ; there they twinkles as bright and sparklin as brilliant 
diamonds, and whenever you see that sir, you may take your 
davy that the owner of ’em hasn’t got a bad lookin glass, and 
if she’s a drawer wouldn’t be at no loss how to take her own 
pietur. I forget where it is, but I’ve read somewhere of a werry 
beautiful lmngelic woman, a walkin in a garden and all at once 
a comin smack agin her own likeness ; in course the young lady 
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was a little com fustica ted, but she didn’t faint, nor screek nor go 
into asterisks as many women would, but she was took ill and died 
a month artcr. Some people, said as how it was her own ghost 
as she’d seen, but that’s all gammon sir ; she’d been a hadmirin 
herself in the glass and got so clean a wision of herself in her 
eyes, that I’m blest if she could see anything else ; howsomcver 
she took to roominatin, and was a little startled when she see 
the reflection pop from under a laurel bush all at once upon her, 
and I take it sir, that a good many other ghostesses ’ud turn out 
jist as much real as her’n did, if people ’ud take the trouble to 
enquire, — it aint exactly the poor gals’ faults that they’re so de- 
ceiviu sir, for they’re trained to doit. Did you ever watch a 
ladies school out a walkin sir? it ain’t everybody as takes 
notice as I does — but there’s a go#d deal of human uatur worth 
studyin in a ladies school sir ; watch the team on ’em a walkin 
in pairs, the big ’uns fust and tile little ’uns last. If its frosty 
weather like this, sir, you’ll see their cheeks like roses and their 
noses like turnip reddishes w ith the cold — and no end of little 
feet with boots called snow-boots over their low r quarterd kid 
shoes — watch ’em and see ’em a lcerin round upon all the gents 
as pass ’em ; look at the gowemesses, and you’ll see them a doin 
a bit of bo-peep through their blue wails, as if they thought it 
the most horridest thing in life to look a man straight in the face; 
but woe betide the young gal as does so, and lets the gowerness 
see her; if she doesn’t ketch six chapters intheNoo Testament to 
learn by art, and two hours with the duni bells she’s a remarkable 
lucky gal, and yet this is called trainin of a child in the way she 
should go 1 And they sticks to it through life sir ; they’re taught 
to do everything on the sly, it makes ’em as deep as the Red Sea, 
and I look upon it that many a miserable husband owes his misery 
to these here scm’naries. Many a gal’s a old ooman, as far as 
her mind’s concerned long afore she’s half through the spellin 
book, and what they learn arterwnrVls is all by the force of 
liexample, which they’d be jist as well without; its all the mine 
in country or town, everybody agrees that the softer sex has 
mischief born in ’em, and if so why don’t tlioir mother’s try to get 
it out on ’em ’stead of sendin 'em to these lure sem’naries 
where they learns more ? Its jist this sir; if I've got a jibbin oss l 
wouldn’t put another jibber against the pole with him, I’d put 
a good trained oss without no wice, and then I shouldn’t be 
afeard of nuffin, but when you have the whole team put in a 
stable full of wicious osses when they’re only colts and ready to 
pick up anything wicious, it ain’t no wonder to me that they do 
kick over the pole, and play the vverry devil when they’re paired !” 

. Here we pulled up to change again, and the coachman pull- 
ed up also, just as I was going to take up the gauntlet in favour 
of the ladies. Outsider. 

Dacca, June S(h, 1847. «. 
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LORD GEORGE BENTINCK, M.P. 

Wc might perhaps find stronger proof for introducing the portrait of 
Lord George Bcutinck than we shall rest content with in at present so 
doing. It is not as the new light blazing forth so suddenly in the politi- 
cal horizon ; not as the able and worthy opponent of the great statesman 
of his time ; not as the acknowledged leader of a powerful and respected 
party; not as the high-principled advocate or indefatigable patriot, that we 
here publish the excellent likeness we have obtained. It is not for any of 
these attributes — however noble and exalted they may really make their 
possessor — hut rather as the most accomplished sportsman of the age, 
and as the very keenest turfite the annals of British racing ever produced ; 
as the adventurous spirit who ordered posters on, to take Elis down to 
Doncaster to win the Leger ; as the proposer of amendments that he him- 
self was the first to put into practice ; as the uncompromising enemy to 
every species of shuffling and rascality ; and as the owner of race-horses 
who facilitated for the whole public those opportunities for enjoying the 
pastime that so chosen a few had hitherto alone expected. On these 
grounds is it that we pay our tribute of respect to Lord George Bcutinck, 
confident that every sportsman will re-echo our opinion, while assured 
that none will question his right to the position he lias gained, as few 
could equal the claims he has shown for it. 

William George Frederick Cavendish Bentinck, more commonly 
known as Lord George Bentinck, was born at Welbcck, on the 27th of 
February, 1802, and is the second surviving son of that good man and 
true sportsman, his Grace the Duke of Portland, by Henrietta, eldest 
daughter and coheiress of the late Major-General Scott, and sister of the 
Dowager Viscountess Canning. The earlier part of his lordships life 
was in no way indicative or preparatory to the public staudiug he was des- 
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tincd hereafter to occupy ; for up to his seventeenth year his studies were 
pursued altogether at home — a custom, though, far from general at that 
period. The profession to which his disposition would appear to have 
first inclined him was that of arms ; and accordingly, we have him enter- 
ing, somewhere about 1819, as a comet, in the Tenth Hussars. By this 
time, however, the opportunity for the young soldier to distinguish him- 
self was nearly gone ; and what with two general reductions in four years, 
and those two following almost immediately after the commencement cf 
his campaign, it was quite as much as Lord George, by various exchanges 
and purchases, could keep on active service. Indeed, iu 1822 he would 
seem to have somewhat compromised the Dragoon by going into the 
Forty-first, with the after-intention of accompanying his uncle, the late 
Mr Canning, just appointed Governor-General, to India, in the capacity 
of military secretary. The melancholy decease of Lord Castlereagh, and 
the immediate call for Mr Canning as leader in the lower House, with the 
seals of the Foreign Office placed in his keeping, interrupted this course 
at the very Jast moment — so late even that the luggage of uncle and ne- 
phew had already been sent on board their frigate, the “Jupiter.” In 
this change the subject of our memoir so far participated as to continue 
with his illustrious relative as private in place of military secretary, but 
without any of the emolument appertaining to the office. Having ably 
fulfilled the duties of this honorary appointment for nearly three years, it 
was thought advisable for his lordship to resume his original pursuit; and 
in 1825 we have him exchanging once more from half-pay to the Second 
Life Guards, with whom, though, he did not remain much more than 
twelve months. The cause of his leaving was certainly rather character- 
istic. In riding one day off Newmarket Heath with the late Duke of 
York, perhaps even as great a lover of racing as Lord George himself, 
the Coramander-in-Chicf, with that gracious manner which so generally 
distinguished him, made his brother-turfite the presentation of au unat- 
tached majority then vacant. This was the last step and place Lord 
George took in the service ; for only two years later he was elected mem- 
ber for Lynn, for which borough he still sits; and in 1835, seeing no 
hope of action or advancement, retired in toto from the army-list by sell- 
ing out. 

Haring so far followed Lord George Bentinck as “ an officer and a 
gentleman,” it now becomes our more especial duty to consider his cha- 
racter as a “ gentleman sportsman.” The inclination for field and other 
eminently national sports, although only fully developed within these few 
years, had long and surely shown itself ; the turf, however, at first not 
holding that ascendancy over other amusements which in after time it so 
signally obtained. Indeed, if any, in the opening days of Lord George’s 
career, could boast of a preference, it was the chase, for which for some 
considerable period his lordship evinced all that active energy in partici- 

g tion that he subsequently transferred to its more costly companion. 

>r many seasons, we believe, be might have been reckoned something 
very like a six days a-week man, backed with the further recommendation 
that he rode to hounds, and not at men. In fact in all his pursuits, Lord 
George Bentinck has strictly confined himself to their purely legitimate 
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and proper use; and so in the field he figured only as a good — that is to 
say, a far-above-the-average — rider, when, had his aim been the lead, and 
not the hunting, he might no doubt have been classed with the brilliant. 
In shooting, again, he was always content with the fair-play performances 
of spaniels, pointers, and setters, in making up a moderate bag, rather 
than call in the aid of biped beaters and overstocked preserves to fill the 
carts and swell out the list. In boating, and other recreations of the kind, 
Lord George also played a good part ; ami in short, when a young man, 
arrived at no mean proficiency in most of those pursuits likely to interest 
and test one of his spirit and ability. 

Still his lordship’s great forte, and, as some good people until very 
lately were charitably inclined to think, his only grand point, was the 
turn for racing — a passion that worked equally to his own fame and 
the advantage of the sport lie so warmly affected. As the son of a 
nobleman always fond of a little racing, it was but natural to find 
him following in the same steps ; and at a comparatively early era in his 
life, Lord George, if we recollect right, indulged occasionally in courting 
the honours of the cap and jacket. *At any rate, we mark him down in 
1824 as riding a winning race over his favourite course, Goodwood, on 
Mr Poyntz’s Olive : and a very terrible race it was, considering there 
w ere two dead heats between Olive and Swindon, and then a jealous “ who 
shall ?” for the third. When, moreover, we are told that the Honourable 
F. Berkeley was the beaten man on this occasion, it may be fairly com- 
puted that Lord George had become quite as good a horseman across the 
flat as he already had been proved over a country. His last appearance 
as an amateur race-rider was also enacted over Goodwood, in the year 
before last, but not with the like success ; the blue-ami- white colours of 
Captain Cook succumbing to Lord Maidstone on Larry Moll ale. In 
this, though, we are rather anticipating the order of events ; and as it is 
our intention to give something like an outline of the Bentinck dynasty, 
we may as well commence it at once, ranging our glance from the time 
the turf-leviathan broke out as Mr John Day, to the day he gave up the 
high-mettled to the “ no surrender.” 

Something, then, like ten or twelve years since, we see the fruits of 
a strong foundation rising up promisingly enough, with such horses to 
begin with as Venison the stout, The Drummer, Chapeau d’Espagm*, and 
one or two more — well succeeded by the wild and wonderful project 
attempted, and so gloriously performed, with Lord Lichfield’s nomination 
for the St. Leger. This was perhaps the first decisive step in Lord 
George’s march of improvement, and, by the way of the world, propor- 
tionately condemned and ridiculed. Many of the unbelievers, however, 
had too convincing an argument of its practicability and convenience, and 
so the innovation of vanning race-horses was allowed to be good, and 
followed accordingly. The success of Elis on this occasion was but 
preliminary to the two-year-old triumphs of Grey Mourns — a course of 
conquest that brought the Danebury stable more in fashion than ever. 
How Grey Momus just lost the Derby, but won the Ascot Cup ; and how 
Crucifix, the very next year, did stamp her second season’s form with the 
Epsom honours — are they not all things recorded in the minds of men ? 
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„ Frorft or with” these we run on to Capote, Sal Volatile, Mulberry Wine, 
Ratsbane, Dreadnought, Grey Milton, Naworth, Gobemouehe and Pluto ; 
and thence to about the aemfc of his lordship’s strength, when in 1844 he 
had forty horses running in public, and somewhere near a hundred in all. 
Proof-Print, Topsail, Misdeal, Tripoli, Firebrand, Flytrap, the Yorkshire 
Lady, St. Jean d’Acre, and African are the picked ones who take us on 
to the time, when Gaper again disappointed us of that Derby which 
ought ere the close to have been added on to the Oaks of Crucifix, and 
Leger of Elis. Some good things, however, were still in waiting, for 
which the names of Miss Elis, Croton Oil, Best Bower, Bramble, Pug, 
Cowl, Clumsy, Princess Alice, Longitude, My Mary, and Old Discord 
— almost the only horse Lord George ever possessed that could run on 
— afford in themselves very strong evidence. The great fact, though, all 
along, whether in or away from Honest John’s hard labour, has been — the 
younger they be, the better they be ; and so the curtain falls in excellent 
keeping on another strong next-year favourite, in Planet for the Derby, 
and the picked of all the fillies in Slander for the Oaks. 

We would wish it to be understood that in giving this epitome of 
Lord George’s stud and their performances, we do not consider the effect 
as of any great import to our purpose ; for it is not the good the turf did 
him, but rather the good his Lordship did the turf, that we look upon as 
the “ better part.” Many a man, in fact, with a far shorter string, has 
played a more successful game ; and if the mere sum total of prizes 
pocketed, or flyers produced he the argument, we must confess to knowing 
greater names than that of Lord George Bentinck. But, we repeat, it is 
not this ; it is not a reputation that hangs on to a clipping filly, a fame 
that owns its origin in the thousands won, or an honour that is associated 
with a piece of plate. The memory of “ the Great Reformer” of turf 
abuses and race-course monopoly will live as long as an Englishman has a 
taste for the amusement, or a sympathy and admiration for one who alone 
effected what a whole body allowed themselves unequal to attempt. In 
support of this, let us look to, or call over, in the first place, the comforts 
and information Lord George made it his great care to provide for the 
masses — a portion of the company that previously had little thought or 
attention bestowed to their wants. Who forced stewards, trainers, and 
jockey to come out punctual to that time they had never hitherto pro- 
fessed to keep ? 4Yho heralded, for the benefit of every spectator within 
sight, the names by number of the field preparing to start ? And who, 
to perfect this part of his design, suggested that fine treat, and perhaps 
best part of the scene, the saddling, walking, and cantering the horses 
before the stands ? Previous to these admirable arrangements, how many 
a man, wearied with waiting, has left ere the race he came to see was run ; 
or thanks to an indifferent card, and one bird’s-eye view, without a glance 
at the horse he had pinned his faith to ! We are quite certain, moreover, 
that no few, with a real inclination for the sport, have had to search their 
next day’s paper for the winner of the race they had seen. 

If Lord George so far merited the thanks of the multitude, he 
accomplished quite as much for those who, more directly concerned, did 
very becomingly express their gratitude by the offer of a testimonial. His 
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stringent and 'admirably-drawn-np rules for the exclusion of defaulters 
from race-courses, and the spirit with which he supported the regulations 
he had made, would of themselves have been quite sufficient to warrant 
any public demonstration of the kind. When, however, we come to 
consider with them the other menus he took for meeting the covert 
machinations of swindlers; the provision he made to prevent horses 
being drawn at the last minute, and, above all, his triumphant plan for 
suppressing that most rascally of all proceedings known as “ false starts 1 ’ 
— when we come to add these on to his other achievements, we feel much 
inclined to conclude that scarcely a sufficient return has been made for 
them. Still, by his own liberality and forethought, Lord George Hentinek 
has converted this very offering into the crowning deed of his dynasty ;* 
and so, at the happy moment, left to the public, masters and men, his 
favourite sport relieved from nearly all its evils, and restored to that cha- 
racter it never should have lost. 

In concluding our sketch, we have only to add, that we have pur- 
posely avoided any allusion to those topics on which Lord George Bcn- 
tinck has of late so signally distinguished himself. As a sportsman — ami 
we beg to repeat, it is as a sportsman that we have published his portrait 
— not one of our subscribers, we are sure, will object to a word of what 
has been said. On the other hand, the very warmest of admirers as a tur- 
fite might be the bitterest of enemies as a statesman, and so we refrain 
from what, under the most favourable circumstances, could only be out of 
place here. If we did give an opinion on the success with which Lord 
George Bentinck has broken fresh ground, it would only be to the advan- 
tage of those pursuits we have the honour to represent. Let no Maw- 
worm henceforth despise the argument of a man because he who offers it 
happens also to he a sportsman ;let no assembly be less willing to learn 
from him who has had the heart and spirit to enjoy as well as to work ; 
and, if possible, let no populace in future be led away by the force of 
mere pretension. There never was a grander mistake than tlie supposi- 

* The Bentinck Benevolent and Provident Fund, including the sum of £2,100 
Consols, being stock purchased with money subscribed for a testimonial to Lord 
George Bentinck, now amounts to *£2,400 Consols. The fund is established for the 
benefit of trainers and jockeys, their widows and children, under the provisional 
management of the Dukes of Beaufort, Bedford, and Rutland, Earls of Chesterfield 
and Eglintoun, and the Hon. G. S. Byng, each of whom has subscribed £25 to the 
fund, in addition to an annual subscription of £10. The subscription of a trainer 
or rider is limited to two guineas annually ; and those who have contributed to the 
fund, and their widows and children, will have a preferable claim to relief ; the com- 
mittee, however, having the power of rejecting the donations and subscriptions of 
those who, in their opinion, are not worthy to become members of the society, and 
also of striking off the list any trainer or rider who may misconduct himself after 
becoming a subscriber. No grant will be made until after the Newmarket First 
Spring Meeting, .1847. Forty «aeven trainers and jockeys have already subscribed, 
the majority for two guineas each. The fines imposed at York and Newmarket 
races, amounting to £51, have been added to the capital. 
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tion that a turn for rational recreation is incompatible with the achieve- 
ment of greater things; ami there never was a finer example of its fallacy 
than the career of Lord George Bentinck. 

Sparling Review far January. 


ON THE CERTIFICATES GIVEN BY VETERINARY SUR- 
GEONS TO THE PURCHASERS AND VENDERS OF 
HORSES. 

By W. Goodwin, M.R.C.S . , Veterinary Surgeon to the Queen . 

It is to be regretted that the members of the veterinary profession 
have not been taught to adopt some rules for rendering the certificates 
they are required to give upon examining horses as to soundness at least 
somewhat similar in the construction and expression of their opinions, so 
as to render them more intelligible to the persons who have to pay for 
them. I am quite aware of the impossibility in attempting to reduce pro- 
fessional opinions to one common standard, but l think that our leading 
practitioners might meet together, and agree upon some general princi- 
ples for their guidance that would make their certificates less liable to the 
censure and ridicule they both merit and incur. 

The occurrence is by no means uncommon for a buyer to send a 
horse to be examined by a veterinary surgeon, and not feeling satisfied with 
the opinion he obtains, to send him to another; and on comparing the 
certificates of the two, and finding them so diametrically opposite in their 
statements, he finally trusts himself to the warranty of the dealer, pur- 
chases the horse, and at the end of six months has had to congratulate 
himself upon the possession of a sound animal, and the escape he has had 
in avoiding two unsound certificates. 

A few weeks ago, as I was travelling in a railway carriage, I heard 
one passenger who sat next me address another, his acquaintance, by 
asking him if he had found a horse to his liking in town. The reply was, 
« Oh, yes ; I had bought a very nice one, indeed — one that I really think 
would have suited me very well ; but, of course, I had him examined by 
my veterinary surgeon, and he sent me a certificate that the horse had 
some ailment — I forget what he called it — by some extraordinary name, 
however : but the man to whom the horse belonged prevailed upon me 
to have him examined again elsewhere, and I did do so, and got a certifi- 
cate of perfect soundness ; but I am no judge in these matters, and should 
have always fancied something wrong, so I reluctantly left the horse, for 
I really believe he would have been just what I required.” The con- 
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eluding remark of the listening passenger rather made me blush for the 
profession of which he little suspected me to be a member, when he said, 
“ I imagine you can get any sort of opinion you desire from these men.” 

One of our most respectable metropolitan dealers in horse-fiesli 
bought a horse last year, a grey gelding, in a country fair, at a great price, 
nearly 200 guineas, and sold him to a cavalry officer in town, who sent 
him to he examined, when he obtained the following certificate : — 

“ This is to certify, that I have this day examined a grey gelding 

sent here by , and am of opinion thut the said grey gelding is 

lame of the off hind leg, which renders him unsound. He has an en- 
largement in the spavin place of the off hock. He is five years old. 

“A. B.” 

At the instance of the dealer, another certificate was obtained, as 
follows : — 

“ I certify that. I have examined a grey gelding for Mr , 

and I find that he is lame of the near fore leg, and is consequently un- 
sound. The frog of the foot is much broken down by the disease com- 
monly termed thrush, which appears to have existed for a considerable 
time, and in all probability occasions the lameness, as I do not detect any 
marks of disease in any other part of the limb. 

“ B. C.” 

Not content with these opinions, the horse was examined a third 
time, to the following effect: — 

“ I hereby certify that. I have this day examined a six-year old grey 

gelding for Mr , and with the exception of a slight cold, I do 

not observe any thing to indicate unsoundness in him. He has slight 
thrushes in his fore feet. 

“ c. n.” 

In spite of these opinions the officer bought the horse, his regimental 
veterinary surgeon pronouncing him to be sound, as was proved in the 
eud. 

Some years ago, my late father bought a thorough-bred stallion for 
me from a nobleman. I soon found out the horse to be a roarer, and 
returned him as such. My father requested the noble lord to have the 
horse examined by a veterinary surgeon, for his own satisfaction ; and the 
following day his lordship sent for my father, and putting the certificate 
into his hand, tilling two sides of a whole sheet of paper, with a long 
description of the horse making a noise in his breathing in his slow paces, 
arid making none at all when galloped, &c., he said, “ Mr Goodwin, 
what does all this mean — can you tell me?” “ Indeed 1 cannot,” replied 
my father, “and I advise your lordship to send the horse to another prac- 
titioner, with a request to him to certify sound or unsound.” This was 
done, and the nobleman took back the horse on a certificate as follows : — 

“ I certify I have examined a brown stallion sent here by Lord 
and that he is unsound, being a roarer. 

“ D. E” 

Ten years ago the following certificate was put before me, and I was 
requested by the gentleman who bail paid for it to inform him ‘whether it 
meant “ sound or unsound.” 
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“ I hereby certify that l have this day examined a bay geld : ng sent 

here by Mr , and am not aware of any unsoundaess about the said 

gelding*, but observe that be has a scar on the inside of each coronet of 
the fore feet, occasioned by cutting — a blemish above the off knee — splents 
on the near fore leg — and prominent hocks in the spavin places : these do 
not,’ however, occasion inconvenience in his action. lie is five years old. 

“A. B.” 

I knew not what to answer, and, I think it would puzzle any practi- 
tioner in our profession, or in the legal one either, to define its meaning 
satisfactorily. 

The following certificate, coming from such authority, about a horse 
in dispute, I cannot omit publishing, as it gives the opinion of our late 
Professor : — 

Royal Veterinary College, April 22, 1830. 

“ Sir, — I am directed by Professor Coleman to say, that lie never has 
and never will give a certificate of the soundness of a horse ; but your's 
is not lame. 

“ I am, your’s respectfully, 

“W. J. T. Morton. 

If it were necessary, I could produce a great number of certificates 
that would only prove by their discrepancies the fact, that two veterinary 
surgeons arc seldom to be found pronouncing the same opinion about the 
same horse: the only part of the certificate that is intelligible is too often, 
as I can prove, erroneous ; I allude to the definite statement as to age, 
and those who really know the “ horse’s mouth” are aware of the liability 
to make mistakes on this point. This subject has really become one that 
occupies considerable discussion daily amongst horsemen, and for the cre- 
dit of the profession 1 should much like to see a better understanding as 
to what is to be considered by us “ sound or unsound.” It certainly 
cannot enhance the character of our now corporate body to have A, B, 
and C, all varying in material points as to the soundness of the same 
horse examined by them on the same day. 

The dealer is often placed in a very unenviable position : he can 
neither return nor sell his horse, and he is a loser both in pocket and 
reputation. I have often heard it stated, that there is no such thing to 
he found as a sound horse ; but I contend that horsemen know perfectly 
well what is understood by the term soundness. As to the quibble, that 
every deviation from nature must be considered unsoundness, such as a 
splent for instance, (and where is the horse to be found that has not one ?) 
that only indicates, if such were really the case, the absurdity of requiring 
a certificate for what does not exist. The acknowledged rules amongst 
horsemen as to what constitutes soundness are clear enough to the man 
who only requires that which is fair and right. 

Isnt not humiliating to every man in the veterinary profession to read 
tfyft extraordinary nature of evidence adduced sometimes in a court of 
justice in ’a horse cause ? Can such exhibitions be considered as credita- 
ble? On the contrary, they only serve to expose a weak point. In the 
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hope, then, that these few hasty remarks may induce others to take the 
subject into consideration, 1 have ventured to send you them for publi- 
cation, trusting* you will deem them worthy a place in the pages of your 
Journal. 

I am, &c. 

Queen’s Mews, Pimlico, 

January 1846. 

Veterinarian, 1816. 


TUUF CHARACTERS. 

No. I. 

Edward Blgnkhorn. 

4t Nature at times plays freaks, and then 
Makes strange anomalies of men ; 

And here is one so very odd, 

On earth his fellow never trod ; 

Or if she e’er made such another, 

I’d give a groat to see the other. ” 

** Dainty Drol.ler.ies” — Old Poem— 1678. 

Quaint, oblivious, eccentric Edward Blenkhorn ! Thou unique piece 
of humanity ! Thou inimitable compound of common clay ! Thou most 
incomprehensible of all mortal incomprehensibilities ! How shall I de- 
scribe thee ? Thou art not a vessel of gold, or silver, or porcelain ; but 
art thou not a jar of honey — though the honey may not be from Mount 
Hybla ? But descending from the poetic into the prosaic regions, thou 
art truly, both in thy outer and thy inner man, an original. 

Edward is located at Holywell with his brother John; and John 
is trainer to the Hon. E. L. Mostyn, a kind good master, a stanch sup- 
porter of greensward sports, an honour and example to the members of 
the British Turf; and John is as good a trainer as ever put on a muzzle. 
Edward is John’s helping hand , his Alpha and Omega , his chief depen- 
dence, his mainstay and his trust. When the illustrious author of Guy 
Mannering drew the prodigious character of Dominie Sampson , he must 
certainly have had in his “ mind’s eye” the very prototype of Edward, if, 
in the language of our motto, he ever had one. The renowned Dominie 
was lanky, long, and learned ; in all these respects Edward in no slight 
degree resembles him. If the Dominie had a gaunt figure, so has Ed- 
ward : if the Dominie was erudite, so is Edward. But the parallel goes 
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further. All the good qualities ascribed to the fictitious character are 
embodied in the real one. Edward Blenkhom possesses a truly honest, 
trustworthy, faithful, and feeling 1 heart. He is, in fact, the most na/ivc 
and unsophisticated creature alive : he is still as simple, natural, and uu- 
corrupted ns when he first <£ paddled in the burn and pu’d the gowans 
fine or, what is more likely, plucked the blackberries from the neigh- 
bouring hedges. Yet. the society in which he has mixed has not been of 
the selcctcst description ; it has embraced every variety of specie# con- 
nected with the sporting circles. In verity, lie is a singular individual 
specimen of the genus homo. But when 1 speak of his being erudite, let 
it not be understood that he is versed in Greek or Latin, or even a pro- 
found adept in Lindley Murray; hut lie is an enthusiastic admirer of 
poetry, and the god of his idolatry is William Siiakspearf.. What 
is yet more extraordinary, he has added another to the host of critics and 
commentators on the works of the immortal hard ; and, to wind up the 
climax, the shrewdness of his critical observations might put many more 
dignified pretenders to the blush. 

It is difficult to determine whether Edward's natural inclinations lead 
him to prefer the tragic or the comic muse ; but certain it is, he is a 
votary of both. At one moment he will spout a passage from llamlet , 
and in the next sing a humorous ditty. Often have I heard him, upon his 
bended knee, exclaim — “ Oh, my prophetic soul ! my uncle !” and then 
turn round to “O ain’t I a beautiful buy ?” Yet Edward lias no idea of 
the burlesque : everything he does he docs in right-down earnest ; but it 
is time that he should be allowed to speak for himself. Quote but a 
sentence from the Bard of Avon, and his countenance becomes radiant 
with delight and admiration. Shakspeare he 1ms at his fingers’ ends, and 
liis illustrations of him are generally as correct as they are whimsical. 
He contends strongly against the opinion that Macbeth was a villain and a 
tyrant ; and thus lie argues : — “ Call Macbeth a villain and a tyrant ! — 
novvt a’t sort. He wor vary ambitious, but he wor neither a had man nor 
a tyrant. Look what he had to feight agen. T’ witches wor always at 
him ; so was t’ wife ; one telling him what a great man he’d be, and 
t’other edging him on to kill t’ king ; so what wi’ t’ one and t’ other, lie 
is well nigh driven mad, and is in siteh a state that at last he can bide it 
no longer. Mark what he says then : he cries out 
* Come what come may, 

Time and the hour runs through the longest day/ 

4 Now, I call that vary bonnie, and there’s no villain?/ in it. Oh, Shak- 
speare, what a man thou wort ! Now an’ you want to see one of Shak- 
speare’s villains , I’ll show you one. Look at Iago in Othello , an* there’s 
an out-and-outer for you. After he has well nigh cut off poor Mr. 
Roderigo's legs, off he goes into t’ house, then comes out again, wi’ a 
candle and a sword, shouting out ‘ What ! villanous robbers ! kill men i* 
the dark,’ an’ all time he’s sticking poor silly Roderigo , who is lying up’t 
floor beyint him. That'9 what / call a villain.” 

Many and various are the anecdotes related of Edward Blenkhom, 
so many that a quire of foolscap would not contam*them. Once upon a 
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time he was sent to fetch a brood marc and foal home. On his return he 
became deficient of money. But let Edward himself tell the story in his 
own words 

“ It wor a vary hot and dusty day, and I'd nobot a penny left in all 
God’s earth ; an’ I wor so vary dry ; so on we travelled vary slow. T’ 
little foal had never been up t’ high road afore ; and it jumped about at 
everything’ it come anent : well, at last we come to a public house, and 
then^were two carters just drove up wi’ two loads of hay, and one said to 
t’oth* ‘ Sam, is that thee ?’ and Sam said, ‘ Aye, all that’s left of me. 
What, we may ha’ a drink together ?’ ‘Sure!’ says Dick, ‘ we mun.’ 
Now thorn words sounded vary bonnie in my cars, for I wor vary dry, an* 
I had nobot a penny ill't all’t world. So I gave a little lad t’ oud racare 
to hold, and into t’ public house l goes. There wor a quart o’ale just 
filled wi’ sitch a cauliflower-head a’top. Oh, it looked bonnie, and I wor 
so vary dry. Sam wor just lifting it to his mouth, when a thought struck 
me, and I said, ‘Stop a bit, young man.’ ‘ What am I to stop for ?’ says 
he. ‘ Well,’ says I, ‘ I want to bet a wager wi’ you. You see,’ says I, 
‘as that’s a quart o’ ale full up t’top ; now. 111 wager you this penny that 
at one draught I drink exactly half o’ that, and no more nor no less.’ 
‘ You will,’ says he; ‘ well, done wi’ ye!’ So I lifted the quart up to 
my mouth, for I wor vary dry; and so 1 takes a long breath, and then a 
long pull. Oh, how it did go down ! for I wor vary dry. A little drop 
were left it’ bottom. So S im looked into t’ quart, and then at me. 
‘You’ve lost!’ says he. ‘You’re right!’ says I. ‘ I’ve lost, and there’s 
my penny;’ and a vary capital penn’orth it wor for a thirsty limn; so I 
took t’ ould tneare and foal, and on we trudged together.” 

I have already alluded to Edward’s absence of mind ; and the follow- 
ing anecdote, related as briefly as possible, will illustrate, or rather give 
some faint idea, of his mental abstraction. On the first establishment of 
the races at Liverpool, over the new course to which place I was leisurely 
wending my way, I perceived Edward slowly approaching me on horse- 
back, evidently in a profound study. He was astride the pigskin ; the 
reins were carelessly dangling on the neck of his quiet old hack ; his nether 
lip had fallen nearly to his chiu ; his chin rested upon his breast-bone, and 
his eyes were fixed steadily on the pummel of his saddle. Stepping into 
the middle of the road, 1 stood before his pr/ttl , and, although lie knew 
me perfectly well, I had thrice to explain to him — “ Edward !” before 
he became conscious of my presence ; but, as soon as he did, lie raised his 
head from its previously inclined position to a perpendicular one, lih under 
lip joined fellowship with its upper partner, and they appeared to harmo- 
nize together. But his response was rich in the extreme, if I were capa- 
ble of conveying to the minds of my readers his tones, accent, and gesture 
— that is impossible. Thus he spoke : — 

“ God bless me ! is it you ? How d’yeado ?” 

I eagerly inquired whether tlie two-year-old race was over. The 
answer was in the affirmative. 

“ You have got beat, 1 fear,” said I. 

“ Beat ! How could we he otherwise ? only look at t’ pace.” 

“ Too fast?” said I. 
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“ No pace at all,” said he. “ T’ pace ! t’ pace !” 

“ Well !” I rejoined, “ I should have thought the slow pace would 
have favoured your young’un, as I understand she was scarcely up to the 
mark.” 

u Umph ! as fast again as all the lot. We lost the race for want o’ 
pace. God bless me ! I'm making poetry without knowing it.” 

Thereupon we exchanged acknowledgments by a cordial shake of the 
hand ; after which, on we toddled, muttering “ T’ pace ! t’ pace ! ttepce ! 
Oh, these slows are bad things for racers.” 

“ Go thy way said I, “ Edward ! thou deservest to be immortal 
for the happiness which thou possessest in thyself, and the pleasure thou 
impartest to others.” 

And now, should any one out of the sporting circles inquire why 
all this space has been allotted to Edward Blcnkhorn — for to those with- 
in that circle he is as well known as the sound of Bow-bell is to the resi- 
dents of Cheapside — the answer is, because he is so universally known, 
and so universally respected, by the members of the turf : and it is for 
this reason, and this reason only, I consider him deserving to be placed in 
the first niche of our gallery of British Turf Worthies. 

Sporting Review for January . 


WILD SPORTS OF THE EAST. 

THE HOG AT BAY. 

It has already been stated, that the mode of hunting necessarily 
varies with the nature of the cover. The term “ bringing to bay” must 
however be understood to imply the resistance made by the hog to his 
pursuers, the period of which is quite a matter of chance, being sometimes 
dependant on the disposition of the hog, and often on the superior speed 
of the horses. In cane covers, generally surrounded by rhur, &c. where 
the distances to be run are very short, and where the hog has it chiefly in 
view to gain an asylum, all depends on speed and precision ; but in the 
ordinary course of grass hunting, the chases, though sometimes long, are 
less arduous, and the principal object of the hunter is to keep sight of the 
game. Hence when hogs fairly take out from cover, or assume open si- 
tuations, their fate may be considered as decided $ but even on such occa- 
sions the young sportsman will often find himself foiled. Too much zeal 
may impair the horse’s wind ; and an attack before the hog may have 
been sufficiently run, not unfrequently gives occasion to a most animated 
defence. This may afford much delight to such as prefer the extreme of 
the sport : as some fox-hunters rather seek than avoid dangerous leaps and 
precipices, by way of evincing what they consider a laudable spirit ; but 
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the cool veteran, who in the end kills more game, and whose horse is saved 
from mums and blemishes, most assuredly is entitled to our decisive ap- 
probation. We may at all times make a fair allowance for a small party, 
or for a multiplicity of game ; under either of which circumstances prompt 
measures are frequently indispcnsible. As an instance, 1 recollect being 
In company with two brother sportsmen, when we started a large drove of 
.hogs from a grass cover; they took to a fine plain interspersed with vil- 
lages, topes, and cultivation. Three large boars separated from the herd, 
ana bent their course towards a point where, at the distance of about four 
miles, they might reach an extensive bund, or jungle of underwood. As 
they scampered nearly in a parallel direction with each other, we made a 
point of attacking the first of them that appeared most in flesh ; and he 
was easily overpowered : one of my companions then kept an eye on the 
fleetest of the other two, leaving us to manage the second, which we did 
more at leisure. The third proved terribly obstinate : he was fleet, strong, 
and very sturdy. However, after a chase of about half an hour, in which 
we had various falls among goanchies , or knobs in the soil, we killed him 
within a quarter of a mile from an underwood jungle, in which had he 
once found shelter, thousands of men could not have dislodged him. This 
hog amused himself as he went over the fields, and through eight or ten 
villages which he took in his way, with ripping at the cattle and peasants : 
one unfortunate woman, who was drawing water from a well, he threw in- 
to it; she was however soon relieved by the other inhabitants, who seeing 
the danger past, flocked to her aid. It should he observed, that the ex- 
ertion used in killing the two first mentioned hogs had much impaired our 
horses’ speed, and that this hog having proceeded at his own pace, got 
into good wind, and gave an infinity of trouble, which would have been 
saved had we been able to force him to his speed at his outset. 

I do not recollect any chase so arduous as the one just instanced ; 
for our third victim yielded his breath in a tope where wc often fixed our 
hunting cam]), which was about seven miles from the grass rover whence 
the drove had bolted. The ground ran over, the greater part of w'hich 
w'as during the last chase, could not be less than twelve miles. The 
smallest boar measured rather less than thirty-five inches, the second was 
upwards of thirty-six, and our troublesome friend was nearly thirty-nine 
from the heel to the withers. 

We had occasion to return home that evening, and as is usual, heat 
the covers bordering the way. We started a porker, after which one of 
my comrades bent his course, but w as unhappily soon stopt short by a fall. 
This unpleasant occurrence was occasioned by his horse’s foot getting into 
the track of an elephant’s foot-steps through a Jow piece of ground, 
which in the rains had been a deep mud, but was now baked hard as stone 
by the sun. My friend fell with his shoulder against the edge of another 
print of the elephant’s foot ; a fracture w r as the consequence. Though sports- 
men do not always stop to pick up unfortunate brethren, we on this occa- 
sion pulled up, and the hog was left at full liberty to save his bacon. 

It is not, as we have already remarked, easy to determine when a hog 
may be expected to bay. The intelligent sportsman will however form a 
tolerable judgment as to that point, from the face of the country, his own 
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local knowledge, the nature of the cover, and the ability of the horses. 
When, as in some instances, the country is level and open, and the grass 
jungle not more than three feet irgh, nothing more is required than to 
push the game hard at the outset, and to keep it from becoming careless 
or tardy. In such a case, nothing can answer so well as following close ; 
that is to say, near enough to watch every turn narrowly, and to avoid an 
attack until the hog may become so jaded, as scarcely to be able to raise a 
good trot. If the gra^s he thick, the hunter will have a great advantage, 
as the height of his horse will enable him to have a full and commanding 
view, while from the lowness of the hog’s head, lie will rarely be able to 
distinguish the precise spot at w hich to charge. With regard to the mode 
of spearing hogs under such circumstances, the open attack, by riding up 
to the left side, is certainly the most decisive ; hut many horses will not, 
however urged, assume that situation, which experience proves to be the 
most dangerous. The safest, and perhaps as effectual a mode ns any is, 
either to cross the hog’s course at about a yard or more before him, or to 
cross obliquely behind him, delivering the spear in passing. When horses 
will not approach a hog on the left side, they frequently dash boldly up to 
the right, in which case the spear must be thrown over the left shoulder, 
as seen in the Plate. When the hog’s course is crossed, he will often 
make a rapid charge ; on such occasions good horses rise, and avoid the 
danger. 

Let it not however he supposed that all these proceedings take place 
without some exertion and danger. In fact, the hunter must occasionally 
expect to start a boar; which, far from evading the contest, will absolutely 
seem to volunteer, and even to challenge an attack, w Inch under such 
circumstances requires much management. Ilcre the experienced hunter 
distinguishes himself; and here will such as have not hunted together for 
some time, so as to have formed a kind of system, resulting from pre- 
connection, and founded on a knowledge of each horse’s temper and speed, 
as well as of the coolness and energy of the rider, he often foi’ed. I lmve 
on several occasions seen a hoar of this character completely defeat two or 
three excellent hunters. Horses of all descriptions quickly distinguish a 
wild hog from a tame one; but such a»s have been at any time ript or 
bitten, become for the most part extremely timid, and approach a sullen 
hog with great caution. Some indeed will not go near a hog but wheu 
at speed. 

When it is observed that a hog trots forth from the cover, bristled 
up, and with an eye full of fire, chopping with his mouth, and perhaps 
stopping occasionally to view the hunters, great precaution is indispensa- 
ble. Hash attacks sometimes succeed ; but, in general, though tin; hog 
may be wounded, or killed, the horse suffers very severely. It is more 
prudent, and indeed affords more sport, where the hog can be induced to 
pursue his course with speed. To effect this, the person who may he 
mounted on the fleetest horse should gallop across the hog’s route, a few 
paces before him ; which is usually the means of inducing him to charge, 
and os his vigour will enable him to keep pretty dose to the horse, he may 
insensibly bo led on from his cover ; and the same device being repeated 
once or twice, never fails to urge the hog to keep up a good pace. Tim 
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result is, that he gradually becomes exhausted by exertion, and the fierce 
attack of his first effort is changed into panting and imbecile defence. 

It will easily he perceived from this description, that much skill is 
required to hunt with effect; and that as it frequently happens the chases 
between two covers are not more than two or three hundred yards, the 
greatest activity is required in the rider, and much speed in the horse, to 
be successful in close countries. Where the hog lias a cover in view, 
he will make a surprising effort, lie does not then seem to regard his 
pursuers with resentment; he is impelled by fear, and by the prospect of 
safety ; even if speared he does not stop to revenge the injury, hut exerts 
his whole powers to reach an asylum, sensible that a horse cannot follow 
him either through canes or underwood. 

In these short spurts it is pleasant to see with what regularity expe- 
rienced hunters pursue their sport. The first who can get within a proper 
distance, throws his spear aiming at the hog's head, at the same moment 
giving spurs to his horse, and filing off to the left, to make room for the 
next, who does the same, and thus in succession as the several hft ? scmeu 
can come up. This is all done at full speed. If the hog he wounded 
in the spine he falls instantly, otherwise he must he struck to the heart 
ere he will he diverted from his object ; unless indeed a horseman should 
be able to cross before him, when in all probability he will make a des- 
perate charge, and may perhaps he diverted from his course. The hunter 
who ventures in this manner should be sure of his horse's temper, and 
that as the hog may arrive at his flank, the steed, as before noticed, will 
rise and deliberately vault over, so as to frustrate the intention to rip at 
his belly, flank, or shoulder. If indeed the hog be very much exhausted, 
so as only to he able to trot, a person possessing a strong hand may wait 
the charge, and stab or throw the spear in between the shoulder and ribs, 
or throw so as to strike in the forehead ; by either of which methods the 
hog’s course may usually he stopt. It sometimes happens that a hog will 
continue, in spite of such wounds, to push forward ; in which case it 
behoves the rider to he careful of his horse, and if it be a sow' he has to 
cope with, an eye to his toes will be necessary, lest, as often happens, he 
may feel her teeth ; wdiich, in the moment of pain and resentment, she 
uses with great force and freedom. With regard to dismounting for the 
purpose of spearing hogs apparently exhausted either with fatigue or loss 
of blood, it is an act of madness which many young sportsmen practise, 
but gives w f ay either in deference to the severe admonitions of rips and 
bites, or to that cooler mode of acting resulting from experience. 

It should he understood that a hoar rips, and that a sow bites. The 
hoar usually makes his first cut to the right, and the next to the left, with 
a very quick motion, seeming to wriggle his nose against the object of 
attack, and raising his head forcibly, sometimes even rising on his hind 
legs. It may be concluded that animals of such bulk do not always con- 
fine their ravages to the lower limbs ; indeed instances have occurred of 
their placing their fore legs against a horse, and cutting most desperately 
at his neck and side. A favourite hunter, Sultan, belonging to Mr 
Mathew Day of Dacca, wad attacked in this manner by a boar, and 
received a cut reaching from the insertion of the tail nearly to the tip of 
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the hipbone. Tins horse was about sixteen hands high ; consequently we 
may imagine the hazards of those hunters, by no means few in number or 
deficient in prowess, who adventure on horses sometimes but two or three 
hands higher than the hogs they pursue. 

As all hogs raise their fore quarters in charging, and collect their 
whole force for the occasion, it requires some strength to receive their 
impulse. Caution is ever commendable ; for it sometimes happens, that, 
when a boar appears quite overcome, he makes a dying effort, and ruins 
or perhaps kills a horse outright! When at bay, and surrounded by 
horsemen, hogs will either stand still, watching ; or trot on, keenly sur- 
veying the harassing troops, and thus endeavour to reach some cover, or 
even a bush, as a protection to their rear. Then whatever approaches 
must expect a furious attack ; which though invariably commenced at a 
trot, increases rapidly into & smart gallop, sometimes overwhelming horse 
and rider. Pregnant as this manly diversion is with danger, it is curious 
that so few gentlemen should have suffered from the tusks of a boar. 
Many ffave been bitten by sows, and among them myself ; having been 
once attacked by a small one that came trotting out of a jungle through 
which she had been driven by some colleagues ; as my horse turned his 
right shoulder to receive the charge, she made a snap at my foot. My 
spear entered before her shoulder as she rose, but she did not quit her 
hold. Luckily the bite extended only to my great toe, which I was for- 
tunate enough to slip back, leaving the tip of my boot in her mouth, to 
the great amusement of my friends, who were so struck with the whim- 
sical situation in which I was placed, as to lose the power of affording me 
that aid which I so much required, and for which I should have been very 
thankful. However, by withdrawing my spear, and sticking it into her 
forehead, I was speedily restored to liberty. 

In this adventure I escaped on better terms than a friend, now in 
England, who about twenty-five years ago, when closely pursuing a large 
sow, was, by the stumbling of his horse, thrown fairly across her hack. 
She conveyed him about fifty yards, but perhaps from feeling herself in- 
commoded by his weight, tumbled him off, and punished his presumption 
with a smart bite in the loins, from which he was many months recovering. 

It is very common to see a boar brought to bay in such an easy, 
passive manner, as would indicate the most perfect resignation tojthe will 
of his pursuers; and some indeed, though of great bulk, suffer themselves 
to be killed without making resistance worthy of notice. I have, however, 
found that the major part of these quiet seeming gentry, when wounded, have 
assumed a most formidable character. Once in particular, an immense 
boar allowed me, after missing him, to gallop on by his side for a full 
mile, fairly cheek by jowl. A friend who was running a small hog came 
to my aid, and commenced his attack, which occasioned the hog to stand 
boldly to his defence. I had no spear, but that which I had thrown was 
piefaed up by a servant, who was fast approaching with it. My compa- * 
ni$m’s spear was sticking in the ribs of the hog, which now put us both to 
Mine was at length obtained, and after much trouble I got my 
horse, greatly frightened by the hog?s rapid and sonorous charges, 
to approach near enough for me to throw it, which I did so as to 
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stick also in the ribs. We were now disarmed, but fortunately 
the hog resumed his course through some briars, which disengaged 
both our weapons. Had they been made with barbs, or shoulders, 
we might have taken our leave both of them and of the game. After 
at least an hour spent in sham and real attacks, in which we were 
not always on the best side of the question, my companion, with 
more zeal than prudence, for his horse was small, and by no means go- 
vernable, dashed at the hog’s head, but unfortunately was not borne so 
well by his steed as the spirit displayed in the enterprise merited. The 
hog was too quick for him, and absolutely bore down the horse by the 
violence with which he charged. My poor friend for many years felt the 
force with which the boar applied a tooth, in passing, to the end of his 
hack bone. He however had the momentary gratification of seeing the 
hog drop, before he had proceeded fifty yards, owing to the severity of a 
third wound which his spear had inflicted in the ribs. The horse took 
to his heels and was with great difficulty caught that day. Such was the 
impression made by the overthrow he had experienced, that thenceforth 
nothing could induce him to approach even a tame hog; which, as before 
remarked, horses most instinctively distinguish at the first glimpse ; con- 
sequently as a hunter he never afterwards was worth a farthing. 

Hogs possess a great share of cunning, and are very sensible as to the 
state of their powers. When hard run and blown with exertion, they ge- 
nerally wind about, and endeavour to evade the contest ; unless indeed 
cover be at hand, when, as already explained, it is not a little that will 
divert them from their course. A sportsman who either from a want of 
experience or of spirit, or eventually from being mounted on a shy horse 
fails to seize this moment of evasion to secure his prey, will generally 
find himself foiled in the end. After recovering his wind, or if allowed 
to take a lap of water, or to roll in the mud, though but for half 
a minute, a hog will regain his vigour in a surprising manner, and 
assume a tone of defiance which his previous state of lassitude and 
conduct would not indicate to be so easily effected. The animal now 
displays all the energy of despair, and in his turn assails with the 
utmost fury ! This is the moment when the spirit of the steed and 
the cooluess of the rider are put to the test ; and a severe one it often 
proves. Many horses which during the chase proceeded with obvious 
pleasure, like well trained hunters after a pack of harriers, no sooner find 
the game exhibit symptoms of opposition, than they, in their turn, give 
unquestionable proofs of a reverse of deportment also. Alarmed by the 
bristling appearance and vehement gruritings of the indignant game, lay- 
ing their ears back into their necks, and wheeling about rapidly on their 
hind legs, away they scour, perhaps for miles, in spite of the severe bits 
in general use. Others equally intimidated, but perhaps more under eon- 
troul, turn their croups to the hog as he approaches, and inverting their 
tails* kick desperately. Many a hog is in this manner killed or disabled. 
The dread occasioned by a charge is generally such, that when once a 
horse vommenees kicking, he does not know when to leave off ; and, not 
un frequently, long after the danger may be over, one or two steeds may 
be seen exercising their heels in this maimer, to the extreme annoyance 
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of tlieir riders, who occasionally, as the wags term it, “ quit the saddle 
to get a better seat,” while those who have the good luck to be more 
securely situated, often iind some incident sufficiently amusing to excite 
risibility at their unfortunate companion’s expense. It generally happens 
that each in his turn becomes the creator of merriment. 

The greatest danger arises from the propensity of horses to rear, 
especially alter having received a wound ; whether at that time, or during 
any former chase. And it is peculiar that many will rear in the most 
alarming manner on such an occasion only. It is however a vice extremely 
prevalent throughout India, and may be attributed to the universal use 
of bhaug-dures , or leading ropes. These are about an inch round, and 
from six to sixteen feet long, according to the character of the horse and 
the timidity of the syce, or groom. The bhaug-durc being fastened to 
the cheek of the bit, serves to restrain the horse whenever he may be 
frisky, and as throughout India geldings are rare, and the climate does 
not admit of exercising studs in proportion to tlieir high feeding, a battle 
is on all occasions of approach to be expected. Wheeling quickly round, 
no time is lost in commencing a furious kicking, accompanied with every 
endeavour to destroy each other. The syces on such occasions retire 
to the extent of their bliaug-dures , rarely making any attempt to separate 
the combatants, except by tugging thereat. And this quarrelsome dispo- 
sition sometimes proves extremely obnoxious in hunting ; for though the 
generality of horses will during a chase, and perhaps while the hog is 
alive, remain perfectly at peace with each other, yet as soon as the inter- 
est created in them by the pursuit and resistance of the game is over, one 
or more throw out the signal for engaging ; and it requires much caution 
and activity in their riders to prevent matters from proceeding to extre- 
mities. I have more than once seen horses, quite regardless of the hog 
at bay, engaged in a general action, occasioning their riders to dismount, 
and make the best escape they could from the double danger of kicks 
and rips. 

It sometimes becomes an object of necessity to attack the hog, even 
at a very unfavourable moment, for the purpose of rescuing another of 
the party from danger. From the nature of the ground, which is often 
rotten and full of concealed holes and lumps, as well as from the vicious 
disposition of the horses in general, many falls take place. Of these the 
hog sometimes takes advantage, rushing instantly towards his prostrate 
enemy, and threatening him with cruel vengeance. A young gentleman, 
who was a novice at the sport, pushing too keenly through some very bad 
cover, was unhorsed very near to the hog, which was just corning to bay. 
Fortunately he fell on his back, and raising his body, saw the animal com- 
ing at a round pace towards him ; he had no recourse but to liis feet, 
which being well applied, kept off the hog until his attention was forcibly 
attracted by a spear from another of the party. 

sportsmen not only expose themselves to danger, but involve 
others Jh difficulty; giving their horses too much head, they frequently 
Shoot past their object, and in their haste to recover the lost advantage, 
abruptly rein up or turn, without attending to others who may be coming 
up behind them. Many are the instances that could be adduced of severe 
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falls occasional by tills want of precaution. It may be easily supposed 
that two or more horses at speed, coming 1 together in a heap, will occasi- 
on a severe shock, and risk the lives of all. To avoid this, especially 
when a hog is at hay, only one of the party should act at a time, the 
others being ready to take advantage of any opportunity which may offer, 
of placing a spear with effect. Nothing is more subversive of success 
than slight wounds : they irritate the hog, aud stimulate him to the most 
desperate resistance. 


THE DEAD HOG. 

The activitjfr and coolness displayed by many horses are truly admir- 
able. A gentleman of my acquaintance had a remarkable fine jungle 
tazee, possessing uncommon speed and bottom ; he would watch the bog’s 
motions with a most judicious eye, and at the instant when an opportunity 
offered, would, without farther impulse from his rider, dart forward to 
enable him to throw the spear to advantage?. This horse once, in my 
presence, lost his rider, yet followed with the highest glee, and amused 
himself with leaping over the hog, backwards and forwards, keeping him 
in a perpetual state of alarm, thereby impeding his progress, and giving 
time for the others possessing less speed to finish the chase. 

It has already been remarked, that horses have a perfect knowledge 
of the wide difference between tame and wild hogs : they will gallop amid 
whole droves of the former, scattering them in every direction; but at 
sight of the latter, many horses will shrink altogether from the contest, or 
become so very cautious and shy as to prevent the spear from being deli- 
vered at any reasonable distance. Some, when first brought to the sport, 
have been wonderfully hold and impetuous, but being ripped once or twice, 
have never recovered sufficient spirit to risk a close attack. Others that 
have been timid at first, being frightened at the rustling in the cover, and 
at the rude motions and snorting of the game, have after a few successful 
chases, become excellent hunters. But several are to he found which in- 
variably prove staunch, and seem to vie with their riders in courage and 
exertion. Some are nearly ungovernable when the game is up, aud will 
push over the worst of ground to take the lead; it has even happened 
that some when near the hog have, though at full speed, dislocated their 
necks in the endeavour to seize with their teeth. This, however, is no 
commendable quality, being attended with some danger, and debarring the 
rider from delivering his spear with precision. I have, indeed, known a 
horse to seize a hog with his teeth ; he had on a former occasion done the 
same, but lost an eye by the hog’s resistance. He was called Hyaena, in 
consequence of this propensity. 

The speed, vigour, and bulk of the game, being properly understood, 
the reader will easily conceive, that however lightly many, and especially 
those accustomed to it, may consider hog-hunting as a diversion, yet that 
it is by no means deficient in toil and danger, requires not only good 
cattle, but excellent riders^. A bad horseman will find it an excellent 
school, and must soon attain some skill in the saddle, otherwise it were 
better for him to quit the field. The generality of bog-hunters, though 
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not perhaps possessing the most graceful seats, sit close, and have an 
admirable firmness, such as enables them to master the abundant spirit, 
not to say the vice, characterizing the stallions of India. It is the same 
with regard to shooting : the vast quantities of game, the absence of 
those restrictions regarding its preservation, so rigid in England, and the 
want of other more social, and of all public amusements except at the 
Presidency itself, all contribute so much towards practice, that perhaps 
the gentlemen in Bengal might be matched against ten times their number 
of Sportsmen in England. It is by no means rare to see a bird fall for 
every shot. Some, indeed, have gained considerable wagers respecting 
that produce. 

But to proceed. The generality of wild hogs, what full grown, are 
on an average from thirty to forty inches high at the shoulder. I have 
seen two killed, each of which was forty-two inches, but they were such 
as are rarely to be found. If game be in tolerable abundance, such as 
appear less than about twenty-six inches are rarely hunted. When scarce, 
of course all that start arc followed. Small hogs generally do most mis- 
chief, being more active, and their teeth much sharper. In fact, the 
severest chases and most desperate defences may be expected from boars 
of about a yard high, or less. 

The tusks of a boar are peculiarly formed ; there are two on each 
side, viz., one in the upper and one in the under jaw. The former is 
quite a short stump, and appears to be of a softer substance than the 
latter, by which it generally is much worn, so that their curves being 
similar, at some little distance, when the mouth is closed, the two appear 
as hut one tusk. The under one is generally pointed sharp, its form is 
almost a crescent, or segment of a circle, and it is nearly triangular all 
its length. 

The length of the tusk is mostly proportioned to the size of the 
hoar ; though this is by no means a rule ; for young hogs of no great 
size often possess numerous teeth. Generally speaking, a full grown 
hoar, of perhaps a yard high, may have four or five inches clear of the 
jaw, and as much more inserted into it. I have killed a boar whose tooth 
being extracted, which is done by boiling for a long time, measured up- 
wards of ten inches ; and 1 have seen a tooth of full eleven. The pos- 
sessor of the latter assured me that he was one of five who sat between 
the neck and tail of the boar from which it had been taken. The natives 
entertain an opinion that the wounds made by hogs’ teeth are venomous ; 
and indeed the general effects of them are often alarmiug. Those who 
keep their wounds clean, seldom fail to have them healed speedily ; the 
extreme temperance of the natives renders their constitution peculiarly 
favourable on such occasions. I cannot say that I ever knew an instance 
of an unpleasant termination. 

It is curious that in the same jungles great diversities with regard to 
the breeds of the wild hogs are often found. Some being like the China 
breed, remarkably round and compact, having short heads and legs ; 
others long-sided, with hollow backs ; some again with arched backs, long 
limbs, very stiff bristles the whole length of the spine, and perfectly dis- 
trust from the rest both in appearance and in gait. This does not relate 
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to individual liogs, but may be traced through particular litters produced 
annually in the same covers, or at all events found in their* vicinity. This 
probably results from the habits of the wild boars, w hich may often he 
seen among tame herds, whence they debar the domesticated males ; and 
we may again conclude with some shew of probability, that tame boars 
sometimes in their strayings through bunds or grass covers intermix: with 
the wild sows. It is a remarkuble fact, that the genuine breed of wild 
liogs, can be found only in heavy grass covers remote from population. 

The characteristics of the wild specit s are as follow : a broad flat 
forehead, short pricked ears, rather round at their tips, and lying very 
close to the neck, the eye full, with much display of the cornea, or white, 
when in action, the head short, w ith a very deep jowd, thickly furnished 
with hair inclined to curl, a very muscular neck, a high shoulder, the 
back very nearly straight, the loins broad, the bristles thick on the neck 
and shoulders, and gradually falling in with the general coating of black 
hair us they approach the loins ; the tail rather short, and, like the 
elephant’s, near the tip armed with stiff lateral bristles, giving the resem- 
blance of the wings on an arrow. This last point may be considered as 
the true test, and is probably the most marked distinction nature has 
anywhere displayed between the wild and tame breeds of the same genus. 
Farther ; the haunch of a wild hog is peculiarly well turned, the legs are 
very strong and compact, the claws well proportioned, the barrel rather 
round, and the chest remarkably well formed and deep. All wild hogs 
are black, but as they become old, their whiskers, and indeed the tips of 
their hairs in general, turn grey. After a certain age their tusks begin to 
decay : and whether from choice, or that the younger males gain an 
ascendency with the herd, old boars are generally found separate, and in 
excellent plight. 

As soon as the villagers perceive a chase, they, in general, run to be 
in at the death ; that is to say, after the death ; for except here and there 
that a bold fellow may be found, who being armed with a spear, or a 
tulwar (or broad-sword), joins in the chase, the natives rather consider 
their safety and emolument than receive any pleasure from the pursuit. 
The tame hog is held in detestation among the Mussulmans, who will, 
however, lend a baud at times to destroy a wild one ; indeed, though 
many casts, or sects, of Hindoos, cat pork, the generality hold it as much 
in abhorrence as the Mussulmans do. Some make a distinction between 
the wild and the tame : the former invariably are clean feeders, never 
touching carrion, or offal, which tame hogs delight in all over the w'orld. 

By this it will be understood that such natives as repair to the liuiit, 
are induced either by the hope of reward, for their trouble in conveying 
the dead animal to the encampment, or by the wish to participate. Har- 
ry- wallahs, that is to say a sect usually considered as of the lowest order, 
and only employed in the most menial and filthy avocations, are mostly 
appointed to carry the animal, either on a bamboo, or pole, or on a bed- 
stead brought from some neighbouring village. In either mode four per- 
sons generally suffice to bear the burthen, though I have seen a few large 
boars, which required more powers to support their biers. The gratuity 
assigned to such as contribute their aid on these occasions, is generally 
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very ample, and no doubt often creates a secret wish that all the game 
hunted may bend their course to that quarter. 

A pleasant scene arises as the several st/ccs (or grooms) and other 
attendants arrive at the place where the hog lies dead, and where the 
seated sportsmen commence their details and remarks. The interjectory 
wau! ! ! ivau!! ! signifying the highest degree of surprise and approba- 
tion, is ever pronounced most emphatically by each servant or villager, as 
he arrives panting, among the groupe. The gentlemen are complimented 
in the highest strains of hyperbole, such as would astonish persons unac- 
customed to the fulsome panegyric of the East. During this, the fatal 
spear is drawn, sometimes requiring considerable force to extricate it. 
The streams of perspiration are absorbed, and the tired syces, having 
previously fastened their bhaug-dures to their horses’ hits, refresh their 
fatigued limbs around the fallen prey. This is however an unsafe 
practice both on account of the great propensity before noticed in 
the horses to flight, and that great danger of the dry gripes is to be 
apprehended in India, if horses be suddenly cooled. The practices 
common in Europe, of watering, washing, and tying up heated cattle 
as soon as dismounted, would speedily thin regiments of cavalry pursu- 
ing such a course. It is often the case that, owing to negligence in 
this particular, valuable horses die very suddenly. European farriers, and 
others, rarely fail to kill such as they attempt to doctor on these occa- 
sions : their common recourse is to spirits and heating drugs ; whereas 
experience has established that reliance can he placed only on anodyne 
medicines. If a horse be not too far gone, so as to debar deglutition, 
a small bolus of opium, about the size of a pigeon’s egg, will in most in- 
stances effect a cure ; and a few have occurred within my own knowledge, 
where clysters strongly impregnated with laudanum, have had an almost 
instantaneous effect, after the vital powers' seemed at so low an ebb, as to 
leave little hope of restoration. 

It is extremely common to sec a party divide after various hogs, 
either started at the first from the same cover, or roused in the progress of 
chasing a single one. Where it is known that two or more are in the 
bund, cane, &c., which is beating, a portion of the horsemen follow the 
first that starts, leaving their comrades to manage the remainder. No- 
thing can exceed the interest created, when, as sometimes occurs, two 
or three parties are following each their respective game. Some may 
be seen spurring on with the utmost energy ; others pulling hard to restraiu 
their frightened or too impetuous steeds ; perhaps one or more in the dif- 
ferent stages of falling ; others stopping to dismount and recover spears 
which had missed their object; and eventually a successful Nimrod 
triumphing over his fallen victim. Such as are seated on elephants often 
enjoy these diversified scenes. Amid such an active field, even the game 
itself is often perplexed, not knowing which way to avoid its many ene- 
mies scattered and galloping in various directions. Often its course is 
suddenly reversed, and the crowd of attendants, who making the best of 
their way after their masters, see the hog stretching towards them, in their 
turn take to flight. As has been formerly stated, hunted hogs, and indeed 
sometiincr *f» a matter of caprice those not disturbed, will attack any 
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object they may chance to see, such as peasants, cattle, &o. ; they are 
greatly attracted thereto by any attempt which is made to escajm from 
them. Such as trust to their speed are for the must part soon overtaken, 
and receive a cut of the tusk in each thigh ; the boar putting his nose 
between their knees, and giving them a violent toss ! 

I have already remarked, that where a sportsman takes after game, 
single handed, he must be extremely careful not to throw his spear unless 
certain of his aim, especially in covers, where, during the time occupied in 
dismounting to resume it, a hog might be so far a head, change his course, 
or even stop so short, as to be lost. On an open, or low grass plain, more 
may be ventured ; when, for instance, so near a heavy cover as to warrant 
any attempt, however improbable, to succeed ; or when another person on 
an elephant, &c. might be able to direct in recovering the game ; these 
are all matters that must be attended to, else there will he much galloping 
and little killing. When the spear cannot with propriety be thrown, it may 
be stabbed into a hog, provided the horse will approach. For this purpose 
the balance should be lost for the time, by sliding the hand up the shaft, 
so as to lengthen the lower part, and give greater command of reach ; 
and, indeed, if the spear be short, which is by no means eligible, the hand 
may be shifted up to its very end, where the thumb pressing, will add con- 
siderably “to the force. The force with which the spear is often impelled 
is incredible ! Sticking it through a large hog is very common : and I 
have seen a spear, thrown by a remarkably strong man, at a hog moving 
at some yards distance in a parallel direction, dart through both shoulder 
blades, passing all but about eight inches of the shaft, out at the opposite 
side ! 

If in the course of the chase the hunter may have been led over 
ground which has been sown with rhur, he should on alighting, search 
his horse's feet and pasterns, lest he may have received a wound from the 
stumps left by the peasants, who in the months of March and Ajuil cut the 
r/itfr with a large strong sickle, in such manner as to leave the root parts 
pointing upwards. These are extremely sharp, and being numerous, teem 
with danger; a fall among them would probably supersede all ocession 
for the surgeon. 

The scenery described in the several Plates relating to the subject 
of hog hunting, will give a tolerable idea of the general face of the 
country, especially in Behar. The surface undulates but little, being for 
the most part nearly flat, or intersected with nanow vallies, in which small 
streams meander. These for the most part derive their source from some 
low flat spot, in which the waters collect during the rainy season, and pro- 
duce immense crops of rice, which will not grow but in swamps. At this 
time these nullahs (or rivulets) run with great impetuosity, and at the 
numerous dams of earthen banks, which are built across to preserve 
water for the purpose of irrigation, at suitable distances, form agreeable 
cascades of perhaps from three to six or seven feet high. During the 
dry season, nothing but a chain of puddles is to he seen, from which how- 
ever the natives, by bailing out the water, obtain large quantities of mud- 
fish and pig-nuts. 

In a country where the principal food of the inhabitants depends on 
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an abundance of water, every precaution is taken for its preservation* 
The large jeels (or lakes) formed by the annual rains, are strongly em- 
banked at their lowest sides, and innumerable channels are cut from all 
directions, into which, by some one of the methods in geueral use for 
raising water, all of them quite simple and efficacious, the whole of the 
flat country around is simply supplied. Many of these jeels are from 

half a mile to two or three miles in circumference. This alludes to 

artificial collections of water for the use of the cultivators, and by no 
means includes the buckra , and other jeels, in many parts of the country, 
which are of immense extent, and are furnished with numerous islands 
abounding with every species of game. 

On the rising grounds the villages usually stand ; ornamented, not 
with superb edifices, but with beautiful plantations of mango and other 
trees, which, exclusive of their shade, furnish to the inhabitants abundance 
of fruit, aud wood for the few purposes in which it is used. Throughout 
great towns wood is the common fuel, and in them little else is used ; 
hut in the villages, besides decayed trees, fallen houghs and underwood, 

the peasant is in the habit of burning cow-dung, which is carefully picked 

up, and being heat into broad flat cakes, these arc, while moist, dabbed up 
against the walls of houses, and thus completely dried by the sun. Where 
so little fire is wanted for at least eight months in the year, much of this 
commodity jpay be spared from the peasant’s use, and is carried in large 
vats, either on the heads of men, on bullocks, or in hackeries (or carts) 
to the larger towns, where it never fails to fetch a good price. 

With regard to the cocoa-nut tree, although in the Plate describing 
the beating canes for hogs, one is represented, yet few are to he seen except 
within the flowing of the tides. Beyond their extent,* the t<iul y or Wl- 
dy tree begius to abound, from which, as well as from the cca^a, though 
less frequently from the latter, the toddy is drawn by means of ftn incision 
made with a sharp instrument, just under the part where the fruit clus- 
ters ; in this incision a spike of wood is placed, and a pot being suspended, 
receives the toddy, which exudes and runs clown the spike. When fresh 
drawn, toddy is pleasant and cooling ; but in a few hours it becomes harsh, 
subacid, and extremely intoxicating ; undergoing a vinous fermentation, 
and in the course of a week turning to a strong vinegar. When fresh it 
is used as yeast, for which it is an admirable substitute. 

To the great shame of the police throughout India, shops for the 
sale of spirituous liquors are innumerable ; one may ordinarily be found 
at each extremity of a village ; and it is by no means rare to see the 
devotees of Mahomed, whose austere system prohibited the use of wines, 
or inebriating liquors, mingle not only with the sons of Bramah, who 
equally interdicted all liquids beyond milk and the pure elemeut, but with 
the lowest sects; nay even with the native Portugueze and common 
European « soldiery, both of whom are alike held by Mussulmen and Hin- 
doos in the most severeign contempt and abhorrence I 

To shew the bad effects of these arrack shops, I will only remark, 
that if an uufortunate traveller addicted to drinking, should stop at that 
one which he may find as he enters the town, and, as is common, there 
pass the night, he may think himself lucky if, in his way forward, he be 
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Not again tempted by that which is to be found at the other extremity. 
The natives tell a humorous story otift. man who sat out on his journey 
every day for a year together, but unhappily in lieu of proceeding from 
the village each morning after his debauch and slumbers, he returned by 
mistake, or by the designing direction of the dealer, through it ; and was 
thus made quite a property between the two distillers, who kept him until 
they had deprived him not only of his "cash, but of the produce of his 
clothes and arms. 

Many villages have markets on particular days, when not only fruits, 
grain, and the common necessaries of life are sold, but occasionally manu- 
factures of various descriptions. These markets are well known to all the 
neighbouring country, being on appointed days of the week, or of the 
lunar month ; but to remind those who may be travelling of their vicinity 
to the means of supply, a naugaurah , or large kettle drum, is beat during 
the forenoon, and a small flag, usually of white linen, with some symbolic 
figure in colours, or with a coloured border, is hoisted on a very long 
bamboo, kept upright by means of ropes fastened to pins driven into the 
ground. The flags of Hindoo villages are generally square and plain ; 
those of the Mussulmans towns are ordinarily triangular, and bear the type 
of their religion, viz., a double bladed scymiter. 

Perhaps no people in the world are so careful in selecting spots for 
habitation as those of India. Their villages are ever to be found in- choice 
situations, where the soil is dry, and the water wholesome ; and it is as 
remarkable as it is certain, that although such spots may for a time be 
abandoned, yet they never fail of being at some future period restored to 
use ; even when the old mud walls have nearly been obliterated by the 
force of heavy rains and tempests. And it may ever be considered as an 
axiom, that wherever a moolauh, or priest, resides to perform the regular 
ceremonies at some dhurgaw , or place of worship, or at the tomb of 
some rich person who may have left endowments for the purpose of pray- 
ing his soul through purgatory, there will a village shortly be found. Let 
it not be supposed that the respect borne to the individual, or a supersti- 
tious principle operates in the least towards this event. The deceased 
would be forgot, his priest might starve, and religion might he annihilated 
before a native of India would erect his house, from choice, except the 
place were to his fancy. The truth is, that the clergy of Hiudostan, like 
the monks of old and modern times, shew much taste in their selections 
for residence ; and the dhurgaws may invariably be seen to occupy those 
scites pre-eminent for comfort and beauty. The Hindoos prefer spots 
near to running waters, their religion being so much connected with 
ablution. Their priests, the hrahmuns , however, rarely omit taking full 
advantage of that circumstance, or of the influence they possess from their 
clerical character, which is hereditary, to assume to themselves not only 
such objects as delight the eye, but what may, within the bounds of their 
tenets, be grateful to the palate. I have elsewhere remarked that these 
holy gentry, who may be classed with the confessors of the Romish 
Church, not only give absolution, but, by their prayers, and other means 
of which they are possesvsed, cure barrenness, and remove every cause of 
disquietude. It is perhaps worthy of being noted among the mirabilia 
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of the age, that a very large portion of the Bengal army, perhaps not less, 
than a fifth or sixth part is dton posed of brahmum ! It has, how- 
ever, been observed, that where corps have been detached on foreign ser- 
vice, the brahmum have been remarkable for desertion ; and indeed they 
always have been found to be the main, though secret, springs of ' every 
mutiny. Their ascendancy in regard to religious matters gives them great 
power over the rninds of the superstitious Hindoos, who would think it 
the worst of crimes to betray their reverend advisers. Under such cir- 
cumstances the reader will not be surprised at the intrigues of this crafty 
sect. Their authority, however, is happily fast on the decline; and 
though the period may be remote, yet we may consider it certain that this 
obnoxious order of wolves in sheep’s cloathing will, like the Jesuits of 
Europe, be completely annihilated. 

Oriental Field Sports , by Capt. Thomas Williamson . 


SPORTING SKETCHES. 

MR JENKINS JONES. 

* 

“ Who-hoop !” 

“ Who-hoop ! that’s a queer way of beginning a paper, Mr Scott!” 

“ So it is, Mr Reader, but you’ll have a good many more of them 
before you are done.” 

Our last left the Stout-as-Steel hounds in the act of running into 
their fox on the far hill side, the field viewing the feat across the water. 
Not a soul appeared near them, but ere the u worry” W'as complete, old 
Enoch dropped as it were from the clouds, ami dived into the middle of 
the pack. To be sure the latter part of his descent was visible enough in 
the shape of a red thing sitting as it were On the back of a rabbit sliding 
on its hind quarters down the mountain. Having reached the pack, up 
went the fox, and baying leaped the hounds, the group forming a lively 
speck on the wide expanse of mountain scenery. 

Few people* are willing to admit that a fox has been killed, unless 
they see Iiim— at^ll events seeing him seems to add considerably to their 
satisfaction ; and away Captain Cashbox cut, followed by the field for 
ocular demonstration. Through the w ater splashed the mules, over great 
boulder stones, enough to throw down an elephant, across the rushy, 
rugged bottom and notv up the steep bill side — clatter, clatter, clatter, 
we went among the loose rumbling stones — blob, blub, blob, we floundered 
on the unsound ground beyond* 

“ Who-hoop /” each man exclaimed, on pulling up within “ ware- 
horse” distance of the huge fox, now hanging his head before the pack in 
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all the terrors of grim death. “ Who-hoop /” yelled little Cashbox, put- 
ting lus linger in his ear, as though he were afraid of deafening himself with 
his own noise. “ Who-hoop !'’ screamed lie, still louder, throwing him- 
self off his mule and rushing up to Tiphill for the fox. If the captain 
had gone on allfours, and hunted and killed the fox himself, he could not 
have been prouder or taken more credit to himself for the feat. The 
hounds might kill him, but who brought the hounds ? Captain Cashbox 
— and therefore to Captain Cashbox belonged the honour and glory of 
the day. Having got the fox from Enoch, he held him up for some 
seconds above his head, in the manner of a “ Poses PJastique” master, 
until his little arms tiring, he threw him on the ground. 

“ He’s a terrible length from the snout to the stern,” observed the 
nondescript little man, stooping and measuring the fox with his whip. 
Without announcin£the longitude, he proceeded to divest him of his 
appendages. Off went the head. “ There’s the head of a traitor !” 
exclaimed the captain holding it up. Then came the pads, and lastly, 
that noblest trophy of them all — the brush ! 

46 Allow me, sir,” said he, strutting out in the most grotesque, puss- 
in -boots style, towards where 1 stood, “ to present you, sir, with the brush 
of one of our mountain breed — sir, a real 6 stunner,’ sir, as my friend, 
Joe Hanks, would say, sir. Sir, I’m extremely glad, sir, to see you out 
with my hounds, sir ; hope, sir, I shall often have the pleasure, sir— shall 
be most happy, sir, to present you with our button, sir.” 

Flattered by so much attention, especially from a man that I did not 
expect any from, I incontinently replied, on receiving the brush, that I 
would he most proud to receive the button, and wear it wherever I went. 
Scarcely were the words out of my mouth, than the Captain, having dived 
into the trunk of his fisherman's hoots, produced a packet, from which, 
having blown the silver paper, he exhibited a complete set of large 'but- 
tons, to which having added a pinch of small ones from his sealskin 
waistcoat pocket, he handed thefii over to me, observing, that “ l might 
send him a Post office order for the four guineas when 1 got home, 
and that he would be most happy to have my name down as a subscriber 
also.” 

“ He's dorte you ” whispered a gentleman, with a smile and a wink, 
as the little varmint waddled back to his mule, and proceeded to what he 
would call “ hoist himself on deck,” by the aid of a rusty, most disrepu- 
table-looking stirrup. 

“ I don’t know that,” replied I, with a grunt, thinking he might 
perhaps get the buttons back instead of the Post Office order. 

44 Well, we’ve had a very good run — at least, the hounds have,” ob- 
served my friend, who had now brought his horse alongside. “ Are you 
staying in this part of the country ?” 

44 Why, yes — no — yes — not exactly,” replied I ; “ The fact is, I was 
on this side of the country, and wishing to have a look at these bounds, 
lay at Sludgington last night.” 

“I pity you,” exclaimed the. gentleman ; adding, “I wish you’d 
come to me. Where are you going to now ?” inquired he. 

44 Don't know till I get back — perhaps stay there again.” 
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“ Come to mo,” rejoined he, “ we shall be most happy to see you — 
you’ve plenty of time,*’ added he, showing me his watch, which wanted a 
quarter to one. 

“ You are very kind,” said I, feeling little disposed to undergo the 
persecution of Cake and the noise of the Goldtrap Arms again, though 
the cuckoo clock nuisance was abated — <fi I shall be very glad to avail my- 
self of your offer.” 

“ That’s right !” said he, closing the bargain by a shake of the hand, 
“ we dine at six, and there will be a stable ready for you.” So saying he 
turned up a road the reverse of the one that he pointed out as mine, and 
tickling his horse with the spur was speedily out of sight. 

One person in a hurry is very apt to put another person in a hurry, 
and I began to trot too, without having the slightest reason for doing so 
except that I had seen him. 

“ Gently old girl,” at length said I, easing the old mare down into 
a walk, to enjoy the scenery, the winding raouutain-road having brought 
us before a fresh range of hills. J ust then it flashed across my mind that 
I didn’t know who my friend was. 

“ Well that’s the stupidest thing I ever did in my life,” said I, drop- 
ping the rein, and giving my thigh a hearty slap. «• He thought I knew 
him because lie knew me, and I have no more idea who he is than the 
man in the moon.” I then went back to the turn of the road to see if any 
of the field were behind, but they had all dispersed on their different routes 
— the horsemen by the roads, the foot people by the mountain tracks. 

“ Well, never mind,” said I, turning short round again, “ I can 
describe him-^round-faced, ginger hair, rather stout, hunts, says he lives 
near Sludgington. Oh, Cake, or the saddler, or the postmaster, or the 
blacksmith, or any of the wise men of the place will be able to tell me 
who he is.” So saying, I relapsed into enjoyment of the scenery, until 
the road at length opened upon the vale. 

Sludgington formed a not unpleasing feature in the landscape now 
that 1 could regard it with an unprejudiced eye. Its church tower, its 
clump of trees, its white dovecote to the right, the now sun-glittering mill- 
pond on the left, even the very smoke and outline of the houses, made an 
agreeable break on the tame monotony of the flat vale beyond. The 
cold, black whinstone mud made me shudder, though, as I got into the 
street again ; nor were my feelings soothed’Hby having to ride on the 
rough ftTAdam to make way for a long line of slate carts passing through 
with the produce of the neighbouring quarries. 

“ Who is it that lives near here, and hunts with the Stout-as-Steel 
hounds,” asked I of the hostler, as I gave him the mare to be fed while I 
packed up my bags ; “ who is it that hunts and rides a clipped horse, and 
wears black boots, not fishermen’s boots like Captain Cashbox’s, but 
Bishop’s boots coming up to the knee pan ?” touching the whereabouts on 
my own leg. 

u Who is it that hunts and rides Bishop’s boots,” drawled out the 
mwy idler. 

'fH “ No ! No ! rides in Bishop’s boots, black jacks,” retorted 1 5 “ rides 
a clipped horse, and lives somewhere about here.” 
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“Why I should say that would be Mr Jenkius Jones,” replied the 
man ; “ he has a clipped horse.” 

44 But can’t you be sure ? a gentleman with gingery hair. Has Mr 
Jenkins Jones gingery hair ?” 

44 Why y-e-a-s ; I should say lie has,” replied he, 44 and rides a 
clipped horse.” 

“ Where does he live ?” asked I. 

44 At Down House, about six miles from here,” replied the man. 

44 Aye, that's him,” said we, leaving the stable, and running into 
the house. 44 Jenkins Jones, of Down House, is the man;” indeed, I 
fancied I heard somebody call him Jones out hunting. 

What with the bother of packing, waiting for the bill, and then for 
the horse, the limited allowance of a winter’s day, began to give indica- 
tions of decliningftere I got sufficiently near his residence to gain any 
decided information from the few country people and mountaineers I met 
as to its precise distance and locality. To be sure country people in many 
parts are amazingly clever at not knowing anything. One would wonder 
what they did with their heads. One man told me it was three miles* 
another that it was two ; and an old woman that I overtook, driving a 
flock of geese, and who said she had lived in the country all her life, didn’t 
know where it was at all — had never heard of Down House before, or Mr 
Jenkins Jones either — had heard of a Mr Thomas Jones, but he lived at 
Frengford, at the back of the hills, but he bad been dead many years, and 
44 of course,” she said, “ it couldn’t, be him.” A woodman, however, 
that 1 next met, was better informed, and after running the words 
44 Jenkins Jones, Jones Jenkins, Jenkins Jones,” backwards and forwards 
on liis tongue, as a lady runs up .and down the notes of a piano, he 
directed me through a pass at the low end of the mountain range. 

Having trotted through that just as night began to close in, 1 came 
upon a wild, undulating down country — open, spacious, and far-stretching. 
Here and there dark patches, occasionally indicated by the fitful gleam of 
a passing light, denoted human habitations, but the extreme distance was 
completely lost in the clouds. To heighten the confusion of the scene, 
the road, as I had been warned by the woodman, resolved itself into a 
mere race course sort of track, whose line was marked by little chalk heap 
mounds thrown up on the turf. The springy down, so tempting under 
ordinary circumstanccs-^or a canter, was now traversed slowly for fear of 
losing the thread of the heaps, and having to pass the night on the wide 
dreary waste. 44 It must be a primitive place, indeed,” thought I, riding 
close inside the line of chalk heaps, 41 where a track like this serves alike 
for carriage and bridle road. No fear of having one's rest disturbed by 
the rumbling of carts, the yells of drivers, or the caterwauling of cats as it 
was last night.” 

A bigger wave of land that the mountain throe had rolled further 
inwards, obtruded just as the fast-falling shades of the night began to 
make me wish to be at my journey’s end ; on reaching the top of which 
undulation the lights from a house ensconced among trees appeared within 
a couple of hundred yards, and the quick eye of the mare presently caused 
her to halt at a light irou gate, dividing the lawn from the downs. The 
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clatter the gate made in swinging to and fro, caused an outburst of barking 
and yelling from the kennel, while the raising and hurried dropping of the 
curtain of a low windowed room on the ground floor showed that the 
inmates were aroused, and ere I dismounted at the sash door, a shirt- 
sleeved groom had rushed round from the back of the house to take my 
horse. 

A sash door, while it is pleasant and cheerful in summer, has the 
advantage in winter of letting a guest see who is coming, and the bright- 
burning oil lamp discovered mine host, now attired in a comfortable suit 
of plaid instead of the cloth and leather of the fox hunter. How I pity 
people who lived before “ tweeds” and railways were invented ! 

The gentleman shaded his eyes with his hand and shut them as some 
people do who want to have a good look at you ; but a momentary glance 
produced an “ Oh, Mr Scott, is it you ? 1'ui glad to see you,” continued 
by a cordial shake of the hand. 

I then proceeded to “ hang up my hat.” 

You’ve brought your nightcap, 1 hope, observed he as he helped me 
off with my paletot. 

While this was going on in the passage 1 overheard the following 
nursery dialogue in the parlour : — 

“ Little Jack Horner 
Sat in the ?” 

“Where did little Jack sit, ui^ pet ?” 

“ Fie,” lisped the child. 

“ No, my darling, not in the pic” responded the questioner. 

“ Let me introduce my friend Mr Scott, my dear,” interrupted my 
host, throwing open the door of a cheerful-looking room, and disclosing a 
beautiful dark-eyed lady, with a lovely little child half on her lap, half on 
the table, studying the interesting career of the gentleman aforesaid. 

Aii attempted rise, with a sweet smile mingling with a half suppress- 
ed laugh at Jack Horner’s novel position, made me feel quite at home, 
and I readily accepted my host’s offer of an arm chair by the brightly 
burning fire. As 1 looked at him I thought it was lucky I had been able 
to give some other account of him beyond a mere description of his per- 
son, for huutiug things make such a difference in men’s appearance that 
it is not always easy to recognise them in others. He speedily touched 
ou that grand ice-breaker of conversation “ the run of the morning,” 
and his wife having gathered up the child’s toys, consisting of a jumping 
mouse, a bottle, a tin kettle, a tatter’d doll, and an illuminated copy of 
“ Jack Horner,” departed witli her treasure in her arms. 

I soon found I was in capital quarters. Indeed 1 recDllected to have 
heard from some of our hunt who had strayed so far out of the world, as 
we cousider the hill country, that there were some “ capital fellows” in it, 
which, in current sporting phraseology, means, men who are glad to see 
their friends without any fuss ; or, as iu my case, “ men who are glad to 
see fox^hunters without any fuss.” 

There certainly is a wonderful freemasonry among fox hunters. 
There is no letter of introduction equal to the few words. “ This man’s 
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a sportsman.” It is far superior to any formal application to be allowed 
to recommend one’s particular lViend Mr Augustus Fitznoodle, eldest sou 
of Sir Augustus and Lady Fitznoodle, who was a daughter of Hugh, fifth 
Earl of Bigacres, to their attention in the way of a “ ticket for soup,” 
as these unfortunate documents are sometimes termed. But vvc are get- 
ting off the line, and our diminishing paper warns us that we ought to 
be running into our subject. We had a capital dinner, and that you may 
know what to give me the first time the hounds run a fox into the Strand, 
I'll tell you what it consisted of: we had some famous mutton broth, with 
meat in it, thick and strong; a w ell-crimped piece of cod with oyster 
sauce, a leg of dark-gTavicd four-year old Welsh mutton, followed by a 
woodcock and a dish of hot mince pi^s, assisted by sherry and iced cham- 
pagne at dinner, and a bottle of fine old port, and a deviled biscuit after. 

The next morning, as we sat at an equally good breakfast, I saw a 
fustian-clad groom arrive on a horse at exercise, and presently a note was 
brought in, which my host, after persuing, presented to me with a smile, 
saying “ This refers to you.” Thus it ran : — 

“ Dear Jones : Have you seen anything of Mr Scott of Hawbuck 
Grange. He promised to come to ine yesterday, and has never cast up. 
— Y r oui*s truly Jones Jenkins.” 

“ Good God, aint I at Mr Jones Jenkins’ now ?” exclaimed I. 

“ Why, no,” replied he, laughing, my name is Jenkins Jones, 
his is Jones Jenkins. I saw you had made the common mistake last 
night when you came, but was not going to deprive myself of the plea- 
sure of your society by telling you.” 

“ You are extremely kind, I’m sure,” replied I, “ I did think when 
1 saw you, that your hair had got darker, but I attributed it to the shade 
of the lamp, or to not having seen you with your hat off. 

“ Oh, I assure you, it’s nothing uncommon,” replied, my friend, “ no- 
thing uncommon at all ; we get each other’s letters and parcels, and pa- 
pers, and all sorts of things. A Frenchman brought a bill for a musical 
clock here the other day, and insisted upon my paying it. It was directed 
to a Monsieur Jones Jenkins. In vain 1 protested that my name was Jen- 
kins Jones.” 

“ Vel, sare,” said he, “ it shall be all de same — dey have jost put de 
Jones before de Jenkins ; you are de man.” 

“ Nonsense,” said I, sporting the old joke, “ there’s just as much dif- 
ference between Mr Jenkins Jones and Mr Jones Jenkins, as there is 
between a chestnut horse and a horse chestnut.” 

P. S. The occasional changing from the “ I” to the “ we” in these 
papers having been objected to, and attributed to carelessness, the writer 
begs to say that he does it to avoid the monotony of constant “ I”-ing. 
Authors are allowed to adopt the plural ; but as a constant use of it in 
sporting Writing would frequently have the effect of putting two men on 
one horse, the writer is Obliged to vary his terms as best he can* Respect 
for his readers makes him anxious to say that it does not arise from 
“ carelessness.” 

Bell* 8 Life in London. 
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BY LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. 

SHOOTING. 

il Delightful task 

And teach the young idea to shoot.” 

Next to hunting I should place shooting, which is not only a most 
delightful and exciting recreation, but one which tends greatly to keep 
the body free from those 44 ills that human flesh is heir to.” 1 could 
quote a hundred authorities, ancient and modern, to bear me out in my 
assertion ; but as all my sporting readers will, I have no doubt, feel the 
truth of what 1 have stated, I shall at once proceed to my task of enter- 
ing upon a subject that has so often and so ably been written upon — the 
44 noble science” of the gun. 

September is now ushered in, and the 44 gunner” prepares for the 
field. His 64 Manton” is got ready ; and, like an anxious schoolboy, he 
counts the hours until the first of the month arrives, when he may com- 
mence his all-absorbing sport. , 

With regard to game, it may always be remarked that when the 
season is dry in May and June there will be an abundance of birds; while, 
on the contrary, heavy rain during the period of laying will addle or chill 
their eggs. If the weather keeps fine until about ten days after incuba- 
tion, the chick becomes formed, and is not so easily annihilated. The 
same observations may also apply to the pheasant. The propagation of 
the hare, to a certain extent, is not affected by the weather as with winged 
game. With regard to the fox, there can he no doubt that were it not for 
the game preservers — who, unfortunately, too often may he termed 44 vul- 
pecides” — there would always he a plentiful supply of this gallant animal ; 
for taking an average of sixty brace of foxes killed by each pack throughout 
England, it would only require a dozen vixens to keep up the breed. Less 
than four cubs are seldom produced, sometimes more. With a good un- 
derstanding, however, between the foxhunter and the pheasant-shooter, 
each may indulge in his respective sports ; and I sincerely hope that every 
feeling of jealousy will give way in both their breasts, and that but one 
sentiment will remain there — that of a wish to promote sport in all its 
branches. But to our immediate subject, which I shall commence with a 
few practical hints. 

Every man has a peculiar way of bringing his gun up to his shoulder, 
and of taking aim ; and each follows his own fancy with regard to the 
length of his stock. I shall therefore pass over this part of the subject, 
and proceed to lay down certain principles for shooting, which do not 
depend upon the whim of the sportsman. Those who are well experi- 
enced in the field, know that it is more usual to shoot below the mark 
than above it ; great care, therefore, must be taken in elevating the muz- 
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zle to a proper height, so as to cover well the bird ; and in a cross shot 
whether it be flying or running, you must take aim before the object, or 
you will inevitably miss it if on the wing ; and if a rabbit or hare, you will 
probably only graze its buttocks. Due allowance, however, must ho made 
for the distance of the object at the time of firing ; for instance, should a 
pheasant, partridge, quail, woodcock, or wild duck fly across at some thir- 
ty or five-and-thirty-paces, it* will be sufficient to take aim at the head ; 
whereas should the game be some fifty or sixty paces distant, at least half 
a foot a head is necessary. The same system should be adopted in shoot- 
ing at a hare or rabbit when running in a cross direction, due allowance 
being made for the distance and pace. If a bare runs in a straight line, 
you should take your aim between the ears, or you may hardly reckon 
upon killing clean , and always bear in mind that that ought to be the first 
object of a true sportsman. If you fire at random, breaking the wing of 
a partridge or tbe thigh of a hare, be assured that you will not only be de- 
nounced as a thorough-bred cockney, a regular “ muff,” but will proba- 
bly never again be invited to shoot over your friend’s preserves. Many 
will spin you wouderful yarns of the number of paces at which they have 
shot game, and I do not deny that I have seen hares and birds killed at 
almost incredible distances; but, remember, they are the exceptions to the 
rules ; and it will be generally found that some chance shot has struck a 
vital part, while the charge itself has been scattered to the winds. 

In order to acquire the art of shooting flying, many tyros commence 
with practising at swallows, and perhaps it assists the young beginner in 
getting his gun up handy to his eye. Still the flight of these birds is so 
irregular and so unlike that of game, that I should almost advise pigeons 
or sparrows from traps in preference. With the latter it will be as well 
to affix a small piece of white paper round their necks, which will not 
only cause them to fly less rapid and more regular, but will also give a 
better aim to the aspiring gunner. Let some four or five of these birds 
be put into traps, and Jet the budding sportsman walk up to them not 
knowing from w hich his game is to rise, and it will teach him not only 
to be quick, but to get his hand and eye in . After a few lessons of this 
sort, a quiet morning with a steady gamekeeper, at actual game, is neces- 
sary, for nothing but practice can get over the flurry which the beginner 
invariably experiences at the rising of a covey, or the whirring noise of 
the pheasant. Then let him bring all his theory to bear ; which added 
to constant practice, will soon make the learner an accomplished shot. 
When he is sufficiently advanced to shoot in company, let him remember 
the following golden rules: — Never take a shot from your neighbour; 
although, should he he a bungler, be always prepared with a barrel to give 
the coup de grace . Never walk with the muzzle of your gun pointed 
except towards the ground or to the sky. Always uncock your weapon 
in crossing a ditch, or getting through a fence, or over a gate. After 
firing one barrel, never fail to ram down the other, as the charge may 
have got loose. Never load one barrel with the other cocked* or the ram- 
rod down it. In cover shooting be particularly careful to ascertain where 
your companions, beaters, and dogs are, so as not to mistake them for 
game. Always unload your own gun, or see it done yourself. Keep 
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your powder and copper caps dry. Never put your hand or arm over the 
muzzle of a gun, or lean over it. Never blow into the barrel of a gun ; 
and always treat it as if it was loaded, for no sooner does an accident take 
place than the first exclamation is, “ I had no idea it was loaded/’ Ne- 
ver take a loaded gun into a house : I remember hearing of one of Lord 
Anglesey’s brothers walking across the hall, at Goodwood, with both bar- 
rels loaded, and the cocks down ; in a second, without any apparant rea- 
son, both went off, and might have caused considerable havock ; fortu- 
nately no one was in the hall at the time. Be particularly careful where 
you keep your powder, for housemaids and children will poke their noses 
into cupboards and drawers with lighted candles. Never fire near a hay- 
rick or any out-buildings. Whenever you come to a difficult pass, such 
as a large ditch, stiff fence, high gate, stone wall, or very thick cover, 
take off your copper caps. In the event of your ramrod sticking fast in 
your gun, do not allow a clod to try to extract it with his teeth, but having 
removed the cap, force the ramrod home by knocking the end of it against 
a tree. To these I will add two maxims, the one from Hawker, the other 
from Daniel. The Colonel thus writes: — “Never suffer a gun at any 
time to be held for a moment so as to he likely to come in the direction 
of cither man or beast.” And the author of “ Field Sports” gives the 
following excellent advice: — ■“ In shooting with a stranger, who perhaps 
keeps his gun cocked, and muzzles usually pointed to the left, plead for 
the right hand station, and urge that you cannot hit a bird flying to the 
left: with a gamekeeper take the right hand without ceremony.” 

In an open country give me the pointer ; in a covert one the setter 
would best answer my views; and were I confined to one class, I should 
select the latter as being generally the most useful “ dogs of all work.” 
In using the setter it must always be borne in mind, that there must be 
plenty of water in the country, for without that he will scarcely get through 
a good day’s work. With regard to your gun, there are so many good 
makers in the present day that I scarcely know to whom to yield the palm. 
Mauton, Egg, Moore, Lancaster, Nork, Purdy, and last, not least in my 
estimation, Wcstley Richards, arc all first-rate workmen. If money was 
of no object., pet haps I should he disposed to patronize the first of the 
names I have given ; whereas if ecomony was the, order of the day, then 
give me the latter, who, through his agent, Mr Bishop, of Bond-street, 
will turn out as good a weapon as sportsman ever handled. 

Having now slightly touched upon dogs, guns, and the best manner 
of handling the latter, I shall proceed to offer a few remarks upon 
the different sorts of shooting that can be enjoyed in our sea-girt 
island. 

Letter A, No. 1, then, is woodcock shooting, which has been most 
aptly called the fox-hunting of the trigger ; and certainly there are few 
more exciting sports than a day with the long “ bills.” The eagerness 
of your pursuit after this migratory bird, the exhilarating cry of “ mark 
a cock !” the hope that if you chance to miss, he may be marked down 
again, the babbling of the spaniels when ngain upon his haunt, the care 
with which you take your second shot, and your triumph in bagging your 
tropby, ju*e most gratifying to the heart of a true sportsman, and remind 
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him not a little of a good day with the hounds. There is a similarity 
of feeling in the anxiety with which you listen for a find, the joyous cry 
of u gone away !” the hope that when you come to a check the hounds 
will shortly again get on the scent, the tuneful cry of “ tally-ho !” and 
last, not least, your triumph in being in at the death. In open weather, 
then, give me a stud of twelve good hunters in the Warwickshire country 
or Vale of Berkeley, and when “ icicles hang by the wall” let me migrate 
to Beaudeserfc, Staffordshire, the hospitable seat of the truly noble and 
gallant Anglesey ; where can be had the very finest woodcock shooting in 
England, with the additional advantage of having moors, and preserves full 
of black game, pheasants, and hares. 

The woodcock usually arrives in England about the latter end of 
October. The time, however, in different seasons is more or less advanced 
or retarded, according to the wind and weather at the beginning of the 
autumn. East and north-east winds, especially when accompanied by 
fogs, bring these birds of passage over in the greatest numbers. At their 
arrival in this country, on the first flight, they drop anywhere, as well 
under high-trees as in hedge-rows, coppices, heath, and brambles ; after- 
wards they take up their abode in coppices of nine or ten years" growth, 
and sometimes in those little sliaws which, having been cut, are left to grow 
for timber. It Is seldom that a woodcock is found in a young plantation. 
By taking up their abode, I must not be understood to mean that they 
remain in the same wood during the winter, for they seldom continue 
more than twelve or fourteen days in one place. Woodcocks stay here 
generally until the middle of March, although their departure, like their 
arrival, depends much upon the state of the weather. This bird rises 
heavily from the ground, and makes a considerable noise with his wings. 
When lie is found in a hedge-row, or at the skirts of a wood, lie frequently 
only skims the ground, and then his flight not being rapid, lie is easily 
shot ; but when he is sprung in a large wood, where he must clear the t< ps 
of the trees before he can take a horizontal flight, lie sometimes rises 
very high, and with great rapidity : in this case he is a difficult bird to 
get at, from the turnings and twistings which he is obliged to make iu 
order to pass between the trees. 

There is a species of spaniel which is used in this sport, which gives 
tongue when the cock springs, or when he gets upon his haunt. These 
dogs are of a middling size, short legs, and very strong. They must be 
hardy, able to bear strong work, disposed to go into cover freely, to hunt 
briskly, and yet go very slow when upon scent. Two or three brace of 
spaniels, well broken, may be used together — and they will find ample 
work in a large wood on thick cover. In this sport, it is essential to have 
a good marker : with his assistance, if the wood is small, it w ill be diffi- 
cult fora cock to escape; for it is a well-known fact, that he w'ill fre- 
quently allow himself to be sprung, and even shot at, four or five times 
before he will leave the wood to go to an adjoining one or to a hedge-row. 
During the daytime the woodcock remains in those parts of the wood 
where there are void spaces or glades, picking up earthworms and grubs 
from the fallen leaves ; in the evening he goes to drink and wash his bill 
at the pools and springs, returning at break of day to lib “ sylvan retreat.” 
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In the narrow passes and openings that, by their direction, lead from the 
woods to the waters, nets . are spread to take the woodcocks in their 
morning and evening flights. The best time for making a bag is early in 
the morning, after a bright moonlight night. 

Grouse are found in some parts of the northern counties of England, 
and also in parts of Wales, but they are not now very numerous in either 
of these countries. In Scotland they are “ plentiful as blackberries,” and 
a tolerably good shot may bag from twenty or thirty brace a day during 
the first three weeks of the season. The size of the grouse exceeds that 
of the partridge, and the weight is about nineteen ounces. These birds 
feed principally upon the black and red wortleberries, but they also eat 
the common heath-berries. The grouse inhabit those mountains and moors 
which are covered with heather, seldom descending to the lower grounds. 
They usually fly in packs of four or five brace, and generally frequent 
mossy places, especially in the middle of the day, when the weather is 
warm. The old cock is known by the chocking noise he makes ; and 
when the dogs point at a brood, he is generally the first on the wing ; 
but, as grouse-shooting is similar in all its operations to that of partridge- 
shooting, it is unnecessary to enter more fully upon the subject : suffice 
it to say, it is one of the finest amusements the keen sportsman can enjoy. 
One word upon packing grouse ; for it too often happens that “ a present 
from the Highlands” is a rather mortifying affair. The moment the 
bird is shot, he ought to be wiped perfectly dry before he is put in the 
game-bag ; upon reaching home he ought to be placed for a few moments 
before a small tire, thus to complete the work of drying ; he ought then 
to be wrapped up in a piece of coarse brown paper or heather, and be 
immediately despatched in Ilia deal box for the south. 

Snipes visit this country in the autumn, and remain until the spring. 
It is generally believed that they return into Germany and Switzerland 
to breed ; a great number, however, remain in “ merrie old England” 
during the summer, and breed in the marshes. Snipes always fly against 
the wind, and, to the inexperienced sportsman, are difficult to kill, on 
account of their numerous turnings and twistings ; but if the “ gunner” 
does not get flurried, and takes his time, he will And that these birds are 
easy to bag, as they will fall with the slightest portion of the charge of 
shot. When the frost sets in, snipes are to be found in great plenty in 
those places where the water lies open : from the nature of their bills 
they cannot feed in hard and strong ground, and therefore always select 
soft and muddy spots. 

Perhaps, after woodcock and snipe-shooting, there is no “ gunning,” 
as the yankees call it, to be compared to that of wild-fowl. The great 
difficulty of getting at your birds constituted the pleasure to the true 
English sportsman of the olden time, I allude not to the one of the 
present day, who, since the introduction of the battue system, has his 
game driven up to him, and destroys them very much after the fashion 
of shooting tame barn-door fowl. Give me the walk through the stub- 
ble after the partridge, or through the gorse or closely-wooded cover 
after the pheasant, or the ankle-deep in the marshes after the snipe and 
wild-duck. A few hours of such labour sweetens the pleasures ; and I 
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leave the idle, pampered sportsman to enjoy the gratification of shooting 
for book , often blowing to pieces every hare and pheasant that comes 
within a few yards of one of his numerous murderous weapons, regard* 
less of everything so long as the diary records the quantity , not the 
quality, of his day’s sport. But, to the wild duck, windy weather — a 
north-easter — is always most favourable for shooting them, as the noise 
made by the rustling of the trees and movements of the reeds and rushes 
prevents your approach being heard. Your dog should be a first-rate 
water-spaniel, one who know s his duty well, and who takes to the liquid 
element kindly, as winged teal and ducks are difficult to retrieve, owing to 
their diving. 

Wild -ducks are birds of passage, and arrive here in great flights from 
the northern countries in the beginning of winter. Many of them, how- 
ever, remain in our marshes and fens during the whole year, and breed 
there. They pair in spring, and lay from ten to fifteen eggs. The duck 
usually constructs her nest at the edge of the water, upon an elevated tuft 
of rushes, and begins to lay in March and April ; her incubation is about 
a month, so that the young ones arc generally hatched in May. Their 
wings grow so slowly that it takes three months before they can use them 
with proper effect. In the beginning of autumn the pools are frequented 
by teams of wild-ducks, and the best method of shooting them, is from a 
boat. The sportsman must be careful to make as little noise as possible, 
for the ducks will often, having flown up, merely make a circle, return in 
a little time, and again alight upon the pool. In winter, during the frosty 
weather, you may watch them in the dusk of the evening, at the margins 
of the water where they come to feed, and when the pools are frozen over 
you must select a spot where the ice is broken, and you will he certain to 
fall in with no inconsiderable quantity of this web-footed race. 

The proper site for a decoy is a large piece of water, surrounded 
with wood, and beyond which a marshy and uncultivated country; for if it 
is not thus protected, the wildfowl will soon be driven from their quiet 
haunt during the day by the noise and tumult of the busy country world. 
As soon as the evening sets in, the decoy rises, and the birds feed through 
the night. The decoy ducks are fed with hempseed, which is thrown 
over the skreens in small quantities, to bring them forward into the pipes 
or canals, and to tempt the wildfowl to follow, as the seed is light enough 
to float. There are several pipes, as they arc called, which lead up a 
narrow ditch, that terminates with a funnel net. Over these pipes, which 
grow narrower from their first entrance, is a continued arch of netting, 
suspended on hoops. It is necessary to have a pipe for almost every wind 
that can blow, as upon this depends which one the wildfowl will take to ; 
and the decoy man must always keep to the leeward, for fear the fine nos- 
tril of the bird should scent him out. Along each pipe are placed, at cer- 
tain intervals, skreens made of reeds, which are so situated that it is 
impossible the wildfowls should see the decoy man before they have passed 
towards the end of the pipe, where the net is placed. The inducement 
to the wildfowl to go up one of these pipes is, because the decoy ducks 
thus trained lead the way : no sooner do they approach the net than the 
aquatic Fagan , that king of artful dodgers, dives under water, leaving his 
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victim to he easily caught. It often, however, happens that the wildfowl 
will not follow the decoy ducks in “ taking their pipe and then use is 
made of a well-trained dog, who passes backwards and forwards between 
the red-screens, iu which are small poles, for the decoy man to see and 
the dog to pass through ; this attracts the eye of the wildfowl, who ad- 
vance to drive the contemptible-looking quadruped away. The dog, iu 
the meantime, draws nearer and nearer to the net, when the decoy man, 
showing himself in rear of the wildfowl, leaves them no alternative but to 
rush into the meshes spread for them. Sometimes the dog will not at- 
tract their attention without having a gaudy red Bandana thrown round 
his throat. The season for catching fowl in decoys is from the latter end 
of October until February. The Lincolnshire decoys principally supply 
the London markets ; there is a splendid one near Berkeley Castle, Glou- 
cestershire, the property of Earl Fitzhardinge, and the ducks caught there 
are very superior to any others taken iu England. 

COURSING. 

“Thy greyhounds are as swift as breathed stags, ay, fleeter than the roe." — Intro- 
duction to Taming op this Shrew. 

Among the dogs which attended our ancestors to the chase, none 
seem to have been so highly prized as the greyhounds. They were, in- 
deed, the favourite species during the middle ages. When a nobleman 
travelled he never went without these dogs : the hawk he bore upon his 
hand, and the greyhounds, which ran before him, were certain testimonies 
of his rank; and, in ancient rolls, payments appear to have been often 
made in these valuable animals. They were chiefly useful in the pursuits 
of the hart, stag, and roebuck. Dr. Caius, the able assistant of Buffon, 
tells us the leporarius, or greyhound, takes its name quod prwcipui grudns 
sit inter canes, the first in rank among dogs. And that it was formerly 
esteemed so, appears from the forest laws of King Canute, enacted, that 
no one under the degree of a gentleman should presume to keep a grey- 
hound. And still more strongly from an old Welsh saying, “ Weth ei 
Watch ei Earch a'i adwaener Boivbeddig,” which, for the benefit of 
English country gentlemen, we translate: “ You may know a gentleman 
by his hawk, his horse, and his greyhound.” Froissart tells an anecdote 
which does not reflect much credit upon the fidelity of this dog ; for when 
Richard the Second was taken in Flint Castle, his favourite greyhound 
deserted him, and fawned on his rival, Bolingbroke. The greyhound, 
according to an ancient authority (Wynkyn de Werde, 1496) ought to 
answer the following description : — 

“ Headed like a snake, 

And neckyd like a drake, 

Footyd like a cat, 

Tayled like a ratte, 

Syded like a texne, 

And dayned like a breene." 
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The greyhound is mentioned at a very earJy period in our history, 
and no country gentleman in the time of the courtier-snubbing Dane, 
Canute, was ever seen abroad without his hawk on his hand and his grey- 
hound by his side. Henry the Second, John, the three Edwards, Queen 
Elizabeth (in whose reign the laws of coursing were established by the 
Duke of Norfolk), and Charles the First, were all devoted to greyhounds. 
The Isle of Dogs, now converted to purposes of commerce, derived its 
name from being the place where the spaniels and greyhounds of Edward 
the Third were kept : and this locality was selected as being contiguous 
to Waltham and other Royal forests in Essex, where his Majesty pro- 
ceeded to from his sporting and hunting quarters at Greenwich, in pursuit 
of woodcock shooting and red deer coursing. 

The story of the faithful GGlert, the favourite greyhound of 
Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, is well known to most of my readers. What 
a graphic description the writer of the ballad (William Spencer) gives of 
the “ hound smeared with gore,” of the frantic father plunging his 
vengeful sword in GGlert’s side,” then his remorse after finding his 
“ cherub boy” unhurt by *the side of a great wolf “ tremendous still in 
death” — 

“ Ah ! wlmt was then Llewellyn's pain ! 

For now the truth was clear : 

The gallant hound the wolf had slain 
To save Llewellyn’s heir.” 

In the days of Queen Elizabeth, when the virgin Queen was not 
herself disposed to take an active part in the pleasures of the chase, she 
usually stationed herself at the window to see the deer coursed with grey- 
hounds. At Cowdrav, Sussex, the present seat of Lord Egrnon, formerly 
the property of Lord Monteeute, the Queen witnessed from a turret 
“ sixteen bucks, all having fayre lavve, pulled down with greyhounds.” 

In ancient times the coursing of deer was divided into two parts— 
the paddock, and forest. For the former a brace of greyhounds only were 
used, with a mongrel, whose business it was to drive the deer, before the 
greyhounds were slipped. The paddock was usually a piece of ground 
paled in within a park, about a mile in length, and a quarter of a mile in 
breadth. At the farther end the spectators took up their station, while ut 
the starting-post were houses for the dogs, and pens for the deer. The 
course was duly marked, and posts were placed at certain distances — the 
first, called the “ Law Post,” was one hundred and sixty yards from home 
— at the quarter, and half mile came the “ Pinching Post,” and then the 
“ Ditch,” made to receive the deer, and save them from their pursuers. 
The articles of coursing were as follow : — “ The dogs who are to run the 
match will be led into the dog-house, and be delivered to the keepers, who 
are to see them fairly slipt. The owners will draw Jots for places. The 
dog-house door will then be shut, and the deer will be turned out ; after 
about twenty yards’ Jaw, the mongrel will be let loose to hunt the deer 
forward, who w hen he passed the law-post, the greyhounds will Ihj slip- 
ped. If the deer swerves before be gets to the pinching-post, so that his 
head is judged to be nearer the dog-house than the ditch, the match will 
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he off, and will be run again three days after. But if there is no such 
swerve, and the deer runs straight beyond the pinching-post, then the 
dog which is nearest the deer (should he swerve) gains the contest ; if no 
swerve happens, then the dog which first leaps the ditch shall be the vic- 
tor. In coursing deer in the forest two ways were adopted : the one from 
cover to cover, and the other upon the open green sward. In the first, 
some hounds were used to make the deer break cover, while the grey- 
hounds were slipped when he got out on the open. A relay of grey- 
hounds were often used when the deer broke cover at too great a distance 
for one brace ; while, on the other hand, if the “ poor sequestered stag” 
was not of a proper age or size, he was allowed to escape scot free, or ra- 
ther was permitted to live, so that he might be hunted upon another day. 
In coursing upon the green sward, the keeper selected a deer, which he 
lodged for that purpose : and the distance given the greyhounds depend- 
ed mainly upon the merits and demerits of the respective animals. 

The English greyhound of the present day differs greatly from the 
wolf-dog of former times. He no longer possesses the ferocity of that 
race, but has become gentle and passive. Still he comes up to that 
description given by the great Magician of the North : — 

“ Remember’ st thou my greyhounds true ? 

O’er holt or hill there never flew, 

From leash or slip there never sprang, 

More fleet of foot or sure of fang.” 

Some years ago the Earl of Orford, who looked upon the present 
breed of greyhounds as deficient in game and perseverance, crossed one 
of his favourite bitches with a bull-dog. The female whelps were then 
put to some of his fleetest greyhounds ; the result was,^that after a certain 
number of generations all trace of the bull-dog was lbst except his cou- 
rage. This cross is now universally adopted ; and although the noble 
lord was not a little bull-mi at the time, for what was then considered 
a most irregular cross, he lived to see his plan adopted by all his coursing 
brethren. An ancestor of the noble lord's established the Swaffharn Cours- 
ing Society in the year 1770, confining the numbers of members to tlie 
numbers of letters in the alphabet ; and when any member died, or retir- 
ed, his place w’as filled up by ballot. On the decease of the worthy 
founder, the members of the society unanimously agreed to purchase a 
silver cup, to he run for annually ; and it was then intended to pass on 
from one to another, like the whip at Newmarket. This, however, was 
given up ; and it was agreed that an annual cup should be purchased by 
the society to be run for in November. 

For many years the pedigrees of the most celebrated greyhounds 
have been recorded with as much care as the best bred horses upon the 
turf. TUs pxsf^nated with an ancestor of the present Lord Oxford’s (the 
late Gdonh! Thornton), and Major Topham. Czarina, Jupiter, Claret, 
Snowball, Miller, Schoolboy, and Major were the property of the two last- 
mentioned sportsmen, and are entitled to some little notice. Czarina, 
bred by Lord Orford, and purchased after his lordship’s decease by Colo- 
nel Thornton, with a view of improving the breed at Thornviile Royal, 
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completely answered the purpose. She was the clam of Claret and youngs 
Czarina, both of whom challenged all Yorkshire, and won their matches. 
This bitch showed no signs of having any progeny until she had completed 
her thirteenth year, when she produced eight whelps by J upiter, all of 
whom lived, and turned out most worthy scions of a dam who had won 
forty-seven matches, without ever having been beaten. Snowball and 
Major, two own brothers, by Claret out of a favourite bitch of Major 
Topham’s, proved themselves superior dogs; Snowball won four cups 
(couples), and upwards of thirty matches, at Malton and upon the York- 
shire Wolds. He also beat the Scotch champion, Schoolboy, bred by 
Sir Charles Banbury, and won a great number of matches at Newmarket. 
The Miller, who at nine months old was so heavy, clumsy, and unprontis- 
ing, that no thoughts were entertained of ever bringing him into the field, 
proved the truth of the old adage, “ that a bad beginning often makes a 
good ending,” for he won seventy-four successive matches without having 
been once beaten. But we have not time or space to enumerate the prow- 
ess of the greyhounds of the present period or by gone clays ; suffice 
it to say that the breed has not degenerated, and that coursing is now os 
popular as it ever was ; and sincerely do wc hope to sec the time when 
every farmer, freed from the fetters that now encumber him by the with- 
drawal of that protection which lie had a right to expect would be continu- 
ed to native industry, will be enabled to keep his greyhounds and “his 
bit of blood,” and devote his leisure hours to that manly and exhilarat- 
ing sport — second alone to hunting — coursing. If hares are looked upon 
as enemies to the former, let the latter have at least the amusement and 
satisfaction of hunting them down. 

Among the most distinguished patrons of coursing may be mentioned 
the names of the late Duke of Gordon, I*ords Orford, Craven, and. 
Rivers, Sir H. P. Dudley, the present Lord Stradbroke, the late Colonel 
Thornton, and Major Topham. Lord Orford may literally he said to have 
possessed “ the ruling passion strong in death,” for on the morning that 
his lordship’s favourite bitch, Czarina, who had started forty-seven times 
and had always proved victorious, was matched in a heavy stake, the 
noble patient eluded the care of his medical adviser, and appeared on the 
course. The greyhounds were in the slips, the owner of Czarina was 
all anxiety : again was she successful ; but at the moment that this fresh 
honour was heaped upon her, her kind, though eccentric master, fell from 
his pony, and, pitching upon his head, was killed. The late Lord Rivers's 
kennels at Strathfieldsaye were the finest in England, and at one time his 
lordship carried off every prize : but breeding too much in-and-in, and 
looking for speed more than stoutness during the latter years of the noble 
lord’s life, his greyhounds often suffered defeat. 

There is an old saying, that handsome children seldom grow up beau- 
ties ; and this remark may be applied to greyhounds, for the raw-honed, 
lean, loose-made, and unseemly whelps in every joint, usually turn out the 
best-shaped dogs ; whereas those that after three or four months appear 
round and well-proportioned, are not worth bringing up, as they seldom 
were either useful or ornamental, swift or comely. It is also generally 
believed that the female funis out more speedy than the male. At two 
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years old the greyhound is full-grown, and ought to possess the following 
points : a fine skin, thin hair, long lean head, sharp nose, a full, clear eye, 
large eyelids, small ears, a long neck, broad breast, body not too long, 
back straight and square, with a rising in the middle, little belly, broad 
shoulders, round ribs, strong stern, a round foot with large clefts, and his 
fore-legs stroighter and shorter than his hinder. This prose description 
will be found quite to come up to the old poetical lines we have quoted 
at the commencement of this paper, and ‘which proves that sportsmen 
have; in every age, agreed as to the quality of the dog we have thus briefly 
alluded to. 

Coursing is one of the earliest of field sports in which we were ini- 
tiated — vve still keep up the editorial we — and never shall we forget the 
day when, mounted upon my pony M King Pepin,” we accompanied 

farmer H , a great lover of the leash, over the Southdown-hills to 

enjoy a day with his greyhounds. It was during the holidays that this, 
at least to me, important event took place ; need I say that I hardly closed 
my eyes during the previous night ? At daylight I started from my bed, 
looked out to see whether the morning was fair or frosty. Then with 
what haste did I deck myself out in my new corduroy breeches, my well- 
cleaned top-boots, my velveteen shooting-jacket ! and, after eating a hasty 
meal, rail down to the stable to see that my pony was well. There, to 
my great delight, I found the w T orthy farmer in attendance with Hero, 
Hector, Hebe, and Hellespont, and two or three other brace of as fine 
greyhounds as ever were seen. 

“ Good morning,” said the kind-hearted tiller of the soil. “ I'm 
happy to see you are not an idle, lazy lie-in-bed. We shall have glorious 
sport to-day.” 

After running this kind greeting, I led “ King Pepin” out, mounted 
him, and proceeded to the South Downs. With what delight did 1 wit- 
ness the first course. Never shall I forget the excitement — the gallop 
down the hills I now scarcely dare crawl along ; the fences I flew over, 
and which now I should crane at ! Even now I can conjure up to my 
mind’s eye that day: I see Hellespont and Hector dashing gallantly 
through brakes and bushes ; with what fire and resoluteness does the 
latter take a smuse after the timid hare ! See how poor puss turns and 
doubles, and evades her swift pursuer. Now Hellespont gives the Trojan 
the go-by, and draws the flock from the hare. A thicket is in view ; the 
hunted animal shortens her stride, and is about to make a sudden spring, 
when Hector strikes at her, and in a second he hUs secured his prey. 

Strange it is, that while all the ingenuity of man has been exercised 
in bringing the breed of greyhounds to the greatest perfection, so as to 
acquire speed, courage, and resolution, and every experiment has been 
tried to train and break-in the dogs, the hare, left to nature, continues to 
beat the greyhound single-handed. There are exceptions to every rule, 
and 1 well recollect upon one occasion the following circumstance taking 
place not far from Stoke, Sussex, the property of the Duke of Richmond, 

f present residence of Sir Horace Seymour : a brace of hares were 
ed by the finder exactly at the same moment, one taking to the right 
the other to the left of the valley underneath Bow-hill. The grey- 
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bounds happened to be a little wide of each other, and in consequence 
each dog only saw one hare. Away they went gallantly after their res- 
pective game, and the field of sportsmen separated, following their 
favourite dogs. After a beautiful course, or, strictly speaking, two courses, 
the hares running very strong, both Luatli and Loyal succeeded in killing 
their hares. 

Although deer stalking ought properly to have a place to itself, 
yet as the dogs used in this sport of sports differ but little from the Irish 
or Scotch greyhounds, we shall briefly allude to it in this chapter. 
Deer-stalking in the Highlands has been so admirably described by Scrope, 
that I shall merely say it requires the greatest caution, patience, 
and perseverance; “a quick heye and a (rood hobscrvation,” as th6 
thimble-riggers were wont to say, before the late Secretary of State 
for the Home Department annihilated their body ; add to these a first- 
rate “ Purdy” rifle, and a couple of Grampian deer-hounds, an intelligent 
forester, and in the forests of Athol, Marr, Ben Grunin, Gaulock, Glen- 
fiddich, and Corrichbah, you may have as fine ami exciting a day’s amuse- 
ment as is possible to be enjoyed by mortal man. It may here not be 
uninteresting to the novice to give a slight insight into the sport by laying 
before them a sketch of “ a day with the deer” in the noble forest of 
Glen. 

It was early in the morning of a bright October day that I was sum- 
moned by Duncan McAlister, to accompany him to a spot near the above- 
mentioned and far-famed forest. After some little delay a stag, attended 
by some does, was discovered by the aid of a glass at about a mile and a 
half distant ; and the trusty forester, crawling upon all fours, made me a 
sign to follow him. For a good half hour did I, in breathless silence, creep 
after my guide, until f approached within one hundred yards of the noble 
animal. With what anxiety did I look along my rifle-barrel ! with what 
a trepidating pulse did I pull the trigger ! and with what stillness did I 
await the result of my shot! Until Duncan, jumping up, unslipped two 
splendid deer-hounds, and laid them on the slot, exclaiming, in the broad- 
est Scotch dialect, that he never would cross the foaming torrent, that 
dashed from an eminence some little distance from where I stood. And 
true were the words of the forester : after a gallant run the wounded 
monarch of the woods fell a victim to the game and good training of Fang 
and Lutra ; and after being broke, was borne off in triumph upon lusty 
shoulders of McAlister, and my gillie, Geordie Cameron. 

The following account, which wc lately fell in with in the “ Inver- 
ness Courier,” will point out the “ wide awake” propensities of the red 
deer. These animals, says our authority, are uncommonly sagacious, and 
seem to employ the whole of their sagacify in inventing and adopting 
plans of self-preservation. Wherever a red deer is found, if his seat bo 
carefully examined it will appear that it possesses a more commanding 
view than any other part of the surrounding scenciy. If a deer travels 
in snow to his form, he gazes at and watches his own track with the great- 
est anxiety. If the wind blows from the direction of his pursuers, he will 
smell them at several miles’ distance. If any of them are in a state of 
perspiration — no unlikely an event in a hot day in September — he will 
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detect them much further. It must have been frequently observed that 
almost every herd of red deer carries a young’ one aloug with it. 
The young one is the sentinel. He is placed on an eminence to watch, 
while the others browse beneath ; and if he attempts to quit Ins post, the 
•tags pursue and butt him with their horns until he resumes his watch. 
When the leading stag is perplexed with baffling winds, he works up 
the herd to a pitch of terror in a peculiar manner. He leaps from his 
form as if in extreme fright, scampers off, but soon returns, followed by 
the others. After a little, when no danger is apparent, they begin to 
browse, and the stag suddenly repeats his ruse . In this manner he con- 
vinces the herd that some danger threatens, and they all become watchful 
gs so many lynxes. They also adopt this system iu instructing their 
young. There is a perpendicular rock above the village Bhieldaig, on the 
ftummit of which a stag selected his form. He lay with his flank towards 
the precipice, and commanded a view of the surrounding country, and did 
not seem in the least degree alarmed at the approach of the shepherd or 
his boy, or even the cutter-men; but if the gamekeeper entered the 
ground, he bounded away directly. 

Sporting Review . 


HORSE CAUSES. 

Ne quid falsi dicere audeat, ne quid veri non audeut.— CfcfiKO. 

While gentlemen of the law with good reason denounce “horse 
causes” for their notorious disregard of truth and confliction of evidence, 
veterinary surgeons are not without reason for feeling dissatisfied at the 
lack of knowledge pounsel are apt to betray on horse concerns in ge- 
neral. It is quite proverbial how little “ doctors, parsons, and lawyers, 
know about horses;” on occasions, however, where actions at law come 
to be brought involving points altogether veterinary in their character, and 
dependent upon their issue mainly upon the shewing of advocates whose 
business it is to sift and explain these points, we do think that the func- 
tionaries of the law are in duty bound to enter court prepared for their 
work. It is all very well jokingly to talk about w the glorious uncertain- 
ty of the law but to a man who is impelled into its meshes through a 
conviction of the soundness and justice of his cause, what can be more 
gullmgith&n to find himself vanquished, not so much by the audacious and 
{mitigate character of the evidence opposed to him — for that is very apt 
to over-ride and defeat its own object — as by the lamentable want of know- 
UJge of the true bearings of the case manifested by his legal representa- 
tives ? Disappointed and vexed at the result, he leaves the court of law 
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muttering t a himself — “ 1 had gained more had I pleaded my own cause 
than by committing it to hands so superficially informed, so one-sidedly 
prepared on the subject. 

The foregoing observations, suggested to us by the perusal of former 
horse-causes, have been revived in our mind by the one of Collins v. Rod- 
way, an account of which appears in our Number for the present month — 
a trial involving decision upon a point of vast importance to the veterinary 
world, and one of which, for that reason, we have been at some pains to 
get the particulars. Nothing could be more masterly, a more clever aud 
complete exposition of the law of the case, than Mr Jervis’s “ apprehension” 
that his Lordship (the Judge) would tell the jury, the question for their 
consideration was “ Did Mr Rodway, in performing his duty as a farrier, 
bring to the performance of that duty, not by himself, for he is not the 
working hand who did it, hut hy the man who. did the business for him — * 
did he bring to bear competent skill and reasonable care in the perfor- 
mance of that duty ?” Having done this, however, and made the most of 
his strong point of the law of the case, how little afterwards was he 
prepared to make of the veterinary part of the case'! — “If he did,” 
continues Mr Jervis, “ from the mere accident which may arise from the 
necessary liability of a nail to turn, from, perhaps, the uneasy way of a 
horse standing, which may cause the accident, or other circumstances” — 
if he did, “from mere accident,” prick the horse’s foot, “ for that Mr 
Rodway is not liable.” Now this ••mere accident” Mr Jervis might 
have proceeded to inform the jury was, from a variety of circumstances 
over which the smith had no control, so liable to happen , that the wonder 
was horses were not pricked a great deal oftener than they are ; and 
further, that if veterinary surgeons or farriers are to be made liable for 
the consequences every time a horse is pricked, the sooner they shut up 
their forges the better. In cases of thin, weak, brittle, or defective 
crusts, of fleshiness of foot, of splitting of the point of the nail or aver- 
sion of it from its course by unnatural toughness or hardness of horn, of 
bending of the nail in the driving or while it is being clinched up, or else 
of some sudden start from fright or other cause the horse gives while be- 
ing shod — we repeat, the cases in which failure may happen, in the hands 
of the best and most careful workman, being so various and many, the 
only wonder is that the accident of pricking is not a great deal more fre- 
quent than we fiiid it to be. And if, we repeat, shoers of horses are to 
have actions at law brought against them every time an accident of the kind 
happens, the sooner veterinary surgeons and farriers form themselves into 
“societies protective” against such persecution the better. No pro- 
prietor of a forge can see a horse pricked by his men without feelings of 
vexation at the occurrence, hardly less in amount than any annoyance or 
disappointment the owner of the horse may experience ; added to which, 
no doubt, he would feel every inclination to amend the grievance s at the 
same time, neither he nor his man can or ought to have blame imputed to 
him, seeing that the accident is one which no skill or foresight would have 
prevented. 

Since the above was written we have received the following remarks 
on the case in question — of Collins v. Rodway — from a gentleman who 
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was present in court during the whole of the proceedings ; and, ex- 
cellent as they are, we gladly insert them as a corollary to oar own com- 
ments : 

In remarking on the trial of Collins"?;. Rodway, it is not a profes- 
sional province to inqure into the equity or correctness of the points of 
law, nor of the soundness of the views of the Judge in the summing up, 
touching the mere law view of the case ; but it certainly is within pro- 
fessional province to remark upon any circumstance which may bear 
directly on professional points; and in the course of the trial it was 
elicited that the veterinary surgeon, as such, does not stand very high 
either as to respectability or scientific knowledge, in the estimation of the 
gentlemen learned in the law. • It is certainly not a subject for gratulation 
when scientific knowledge, which belongs to, and can only be given by, 
the veterinary surgeon, is, sought to be obtained from mere shoeing 
smiths*, or their apprentices : but even this is better than pursuing the 
same course with men of other trades or pursuits, altogether dissimilar. It 
may be urged that gentlemen at the bar are only pursuing the course 
for which they are employed ; hut this only palliates the impropriety ; it 
does not remove it. What would be said if, in an action which involved 
injury to the foot of a man, and which arose from a presumed unfitness of 
a shoe or boot;, we were endeavouring to ascertain the nature of the injury, 
its kind, duration, or symptoms, from a mere handicraft shoemaker or 
tailor ? W r ould not such a course be scouted as the grossest impropriety ? 
Yet, such was the course followed throughout this trial, and, indeed, 
is but too generally followed in what are called “ horse causes This, 
bad enough from the bar, was, in the present instance, made worse by the 
palpable manner in which the Judge, in the summing up, laid great stress 
upon the evidence of such men ; and it was only by the more correct view 
which the Jury took of the real merits of the case which prevented the 
establishment of a precedent of the utmost importance to all those who 
may have shoeing establishments ; for, let it but once appear that the shoe- 
ing of a horse may be made a pretext for an attempt to gain a sum in the 
form of damages — or what is more likely to occur, and which did occur 
in an instance but a short time since, of extorting a sum in the shape of 
compromise — and there will arise plenty of attornies ready to undertake 
such causes for the sake of the costs, however unclean they may be, and 
plenty of sharpers ready to try the game in the form of intimidation : for, 
how few men are there who have inclination, even if they have the means, 
of standing litigation, which must assuredly, in the event of successful de- 
fence, entail very serious loss, not only of money, but of still more valua- 


* Mr ■ ' sworn and examined by Mr Humfrey. 

Q. You are a veterinary surgeon ? 

A. I do practice, but I am not a member of the College. 
Q. You art non t the worse for that . You are a farrier ? 
Yes. 

You know how to shoe a horse, I suppose ? 

< A, Yes, I expect I do. 
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We time ; to say nothing of the injury it would do to the individual's 
business generally by the slur thus cast upon his capability. 

Whatever may be the cause which has produced this feeling against 
the scientific acquirements and respectability of the veterinary surgeon, its 
truth as affecting the body generally is but too often shewn, and it seems 
as if a fatality was hanging over the veterinary art ; for no sooner has a 
step been gained towards placing it in a better position, than a series of 
discords spring up, marring any good previously gained. The dissensions 
which have of late been so rife can only have a tendency towards its in- 
crease : how, or by what means, the unfortunate position in which the 
profession now stands is to be raised to a better, need not be entered 
upon ; but the first step, and without it all attempts will be in vain, is 
that of union and good fellowship amongst its members ; and it certainly 
would be an important step if a Mutual Protection Association could be 
brought to bear. 

How # much soever Mr Rod way may he considered to be defending 
his own intention by carrying this action into court, still great praise 
due to him for the manner in which it has been so successfully defended ; 
and we must also thank a Jury who could take so fair a view of the real 
merits of the question, as to give a verdict in opposition to the tendency 
of the summing up of the Judge. 

Veterinarian, 


COURT OF EXCHEQUER, GUILDHALL. 

Monday , December 15, 1845, 

Before Lord Chief Baron Pollock and a Common Jury. 

COLLINS «. RODWAY. 

Mr Ilumfrey, Q. and Mr James for the plaintiff; Mr Jervis, 
Q. C., and Mr Merewether conducted the defence. 

This was an action brought to recover compensation in damages 
against the defendant, for negligence and unskilfulness in the shoeing two 
horses. 

The plaintiff, who is an articled lawyer's clerk kept or pretended to 
keep two ponies, which were sent to a forge carried on by the defendant 
for the purpose of shoeing horses with a shoe for which he has taken out 
a patent. From the evidence on the plaintiff’s side it appears that the 
facts of the case were as follows : — 

A grey pony-mare was sent to he shod on the 16th Jdly, in the 
evening, after working hours, and was shod by the particular desire of the 
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plaintiff s father; that on the 17th she was driven in gig with two men in 
it to Barnet ; and it was with great reluctance admitted that for three 
miles she went sound. Nothing was said about her lameness to the 
parties who had shod her until the 21st. On the 20th, however, the 
shoes were takeu off by an apprentice-boy to a man named Beck, a rival 
farrier. After tbc feet had been cut about and poulticed, the pony was 
re-shod by Beck on the 26th, and afterwards worked. It appeared that 
subsequently she had been turned out for nine weeks, and was said to have 
been lame during the whole of this time ; but no evidence was produced 
sufficient to prove this. 

The other, a black entire pony, was sent to be shod on the 18th, the 
day after the grey was stated to have been found so injured by the shoeing. 
On the 21st the shoes were taken off by the farrier. Beck, and. blood was 
said to follow the withdrawal of two of the nails. It was admitted that 
this pony’s feet were very thin and bad, and that the action was very high. 
What was done to this pony did not appear, only that he had tysen under 
the care of Mr Field, but for what cause was not shewn, that gentleman 
not being called on to prove the nature of the malady for which, or at 
what period, he was placed under his care ; and that lie was sold for a 
small sum at Alridge’s Repository some time in October. 

It also appeared, that on the 21st July the plaintiff wrote to the de- 
fendant, stating that the ponies had both been lamed by the carelessness 
of the workmen in his employ, and that he should send them to he sold 
liy auction immediately, and enter an action against (the-defendant) for 
the difference of value; but at the same time droppinga hint that a com- 
promise might be better than exposure in a court of law : this not being 
acceded to, a writ of action was issued on the 27th, just ten days after 
the first pony had been shod. 

A large number of witnesses were called in support of these charges, 
hut amongst them not one veterinary surgeon or any one competent to 
give any proper information as to the nature of the injury or of the parts 
injured. 

The allegation that the patent shoe was one likely to produce lame- 
ness by its application was, during the course of the trial, withdrawn 
by the plan tiff’s counsel. 

For the defence, it was contended that the ponies were not lamed by 
unskilful shoeing ; that one was lame tafore it was shod, and the other 
was not lamed by the shoeing, but the lameness arose from other causes. 

Mr Jervis, in the course of a very able speech (for the defence), 
put the real question in a very plain manner : — 

“ Now, gentlemen, in that state of things, I apprehend Iris lordship 
will tell you that there arc two questions which will arise ; in fact, one 
question only before we come to another part of the case, in the event of 
your deciding that against me, and that is this — Did Mr Rod way, in per- 
forming tills doty as a farrier, bring to the performance of that duty — not 
l?y himself, for ho is not the working hand who did it, hut by the man 
who did the business for him — did he bring to bear competent skill and 
reasonable ear* in the performance of that duty? If lie did from the 

accident which may arise from the necessary liability of a nail to 
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turn, from, perhaps, the uneasy way of a horse standing which may cause 
the accident, or other circumstances — for that Mr Rod way is not liable; 
I say, he is bound to bring- competent skill and reasonable care to bear, 
and thrfl in the discharge of his duty, if he brings competent skill and rea- 
sonable care in proportion, the accident not being occasioned by his ig- 
norance nor neglect, 1 apprehend that if that be so, the defendant will be 
entitled to your verdict. 

“ Now, gentlemen, first of all the question will he, Is there in the 
peculiar formation of this shoe any thing which would have caused an 
injury for which Mr Rodway would have been answerable? My answer 
to that is this, that the plaintiff knowingly took the horse to a shoer who 
used the parent shoe ; he went to have the patent shoe applied ; that 
patent shoe was at his selection to be used, and therefore that alone would 
dispose of that part of the objection. 

“In trying this case, gentleinpn, it is not a case against Mr Rod way 
only — it is not a case against every farrier only throughout the whole 
kingdom, if by accident a horse is picked — but it is an action against every 
tradesman who carried on business requiring skill ; for, if applying rea- 
sonable skill you arc to be liable in such a matter as this, I should like to 
see the position of n man who charges four shillings for shoeing a horse. 
Is he to be liable for the whole value of the horse, and fixed of the value 
of the horse ? Really this is carrying the proposition too far — a proposi- 
tion which, I trust, you will not adopt. Hut if you should adopt it, I do 
hope and trust you will think that very small damages will be a satisfac- 
tion ; but I believe that you will he of opinion that there was no want of 
skill in the matter, and that the defendant is entitled to your verdict.” 

Witnesses were then called in support of the defence. 

And the Lord Chief Baron, in along and critical summing up, made 
some remarks on the points of law affecting the matter in dispute : — 

“ This is an action brought against the defendant, who is a farrier, 
for unskilfulness in the shoeing of one and the other of tl»e*e animals. 
Now, there are two counts in the declaration, and we have? been trying, in 
fact, two causes, for each of those is a separate cause ; and when you 
comq to give your verdict, you will have to separate the one from the 
other, unless you should find a verdict altogether for the plaintiff upon all 
the counts, or altogether for the defendant. 

“ Now, gentlemen, the only rule of law that I feel it necessary to 
lay down upon the subject of right of action in this case is this, — that, if 
this operation has been performed unskilfully and improperly, no doubt 
the defendant is liable to the plaintiff for any mischief that may have re- 
sulted from such unskiifuiness ; but he is liable only to the extent to 
which mischief has been produced. 

“ Gentlemen, the ride I take to be this — that a person employed 
for any purpose must bring to the subject matter a reasonable skill 
and fitness, and he must exercise that reasonable skill and fitness 
with due and proper care. If he be deficient in the requisite skii- 
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fulness, and in consequence of that the operation is performed in a 
bad and bungling manner, or if, having the requisite skilfulness, he fails 
it to bring it to act, he is liable for any mischief that results from that ; 
but I need hardly tell you that, an operation of this sort cannot#*e con- 
sidered in the light of an insurance. If you apply to a surgeon or a 
medical man to cure you of any disorder, he is liable if there is any want 
of skill or proper carej and I observed, that one of you, gentlemen, 
asked whether pricking a horse was a frequent accident. I think the 
answer to that immediate question was, that it was not, at all events, very 
infrequent ; still that it may happen without any great degree of unskil- 
fulness attaching to it. The operation must resemble that of shaving. 
If a man undertakes to shave another, he would not be responsible for 
every abrasion of the skin that the barber might make: it requites a 
degree of skilfulness and care, and it might be hardly possible to operate 
upon a certain person without something of that sort taking place ; and 
although an accident may happen, suoli as in this case, it may be that the 
foot* of a horse was in such a state that it would be difficult to perform 
the operation of shoeing. Whenever that is the case, you would naturally 
expect some information given that there were those defects and difficul- 
ties, so that the farrier might he made acquainted of the risk he was ex- 
posing himself to. You will, therefore, have to judge whether you think 
there was any want of skill in the operation of shoeing these horses. I 
own it appears to me that I think it Ls impossible to doubt as to the fact 
that there was an actual pricking. 

“ With respect to the man’s skill, he may have done it on this occa- 
sion, they coming upon him at night to insist upon the job being done 
at an irregular hour, he may have done it badly — that was partly suggest- 
ed at one time. Gentlemen, I must say it appears to me, as a question of 
law, that that is no excuse. If you^go to any place, and call in a surgeon 
or a farrier, or any person to perform any operation — if the time is incon- 
venient, and if the light be not sufficient, and if the occasion he not suit- 
able — ]) e is bound to say, 4 1 will not do it.’ If he does it, unless, 
indeed, he distinctly and explicitly says, ‘I do it at your urgent request, 
but 1 will not he responsible for the consequences.’ Nothing of that sort 
appears to hare come from him. On the contrary, though there may have 
been a remonstrance that the man came too late, yet it w r as done. 1| ap- 
pears to me, in point of law, that if a person called upon at an unseason- 
able time, if he undertakes to do it without declaring he would not be 
responsible, he undertakes to do it with the same responsibility as he 
would do at any proper time. 

“ Now, with respect to the evidence that the mischief could not have 
continued down to the month of November, I do not think that that af- 
fects the question of the verdict, unless you think it shews that no pricking 
at all had dtme any mischief. The tendency of that evidence is to shew 
that tile- cause of the lameness, from J uly to November, was either from 
some firther cause totally different, or that there was some other misma- 

> * ' Verdict for the defendant on both counts. 
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EXCHEQUER. 

Monday , January 12, 1846 (Sittings in Banco, ) 

[From u The Sun.”] 

Collins v . Rodway. 

This was an action on the case brought by the plaintiff, who was 
an attorney’s clerk, to recover damages from the defendant for injuries done 
to a couple of horses while they were entrusted to the defendant for being 
shod. The case was tried before the Lord Chief Baron at the recent 
sittings, when evidence was adduced on the part of the plaintiff to prove 
that defendant had been guilty of gross negligence in shoeing two valuable 
horses* of the plaintiff, and that considerable injury was inflicted upon the 
horses by such want of care and attention. Nevertheless, the Jury found 
a verdict for the defendant, and Mr Humfrey now moved for a rule nisi 
to shew cause why the verdict being against evidence should not be set 
aside, and a new trial bad. Their lordships, however, all concurred in the 
opinion that the verdict Mas not at variance with the evidence, in so far as 
some of the witnesses protested that the injuries did not arise from a want 
of care and attention in the shoeing, but rather from a disease of long 
standing, from which they had been suffering before they came into the 
possession of the defendant. 

• The rule w'as therefore refused. 

Veterinarian. 


THE RACING SEASON. 

BY CRAVEN, 

The winter of ’46 and ’4? — unless the latter portion of it shall bring 
better things than we have any right to hope for — will have furnished as 
unsatisfactory results in all our hunting districts as the annals of the mo- 
dern chase can parallel. The sport has every where as yet been short, 
and very generally undecisive. To be sure there have been some clippers 
here and there; but a few swallou's don’t make summer, neither a few 
bursts a hunting winter. There have, indeed, been a great many “ brilli- 
ant runs” in the newspapers ; but ‘that’s “ another pair of shoes.” It 
may be asked, what has this peroration to do with the thesis of my paper ; 
and I should find it difficult to give any reason, save that perhaps the 

* These “ valuable horses” were shewn in the course of the trial to be two 
ponies worth together less than £20, one costing £8 or £9, and the other was offer- 
ed for sale for £10. 
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household logic was “ in my mind's eye” which lays the “ flattering unc- 
tion” to our souls — “ The worse luck now, the better next time.” This 
other time, there are grounds for believing, may he the three latter quar- 
ters of this year of grace ; its luck, the fruits of the turf. A considerable 
proportion of the influential stakes and races close their nominations on 
new-year’s day annually. On their last anniversary one of the most goodly 
catalogues was published that has yet seen the light, on a similar subject. 
Moreover, the public money given as additions to several of the great 
cups and handicaps is of an amouut hitherto unknown. The prosperity 
of racing, in short— if that noble national pastime be judiciously dealt 
with — is upon a footing to which it never previously has attained. 

The subjoined remarks I wrote upon the appearance of the first ca- 
lendar for the year ; and they may appropriately be introduced here. The 
date was the commencement of the third week in January. 

“ The great increase in the funds applicable to the purposes of racing 
will bring about these practical results — independent of a vast amount of 
miscellaneous accessories — we shall have more meetings, and more horses 
to run at them. Now, as the season is already pretty well engaged, and 
extends to the remotest limits of the autumn, all that remains for it will 
he to begin earlier. Indeed, it does so already *, and the manner in which 
the forces take the field at the commencement of the campaign is worth 
a slight notice at the present moment. Is the system of training the race- 
horse for the work now required of him convenient or consistent ? This 
is a question that all who venture their money in backing animals should 
carefully consider. Should the condition of an animal on whose form 
large sums arc depending be wholly contingent upon such a piece of pure 
chance-medley as an open winter in a climate like this ? Last year three- 
fourths of the stock named for the stakes w hich closed on new-year’s day 
were fit to run at the time of their nomination : in what state are the 
most precocious of the training stabies just now ? I only know one esta- 
blishment of the kind in which provision is made for keeping horses in 
w ork independent of the weather, and that is at Lord Exeter’s Lodge, at 
Newmarket, where there is a very picturesque covered ride, but of too 
limited space to he of any practical utility. One of Lord Exeter's train- 
ers, indeed, told me it did his horses more harm than good ; for, from its 
shape — a long oval, it taught them to shorten their stride. I understand 
that Isaac Day has something of the same sort, but still more confined, at 
North-leach. This will, no doubt, be speedily reformed. It will soon be 
discovered that a covered ride will pay as well as a covered rope-walk : 
demand, in this country, is certain to ensure supply. But here the pre- 
mium for the backers of fields will net stop . Every day affords extended 
facilities <|6r moving horses by railway, which enables trainers to bring 
them to the place of action, at the last moment, and fit to strip for their 
engagements, in lieu of taking their work for several days exposed to pub- 
lic canvass, not to say many a worse contingency. To a great degree 
this is the present position of those who make the moves in the great 
game of the turf. It is now competent for them to pop upon 4 a blot,’ as 
a hawk stoops upon a pigeon. Horses were, last season, summoned from 
their quarters by electric telegraph, w hen it was known, at the eleventh 
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hour, that the fields opposed to them would be weak. But our public 
cannot guard against such chances as these : what, then, must be their 
course ? 

« We are now getting fast on towards the first month of spring, and 
hwdly a race-horse in Great Britain, probably, has gone farther than a 
walk on his straw bed would allow. There was, indeed, a little week or 
so verging into open weather, in which some of the w//m-industrious may 
have stolen a march, or a canter ; hut all was soon closed again to their 
hopes. We cannot, therefore, expect to see horses at the post for their 
early engagements in any advanced state of preparation. Some stable will 
be more generally fit than others, because they may be better situated and 
better managed ; but, as a rule, horses will he brought out short of work. 
Now, then, experience and science must he the resources of the betting* 
man who would have a pull of his neighbour. He will be very careful 
how he allows aged animals, gross feeders, or naturally inclined to make 
flesh fast, to be losers for him. These require no end of sweating and 
quick work, and not only that, but a long course of it. These cannot, 
this year — at least early in it — come out on terms with animals of light 
frames and delicate constitutions. The effect of form upon a race-horse’s 
performances it cannot be necessary here to dilate upon. The contri- 
vances for preparing it are not so generally understood. Two seasons 
back, it will he remembered how invincible the Goodwood stable was at 
the early meetings — Northampton, Croxton Park, and Bath were the are- 
nas of its glory. It was frosty to a very late period in the winter of 1845. 
In consequence of a portion of his exercise-ground lying very favourably, 
Kent M as enabled to keep his ‘ string’ going when every other trainer had 
his ‘ tied up.’ To keep his ground in perfect order, he used to cover it 
over with straw at night, and remove the layer when his horses were gal- 
loped in the morning. In this he was greatly assisted by the effect of the 
strong sunshine which prevailed during the day, while the freezing was 
confined to the night. This year it has been vice versd , and it is ‘ no go* 
at Goodwood. Your ploughed gallop is ‘ a weak invention they say it 
enabled the Queen of Trumps to win the St. Leger ; but I have little 
doubt it has helped many another good nag to throw away a chance.” 

Casting forward to the summer sport, the first point d'appui is the 
Derby — such a Derby as regards its probable matdriel as we have not yet 
had experience of. A positive multitude of horses may be said to be in 
training for it ; at least they are appointed to their respective quarters, 
and will be applicable, should it be expedient to use them. So far the 
betting on that most popular of all schemes for speculation has not been 
of much account : the traffic at Tattersall’s has found its nay into new 
channels. There are now the Great Metropolitan Stakes, the Chester 
Cup, and several other races at the opening of the season, to divide the 
capital with the Great Surrey venture. The whole economy and market 
of the turf, in fact, is vastly extended. The Book Calendar for every 
year will henceforth be in two volumes ; and, as the proprietors announce, 
“the Sheet Calendar will be published throughout the year more frequent- 
ly than hitherto.” Newmarket will, perhaps, remain, as refers to posi- 
tion, in statu quo — that is to say, where it is and has been for some sea* 
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sons. More racing there is not desirable : it would tend to enfeeble other 
meetings, and to crowd its own inconveniently. At the regal course, 
Ascot, we may anticipate a more brilliant tryst than that of ’46. There 
sport, however, is certainly not the first consideration ; for, except the Cup, 
it is not the fashion to befc much on any of its issues. And what of g|i- 
lant Goodwood ? So far as the calendar may be a criterion, its days of 
glory are far from numbered. For some more seasons, at all events, its 
great stakes are appropriately filled ; and, come the worst, the progress of 
the popularity of racing will ensure it no small Mat . York is just re- 
turning to its pristine estate, and promises to be at least a generous rival 
of Doncaster, if not a dangerous one. And Doncaster — it must go on 
and prosper. The Leger is the best got-up betting race, for the time it 
is in the market, of any turf contrivance extant. It picks your pocket 
with all the adroitness and gentlemanly tact of a Barrington. You feel 
you must be done, because the Leger is almost universally a foregone 
conclusion, as far as relates to the betting lots. But nevertheless you 
wager : you go to the rooms, and are satisfied there is an out-and-out 
piece of sharp practice on the carpet ; but you call your main. You may 
have luck, as they have sometimes who throw at hazard, hut the apres 
will beat Fortune ; and in racing, particularly in the north country, the 
stables stand in place of the tables. Thus it will be seen, the subject of 
this our notice will apparently not be deficient in zest. There will be 
excitement enough for the most fastidious ; tills, too, independent, in a 
great degree, of that new racing sauce piquante — the handicap. I have 
not alluded to the places of sport made famous by that modern inventions 
of the enemy. The favour this system has acquired is, however, by no 
means of the ministered to in a proper fashion. And here, on the thres- 
hold of the season, I beseech the consideration of all the true friends of 
the turf to the method of its administration. Why is it anonymously got 
up ? Why is it — past all peradvenfture — wretchedly got up, if not more 
infamously ? I have not space or inclination to go into the details of the 
handicap, the weights for which have lately made their appearance. That 
they are “ quite athwart all decorum,” any body with an eye to read, or 
an ear to hear the way the penalties are dealt out, must perceive. The 
time has come when the character and prosperity of the turf require that 
among its other efficient functionaries it should be supplied with public 
h&ndicappers of known experience and integrity. 

Sporting Review for February . 
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“ Sacra recognosces Annalibus er&ta priscis ; 

Et quo sit merito quaeque notata dies. 

Invenies illic et festa doraestica vobis, 

Saepe tibi pater est scepc legendus avus.” 

Ovid . Fast. lib. I. v. 7. 

During the republic it was the practice of the Roman magistrates 
and rulers to court the suffrages of the citizens by the frequent exhibition 
of shows ; it was the interest of the emperors to pacify and keep in sub- 
jection, by the same means, a people avowedly desiring nothing but bread 
and the public spectacles. The wealth of a conquered world enabled the 
imperial depots to gratify this propensity on the most magnificent scale ; 
and their subjects, therefore, had probably in exchange for their loss of 
liberty a greater share of festivals, exhibitions, and holidays, than any 
nation that ever existed. Truly they had sold their birth-right for a mess 
of pottage. They wanted, indeed, the regular sabbath of the Hebrews, 
but that deficiency had been supplied even from the times of Nuina, by 
the division of their year, as noted upon the calendar, into days termed 
fasti and nefasti , in which the destination of each, either to labour or to 
the performance of religious sacrifices and solemnities, was permanently 
appointed. Additions to this list were constantly made by the pontiffs, in 
whose custody was deposited the sacred calendar, and who derived an im- 
portant authority from the power thus vested in them ; since, by declar- 
ing a day to be lucky or unlucky they became, in some sort, the directors 
of public affairs, and arbiters of the Roman destiny. Such was the sup- 
perstition of the people, and so strictly was the observance of these ponti- 
fical decrees enjoined, that, besides a considerable fine, an expiatory 
sacrifice was imposed upon those who even through inattention had worked 
upon a holiday. To da so designedly and contumaciously was an irre- 
missible offence. 

It is worthy of remark, as illustrating the general nature of human 
beings in a social and civilized state, that so far from their evincing any 
tendency to idleness and inactivity, their inclinations, under thejpflueoce 
of covetousness, ambition, or the more laudable impulses of inherent 
industry, dispose them to such unremitting exertions, that all legislators 
and founders of religion have been forced to establish regular holidays, 
and to compel their observance, not only by the sanctions of devotion* 
but by visiting their infraction with severe pains and penalties. To ad- 
just the fitting balance between the days of labour and repose is no easy 
matter, since it must depend not only on the nature and extent of the 
toil to which the people are habitually subjected, but on climate, degrees 
of civilization, and other collateral circumstances : so that the regulations 
fit for one country may he very improper for another. From the books 
that remain to us of Ovid's Fasti, as well as from other sources, we shall 
have no difficulty in deciding that the holidays prescribed in the Roman 
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calendar were by far too numerous, and must have been detrimental to 
the best interests of the state. Their own religion was by no means 
deficient in festivals : in adopting the deities of the conquered nations 
they imported a new series of holidays. Reverence for their ancestors 
prompted them to observe many private commemorations, in which all 
pursuits of business were suspended : superstition prevented them from 
engaging in any undertaking on those days, which, being marked black 
in the calendar, were deemed unlucky ; in time t)f war a tw 7 elvemouth 
rarely elapsed without a public triumph, which w r as always a period of 
public idleness ; and thus a considerable portion of every year was con- 
sumed in religious ceremonies, or general and domestic festivals — a suspen- 
sion of the people's labours, which was probably of little advantage to 
their morals, and must have been unquestionably injurious to their 
interests. 

At a very early period we find the games of the Romans regulated 
with great order and method. Under the republic tlie consults and pre- 
tors presided over the Circensian, Apollinarian, and Secular Games ; the 
plebeian ediles, had the direction of the Plebeian Games ; the curule 
ediles, or the pretor, superintended the festivals dedicated to Jupiter, 
Ceres, Apollo, Cjrbele, and the other chief gods. These latter celebra- 
tions, which continued during three days, were originally termed Ludi 
Magni ; but upon the term being extended to four days by a decree of the 
senate, they took the name of Ludi Maximi. Games w r erc instituted by 
the Romans, not only in honour of the celestial deities of all nations, but 
even to propitiate those who presided over the infernal regions ; while the 
Fcralin wuis a festival established in honour of deceased mortals. Tims 
were heaven, Tartatus, and the grave, all laid under contribution for holi- 
days, by a religion which may be literally termed jovial, whether in the 
ancient or modern acceptation of that word. The Peralta continued for 
eleven days, during which the presents were carried to the graves of the 
dead, whose manes , it was universally believed, came and hovered, over 
their tombs, and fested upon the provisions which had been placed there 
by the hand of piety and affection. It was also believed that during this 
period they enjoyed rest and liberty, and a suspension from their punish- 
ment in the infernal regions. 

The Scenic Games adopted from those of Greece, consisted of trage- 
dies, comedies, and satires, represented at the theatre in houour of 
Bacchus, Venus, and Apollo. To render these exhibitions more attrac- 
" tivc to the common people, they were accompanied by rope-dancing, 
tumbling, and similar performances. Afterwards were introduced the 
pantomimes and buffoons, to which the Romans, like the degenerate 
Greeks, became so passionately attached, when the public taste and 
manners become equally corrupt, that they superseded the more 
regular djf^ma* There was no fixed time for these exhibitions,, any more 
than f priaoee araphithentrical shows which were given by the consuls and 
empetfbgft' to acquire popularity, and which consisted in the combats of 
mei^and animals. So numerous, however, were the games of stated 
occhtt^Kce, that we can do no more than briefly recapitulate the names of 
the most celebrated. 
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The Actian Games, consecrated to Apollo in commemoration of the 
victory of Augustus over Mark Antony at Actium, were held every third 
or fifth year with great pomp in the Roman stadium, and consisted of 
gymnastic sports, musical competitions, and horse-racing. In the reign 
of Tiberius were established the Lucli Augustales, in honour of Augustus, 
the first representation of which was disturbed by the breaking out of the 
quarrel between the comedians and the buffoons, were rival factions so 
often subsequently embroiled the theatrical representations. Livia esta- 
blished, in honour of the same emperor, the Palatine Games, to which the 
Romans were perhaps more indebted than to any other, since their cele- 
bration afforded an opportunity for the destruction of the monster Caligula. 
The Certamina Neronia were literary competitions established by the 
tyrant from whom they were named, who affected to be a patron as well 
as an adept in all the liberal arts. Among other prizes there was one for 
music, by which we are to understand poetry, since we arc expressly told 
by Suetonius that Nero himself won the crown of poetry and eloquence, 
none of his antagonists, probably, choosing to surpass so formidable an 
antagonist. Games upon various models were also founded in commemo- 
ration of Commodus, Adrian, Antoninus, and many other illustrious and 
infamous individuals ; while all the leading and many of the subordi- 
nate deities in the mythological army of the pagans were honoured, at 
stated periods, by festivals and sacrifices so that one almost wonders 
how the people could snatch sufficient time from the great business of 
pleasure and the public shows, to attend to the diurnal cares and pursuits 
of life. 

Besides these numerous festivities — for, though many of them pro- 
fessed to be religious ceremonies, they were essentially merry-makings and 
revels — there were the Secular Gaines, revived by Augustus, and cele- 
brated only once in a hundred years. Every thing appertaining to these 
games was calculated to impress the superstitious mind with deep and 
solemn reverence. From the long interval between the celebrations, none 
could have seen them before, none could ever hope to behold them again. 
Slaves and strangers were excluded from any participation in this great 
national festival ; the mystic sacrifices to Pluto and Proserpine, to the 
Fates and to the earth, were performed at night on the hanks of the 
Tiber; the Campus Martius, which was illuminated with innumerable 
lamps and torches, resounded with music and dancing, and the temples 
with the choral hymns of youths and virgins imploring the gods to pre- 
serve the virtue, felicity, and the empire of the Roman people.* While 
these supplications were tendered, the statues of the deities were placed 
on cushions, when they were served with the most exquisite dainties. 
During the three days of the festival three different pieces of music? were 
performed, the scene being changed as well as the form of the entertain- 
ment. On the first the people assembled in the Campus Martius ; on the 
second in the Capitol ; the third upon Mount Palatine. A full and beau- 

* When the popish jubilees, the copy of the secular games, were invented by 
Boniface VIII., the crafty Pope pretended that he only revived an ancient institu- 
tion.— See Gibbon's Decline and Fall, Vol. i. chap. 7. 
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tiful description of these games is furnished by the Carmen Sseculare of 
Horace, who was appointed the laureate to celebrate their revival by 
Augustus, and whose Ode, like those of Pindar upon the Olympic Games, 
is all that now remains to us of the great and gorgeous spectacle that it 
commemorates. 

When the Romans became masters of the world they accorded the 
right of stated public shows to such cities as required it ; the names of 
which places are preserved in the Arundel marbles, and other ancient 
inscriptions. Games of all sorts — floral, funeral, Compitalian, and many 
others, as well as the numerous festivals in honour of deities, heroes, and 
men, were held in most of the provincial towns as well as in Rome itself ; 
but as these closely resembled the religious ceremonies of the Greeks, 
from whom indeed they were chiefly borrowed ; and as none of them 
equalled in celebrity or magnificence the Olympic Games, of which we 
have already given a description, we shall only now notice the amphi- 
theutrical combats, which were exclusively practised by the Romans. 

As superstition and cruelty seem to be inseparable, we find the 
ignorance of early paganism, and perhaps of all religions, except the 
Jewish and Christian, stained with the blood of human sacrifices, more 
especially in the funeral rites. Allusion has been made to the twelve 
noble Trojans thus slaughtered by Achilles, as recorded in Homer ; in 
Virgil also, the pious Eneas sends his prisoners to Evander that they may 
be immolated upon the funeral pile of his son Pallas. The Greeks, 
however, becoming more humanized as civilization advanced, not only 
discarded these barbarous practices, but even in their public games gra- 
dually suffered all such as well of a cruel and perilious nature to fall into 
desuetude ; thus exemplifying the dictum of Ovid, that the cultivation of 
the polite arts “ emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.” The Spartans, 
indeed, who retained the ferocious sport of the caestus, after it had been 
interdicted by the other stutes, seem to have been in all ages the same 
heroical savages ; not does it appear that time and comparative civiliza- 
tion ever extirpated, or even softened the blood-thirsty disposition, and utter 
disregard of human life that were inherent in the Roman character. 
At a very early period of their annals, we find them, in compliance with 
a Si byline prediction, “ that Gauls and Greeks should possess the city,” 
burying alive within the walls of Rome four persons, a man and a woman 
of each nation, in order that thus the prophecy might be fulfilled.* Si- 
milar, or greater atrocities are of frequent occurrence, in the history of 
those sanguinary tormentors and butchers of the world, who appear to 
have been never happy unless they were shedding human blood in war, 
or slaughtering whole herds of animals as sacrifices to their gore-loving 
Gods. So invincible was this propensity, that when there was no foreign 
enemy on whom to wreck their brutal ferocity, they could even delight in 
civil war, and in witnessing the destruction of their fellow-citizens, of 
which a horrible example was afforded towards the commencement of the 
empire. ' The soldiers of Vespasian and those of Vitellius fought a mur- 
derous battle in the Campus Martius, and the people who beheld the 


* Plutarch, in vit. Marcell. 
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spectacle, alternately applauding the success of each party, gave themselves 
up to the extravagance of a barbarous joy.* 

That such a nation should be fierce and ruthless, even in their sports, 
was naturally to be expected ; to the Homans accordingly belongs the 
disgrace, if not of inventing, at least of adopting, enlarging, and con- 
tinuing, the gladiatorial and animal combats of the Amphitheatre. A 
superstitious conceit that the souls of deceased warriors delighted in 
human sacrifices, as if they were slain to satisfy their revenge, originated 
and gave a sort of religious sanction to this cruel custom, which often 
proved fatal to prisoners of war. Hut as the inhumanity of such mas- 
sacres became recognised, combats of captives and slaves were substituted 
at the funeral games, a practice which led the way to the subsequent 
introduction of regular gladiators, exhibited not to appease the dead, but 
to amuse the living. Whether or not the Romans derived these cruel 
games from the ancient Etrurians, as some have maintained, they eagerly 
seized every opportunity for their exhibition, even upon occasions when 
such hideous spectacles would have been peculiarly repugnant to the feel- 
ings of any other people upon earth. “ The gladiatory shows, 5 * says ati 
old historian, j* “ were exhibited by the Romans, not only at their public 
meetings, and on their theatres, but they used them at their feasts also.* 9 
— The first public spectacle of the sort has been assigned to the Varronian 
year, 490, when the two Bruti caused three couples of gladiators to combat 
togejfc* in the ox-market, in honour of their deceased father; from 
whicli period the multitude became so passionately attached to the sport, 
that the magistrates and others who were desirous of advancement in the 
state, began to have them celebrated at their own charge, often promising 
them beforehand as donatives for their election. In the earliest times 
these combats generally took place before the sepulchres ; latterly they 
were celebrated in the squares or open places of the cities, in the sur- 
rounding porticoes of which the intcrcolumniations were purposely made 
larger, that the view of the spectators might be the less obstructed. In 
the time of Polybius, towards the sixth age of Rome, the gladiatory em- 
ployment was reduced to a regular art, admitting great variety of arms and 
combatants, as well as different modes of engaging. 

Combats of wild beasts were first exhibited in the 568th year of 
Rome, when Marcus Fulvius treated the people with a hunting of lions 
and panthers ; but as luxury and riches increased, and the conquest of 
Africa and the East facilitated the supply of exotic animals, it soon be- 
came a contest with the ediles and others, who should evince the greatest 
magnifirence in the Circensian games, and construct the most sumptuous 
amphitheatres for their display. Caesar, however, surpassed all his prede- 
cessors in the funeral shows which he celebrated in memory of bis father, 
for, not content with supplying the vases and all the apparatus of the 
theatre with silver, he caused the arena to be paved with silver plates ; 
“ so that,” says Pliny, “ wild beasts were for the first time seen walking 

\ 

* Tacitus, Hist. lib. iii. cap. 83. 

f Nicholaua Damaacenus. Others, however, maintain that upon the latter oc- 
casions the weapons were guarded, and the fights simulated, not real. 
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and fighting upon this precious metal.” This excessive expense, on the 
part of Csesar, was only commensurate with Ids ambition. Preceding ediles 
had simply sought the consulate ; Caesar aspired to empire, and was re- 
solved, therefore, to eclipse all his competitors. Pompey the Great, on 
dedicating his theatre, produced, besides a rhinoceros and other strange 
beasts from Ethiopia, 500 lions, 410 tigers, and a number of elephants, 
who were attacked by African men, the hunting being continued during 
five days. Caesar, after the termination of the civil wars, divided his hunt- 
ing-games into five days also ; in the first of which the camelopard was 
shown ; at least 500 men on foot, and 300 on horseback were made to 
fight, together with twenty elephants, and an equal number more with tur- 
rets on their backs, defended by sixty men. As to the number of gladia- 
tors, lie surpassed every thing that had been seen before, having produced, 
when edile, as Plutarch tells us, no less than 320 couples of human com- 
batants. 

Smith's Festivals , Games , &fc. t Ancient and Modern . 


THE DISEASES AND ACCIDENTS TO WHICH DOGS 
ARE LIABLE, AND TIIEIR CURES. 

BY TROUNCER. 

It may be remarked, that not one of the various improvements upon 
which modem sportsmen can congratulate themselves, has rendered 
greater benefit to the cause in general than the rapid advancement which 
veterinary surgery has made during the nineteenth century. 

The horse, however, has almost entirely engrossed the whole of the 
attention of the profession, until within a short time ; but during the last 
few years that most useful, interesting, and companionable animal, the dog, 
has gradually been creeping up into the notice of those professional men 
who practise in the metropolis ; and if we may judge of what we read in 
the sporting periodicals, the rising generation of veterinary surgeons seem 
anxious, not only to make the diseases of the horse their study, but also 
to extend their exertions and inquiries to those maladies and accidents to 
which not only the canine race, hut also all other domesticated animals 
are liable* 

Amongst those men who profess to set up as dog doctors, we must 
admit some are very successful, or as we might more properly term it, 
luckyin their treatment of some of the diseases with which dogs are afflicted ; 
but tfie generality are ignorant and uneducated men, who, by an indis- 
criminate and injudicious application, ofteu rum the credit of medicines 
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and processes, which in good hands might otherwise have succeeded to the 
utmost wishes of the most sanguine. 

When a dog recovers from any dangerous disease or accident, it is 
generally attributed to the efficacy of the remedy, and to the great skill 
with which the medicine or application has been used ; but nine times in 
ten the poor animal, if lie could reflect within himself, and speak the real 
and stubborn truth, would tell us that it was his tough and invincible 
constitution, with which nature has gifted him, which has borne him 
through not only the trying effects of the disease, but also the still more 
dangerous consequences of cruelly misapplied nostrums and operations. 

When compared with the horse, the dog is subject but to few mala- 
dies ; this is, in a great measure, owing to the coldness of his tempera- 
ment, the hardiness of his constitution, and the great strength of his 
digestive powers. He is seldom attacked with inflammation although 
cases of inflammation of the bowels are sometimes to be met with. In- 
flammation of the eyes is the most common although not so frequent as 
one might expect, from the continual and laborious occupation which dogs 
of many descriptions are doomed to undergo when working in cover, and 
is seldom of so formidable a character as when that member meets with 
severe injury in the horse ; till it is attended with much danger, and the 
total loss of the organ is sometimes the consequence of a puncture from 
a thorn, or a misaimed blow from the lash of a whip. 

TIIE D I STEM PER, 

which is the first disease to which dogs are generally subject, is in the 
opinion of all men, the most fatal that bus ever discovered itself in the 
canine race. Thousands nre annually swept off by this dreadful plague ; 
and as it breaks out in so many various forms, the possibility of linding* 
remedies to counteract it is far more difficult. 

In the report of the? Veterinary Medical Association for March, 
1838, Mr Simonds, in expressing his congratulations at the prospect of 
the diseases of dogs becoming the subject of inquiry amongst the veteri- 
narians of the present day, goes on to say that 46 distemper is primarily 
an affection of the Schneiderian member ; thence it is, in certain consti- 
tutions, transmitted to the lungs, and we have pneumonia in one of its 
various forms ; sometimes to the intestines, and we have diarrhma and 
dysentery; and sometimes by simple proximity, or through the medium 
of the ethmoidal processes, it attacks the brain, and we have epilepsy 
and very justly adds, “ that it is clear that we have no specific for such a 
disease.” There certainly is no specific for the distemper, and not unfre- 
quently the very medicine which is given to one dog that recovers, when 
administered to another will cause instant death. I have tried numbers 
of remedies upon dogs of all ages and constitutions ; many I have cured, 
or rather fancy I have cured, and hundreds I have seen sink under the 
disease, even when they have been attended with the strictest care and 
attention. Vaccination was considered, a few years since, as a preventive ; 
but I have been credibly informed that the disciples of this foolish 
doctrine are daily on the decrease. The only trial I have ever given this 
remedy failed, as the puppies upon which I operated all sickened soon 
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after and died. They were a litter of four spaniels, and were vaccinated 
under the daps of the ear ; the incisions inflamed and crusted over, but 
whether they were good and genuine cowpock pustules I was unable to 
determine. Numerous other sportsmen with whom I am acquainted have 
given vaccination a fair trial, but the results have been by no means 
satisfactory. When very young puppies are attacked with distemper, the 
only remedy is to administer gentle doses of castor oil, keep them very 
clean , and moderately cool and nature must do the rest. When puppies 
are grown to a larger size, other attempts may be made to effect a cure, 
but although I have tried many recipes which have been given to me with 
partial success, the only and best system to pursue is the following : — Be 
beforehand with the disease if you can ; and upon the first symptoms, 
which is a dry cough or husk, attended with loss of appetite and great 
lassitude, bleed freely ; but not after any discharge from the nose has 
shown itself. Then administer the following pills, each pill containing 
three grains of calomel ; four grains of compound powder of antimony ; 
half a drachm of camphor. This quantity is for a middling sized dog, 
but it must be either increased or diminished according to the size or age 
of the puppy suffering from the disease. Give one pill at night, and 
work it off in the morning with a mild dose of castor oil, omitting one 
day, and repeating the dose until cured. If the dog refuse to eat, he 
must be fed (or lie will die from exhaustion) with a spoon upon good 
nourishing food, composed of soup made from shins of beef or lew)) mut- 
ton, with a little white bread crumbled into it. This should be carefully 
attended to five or six times a day or even oftener, giving him only a little 
at a time. There is no danger of loading his stomach, as the constant 
administering opening medicine will prevent it. Let the patient be kept 
dry, cool , and clean, particularly about the nose and eyes. If the eyes are 
much affected, a seton should he put into the back of the neck, behind the 
ears. If he continues to get worse, persevere in the above treatment till 
the crisis takes place, and nurse him with great care, ns it is more than 
half the secret. When a puppy has been at the last extremity, I have 
known him completely cured by administering barm, in doses of from one 
ounce to two, according to his size. This remedy has been much used in 
cases of putrid fever with human beings. Many young dogs die from 
absolute exhaustion after the worst stages of the disease are past, brought 
on by the cruel neglect and idleness of their owners, w'hen a little atten- 
tion to merely giving them nutritious food, and if required some strength* 
ening medicine, might undoubtedly have saved their lives. The following 
pills, given to puppies w hen recovering from the distemper, and also to 
older dogs which have been debilitated in their constitutions, I have fre- 
quently found to have the best effect. Take of quinine, 24 grains; 
gentian powder, half an ounce ; bark powder, half an ounce ; cinnamon 
powder. One drachm and a half ; sulphuric acid, eight drops. To be 
made into eight balls with syrup, and one given every morning, fasting. 
If the dog is afflicted with a severe purging, he should also be fed on flour 
porridge or arrow-root. 

‘''This disease was supposed to have been first introduced into this 
country from France, w here it was designated by the term of “ La 
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Maladie” It may now, however, be considered to have become natural- 
ised amongst the whole of the canine race in this island, and not only are 
some kinds of dogs more subject to it than others, but the higher bred 
kinds, such as hounds, greyhounds, pointers, setters, spaniels, bulldogs, 
and the delicate bred spaniels seem to suffer ten times more than the 
common low-bred curs do. Mr Blaine’s remarks upon the subject are so 
excellent that I must beg to be allowed to insert a short extract from 
them. “The Distemper has become so naturalised amongst, our dogs 
that very few escape the disease altogether. The predisposition itself 
in some breeds seems sufficient to produce it, and such have it frequently 
very soon after birth ; but the predisposition is more frequently acted on 
by some occasional cause, of which there are many. Contagion may be 
regarded as the principal of these ; few dogs who have not passed through 
the disease escape it when exposed to the effluvia or the contact of the 
morbid secretions received on a mucous or an ulcerated surface. Yet 
inoculation with distemper virus frequently fails to produce it, and the 
predisposition to receive the contagion is likewise not always in equal 
force, but it appears stronger and weaker at various periods in the same 
animal, and is perhaps under the control of the accidental changes in the 
healthfulness of habit, &c. Cold applied in any noxious manner to the 
system, is a very common origin of the complaint ; throwing into water, 
washing and not diving the animal after, unusual exposure during the 
night, &c., are frequently the causes of distemper in young and tender 
dogs. I have also seen it produced by a sudden change from a full to a 
low diet ; and in fact any great or sudden derangement of the system is 
sufficient to call the predisposition into action. The usual period of the 
attack is puberty, or when the dog attains his full growth ; in some it is 
even protracted to two, three, or even many years old, and but a very few 
indeed escape it altogether. They having once passed through the disease 
is not a certain preventive from attack. It occasionally appears a second 
time, and an instance fell under my notice of a third recurrence with the 
intervention of two years between each attack.” The greatest and surest 
sign of a dog going to fall with the distemper, is his appearing to have 
a cold, a dry husk or cough, and to look dull. In the midst of the dis- 
ease they are frequently attacked by fits, which commence by their run- 
ning round in circles, and their falling in the greatest spasmodic agony ; 
this must not alarm the owner, nor prevent him pursuing the plan of 
cure laid down. If, however, a nervous affection of the head or limbs 
should remain, after the disease has entirely disappeared, the most humane 
thing to do will be to destroy him at once, as a recovery from that never 
takes place. 

JAUNDICE OR YELLOWS. 

This disease, which exhibits itself in many quadrupeds, in very much 
the same form as it does in the human frame, is thus described by Dr. 
Thornton, in his “ Philosophy of Medicine” : — “ If, after bile is secreted, 
its free admission into the duodenum be impeded, so that an accumulation 
of it takes place in the excretory ducts of the liver, it either regurgitates 
into the habit of the hepatic veins, or is absorbed by the lympatic system ; 
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in either case it produces the disease called jaundice.” I have frequently 
known this to he generated by too high feeding, without a sufficient 
quantity of exercise. laying in damp places will also produce it. It is 
exceedingly dangerous when it attacks puppies, which may be also suffer- 
ing from distemper, and it almost invariably proves fatal ; at least I never 
knew an instance of recovery. The method which I have always pursued 
has generally proved successful, that is when taken at the commencement 
of the attack. It is as follows : first bleed to exhaustion, and then give 
the following pills, one every other morning, till a recovery takes place : — 
Ten grains of calomel, two drachms of Othiops mineral, three drachms of 
rhubarb, half an ounce of aloes, half an ounce of castile soap. Mix this 
into six balls with some honey. The dog must be kept warm, and fed 
with broth and other light food, as with the distemper, and well nursed 
and looked after. 


WORMS. 

Strange as it may appear, I scarcely ever knew a dog of any descrip- 
tion which was not in the habit of voiding occasionally these troublesome 
insects. Many remedies have been prescribed, but few have any effect in 
completely eradicating the disease. Puppies are exceedingly subject to 
them, and in the case of young dogs a few doses of sulphur and good 
high feeding will very frequently remove them ; hut in some instances 
they appear so (irmly rooted in their stomachs as to defy every medicine 
which may be administered for their expulsion. Calomel, in doses of 
from four to eight grains, given every third morning, is a good medicine, 
hut it must be worked off with salts or castor oil, feeding very high, as 
it generally proceeds from weakness of the stomach and digestive organs, 
llut the following remedy beats everything I have ever tried. Give the 
dog, according to his size and age, from half an ounce to an ounce of 
best castor oil, and one or two teaspoonsful of turpentine, well shaken 
together to soften the pungent qualities of the latter ; repeat this dose 
twice a week for a short time, and I have no hesitation in saying it will 
entirely remove the complaint. Dogs are frequently afflicted with divers 
sorts of worms, but the tape worm is most common to be met with. 
Each link is a separate worm, but the only one capable of reproducing 
others is the one which is attached to the intestines, which multiplies after 
the same ratio as the queen bees do in a hive. All kinds of animals, cow s, 
sheep, birds, and even fish seem to suffer at times from this kind of w r orm, 
and those which come away are frequently of a very great length. 1 have 
discovered a string of worms lying in a field, which had recently been 
voided by a sheep, of the length of six yards, and I have read accounts of 
others which were much longer. 

MANGE, AND DRESSING OR ANOINTING. 

This disease arises not only from inoculation or contagion but may be 
engendered by low bad keep, and allowing the animal to be kept in a filthy 
Lech without exercise ; also from too high feeding, especially with horse - 
and not giving the dog either medicine occasionally, nor even suffi- 
cient exercise to keep in a healthy condition. 
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For the Common Mange. — Train oil, or linseed oil of either half 
a pint ; soft soap, a quarter of a pound ; to be well boiled together, and 
then add, oil, half a pint, in which has been well mixed by hand, sulphur, 
half a pound ; turpentine, two ounces ; spirit of tar, one drachm ; to be 
well mixed together, and rubbed in with the hand. This is enough for 
two common-sized dogs. 

The Red Mange. — Some salivate for this disease with the common 
mercurial ointment, and it is a certain cure, but also nearly certain to spoil 
your dog, who will never recover from the effects of this powerful medi- 
cine. The following is also as certain a cure, and, if properly applied, 
will do no injury to him. It is, however, a most violent remedy, and 
should only be used as a last resource, when the black brimstone has failed : 
— Corrosive sublimate, half a drachm ; powdered white hellebore, two 
drachms ; mix this in one pint of boiling water, with plenty of bitter 
aloes in powder to prevent the dog licking it, as it is a rank poison . A 
secure muzzle should also be placed on him. After the wash has been 
applied about five or six hours, wash him clean with soft soap and soda ; 
and if not cured in two days repeat the dressing. Mind and keep him 
dry, and warm after the washing. 

The above dressings are, as shown by experience, excellent and cer- 
tain cures, if the dog is well physicked before they are applied. A mangy 
dog is always foul in liis inside, and you should commence by giving him 
an emetic of two or three grains of tartar emetic ; after that physic hint 
well with salts, or what is better castor oil — of the former one ounce, of 
the latter from half an ounce to an ounce-and-a-hulf, according to his size 
and age. The dog should be well fed on a milk diet for a week, and exer- 
cised and kept very clean. 

WOUNDS, STRAINS, AND OTHER ACCIDENTS. 

Many are the accidents to which all dogs are liable, such as cuts, 
bruises, strains and punctures from thorns, as well as from deep and 
severe bites from their comrades. The tongue of a dog has generally 
been considered the best remedy for a wound, hut I should say, from mine 
own experience, that, in nine cases out of ten, the remedy only increases 
the grief, by keeping the place open till it becomes morbid ; and, from 
want of sufficient inflammation to heal it, an obstinate cancerous sore is 
not unfrcquently the consequence. After cleansing the wound well from 
dirt, and well fomenting it in hot water, the following applications will be 
found inflallible in all simple cases : — 

For a Strain or Bite in the Knee. — Spirits of wine, one 
ounce ; sweet nitre, one ounce ; spirit of opodeldoc, one ounce ; spirit of 
salamoriia, one ounce. To be well rubbed in. 

For a Bite or Cut. — Balm drops, two ounces; tincture of 
myrrh, two ounces ; nitrous acid, half an ounce — to be rubbed on the 
wound. 

An Excellent Remedy for Bruises or Cuts. — Oil of salts, 
one ounce ; oil of bays, two ounces ; oil of spike, two ounces ; oil of 
petre, two ounces ; oil of vitriol, sixty drops — to be well rubbed in. 
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Red Oils for Bites or Blows. — Four drachms of rectified oil of 
amber ; one ounce of spirit of lavender ; one ounce of spirit of turpen- 
tine ; three ounces of white wine vinegar — to be rubbed in* 

For Sore Feet or Stripping. — Apply Friar’s balsam alone, or 
a stiptic tincture made of oil of vitriol five drops, and tincture of myrrh 
one ounce, which is a very good remedy. The following is also an excel- 
lent, even better, application : — Blue vitriol, three ounces ; rock alum, 
three ounces ; vinegar, one and a half pint — to be mixed together, and 
kept wann in a bottle either near the fire, or in a heap of stable manure, 
for two months. The older it is the better, and more astringent it 
becomes. 

Bell * 9 Life in London , January 31. 


A DAY IN ALBANIA. 

BY AN OFFICER IN THE QUEEN’S BAYS. 

It was in the autumn of the year 184 — , that I sailed from the 

harbour at Cowes, in the R. Y. S. schooner O , of 130 tons, one of 

a party of three, including her owner (an old and valued friend, in whose 
company I have pulled many a trigger, and thrown many a fly, in regions 
far from the spot where I am now writing) ; bound on an expedition 
chiefly against a race which, until latterly, have generally been permitted 
% pass their lives undisturbed : I allude to the woodcocks on the conti- 
nent of Greece ; I say latterly, as some short time since, a party in another 
yacht, also belonging to the It. Y. S., committed havoc amongst them, such 
as they never dreamt of in their wildest “ flights” and whose report in 
great measure contributed to urge us on a similar undertaking. 

After various adventures, which I shall now pass over, including a 
few days’ snipe shooting in the marshes at Syracuse, which, owing unfor- 
tunately to continued drought for some months previous, turned out a 
failure, or nearly so, we reached the port of Zante ; when, after manifold 
inquiries as to the various places where we were most likely to be success- 
ful, Petala, a small harbour on the coast of Albania, was fixed upon as the 
opening scene of our drama. Every one, however, seemed to agree in 
informing us that, in consequence of the mildness of the season, but few 
flights of cocks had hitherto made their appearance, which the snowy 
aspect of the mountains in the Morca seemed somewhat to belie ; though, 
indeed, it proved an unusually mild w inter throughout Greece, the extreme 
beauty of the weather amply making up, in most places, for a rather 
smaller destruction of game than had been anticipated* 

A slight breeze having sprung up, we stood out of the harbour, and 
entered the bay of Petala early the following morning, under a sky guilt- 
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less of a cloud. Of course it was not long before we assembled upon 
deck, to determine the mode in which the day should be employed. On 
one side of us was to be seeu a lagoon, perfectly covered with every 
variety of wild fowl, intermixed with gigantic pelicans and a few white 
storks ; on another were numberless small inlets, where the wild ducks 
were quietly enjoying their otium cum dignitate, basking in the sun with 
their beads under their wings ; astern of us lay a most tempting looking 
snipe-marsh, whilst a-head of the vessel extended a tract of country dotted 
witli tliickets, small covers and ravines, where, if woodcocks were in the 
country at all, they must have taken up their abode. After manifold 
arguments it w r as at last carried that the latter should be the first day’s 
pursuit, though a good deal was said, and not without reason, on the 
sport to be had with the countless wild fowl. We accordingly landed on 
the hank of a river that empties itself into the sea, near the mouth of the 
harbour. We sallied forth from the “ gig,” followed by a tribe of dogs, 
more to be valued for their numbers than for much else, if I except the 
retrievers (to which all honour and respect he paid where it is due). 
We had picked up the majority of the spaniels in a great hurry in 
London, and were consequently not to be depended on, as the issue prov- 
ed. Our first attack was upon the end of the fureinentioned snipe- 
marsh, which, for some reason I cannot now account for, we drew blank, 
though finer ground for that species of game I never remember to have 
seen. In the course of my beat, by the way, 1 had to pass through the 
midst of a herd of buffaloes, the appearance of whom, I am free to 
confess, I did not at first much approve of, as with their gigantic horns, 
and very peculiar way of throwing the head back, whilst every eye fa 
steadily fixed on the intruder, they present to a stranger a somewhat for- 
midable aspect : I found afterwards, however, than any danger to bo 
apprehended existed in my own mind only, as in reality they are the 
tamest and quietest of animals ; their milk forming one of the chi& 
means of sustenance amongst the few inhabitants that are to be met with ; 
in fact, the ordinary cattle in Greece — which are very small, and strongly 
resembling those bred in the highlands of Scotland — are far more prone 
to force themselves upon one's acquaintance ; one of my fellow-sportsmen 
having, on a former occasion, been under the necessity of shooting one 
through the head to save his own life. 

We reached at last a small thicket ; and, indeed, no place I ever 
beheld more fully comes under that denomination, than those in 
this part of Albania; as, independent of the closeness of the cover* 
the trees are bound to one another by a species of woodbine, which 
renders it almost an impossibility for any human being to penetrate 
far into it, to say nothing of a kind of thorns, bearing a stronger 
resemblance to fish-hooks than to any other known thing; which, 
even if he should succeed in forcing his way in, show their sense 
of the compliment by making such efforts to retain him, that it is only by 
leaving part of bis garments in their embrace that, Joseph-like, he can 
make bis escape from their clutches, some few honouring him witli 
their company for the remainder of the day at the least. Our spa- 
niels, however, dashed gallantly in, and, at the first rush, much to our 
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delight, tip sprung a leash of cocks, thus affording us good grounds for 
supposing that our toil would not prove in vain ; and, indeed, I may be 
permitted to say that our hopes were not disappointed, as, though the 
cover was not many hundred yards in extent, we brought to bag seven 
couple of woodcocks, the chief difficulty being in getting the birds when 
killed, as, in the event of one falling in the woods, the interlacing of the 
branches was such as very often to leave the bird suspended in mid-air, 
far out of the reach of the retrievers, who, poor beasts, frequently incur- 
red blame for what they could find no remedy for. Our course then lay 
over an extensive plain, interspersed with bushes and reeds, making splen- 
did holding ground for any description of game. Here we met with a 
good sprinkling of birds ; when, just as I was in the act of loading after a 
successful double shot at quail, I was startled by a violent crashing of the 
bushes close to me, which I imagined at first to be my old faithful black 
Newfoundland, but, to my utter astonishment, at a distance of about twen- 
ty yards, out rushed an immense wild boar, who testified by his violent 
grunting his extreme displeasure at our invasion of his domains, but much, 
to my satisfaction, did not honour me with more than a passing look, but 
galloped off at his best pace. It was forthwith resolved amongst us to 
drop a ball into each of the left barrels, for the chauce of a repetition of 
a similar occurrence ; and it turned out fortunate that we did so, as, about 
a couple of hours afterwards, whilst engaged in beating a well-wooded 

ravine, just as we had reached the end of it, and whilst T and myself 

were arranging our next movements, my former friend, or at all events a 
Very near relation, judging from the strong family likeness, suddenly made 
his appearance at the extremity of a small glade, hut a few paces distant 
from the spot where we were then standing, the foam flying from his 
tushes, and pursued by every dog in our possession, both large and small, 
gll giving tongue to the best of their ability. I fired instantly, but appa- 
rently without effect, as, with the exception of a trifling check, his pace 

continued unabated. The report of T ’s gun followed without Joss 

of time, when, to our infinite delight, the hoar rolled over and over on the 
green-sward, and was, of course, immediately run into by the whole of his 
canine adversaries; then indeed, the row may be said to have begun, as, 
though his hind quarters seemed to he completely paralyzed, he amply 
made up for the deficiency by the vigour with which he exerted those pow- 
ers over which he still possessed controul, turning round and round with a 
velocity truly surprising, and upsetting the dogs in every direction ; the 
whole affair being accompanied by a chorus of grunting, squeaking, bark- 
ing, and howling, in every variety of key. We were naturally appre- 
hensive that some serious damage would ensue before we could reach 
the spot (having to get over the trunk of a fallen bircb-tree); the 
tushes of an enraged wild boor not being things to be encountered with 
impunity (in support of which I have but to refer the reader to the very 
entertaining pages of the “ Sportsman in France,” by that amusing 
writer and thorough sportsman — Captain Tolfrey). On reaching the 
scene of action, however, after every endeavour in our power to get the 
dogs off, but without success, I found that the only alternative was to 
bring the matter to a speedy conclusion by putting the muzzle of my gun 
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to his ear, and sending a charge of No. 6 through his head. The desired 
effect being produced, the “ whoo-hoop” was then sounded, and on in- 
spection of the carcase, we discovered three bullet holes ; mine having 
passed completely through the body just in front of the hip bone, whilst 

T ’s had fractured the spine, not far from the same spot. The legs 

were forthwith tied together, and slinging the defunct across a pole, 
hastily cut from the adjoining wood, he was conveyed on our shoulders to 
the edge of the river, which fortunately w’as not far distant, and where 
one of our boats had very apropos been sent with luncheon, and immedi- 
ately dispatched on board. We then proceeded on our expedition, finding 
in most places an excellent average of birds, and in general lying well, 
and having been treated to the sight, but alas ! the sight only — of two 
beautiful wild fallow-deer, which, on our rising the crest of a hill, we 
perceived cantering quietly up the ascent on the opposite side, but far 
out of reach of our weapons. The sun by this time having nearly run 
through his daily course, we wound up the sport by a small wood and 
lake, which produced eight couple of cocks. We turned our steps home- 
wards, steering as well as we could from recollection, as both vessel and 
harbour were far out of sight, and of course taking our chance of any 
thing that might he sprung en passant. On reaching a small lake sur- 
rounded with rushes, 1 fired at a snipe that rose near me, when to my 
horror at a about seventy yards, exactly in my line of fire, up jumped a 
Greek armed up to the teeth, with pistol and yataghan in his belt, and a 
gun of the most preposterous length on his shoulder, and shouting at the 
top of his voice. It appeared that he had been lying concealed for the 
purpose of shooting ducks and though he had seen me coming, never 
bargained for his luck bringing him within the scope of a barrel. I was 
at first very much distressed, as 1 feared he must he seriously hurt; but 
fortunately the Grego, without which no Albanian ever moves, had turned 
most of the shot, so that beyond a trifling graze of one leg, no harm wot 
done, and the gift of a few charges of English powder (the infallible road 
to the good graces of a Greek) soon settled the matter. We became 
great allies, carrying on a long conversation on affairs relating to fhooting, 
as well as men can converse when neither of them understand a single 
word of the other’s language ; but, what between signs and nods, we got 
on £ ravir, until at parting he insisted on my taking a couple of his 
ducks, for which he would accept of no remuneration. What seemed 
the most to strike him with astonishment was, my detonating gun (a steel 
primer of my friend the Bishop of Bond-street), and 1 did my best to 
convey to him some idea of the principle, which, as might be expected, 
ended in his being as wise as he was at first. After this, with the exception 
of picking up a few cocks amongst the bushes as we passed, we reached the 
bank of the before-mentioned lagoon, through which, by the way, we were 
under the necessity of wading to arrive at the shores of the harbour. With* 
out any occurrence worthy of mention, if 1 except the laughable mistake 
made by one of our party, whose spaniel, a little yelping cur, had gone in 
pursuit of an innocent water-wagtail, and turned a deaf ear to all his mas* 
ter's calls, when wishing to administer a little wholesome correction, he 
brought his gun to his shoulder and fired at a respectable distance, but in 
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the hurry of the moment pulled the wrong trigger, and dispatched the 
leaden messenger which had been kept In reserve for the chance of 
another boar or deer, when, with one short squeak, the offending animal 
rolled over on its back, gave one or two kicks, and then lay as dead as 
Julius Caesar ; to restrain one’s laughter was out of the question, from 
the look of amazement exhibited in the owner’s countenance, though the 
loss of the dog was not perhaps much to be regretted. 

On reaching the ship we found our bag consisted of forty couple of 
woodcocks, six of wild fowl, a few snipe and quail, and one hare, not 
forgetting our old acquaintance, the boar ; so that, taking into consider- 
ation that we were totally ignorant of the face of the country and without 
guides, we had every reason to bo satisfied with the day’s work. 

And now, gentle reader, if the preceding pages have contributed to 
while away a few idle moments, or have tended to excite your sporting 
propensities sufficiently to induce you to attempt an excursion to the same 
climes, my purpose will have been fully answered, and with hearty good 
wishes for your success, 

I remain, truly yours, 

Victor. 


Sporting Review for February. 


SPORTSMEN AND SPORTING MEN.* 

BY HARRY I11GOVER. 

With what different sensations do we commence different undertak- 
ings ! How irresistibly the mind is swayed by the object it has in view, 
or by the subject that calls forth its energies, he they of the highest or 
the most mediocre cast ! 

How cheerfully the traveller pursues his way (wearied though it be) 
whose promised goal is the hearth of his, childhood, whose anticipated 
rewards are the smiles and welcome of those so loved and so well remem- 
bered ! What if he feel a temporary fatigue, his buoyant spirits enable 
him to throw aside its effects ; he feels his star in its ascendant ; every 
trifling incident of the road assumes an unwonted interest to beguile bis 
way ; and Hope, that blessed attribute of the mind, sustains bis step elas- 
tic as when he first set out. 

How different the feelings of the unwilling wayfarer, who has no 
such guerdon for the object of his journey ! With measured, heavy tread 


* Continued from No. IX. 
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he plods his solitary way, each step the more hateful as it carries him 
from scenes on which his heart dwells in fond remembrance, to mix in 
those from which his mind recoils : so far from wishing to cheat time or 
distance of their reality, he hails with pleasure every incident that delays 
his journey. 

Something like these feelings actuate the writer, in accordance with 
the subject he takes up ; and he enters on his task with more or less plea- 
surable feelings, in the same ratio as that subject brings pleasing or un- 
pleasing scenes and images to his mind. 

“ Ne cede malts, sed contra valentior ito,” is all very well in theory, 
but somewhat hard to practice ; if its author found no difficulty in acting 
up to it, he must have possessed (and I make no doubt but he did) a 
much stronger mind than mine, or even than that of the generality of 
mankind. 

The actor on the stage, if lie possesses a knowledge of his profession, 
will certainly play a part that he feels much better than one that he does 
not feel ; but still, should he not thus fed it, his tact enables him to judge 
of the intent of his author, and practice enables him to pourtray sensa- 
tions he may not participate in : lie may imitate a laugh so naturally as to 
produce real, joyous, and uncontrolable laughter in his audience; and 
often here, as on the world’s wide stage, the actor laughs mechanically 
when the heart is breaking, while in real or mimic scenes of life I fear 
the look and tone of anguish and despair are but too often the true por- 
trayal of the feelings. “ All the world’s a stage and I fear, as that 
world is constituted, he who plays his part so as to put himself beyond 
the fear of its powers, whether by justifiable means or the reverse, is the 
one who will be most praised, most applauded, and most followed — nay, 
can always command “ a full house,” and that composed of many of the 
aristocracy of the kingdom. He need not call up the mimic features of 
mirth. No : his may-be the ringing, joyous laugh of success ; and often 
with such a mind, the derisive one of conscious wealth, arrogance, and 
perhaps vulgarity. 

Such characters are not confined to one or more classes (WRiciety ; 
they are found to pervade all ; they are found among the Jow-born petty 
tradesman, fined for his false weights and measures, accumulating his ill- 
gotten wealth from depredations on a starving poor ; among those still 
more iniquitous depredators, the speculators and monopolists, who use 
the wealth wrung probably from that poor, to still further add to their 
misery and destitution. They are found among certain men who dignify 
their calling as professional, and, under the guise of a higher and nobler 
avocation, get a firmer hold of their victim, till, like the watchful and 
insatiate spider, they entangle him in their cursed meshes, from which 
no struggles will ever extricate him, but death, which affixes the seal that 
makes them masters of another’s right. Then comes the inward demoniac 
chuckle, or the louder laugh at their own success, and at the weak and ill- 
placed confidence of their dupe. 

Among such, and many more, is found this “laughing devil” in 
their sneer ; but among no mentis it found more frequent, nor does it 
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ever assume a more demoniac form, than when it emanates from that pest 
of society, that antithesis of the sportsman — 

The Sporting Man. 

Much has been written, and much more said, of the laxity of morals 
of some foreign nations. Much has been said of, and much animadversion 
aud abuse lavished on, those Pandemoniums of vice and robbery openly 
carried on in their metropolises; nor is tiie abuse undeserved. True, 
such temptations to ruin and degradation are not countenanced here ; and 
it speaks well of the moral legislature of a country, that hunts such har- 
pies from their dens of infamy and plunder ; but before this was as effec- 
tually done as it is now, let me ask, Who was the founder of that leviation 
establishment in our own metropolis, that lured within its portals many — 
nay thousands — of the first and best of our nobility and aristocracy ? 
Who ? why one of our leading sporting men. 

Who brought more despair and desolation to the hearths of hundreds 
of our best and most virtuous families, than perhaps any other man living ? 
— ThiB same sporting man. 

Who, from the ruin of fortune (as a commencement), has by its 
effects, and consequent necessity, warped the minds of hundreds, nay 
thousands, from the feeling's of the gentleman and man of honour, and 
bent them to the level of the gambler and professed leg, but this same 
king of gaming-houses, bettor, and sporting man ? 

Here nothing in the appearance or manners of its inmates or fre- 
quenters was seen, that could alarm or give a warning voice to the 
fated victim was permitted. Whoever entered this gorgeous temple of 
luxury and despair, polished manners and profound duplicity, was 
obliged at least to observe the manners of a gentleman ; and so long as 
the victim had money to lose, property to raise money on, or expec- 
tances to warrant money being lent, so long was he welcomed by its 
master ; so long was any familiarity on the part of the guest con- 
sidered, or rather pretended to be considered, as a condescension ; the 
presentfkmlng humility to be amply paid lor at a future period by insult- 
ing pifc^r derisive contempt. 

The pampered and well-taught myrmidons who once flew at the 
slightest signal, or hovered round in seeming (nay real) alacrity, but 
feigned respect, so soon as the tone and manner of their leader gave them 
the cue, began to relax in their attentions ; and the command, that before 
was waited for, was then carelessly complied with, after they had attended 
to others who, in their turn, would eventually be equally neglected. 

But humiliation and utter ruin had not as yet got to its climax ; the 
last loan had not been negociated at the rate of cent, per cent, to give the 
chance of adeeming' all - — fatal dreadful infatuation ! Charity forbids us 
carrying our animosities beyond the grave ; but so far as this life is con- 
cerned, if any one class of mortals more than another deserve the execra- 
tion of their fellow-men, it is he who first affords the incentive to the 
vic$ of gaming ; and no man holds out so great a lure to this by all his 
pursuits, or contributes so much towards it in every way, as the sporting 
man. * 
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But the last few hundreds have yet to be disposed of. Well, as each 
employe in such an establishment knows how its intricate but gigantic 
machinery is worked, the very sight of coin in such places (and, sooth, in 
most others) commands an almost involuntary respect for its possessor for 
the time being. A few lucky throws perhaps induces the victim to hope 
fortune has been tired of persecuting him, and visions of losses regained 
float in his imagination. The temporary change produces a temporary 
exhilaration of spirits, and dhampagne adds to their influence. Ill-starred 
wretch ! the brightness of thy dream will only cause the sad reality of 
waking life to appear more dark, more lonely, and more hideous. The 
dearly-bought and useless horde, raised with the delusive hope of again 
swimming on the surface of life's bright current, gradually but certainly 
disappears. It is gone ; and with horror in his looks, and despair in his 
heart, the once possessor of a fortune descends the brilliantly lit staircase ; 
hastily passes others mounting the fatal ascent; shudders at their hilarious 
laugh now, too well knowing the time will come when they, like him,* will 
stand before the same portals ruined and alone. 

What now is his resource? Although in the eyes of his former 
cotemporaries a ruined man, he has perhaps still an income left that is ill 
amount as much as many cheerfully toil for, and are content. Happy for 
our victim could he be so : hut no ! competency to one is misery to 
another, and the never-to-be-subdued hope of the gamester ever holds its 
votaries, like the basilisk, within its fatal fascination ; and whether the 
stake he pence or principalities, its influence is the same. 

It is not to he supposed that the mammoth establishment alluded to, 
though in magnitude it stood alone, stood without its adjuncts. No, there 
are in this vast metropolis dens of infamy, where the stake to he played 
for is made to accommodate the means of the player. Our victim, we will 
suppose, cannot descend to the lowest of these. lie stops short in his 
career. It is thought his connections nuiy be of service. lie gets hem- 
med in with a coalition of scoundrels that his heart at first loathes ; hut 
constant association will have its effect in bringing the mind by imper- 
ceptible degrees either to the higher or the baser purpose. Ofcflpr victim 
has just been ruined as a man of fortune, then degraded as a gentleman, 
finally become depraved iti principle, and is now precisely, in all his attri- 
butes, qualified to become a sporting man . 

Although 1 have here given an imaginary instance of what a man 
of family may be brought to, it need not he supposed that such characters 
exist but in imagination ; there have been, now are, and doubtless will 
hereafter he, many such. But on the other hand, I by no means wish it 
to be thought that such form the majority of sporting men — quite the 
contrary. This is a bright star in the hemisphere of this fraternity, a 
pretty fair proportion of which spring from the very dregs of society ; 
hut (and 1 regret to say it) being permitted occasional intercourse with 
those who would only be acting up to their position by spurning these 
interlopers from them, a certain initiative gentlemanly address is acquired. 
This enables them to so far get into society as will answer their purpose, 
namely, to get their pigeon within plucking distance ; and then an attractive 
mistress of the house, a well-lit fashionable room, the choicest wines, and 
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only three or four in company, settle the thing in a quiet private way, to 
as great a certainty as if it took place in the great Pandemonium — pro- 
bably to a greater certainty, for in such society not the ghost of a chance 
IB given ; and whether the play be a little chicken-hazard with the select 
party, £cart£ with the host, backgammon with the lady, or a bet on a race 
with any of them, the piircon will find he can be robbed in the polite 
quarter of May- Fair, or the still more fashionable neighbourhood of 
Belgrave Square, with as much facility as if lie ventured into the suspicious 
precincts of Field Lane, where it is by no means improbable some former 
friends of his host occasionally resort when they find a silk pocket-hand- 
kerchief lias by some means strayed into their hands. 

This is a kind of private robbery, carried to a pretty considerable 
extent in London, and one that is, and ever must be, carried on with 
impunity. In comparison to this the open gaming-house is the less 
dangerous ; and when (as abroad) it is allowed, it shows its broad front 
to the open day : it speaks in plain language to the man of sense — Here 
I am ; the world knows my object ; it is to get, if possible, the money of 
those who chose to enter.” li ere is, at last, no deception as to its intent : 
if you like to brave the chance, it is your own fault : it is a hell, and most 
properly so called — a scene of vice and fraud, we know; and if gambling 
could be stopped by levelling it to the ground, the prayer for an earthquake 
might not, perhaps, be sinful, if we could ensure its sv allowing up every 
vestige of that and every such fabric. But is that house less a hell where, 
under the guise of private invitation, the wealthy and unwary are decoyed, 
for the express purpose of plunder ? or is that plunder felt the le'S because 
it is lost to perhaps some titled roue, and shared with the giver of the 
feast, instead of being raked into a receptacle for it, made for such a 
purpose in an acknowledged table for play ? True, the man of birth or 
the titled roue lias been fleeced by the same means as are put in force to 
pillage the fresh man ; and they secretly despise the harpy with whom 
necessity now compels them to associate — and why ? because they want 
the moral courage to break the cliaim that holds them spell-bound in 
the cir$e of fashionable, though, perhaps, by no means respectable 
society ; for there is as much difference between mere fashionable society, 
and moving among persons of fashion, as there is between sportsmen and 
sporting man. 

In giving a written sketch of one of any particular class of men or 
things, all that ought to be expected of the writer is, that he should 
give that which on the whole affords the most general characteristic 
of the man, or other subject. I have given such a sketch of the in- 
habitants, frequenters, and promoters of the house of a sporting mau, 
as 1 have seen. The changes are, of course, rung to suit circumstances 
and persons ; the style varies commensurate with the means, appurtenances, 
and ideas of the host and his guests ; but whether it be a champagne 
and a game dinner on silver, with a title (by courtesy), an Honourable, 
and a Colonel, as baits, or merely a bit of fish and a beef-steak, to intro- 
duce you to two or three excellent fellows the host knows you would 
Hk©, and who are anxious to make your acquaintance, the object of the 
thing is the same. If the invitation is to the house of what I mean by a 
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sporting man, that object is robbery . If I see a young one leaning on 
the window of the carriage of the wife, or soi-disant wife of one of this 
genus, I pretty well guess his fate if her smiles are more frequent or 
more fascinating than usual. His fate is certain . It tells me where 
there is money now, and to pretty nearly as great a certainty where a 
goodly proportion of it very shortly will be. 

Thus far we see the sporting man “ en prince ” enacting the part 
of a fashionable man, and probably by some also considered that of a 
man of fashion. We have as yet only seen his show company probably 
-about two o’clock a brougham, a cabriolet, or saddle-horses at the door, 
bespeak lunch and aristocracy within. Hut there are other hours of the 
day or night when audience is given to a different class — boxers, bullies, 
bettors, jockeys, trainers, touters, markers at billiards, croupiers, decoys, 
match-makers against time, pedestrians, and panders to any and every- 
thing where money can be “ got on” and consequently money got in, 
such is the category of his chief confidents and agents. What if in pri- 
vate they cure somewhat more familiar in stick moments (for they know 
their cue, and time to be so), possibly they in time may arrive at equal 
eminence , or he by some contre-tcmps , some unlooked-lbr discovery, may 
be thrown back among them, there to wait till something comes off, to 
again put him in feather . Besides, he well knows any attempt at the 
high and mighty would not do w ith those in the secret , for should they 
“ squeak” it might raise a cry that might produce unpleasant results to 
the whole menage, and solve the somewhat mysterious fact of who and 
what Mr So-and-So is. 

At such little coteries, such little cabinet-councils, arc digested the 
deeply-laid and well-organized plans for selling the public or dearest 
friends, unless their co-operation should he more advantageous ; and 
whether it is a fight, a walking-match, a trotting-mafcch, or a Leger, here 
how the thing shall come off is from time to time discussed pro and con 
among such men. All the news of current sporting events is brought and 
carried with telegraphic dispatch. Such a man as Lord Albemarle, who, 
it is well known, no powers or persecution could induce to countenance an 
act where there was the shadow of a doubt of its strict honour, would 
perhaps get intelligence if his horse was amiss in fair and reasonable time. 
He, among his higher attributes, is a sportsman ; but things are carried 
on differently by the sporting men. The same intelligence would be 
known by them and their friends in London before that destined for such 
an owner of horses as I have mentioned would have got as far on its 
road as Bournbridgc ; and “ I want to lay the odds against (Nameless) 
How much ?” “ 18 to 1, ponies ?” “ I take it” — is settled, and booked, 
long before the owmer knows that his horse pulled up dead lame, or had 
thrown a bad curb, if he gets the information at all ; for such things can 
be, and are, at times turned to account by secrecy, if the horse can be 
patched up so as to go on with his w ork, get forced up in the betting, 
start, of course lose, and probably break down. 

It may be supposed that if a man has his horse engaged, and sees a 
trial of him, that he ought to he able to form as correct an idea of his 
chance for the race as any one. I have no doubt but there are persons 
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who may think be could do so. Those who would think thus, know 
Httle#of how the strings are pulled in racing matters, or who pulls them. 
There are owners 'who could and would take the measure of their horse 
by such a trial ; but hot such an owner as Lord Albemarle or Sir Gilbert 
Heathcote. They might see it, and how it ended ; but the sporting men 
arc those who would know the truth of it. What is the use of such 
owners to the sporting men? None. They will not coalesce with or join 
their party. They persevere in going on what now-a-days is the losing plan, 
that is the winning one — when they are permitted to win. True, every 
honourable man is elated when they do. The very exercise boys throw 
up their caps ; but the sporting men “ set their caps” at and with a very 
different class. These are the men to whom (as Chifney called them) the 
“ good things” are intended to go ; and, in truth, to such the good things 
do go — not, certainly, always the stakes, for their respective value wholly 
depends on circumstances, and are very often a minor consideration. The 
good things were meant by Chifney to imply the stakes ; and probably 
when he first began riding they were so ; but we have become wonder- 
fully enlightened and enlarged in our minds since the days of Escape : 
things are ordered differently: the good thing depends on the hooks 
— not the stakes ; and unfortunately, both, as far as lies in their power, 
depend on the sporting men. They sometimes get put into the pot, 
or at least get a short harvest, by an outsider winning ; but then, like 
other rascals in grain, they turn their temporary loss into the big loaf, 
and do the public that way. The outsider is made the big loaf or 
great pot; ami as he or she put them into it by losing before, so 
they put the public in by the pot now losing. So they do not get all the 
worst of it. 

A little occurrence of this kind took place not a hundred years 
since, respecting the Oaks. Why did the stakes go where they did? 
Merely because the winner had not attracted the attention of the 
sporting men. If she had done so, she would no more have won than 
she would have flown. Her owner, it is pretty well known, had 
nothing on the race. Probably after winning be at that time regretted 
lie had not. I dare say he is now quite satisfied that was one of the 
circumstances that put the stakes in his pocket; for had his filly been 
in the betting, and had he backed her heavily, he would have been 
allowed just the same fair chance of winning it, as if he had run for it on 
his own legs — in which case I should say weight would tell rather 
strongly against him. 

This did all very well for once ; but the filly got exposed — known 
to the sporting men : it would not do again . She was sold — very judi- 
ciously so; for it just brought about this difference: by the sale her 
owner “ made her safe.” Had he kept her she would always have been 
made safe for him. Far be it from me to say the Oaks was w r on by the 
best filly that started in the race ; we must ask the sporting men that 
question. Hut it was won by the one that was permitted to be the 
best at the time of running. She ran honestly and won honestly — as 
it is but justice to her owner to say he always wished bis horses to do. 
That is a crying sin with the sporting men. It is thought so ; and this 
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compliment I must pay to their morals. It is one that (if they own 
a* horse) they seldom perpetrate. % 

The Leger is certainly a tempting bait. We will say the average 
nominations are 150; in fine chance, therefore, it is 149 to 1 against 
any particular nomination at the lime it is made — rather long odds this ; 
but 1 will venture to state a case where the odds will be longer still : let 
any man who is known as running to win nominate a colt; let him e.rposc 
him as a two and three-years-old ; let him, in consequence, get to he 
first favourite : if he wins 1 will eat him. I will make up a stronger 
case, and say that independent of this favourite, there are three others, 
second, third, and fourth in the betting. How would it be then ? It 
would come off something in this way: — if either of these belonged t® 
the clique , some report would he made to drive him back in the betting ; 
and as I will answer for it neither of the other favourites (on the day) 
could win, the other would, if he could be made to do it. If they all 
belonged to straight-forward men, none of them would win : they would 
be all safe as pigeons in a pie. 

If such a man as 1 describe as owning the favourite, letting his merits 
be known, and running him on those merits, expects to have a cluincc 
given him of winning, he is at the time most decidedly in a state of 
monomania. It cannot be done, though the owner will he — and that 
will always be the case while gentlemen and sportsmen will bet heavily 
with sporting men on great events. It is true the latter aj*e sale men to 
bet with, for they will pay, and God knows so they may when they do 
lose to gentlemen. Racing at the best of times was precarious ; iniqui- 
ties crept in ; downright rascality followed, and was frequently more or 
less practised ; hut now no man, who knows a distance-post is passed 
before the ending one, contemplates such a thing as a race being alto- 
gether fairly run for ; the thing is become so notorious, that the question, 
as regards the horse that ought to win, and it is known could win, is — 
“ I wonder what (So-aud-So) means ;” or, “ I wonder whether they mean 
winning with (such a one).” Some one may say, and, indeed, every one 
ought to say, this is monstrous. I know it is : and very monstrous is the 
conduct of those who bring it about. So is burglary and picking pockets 
in the streets ; the public found it so, and the police have nearly stopped 
the former altogether, and put a check on the latter, 1 could direct the 
attention of the same force to other persons quite worthy such courtesy ; 
but they do not come within the scope of legal jurisdiction. It would be 
a pity that they should, for though bridewell and the treadmill are quite 
proper situations for the mail who takes a handkerchief, it would be very 
indecorous to condemn him to such a degradation who is seen in com- 
pany with a nobleman, because he only instigated hocussing a horse, and 
beggaring his owner. 

it may be asked whether, after the bare suspicion of being concerned 
in such a transaction, it would not be enough to make any one shy of 
trusting such a man. Perhaps it would make some persons shun him ; 
but the man must know very little of the world who is not aware that 
many men are invited to very fashionable tables, and in turn dined with, 
who, it is perfectly known, would rob a church if they could do so with 
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impunity, though they would punctually pay a bet lost. Such men as I 
allude to dare not, of course, show their face in good society, and woufd 
very soon be turned out if they did. This is no drawback to them ; they 
do not want to go there ; they get quite as much elegance of furniture, 
refinement, or luxury at the dinner table, beauty in women, and very 
likely, elegance of manner in the men — -nay, perhaps more than they 
might see among the ancient and truly aristocratic quarter of Grosvenor 
Square. They therefore never feel they are virtually in a degraded 
position in society, for the society with which they mix does not make 
them feel it ; and where morals are not of the highest order, there often 
the greatest fascination is to be found. 

It is true Lord George Bentinck did a great deal to make racing 
more on the square than it had been for many years ; but this regarded 
regulations. Much good it has done ; but Lord George is not the arbiter 
of the private conduct, or the keeper of the morals of men. It remains 
with society at large, or that portion of it that feels an interest in the turf, 
to put a check to its abuses. This can never be done wli le the great 
perpetrators of them, and of abuses in every pursuit they follow are coun- 
tenanced. Jockeys do wrong: trainers do wrong: who tempts them to 
do so ? — why, the sporting men, to whom a thousand or two is nothing to 
bring off an event, to suit their book. Who induce these to make that 
book? — men of fortune who bet wi:h them. 

It was thought that duelling never could be put a stop to. Our 
ancestors would have decided it as impossible : it would have been said that 
it was the only thing that kept society in order ; but the legislature took 
it up, and now we find no necessity for it. Before this was done it was 
rare to find a gentleman who would offer the slightest insult to a clergy- 
man. He could not resent it, so it was held cowardly, brutal, and all but 
infamous to affront a man so situated. Duelling being stopped, if now a 
man is in the habit of descending to ungentlemanly conduct or language, 
he gets shunned and avoided. This is a far heavier penalty than standing 
a shot. So men are now far more careful of their conduct and language 
than when a meeting in the morning set all to rights. Now the stigma 
remains, and the offence is punished by society taking it up. So, if the 
punishment for being seen with professed legs, who are pleased to cull 
their pursuits sporting, was the being shunned by good society, no man, 
who was not a leg himself, would be seen with them ; for though certain 
men may descend from their station by such association, they do not bar- 
gain for being shunned in their proper sphere. But such is the penalty 
that ought to await mixing with such characters ; and it is the only means 
by which temptation to rascality can be put a stop to. 

Deadly as is my hatred to professional bettors and blacklegs in all 
and every way, I do not mean that such a thing does not exist as a man 
who bets professionally, and is still a respectable man, and one to be 
trusted : that such mfen exist there is no doubt ; so does Tom Thumb, 
and other dwarfs of minor — or perhaps, more properly speaking, major 
note. So we had a Gully — a man that even the breath of slander never 
touched. His good luck went hand-in-hand with his consummate judg- 
ment for many years ; but the fickle goddess at one time turned on him. 
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We see men — and young ones too — for a time give tlie “ go-by” in 
the ring to the oldest sinners ; but there are sure to be those waiting on 
the road, who will sooner or later put the skid on their wheel of fortune, 
and finally put a stopper on their triumphal car, the moment they find a 
bit of ground fitted for the purpose. 

No man can live by the chances of fair gaming. He may some- 
times live, and sometimes starve so as to exist ; but if he lives and always 
lives, and lives as many of these sporting men do live, it is not by the fair 
chances of the die by hacking horses on their merits, or by good luck, or 
by getting the worst of those he plays or bets with. 

We know that a man by beginning early to make his hook, betting 
round, and watching the odds, may generally eventually stand to win 
largely (quoad his hook) ami risk little ; he may do more — he may stand 
to be certain to win something or much ; but if he does, large sums must 
be paid and received, to eventually leave a comparatively small balance ; 
and if lie has not more luck than any man has a right to expect, if ho 
only bets on fair chance he will be beat. The a pres beat you at rouge- 
et-noir in the. long run ; the apres will heat you here, by sometimes not 
getting paid aprds you have won. This m ill heat judgment ; ami further, 
if a man is now mad enough to back his judgment on the merits of horses, 
that will beat him to a greater certainty still. 

Is there then no way, if a man is fond of a little excitement, in 
which he may bet with a fair chance? yes! plenty of ways — play whist 
— hazard, if you please — with gentlemen, and your equals or superiors : 
bet on races as long as you please (in your own or their parks) : hack 
your greyhounds, or anything else you like, with the same sort of men. 
Surely here is latitude enough for any one ; and ill luck may ruin yon 
here, if you play high or bet high enough ; but you have a fair chance. 
Hut is there no chance in hacking horses on their public running, or in 
betting with sporting men ? Yes, there is : and the chance is about the 
same as going to sleep, with your purse in your pocket, in company with 
those whose trade it is to pick it. 

I have hitherto only mentioned the sporting man in a certain equi- 
vocal position in society, that enables him, with a portion of mankind, to 
rank in that equally equivocal character of a gentleman ; not that with 
the well-horn, well-bred, and right thinking, there really is anything equi- 
vocal in the attributes that Vuly constitute that character, or that there is 
any real difference in those essential as regards the gentleman of 1(>4(J, or 
the one of the present era ; but taking the world (or at least the popula- 
tion of our country) en masse , that a considerable difference between the 
opinions of the population existing at these distant periods does exist, J 
conceive to be quite palpable. Formerly birth, education, a constant de- 
votion to honourable conduct, and constant association with gentlemen, 
were necessary preliminaries to ranking in that class ; and this feeling per- 
vaded all orders of society. But now we go a q flicker way to work, and 
find a shorter cut to aristocracy. Who would now go through the dull 
routine of education? What younger son will, in future, cut his way to 
fame and fortune by his sword, when sharing in the cutting of a railroad 
can, with talismanic effect, bring him, in the world’s eye, to a position once 
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thought the prerogative of a chosen few ? Who will urge their weary 
steps, with toil and danger, up the hill of fame, when he can tunnel 
through it, and thus render the transit from plebeianism to all the advan- 
tages (if not the reality) of aristocracy as sudden as the transit from Lon- 
don to Blackwall ? albeit the traveller, on commencing his journey, might 
be one whose pristine ideas never soared beyond the luxury of a penny-i> 
miler. 

Nor are railroads now the only roads to sudden fortune, and conse- 
quently as sudden elevation to its concomitant advantages. Who will, in 
future, seek the bubble, reputation, “ at the cannon's mouth,” or hazard 
life and limb to support the dignity of himself or family, when a little 
hazard at his own house can raise him to all the dignity now necessary to 
his comfort ? None but the insane. 

Our old acquaintance, famed La Manehas’ knight, was a man of 
sane and steady purpose, if compared to the man of our days who would 
contemplate leading a life of honest industry, and fighting the good fight 
to honourable independence, when by being concerned in “ selling a fight,” 
lie can jump to such a conclusion at once ; and, from the moment the 
sponge is thrown up, be may throw up his cap, and say “ lo triumphe !” 
He may pocket his gains; and if an affront may perchance be offered him, 
in good truth he can well pocket that, too. 

Some may be still found who would be hypercritical enough to cavil 
at the mode by„\vhich such money was secured. What matter ? lie secures 
the money. Should the world be un courteous enough to broadly hint 
or say rascality had been at work, he stares the world in the face, 
and coolly says “What’s that to you?” Or should it still further hint 
or say they consider him in person a component part of that rascality, 
he as coolly replies “ What’s that to me ?” Truly very little, as things 
now go. 

We will now consider the character of the sporting rnan in its lower 
phase ; and so far as regards its influence on the morals, habits, and pros- 
pects of the lower orders of society, it will he found still more baneful in 
its effect on this grade than on the more enlightened and independent ; 
for so much less as one mind is capable of reasoning upon and properly 
appreciating causes and effects and their probable results than another, so 
much more will that mind be led aw ay by false appearances, specious ar- 
gument, or bad example. * 

* We will not here discuss the somewhat disputed fact as to w hether 
the infant offspring of the peer and the peasant do or not inherit the same 
susceptibility of mind, or whether any different inherent qualities are born 
with them. Sufficient for my purpose is the fact that stability of mind 
and purpose, and strict moral principle, are necessary to withstand temp- 
tation, when that temptation is held out under the guise of interest or 
pleasure. 

The housebreakeP may, without any detriment to the success of his 
practices, be as great a ruffian in manner and outward appearance as he is 
in mind and habits ; but to tempt the ordinary run of men to their own 
ruin, or to join in concerting that of others, requires a certain specious 
mode of persuasion and pleasantry of manner that is an indispensable part 
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of the education of the men who intends to live by his own wits and by the 
want of them in his intended dupes. 

There are many worldly considerations that cause numbers of men 
to be much sought for in society, in whom the vein of pleasantry holds but 
a very languid course. Many praiseworthy or admirable qualities of mind 
and intellect render others equally desirable as companions and friends, 
who may neither set the table in a roar by their broad humour nor excite 
our surprise by the flashes of their wit ; but the confirmed scamp and 
low leg, or any leg, ought to he a pleasant fellow, and in both senses of the 
word ; that is, in its true and metaphorical senses, very pleasant fellows 
they are generally fopnd. 

Indispensable as pleasant and persuasive manners are to the leg, alias 
sporting man, it must he quite evident that there are many other requi- 
sites necessary to form an accomplished artist of this genus. Perhaps 
the most useful and necessary are a total absence of feeling ; a most 
stoical indifference to every thing that does not affect his immediate 
pecuniary interest; a perfect remorselessness as to sacrificing friends, 
the moment he finds it his interest to do so ; resolution and courage to 
face enemies, when necessary, with patience and command of temper ; 
to cringe to insult, when it comes from those it is his interest to he on 
terms with. He must possess another kind of resolution : no personal 
pleasures or gratification must have any influence on him when business 
is to be carried on. He must he able to personate thejiilarious com- 
panion — the liberal, open-hearted spendthrift ; propose the bumper toast 
and exciting song, hut contrive to he, in point of abstemiousness in 
himself, a perfect anchorite ; and should it he necessary or judicious to 
assume the roisterer in his cups, his eye, like that of the basilisk, must 
never take its watchful glance from his victim. 

The leg, though in point of morality, and indeed effect, robs as much 
as, the hare-faced footpad, depends on his cunning — not his courage — for 
success. His is not the open attack of the lion ; but, like the cowardly 
tiger, he creeps, with stealthy pace, up to his prey, and makes his spring 
at the favourable moment. If foiled, for a time he quits the quarry ; but 
if a rich one, he has a watchful eye on his whereabout ; and the prey, once 
marked, rarely escapes the joint mechinations of himself and his-confe- 
de rates — -friends he has none; for no friendship can exist in a clique 
where each knows he would be sacrificed the moment interest indicated 
the fitting time. 

Header, I shall congratulate you, if on estimating such a character as 
I have represented, your habits of life may have been such as to induce 
you to think the picture too highly coloured, and the description over- 
charged ; but I am aware there are but too many who can with regret re- 
call such characters to their remembrance. There are, of course, various 
shades in every character, and various degrees of vice, as forming its 
whole ; but take him all in all, more or less, what I have sketched is about 
a fair average portraiture of the sporting man. That the manners and 
pursuits of such men vary in accordance with the class of society in which 
they carry on their avocations, and, in sooth, depredations also, is doubt- 
less the case; but, whether the arena be the drawing-rooms of St. James's 
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or the smoke-dried parlour of the pugilist in the purlieus of Smithfield m 
Whitechapel, the game is played with the same intent, attended with simi- 
lar results : the animus of the man will be found the same ; and “ mutatit 
mutandis,” the system of operation and the rascality the same also. 

It can be no matter of surprise, if a man in the low grades of society 
is induced to play cards or any other game with a man and his coad- 
jutors, who can deceive even the quick-sighted by slipping a pea from 
under a thimble, that he is sure to get up pillaged to the last shilling ; 
and the only pity such unfortunate wight would get would be, “ What 
business had you in such company?” But do our scions of nobility 
and aristocracy never lay themselves open to have a similar remark made 
on some of their associations ? Knowledge of the world, mixture with 
its varied scenes, and candour, must cause us to respond in the affirmative 
to such a question. Yet a moderate knowledge of the ways of the world 
ought to make such men au fait of the fact, that if the unwashed hand of 
the thimble-rigger can slip a card and palm & die, the delicate finger on 
which the brilliant sparkles is equally adroit in the same species of legerde- 
main ; and both are equally robbers by trade, and villains at heart ; for 
whether the plain farmer is pillaged by the low leg, or the man of family 
by the fashionable or perhaps titled one, the catastrophe is brought on from 
the same cause, namely, associating with men whose characteristic ought to 
tell us to avoid them as banes to society at large, instead of daring our fate 
and the opinion of the world where ruin and disgrace will be the eventual 
and certain penalty. 

Let us hope there are few minds possessing so little philanthropy as 
to wish to curtail the amusements of the lower — or perhaps it would be 
better to say the poorer — classes of society ; but the term jioor is a rela- 
tive, and often a very misapplied one. There are numbers who are really 
poor, and whose cup of bitterness is filled to its very brim. Cold must he 
the heart that would not rejoice to see an occasional gleam of sunshine, in 
the shape of amusement, glad the dark horizon of their fate. But we 
must not consider men as our poorer brethren because a fustian jacket and 
an apron show he lives by his labour. Thousands of this class partake of 
more amusement tluin those for whom they labour. A pint of porter, a 
song, and meeting their friends in a pothouse, are as great enjoyment to 
them, as the opera or the soirtfe is to those of more elevated mind and 
taste. The former can indulge much more frequently than the latter. 
Not but that the amusement of both may, quoad their incomes, bear a 
similar proportion ; but the man of family has a certain appearance to keep 
up — to hold this standing in the world’s eye. The other fives as he 
likes ; consequently such persons can and do get a far greaterNshare 
of amusement in proportion to their meaus, than those nominally more 
wealthy. 

1 fear it is a fact that, of all civilized nations, the inhabitants of Great 
Britain are the least to be trusted amid scenes of pleasure. Dancing on 
the gpseci, where youths and maidens trip it on the fight fantastic toe, 
white~tbe elders chat, and feel a parent’s pride in witnessing the harmless 
roittiv and beaming countenances of their children, sounds well and pas* 
tonal % but such images of the fancy are now only realized in the ideas of 
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tke poet or tl>e painter, so far as our country is concerned. On the con* 
tinent such arc daily seen ; but here the bull bait, dog light, or any fight* 
the fair (or rather the drinking booth at the fair), and the village alehouse, 
are the bean ideal of the countryman’s enjoyment. The gin palace, the 
pigeon or dog-fancier’s crib, gaming, the betting tap or parlour, are the 
several arcadras of the low Londoner’s idea. Should he eontemplate a 
treat to the shilling gallery, it is fixed for a night when it is hoped some- 
thing will occur that may give opportunity to perpetrate a row ; where 
sticks, cat-calls, and every description of yells are produced, to illustrate 
that blessed prerogative — his independence ; to the humiliation .of per- 
formers whose talents ought to shield them from his low and beastly ri- 
baldry, and to the utter disgust of those who are thus prevented enjoying 
an intellectual entertainment. 

It may sound philanthropic and patriotic to wish to see the peer and 
the artisan each participating in the same enjoyment. Such things ought 
to be, we know ; hut, constituted as the minds of the generality of the 
lower orders of our country are, such things cannot he, if docorum is 
worthy consideration. If the bear possessed the qualities of disposition 
and the habits of the Newfoundland dog, he might be an equally welcome 
occasional companion ; but he does nut, nor has he grace enough to as- 
sume the habits of one if placed in the same situation. It may be said 
that constant association would, in time, make him do this. May be 
so : 1 could make no objection to any one making the experiment ; hut 
if 1 were to be one of the party while the tutelage was going on, 1 should 
most earnestly beg the muzzle might be kept on till the reformation was 
completed ; for if bruin is English bred, he will be very likely, if among 
his superiors, to bring forward all his bearish habits, for the express pur- 
pose of showing that he dare do it, and has as great a right to howl as 
any lord in society. Doubtless he has : the only thing is, lords or gentle- 
men do not howl in society. If they did, they would be fit companions for 
bears ; but while they are not, hears arc not fit companions for them at 
present. What time may effect I in no way pretend to predict. 

In alluding to sportsmen 1 have expressed a conviction that sporting, 
when pursued with its legitimate aim — namely, amusement and healthful 
exercise — is beneficial to all those engaged in it, and also to the imme- 
diate neighbourhood in which it is carried on : but the perversion of its 
intent does and must lead to demoralization and ruin, with high and low. 
If the artizan could afford the time or the money to join in field sports, 
as sport, his health would be benefited by it, and his morals and habits 
improved, as it would be the meaus of weaning him from vicious com- 
panions and vicious propensities; but when his predilection (if he has it) 
for what he calls sport leads him to more than waste his time in the liaunts 
of the dregs of the ring, cock, bear, or dog pit ; then his ruin is sealed, 
and he becomes a vagabond for life ; for such pursuits are those of the 
low sporting man, though the sportsman holds them in detestation. 

Among other things likely to lead & weak, somewhat idly-disposed, 
but perhaps in other ways respectable, member of the lower grades to 
such scenes, I consider the sweeps now so much in vogue stand preemi- 
nent. I care not whether the sweep be five shillings or five pounds: 
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their baneful effects daily, and will continue to (?), prevail, whether it he 
a Derby, Oaks, Leger, Cesarewich, Cambridgeshire, or any other sweep. 
The only difference as to the effect is — the lower the stake, the lower will 
be its members ; and the lower the members, the easier will they he led 
to vice in its most hideous form. 

Supposing an artisan, earning his two or three pounds a week, is, in 
liis general habits a steady, sober, well-conducted man : the risking five 
shillings on a sweep may not he a serious affair to him ; and, so far as the 
mere losing such a sum goes, it certainly would not really injure him or 
his family : in fact, losing it would be the most fortunate thing that could 
befall him. But what is the consequence of engaging in such specula- 
tions ? True, the five shillings, as regards its probable loss, may not 
much interest his mind ; but the hope of possible gain does. He thus 
becomes anxious to learn whether his horse is receding or getting up in 
the betting. In either case, some offer is made to buy his chance. This 
leads to the calculation of chances ; and this is the foundation stone on 
which the leg, high or low, takes his first stand. The hope and chances 
of gain without labour begin to fiit before his eyes. And where are the 
chances for and against such a consummation to be learnt ? Of course in 
the house — or other houses of a similar description — where these sweeps 
are carried on. The associates he meets there cannot meet without drink. 
Drink and betting are strong stimulants : his mind and body become 
accustomed tq, both: habit renders them necessary to him. He may still 
love his home and family ; but his excited mind cannot now do without 
excitement. The quiet of his home becomes irksome ; the presence and 
details of his family uninteresting : he is in heart a leg. But the con- 
sequences of such a man’s first step in gambling does not end here ; for 
the class of persons who have become his associates are not merely 
members of a sweep, but are patrons of all the lowest order of sport, and 
bettors on such events. These hold out greater allurements, no doubt, 
than the dull routine of handicraft ; and the industrious mechanic shortly 
becomes a regular leg and sporting man : the fustian jacket is exchanged 
for the Newmarket ami Taglioni, the paper cap for the white tile, the 
cotton neck-handkerchief for the blue bird’s-eye, and with a white bull- 
bitch — the pet of the fancy — with her black patent leather collar, as his 

companion, instead of waiting on the Honourable Mr to take his 

orders for a chair to he bought, lie now cults on him to give the office of 
a fight to be sold, a horse or a pedestrian to be liocussed. The Honour- 
able pays for the information something in money, but more in promises 
over a bottle of wine ; aye, reader : the pint of porter is now only occa- 
sionally sought ; but on occasions of diplomacy the chrystal is brought 
forth. Why not ? True, he and the Honourable are in different grades 
of life; but such pursuits as I allude to level all distinctions: they are 
both sporting men. 

It is often — but very improperly — said by many persons, that the 
turf levels all distinctions. This is absolute nonsense. Will any one 
attempt to say that a man of Lord Albemarle’s unsullied honour in all his 
turf transactions is on a level with old Mutton, because both keep race- 
hums ? Lord Albemarle is a sportsman in its true sense. Show me 
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the sporting man who would dare propose anything tricky to him. If he 
did, and it happened to be in a room at the top of the house, the gentle- 
man might congratulate himself if he had wings ; otherwise he would risk 
getting a somewhat ugly descent. 

Among the pursuits of the sporting man, the prize ring holds a pre- 
eminent 1 place ; not, of course, from any idea or wish to encourage a 
manly encounter, a display of British courage, or from feeling any grati- 
fication in witnessing the science and attitudes of the most accomplished of 
our artists in gymnastic feats. No ; such a man as Tom Crib in his palmy 
days would have been his aversion ; for had he hinted at the selling a 
fight to Tom, his voice and fist would have given such a thundering 
“ No” on the gentleman’s ear, as would have madb the very name of 
Panton Street ring there for a week to come ; and the elegant Belcher 
would have given him proof of his usual assertion that “ Velocity is 
force.” No: the pets of the sporting man are the sneaks who have 
brought the prize ring to that state of degradation, that those who would 
patronize true courage where it is found worthy of patronage, now fear 
to back even a Phenomenon ; not only from fearing the intentions of 
their man, but from knowing that the machinations of the sporting men 
and their emissaries may, in some way or other, render the chance of 
their man hopeless, before he enters the ring ; or, failing in this, their 
gang of hired ruffians will effect it when he is there. 

Pugilism, like most, truly British sport, has its beneficial effects when 
fairly carried on. It docs most unquestionably produce the manly feeling 
that it is cowardly to assail a man with unequal weapons, and creates a 
love of fair play. “ A clear stage and no favour” should he the Briton’s 
motto : it is one on whose terms the British soldier would confidently 
face his enemy. The prize-ring produced the motto ; and, in my humble 
opinion, it also mainly contributed to the courage to act up to it. 

Of course, among pugilists, as among all the lower grades, numbers 
of ruffians are to be found. It is not being pugilists that makes them 
so ; for among them I could mention many men of the kindest and 
most benevolent feelings, and many acts of pugilists that would do honour 
to the highest in our realms : in fact, I am quite certain that in the 
ordinary occurrences of life, more true courage, more good temper, and 
more forbearance, will be found among pugilists than among the generality 
of men in this grade of society. 

The man who fights for his own money, or who is insured fifty or a 
hundred pounds if he wins his fight, would, if left to himself, win if he 
could. He loses : the outcry is against him or his trainer. Perhaps both 
deserve all the censure bestowed on them ; but in all such cases, ten times 
more execration should be heaped on those who more deserve it ; and 
those are the sporting fnen. Samson of old could not keep his pet lock 
from the meddling hands of his lady ; and a pretty rumpus he made about 
it. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at, if Sampson of more recent 
days lost the lock of his integrity by the interference of the sporting 
man : and a pretty rumpus was made on that occasion. We will not 
mention occurrences of later date ; but the same gentry have not been 
idle since that time. 
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Matches against time — particularly if the principal is one of a sort 
ready to sell himself and the match — are strongly patronized by the 
sporting man, as much as they are detested by the true sportsman* They 
are, as carried on here, the most useless, cruel, and despicable prostitu- 
tions of the energies of a noble animal that ever were permitted to take 
place. The American matches of two, three, or even four miles, have 
some beneficial effect: they encourage a breed of trotters. But matches 
against time — such as seventeen miles within the hour — rather tend to 
diminish the speed of the really fast one, than otherwise, as a racing 
trotter; and training him to do occasionally seventeen miles in fifty-six 
minutes will not make him an animal that can at all times do it for us in 
his ordinary work : in fact, not one word can be said in justification of 
such trials of endurance on the part of the animal, or such means of 
perpetrating cruelty and robbery. If the horse matched to do seventeen 
miles could — if put to the extent of his powers — do twenty-five, 1 would 
go to see such a wonderful animal perform, with much pleasure. But if 
such an animal did exist, though the extent of his powers would be 
husbanded for a time to gull the public, he would be matched on and on 
till the strain of every fibre of his body would be called forth, and every 
energy got out of him by some seemingly impossible p u-formance ; and 
the projectors of this, most assuredly, would be sporting men. Would 
such a sportsman as Lord Lonsdale join in such a thing? 1 should be 
sorry to be the man to ask him the question. 

Cock fighting I regret to say I must, in candour, acknowledge was 
formerly patronized and supported by some really good sportsmen, and, 
as a matter of course, by nearly every blackguard, black-leg, and sporting 
man in the kingdom. To the credit of the former and chagrin of the 
latter class, this has got out of vogue ; so wc need say no more than that 
the public may congratulate themselves there is one mode of robbery the 
less, and a cruel and totally useless sport “ in the deep bosom of” oblivion 
“ buried.” 

We now come to pedestrianism. This is not, in a general way, so 
much patronized by the sportsman as by the sporting man, for this simple 
reason : the former only patronizes such things as are sport, and interest- 
ing to him in their pursuit ; the latter, those that afford the opportunity 
of betting, and, if possible, robbing, as a matter of course. I have not, 
nor ever had, the distinguished honour of meeting one professed leg 
riding constantly to hounds ; 1 never knew one a practised shot, except 
at a pigeon, or at some man who had sense and nerve enough to refuse to 
pay when he knew he had been plundered. Coursing does not suit them ; 
for the bets are not often heavy, and greyhounds do not carry jockeys* 
If bets on coursing were heavy, greyhounds would, to a certainty, be 
liocussed, as well as men and horses. Fishing does not suit them, except 
a tittle dipping for gudgeons ; and then, catching one good one satisfies 
them : in fact, it is to them generally a pretty fair day’s sport. “ Mats 
a nos moutons.” 

Pedestrianism is a sport — or rather a pursuit — perfectly unobjection- 
able in Its intent, and produces emulation in a healthy, manly, and useful 
exertion. Among the various clubs in vogue, 1 have not heard of a 
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regularly organized pedestrian club ; yet a number of such, I feel certain, 
would prove highly beneficial. I would patronise (that is, if my patro- 
nage were worth having) pedestrianism in all its forms, and performance, 
from the flyer of a hundred yards in ten seconds to the ten-mile-an-hour 
man of steel. So would thousands ; but here that pest, the sporting man, 
steps in again : and who will back a man when, with or without his con- 
sent, the chances are he gets hocussed, and could scarce follow a 
funeral ? 

Objecting as I do to matches against time with horses, some might 
say “ Why not object to such killing exertion on the part of man ?” 
Such a remark, if made, is easily answered Men can stop when they 
like. True, their wish for gain and their game does sometimes lead them 
to make exertion .most painful and distressing: but the unfortunate Jiorse 
cannot tell how far he suffers ; and the whip and spur will stimulate to 
much more lengthened exertion than emulation, or even avarice ; for with- 
out fear of contradiction, T assert that (supposing so unnatural a thing 
would be allowed) when the gamest man gives in, if a cat-o’-nine-tails was 
applied to him, he would still make exertion that, without the stimulant 
of such torture, would be impossible to him, however willing or desirous 
he might be to make it. Such unnatural exertion, from such unnatural 
barbarity, is often got out of the horse ; ami for this reason, as a general 
practice, I execrate matches against time with horses ; though, with men, 

I cordially uphold them. Nor do I do so without knowing all the exer- 
tions required in their performance, having, in my own person, been en- 
gaged in many, both at short and long distances. 

Billiards is certainly not a sport ; but wc shall rarely find a sporting 
man who cannot handle his cue ; and, i’ faith, lie is quick enough in tak- 
ing it if a “ green one” enters the room. Should such a man be induced 
to play, and bet with a sporting man and two or three gentlemen who 
happen to be there, if he had ten pounds in his pocket, and gave the 
marker nine to show him the way out, he would, at all events, be a pound 
richer than if he staid. What universal knowledge, then, sporting men 
do possess ! Their ubiquity is equally admirable. 

Bull baiting, badger and bear baiting and dog fighting, are most 
favourite pursuits of all the lower grades of sporting men. I believe, no 
man who borders on the respectable will be hardy enough to defend any 
of these. Bull-dogs, of all animals of the dog kind, are the most useless. 
They are dangerous among cattle at all times ; bad watch-dogs ; and as 
to fighting, though their game will allow them to stay to be torn to pieces, 
a savage greyhound, pointer, or fox-hound, will punish more in ten mi- 
nutes than a bull-dog can in an hour. It ought to be a fine to keep one. 

I would not own a dog that was not a game one of his sort. We all hate 
cowards in anything that could be expected to fight. If I hod a terrier 
that refused to face rat, cat, fox, badger, or dog, I would get rid of 
him the next minute. I hate anything bad of its kind. If a man gets a 
turn up anywhere, let him take his part, and set to work like a trump. 
So would I have my dog do ; but I should not derive any pleasure in 
seeing him torn about for an hour in a pit, and should be very much 
ashamed to pocket fire pounds of his earning there. 
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It is not many years since a white bull-dog was considered aS neces- 
sary an appendage to a sporting tandem as the leader's harness. This 
was all vitiated and very bad taste. A man with a bull-dog by his side 
may very fairly be set down as having a bit of the ruffian about him, or 
as m man whose weak head induces him to think that he derives tfcldt from 
1>eing thought a sporting man. No uncommon error this. 

As 1 shall enumerate what 1 consider fair sporting, there are two 
things I must make an observation about ; viz. steeple racing and matches 
against time. I make rio objection to a steeple chase if it was one among 
the members of different hunts riding their own horses, or putting pro- 
fessional riders on them, over a fair line of their hunting country. Here 
the sporting man would have little influence. But I do most certainly 
object to them, as 1 would to anything else, if, or when made and carried 
on — as has occasionally been the fact — merely to make money, rob 
the public, benefit the betting fraternity, and butcher the best of 
horses. • 

I have no objection to offer to a match against time, trotting or gal- 
loping, when speed is the thing required. This is no more cruel than a 
race, and is an interesting and exciting affair. I only object to them 
when goodness and game are taxed to all hut, or perhaps to death, to ‘fill 
the pockets of a set of miscreants, which the projectors and bettors ou 
them often are. 

I think I can contrive to fill up the time of the sportsman pretty 
fairly, and stilt to let all his pursuits be gentlemanly and justifiable ; viz. 
hunting in all its different ways, and all animals fit for the chase, racing, 
coursing, shooting, and fishing. As addenda, a steeple-chase, yachting, 
pedestriaiiisrn ; and if a good and game man wants a hacker, 1 shall al- 
ways consider such a man deserves encouragement. Surely here is sport 
enough for any one. 

If, in addition to this, he uses his own energies, and enlists those of 
others to baffle the interference — and indeed, of late, the influence — of the 
sporting man, he will well deserve the thanks and good wishes of all lovers 
of British sports, to which the sporting man is the bane, and, unless 
checked, will he their ultimate ruin. 

I have heard people sophists enough to say that legs and sporting 
men support the turf. On the contrary, they have brought its credit to 
the lowest ebb. There is one mode by which they could be made to sup- 
port it, and heartily would I join in bringing it about : — Put them all un- 
der it. 

Sporting Review for March. 
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No. I. 

— — “ Still must I on, for I am as a reed.” — B vron. 

What rubbish writers conjure into their noddles, and then cause it to 
be exposed and circulated in print ! What a pretty “ reed” my Lord 
Byron was at the time lie called himself one ! He was leaving volunta- 
rily, and in a pet, his country, and his wife, and his child, with plenty of 
money at his banker’s, and consequently letters of credit galore on Paris, 
Geneva, Milan, Genoa, Naples, Florence, Y r enice, Rome, &c. ; he had just 
written a portion of one poem, and several whole ones, that had rendered 
him, in the course of a few weeks, the heart-idol of all the impurely 
intellectual of t’other sex from St. James’s to St. Denys and St. Mark’s 
— he was going to enjoy the triumphs of poetic pre-eminence amongst a 
people whose melodious language makes them 

“ Speak in numbers, and e’en lisp in song.” 

lie was going, surrounded by all that wealth and by all that the most 
fascinating sort of fame — the poetic — can procure, to reside in a land that 
suited his line, wayward, voluptuous, varying temperament, where Winter 
never reigns — where there are but three seasons, Spring, Summer, 
Autumn — he was going amongst the originals that Giorgione drew — 
amongst the inurmurers of that bastard Latin, of one of whom he said — 

li So sweet a language from so soft a mouth, 

Ah, to what effort would it not persuade !” 

Poor fellow, banished to the Gulf of Venice, and not to Botany Bay, he 
was indeed a pitiable reed to see. Stuff and nonsense, and twaddle and 
affectation ! A melancholy broken reed it was to be sure that piped away 
the lascivious stanzas of “ Don Juan” on the Brcnta and elsewhere. 

I adopt the poet’s words, telling you that “ Still must I on, for I 
am as a reed but I am not one broken and blown about by any dismal, 
inevitable, fancied, or palpable hurricane. I am a yielding, happy reed, 
vibrating to the warm breath and pleased wishes of many, many friends, 
those kind angling followers and supporters — who say “ Still must you 
on, for you are as a reed, a piscatorial Panpipe, whose notes we cunnot 
as yet well spare from the water-side.” 

Very well, pupils and partisans, my halieutic idyls this season shall 
he called “ Water Waifs” — stray tilings — touching fresh water and all 
the good things that are inherited by (cum grano salisj that best of all 
excelling elements. 

It is a singular fact — no, there is nothing singular in the world, nil 
admirari — that almost every angler thinks himself possessed of some 
angling amulet that makes him a wizard of the waters. There is not an 
angling locality in the empire that has not its land otter. We have so- 
and-so, otter of the Dove ; another, otter of the Thames ; a third, otter 
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of the Tweed ; a fourth, otter of the 'feme ; a fifth, otter of the Trent 
— in fact every river has its two-legged otter. Each is the great oracle 
of his own place. This is stupid balderdash — not so very stupid either, 
for cunning quackery lies at the bottom of it. These angling amulet 
gents want their minds stretched a bit. They want to be taught that 
angling is an art. based on general principles, and that he who understands 
and can carry them into practice, will prove himself a land otter wherever 
he goes. It matters very little to him whether he has to try his hand at 
Stockbridge or on the Severn. A salmon is a salmon, a trout a trout, 
a grayling a grayling, all the world over, and a latitudinarian student 
knows when what is food for one shall be food for the other, and when 
one fish’s meat is another fish’s poison. Mr Salmo Salur is in love with 
large, gaudy, flaunting flies in some rivers, whilst in others he likes them 
plain, quake rly-dressed little things. Is the local angler alone to be 
aware of this ? Fiddle-de-dee ! We, located in London, laugh at such 
a notion. We should lie very sorry indeed if we were only able to kill 
fish in the Thames, the Lea, the Wandle, or the Colne ; and we should 
he sorrier still to say that the Fict, the Celt, or the Briton could not 
compete with the Saxon in angling in any of Anglia’s waters. Were our 
Beechers, Powells, Olivers, Masons, Veverses, confined to Newport Pag- 
nel, Leamington, or Liverpool ? Would they quail before the fences of 
Chantilly, or crane at the stone walls of Cork ? Once an accomplished 
horseman, even the same, without barring clime or country, double ditch, 
stone wall, brook, bar-gate, or bullfinch. Once an accomplished angler, 
ever and for aye one, whether in the highlands or the lowlands, in the 
backwoods of the new world, or in the steppes of the old. The local 
angler, w 7 ith his local knowledge, may foil the universal angler for a race 
or two ; but when the latter has gone over the ground once or twice, it 
will soon be seen how easily the general man will come up with the local 
man. 

People fancy that it is a very difficult thing to become a good angler. 
There is nothing difficult under the sun — no way impassable to him that 
has a will to pass on. Indnstria vincit omnia . London is the greatest 
angling academy in the world, and sends forth its graduates to profess and 
practice the piscatorial art wherever water runs, fish live, and flies fly. 
In the metropolis the means of obtaining angling information are infinite. 
Books, teachers, materials, tackle-makers, clubs, and museums abound. 
Means to test theory are not wanted, and companions from every part of 
the globe congregate to communicate their special and diversified know- 
ledge. You there meet the salmon fisher from Ballyshannon, the trout 
fisher from the Banu, ditto from the Tweed and the Tay, the pike fisher 
from the Norfolk meres ; you may come in contact with a living Walton- 
waif that has been straying to Norway or Nova Scotia, with a Thames or 
Trent barbel fisher, a roach or perch fisher of Broxbourne or Hoddesdeu 
renown* a grayling angler from the Teme, Lugg, Dove, or Wye ; or you 
may catch a Taffy from the Dovey that can tell you how to catch any- 
thing* from a running down last spring to a running up half-hundred 
geritl&inan, whether poised in his scales or in your own. Some silly, 
conceited Spaniard has said, “ He who has not seen Seville has nothing 
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seen.” Now I may say, particularly in reference to sporting matters, 
that he who lias not mixed with Londoners, whether horn, or bred, or 
Anally educated in that compound of cities, and boroughs, and counties, 
has mixed in no sporting society at all. Between Tattersall’s and the 
Mile-end Gate how many steps can you take without running against a 
turfite, a fox-hunter, steeple chaser, or man of the moors, marshes, 
woods or stubble ; an aquatic man, whether with oar, sail, or fishing-rod ; 
a cricketer, pedestrian , or some other of the lesser sporting deer? Every 
rood of London maintains its sporting man. May I say sportsman ? I 
should not be far out if I did ; nor if I added, of the most genuine 
species also* 

My London readers, never be frightened at what you hear certain 
mentally constipated country folks say. These brain-bound buffers ever 
and anon appear in the parlours of our sporting houses, and seeing there 
an assemblage of black coats and white shirts, and French Wellingtons, 
and fancying that their wearers are wood-pavement sportsmen, they talk 
of local prowess performed with locally manufactured sporting gear. 
Nothing good for success in wood or water craft can come from Cockney- 
land. Search the provinces, they tell you, and there ’t will be found in 
killing perfection. On all that pertains to angling they are more positive 
than on that respecting any other field sport. London fishing rods, lines, 
and flies are made only, they say, to be laughed at in the country, and to 
act as a relief to the deadly weapons fashioned at everj* remote angling 
station. Innumerable are the tales of the poor local angler with his 
hazel rod and his horse-hair lines, and his rude flies, all, all home-made, 
filling dozens of dishes, each as large as the charger that bore John Bap- 
tist’s head, with fine trout and grayling, whilst the gentleman from Lon- 
don, with his costly city gear, cannot cause a single fish to rise. These 
are tales that may be swallowed by the marines of his Holiness the Pope. 
The narrators of them are mules, begat of clods and stones, and scarcely 
know a tom-tit from a tom-cat. Not one in ten of them knows a badger 
from a fox, a trout from a mackerel, a May-fly from a blue-bottle. They 
little fancy how many country-Londouers there are, horn and bred 
amongst mountains and valleys, who were sportsmen as soon as they were 
in their teens, and who are so still, despite the labours of the shop, the 
counting-house, the hospital, or the bar. “ On n'oubUe jamais ce qu ’ on 
a unc fois airnd The minds of sojourners in London bear about more 
sporting information, theoretical, practical, general, than twenty times 
their number of any other classes of men in any other part of the empire. 
Intelligent provincials feel this — why the best of us at present Londoners 
were provincials — and do not make fools of themselves like the deaf 
adders above alluded to, who come to town to hiss, and will not be 
charmed. I have seen in our public places here during the winter droves 
of these simpletons. Will their friends in the country he kind enough 
to keep them at home for the future, in order that if they will play the 
fool, they may act the part in their own houses only. Let no country- 
man despise the cockney, and no cockney sneer at the countryman. 
Above all men, anglers should not run down one another. Izaak Walton 
had a shop in Fleet-street, and Charles Cotton a chateau iu Dove Dale, 
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The latter called the former his father, and the patriarch of the Lea was 
proud of his son of the Dove. J jet us from these great men, who are 
our angling ancestors, learn a pleasant, profitable lesson. Angling ability 
is confined to no place. There are Waltons in London, and Cottons in 
the country, and vice versa . No angler should be vain of his acquire- 
ments, extol them above those of others, or fear to communicate his 
knowledge lest his doing so might raise up to him a formidable rival. 
For my own part, I should like to see every angler a successful one, and 
would rather meet with one that was my master in the art, than one who 
was not. Anglers in town and country should esteem and help one 
another, inter-communicatc information, reciprocally interrogate each 
other, and remember that they are doubly brethren — by nature and by 
art. Let them cast the bread of peace and friendship upon the water, 
and they will find it out before many days. 

For perhaps half a month — at any rate for a week — I shall not be 
able to find another “ waif” for my readers. I must make this one 
useful to them for that space of time, during which I would advise them 
to let trout alone, and busy themselves chiefly about the capture of gray- 
ling and pike, those two aquatic antipodes, the one all grace, and gentle- 
ness, and beauty, the other a regular brutal, gluttonous, might-is-right, 
“ ugly mug.” Oh, how the latter will perpetrate wholesale slaughter 
even amongst his own tribe, as soon as snow and ice cease to render the 
water nauseous* to its people ! How for the first month of fine weather 
he will make up for the fast-days of winter ! The coming Lent will be 
to him a carnival, and he will prefer a plump rat to a lean trout for break- 
fast on Ash AVednesday, and a couple of fowls to a dish of gudgeons for 
dinner on Good Friday. 

The two seasons for pike-fishing are autumn and early spring. 
Many pike certainly are caught with the angle during the winter months, 
but they must be unseasonably fine, and not like those frosty and snowy 
ones we have had recently for the purpose, may it please Providence, of 
cauterizing out and for ever that vegetation cancer that has produced and 
is still causing so much famine and pestilence amongst the usually for- 
tunate inhabitants of the temperate zones. Autumn is the pleasantest 
season for angling for pike, on account of the cheerful weather that oft 
prevails them, and the solacing appearance of the landscape, but I doubt 
if it be the most successful season. Pike, after having spawned in March 
and April, have had a whole summer to recruit themselves, during which, 
speaking principally of rivers, they have had abundance of food in the 
shape of small fish ami certain amphibious animals. You must not expect, 
therefore, to find pike famishing in autumn, and when in the latter part of 
that season they retire into the deeps for shelter and warmth, they there 
find victims in the shape of gudgeons, dace, and roach, who have sought 
a similar retreat for similar purposes, and who would have found ami 
enjoyed it had it not been for the greedy usurper who has made his lair 
amongst the rotting weeds, and treats all comers as intruders. In autumn 
tim pike is full of full-belly tricks, and you cannot catch him so easily as 
you can in spring when his stomach is often empty, and he is prowling 
for prey wherewith to fill it. A pike may be a finer fish on All Saint's 
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than on St. David’s Day, but lie is very rarely so hungry, and I there- 
fore calculate that you would be more likely to catch him with leeks and 
cheese on the 1st of March, than with cakes and ale on the 1st of 
November. 

In autumn -angling for pike I would recommend the snap-baits, and 
for this reason, that the moment the lisli seizes them you strike without 
waiting for the process of pouching. When pike have plenty of living 
food in their neighbourhood, they are often dainty, and cruelly playful, 
like cats, seizing their prey, tossing it about with their mouths, and if 
they feel anything unnatural about it, such as a gorge-hook, they will 
soon completely reject it. The only remedy is quick striking, and that 
you are able to do with the snap-hooks. Besides, with this tackle you 
can fish amongst weeds, rushes, and other obstructions, in and about 
which pike shelter themselves in autumn. I have many times recommend- 
ed an artificial fly for pike fishing. I every day learn that some of my 
readers have tried my recommendation, and found it good. It has proved 
successful last autumn on fine, overcast, gusty days, particularly on lakes, 
ponds, and the broad, deep waters of our larger rivers. The London 
tackle-makers, always on the alert, have prepared, I understand, during 
the winter, several sorts, of pike flies, which may kill in spring-tide, hut 
will positively do so in autumn. Let any clever artist dress on a light 
wired double hook an artificial swallow or sand martin, and I will guaran- 
tee that such a bait will prove attractive to pike in Mai eh. However, 
trolling is the surest way of capturing pike during the spring months. 
You may troll with the live bait, single or double hook, and large cork 
float, or with the dead gorge-bait. You may spin for pike at this season, 
and it is the pleasantest way, as it obliges you to be on the move, and to 
keep a sharp look out. In spinning, you strike directly you have a run, 
get rid of the suspense attendant on allowing your bait to be pouched, and 
come without delay to the “ scratch” with your aquatic antagonist. In 
trolling with the live or dead bait, you must give your fish the average 
law of sever* minutes to pouch or gorge the bait before you strike. In 
spinning, strike promptly to the right or left with a smart backward 
twitch of the wrist. In trolling, as you do not strike until your bait is in 
the pike’s maw, you can hardly fail of hooking him firmly if you strike 
firmly, but not violently, and the only way you can lose your fish then is 
by some casualty during the process of playing, brought about generally 
liy your own fault. At any rate, if you do lose a fish whilst playing him, 
you have had some fun for your pains. If your snap-hooks are well made, 
you will very rarely fuil in hooking your fish, but as you may not hook 
him by any means so solidly as with the gorge-hook — with the former you 
hook in the mouth, with the latter lower down in the throat or thorax — 
you must be more cautious in playing your fish. A very celebrated river 
Lea pike-fisher generally uses the paternoster-Jine, baited with two or 
three sorts of live fish, minnows, gudgeons, dace. He sinks his line by 
means of a heavy leaden plummet, and watches for a run as patiently and 
as knowingly ns one of the renowned Shackell’s “ detectives” squints for 
the hand-dr 3 of a pickpocket in a crowd. The practice is tedious, but 
detective. 
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Ah, me ! I wish it were autumn, for some kind friends, though we 
have never met, Mr Frederick Allies and Mr Henry George, of Worces- 
ter, promise me then their society and some ne plus ultra grayling fishing 
in the Teme and Lugg. Autumn, no doubt, is the period for harvesting 
for grayling. Nevertheless, these lovely fish may be reaped into your 
granary with fishing-hook in spring, though I confess the month of their 
maturity is October or thereabouts. I am opposed, tooth and nail, to 
killing fish out of season ; for instance, to killing trout now and grayling 
in April, May, or during the summer months. Still I do not think there 
is much harm in catching grayling in March, although I know the very 
interesting condition they are in then. If they will allow themselves to 
be captured, the fault be upon their own heads. They will do so, heavily 
enceintes as they are, and I have caught more grayling in spring than at 
any other time of the year, with less trouble than in autumn, with coarser 
tackle and larger flies — indeed when I was not fishing for them, hut spe- 
cially seeking after trout. I think, without any breach of fair angling 
etiquette, I may recommend grayling fishing for six weeks to come. 
Anglers will find the following flies the best they can use: — 

Red Fly. — Upper wings, landrail’s wing feather ; under wings, star- 
ling’s wing feather, both to lie flat ; body, hog’s dow n, dyed a claret co- 
lour ; legs, dark red cock’s hackle; tail and horns of dark ml hairs; 
hook, No f), 7 j and 8. Mr Lascellcs dresses it differently, and says, 
“ The body is to be of copper-coloured hog's fur from near the tail ; and 
the wings cither of a dark mottled red feather of a mallard, and the same 
coloured hackle for legs, or a dark grizzle cock’s hackle, simply over the 
whole, on a hook No 0. The w'ings lie close on the hack, and this fly, 
from twelve to one o’clock, will show good sport upon rapid streams.” 
Mr Ronalds remarks of this fly : “ That in a forward spring it conies out 
about the middle of February, and is in season until the end of March, 
and may he used on fine hut rather windy days until the blue dun and 
other flics come in. I have taken very large grayling with it.” Dress it 
thus : — Body, red part of squirrel’s fur, mixed with an equal quantity of 
claret-coloured mohair, showing most of the claret colour near the tail of 
the fly. This dubbing is to be spun on, and worked with brown silk 
thread. Wings from a ginger covert feather of the mallard’s wdrrg. The 
pea-hen has also feathers of the exact tint. Legs of a claret-coloured 
stained lmckle. I have given this fly dressed differently three ways. Try 
them all at the same time, and stick to the best. 

The following fly is a great favourite of mine. Mr Ronalds calls it 
the cock-wing. I call it the “ hare’s ear and yellow.” I deem it a ge- 
neral spring fly. Mr Ronalds dresses it w f ell thus : — Body, fur of a 
hares’s ear or face, sphto ‘on yellow silk. When warped on, some of the 
longest part of tfefc dubbing is left standing for legs ; tail, two small whisker 
hairs of ft rabbit ; wings, from a feather of the starling’s wing, slightly 
stained in onion dye. 

I recommend as good early flics, full-dressed ones, the dubbing being 
of hog’s wool dyed au olive colour ; wings, starling’s feathers; tail, two 
fibres of the mallard’s mottled feather, and tipped with silver twist. 

*, The Dark Dun . — Wings, starling or hen blackbird, to stand ereet ; 
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body, dark mole or dark rabbit fur, or in default of these, that of the 
water rat. may be substituted : in which latter case a little deep-coloured 
mohair will be required to produce the proper hue, but in the former mix 
a little reddish brown mohair, with either of the furs used ; legs, a small, 
dark, grizzled hackle ; tail, two small tapering hairs of a deep brown co- 
lour ; hook. No. 8 or 9. 

The Blue Dun . — Wings, from the blue titmouse, starling or the blue 
part under the male widgeon's wing to stand erect; body, blue fur from 
the water rat or squirrel. Blue mohair or hog’s down may be substituted 
for fur ; legs, a very fine hackle, as near the colour of the body as possi- 
ble ; tail, two blue hairs ; hook, No. 9 (in d 30. 

I would likewise try the following palmer-hackles : — * 

Brown Palmer-hackle . — Body, brown fur, or mohair of a deep 
amber, or otherwise a rich brown fibre of ostrich feather, ribbed alter- 
nately with gold and silver twist ; hackle of the red cock, worked with 
orange coloured silk ; hook, No. 5 or 6. 

The Red Palmer-hackle . — Body, dark red coloured mohair, with a 
little rich-tinted red fur intermixed, to be ribbed with gold or silver twist, 
and occasionally with bright yellow and green silk twist together ; legs, 
blood-red hackle, worked with red silk, and sometimes with bright yellow 
silk ; hook, No 5 or 6. 

Peacock Palmer-hackle . — Body, a rich full fibre of peacock bail, 
ribbed with silver platting. Make a head of scarlet mohair ; legs, a 
dark, grizzled hackle worked with red silk; hook, No. 5 o*6. 

This last palmer is a good bait for large grayling on mild days, when 
the w r ater is full and a little discoloured. The other palmers are good 
for trout under similar states of weather and water. 

If you add to the above flics a few dun hackles, tied on bodies of 
green, olive, purple, yellow, ami orange floss silk, ami dressed small for 
low, clear w*ater, you will have a list that will kill trout and grayling 
gallantly for the next four or five weeks, or may he longer. 

Some may imagine that I begin my angling papers prematurely. I 
can tell them that on Sunday, the 7th inst., notwithstanding its snow and 
cold, several anglers from Cockney-land filled their creels with jack and 
perch, and that one of them, Mr Aired Gould, belonging to the Ami- 
cable Angling Society, held at the Black Horse, High-street, Marylebone, 
and who is in the employ of Mr Cheek, tackle-maker, Golden Perch, 132, 
Oxford-street, caught on the above day, whilst spinning for pike in the 
waters of the Bye House, Iioddesden, on the Lea, a trout weighing 7 -Jib-* 
The bait was a dace weighing nearly 3oz. I am not consequently prema- 
ture, but on the qui vice , and I advise all my friends to be equally on the 
look out, and try to have some of the first pulls at the angling season’s 
forelock. 

With my next “ waif,” which shall go a wandering early in March, 

* I do not cite this as a good example to follow, but merely to show that if 
trout which are out of season will take a bait in the midst of frost and snow, 
other fish which are in season may be successfully and honourably angled for at this 
present time, and particularly as we are just getting some glimpses of spring. 
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I shall send as companions a few selections from my “ Hand-book of 
Angling,” which will be out upon the waters by that time. I invite young 
anglers to ride in the same boat with me, to examine samples of my 
freight, and if they find them good, to rely on the equal goodness of the 
whole cargo, and by it up with the avidity of monopolists, but use it like 
free-traders. 

Feb . 10. Ephemera. 


No. II. 

“ I have been a great follower of fishing myself, and in its cheerful solitude 
have passed some of the happiest hours of a sufficiently happy life.’* — P almy. 

That is the motto to my “ Handbook of Angling,” just published 
by Longman and Co. The good and usefully learned doctor's sentence 
asserts four things : that I have been a great follower of fishing, that 
its solitude is cheerful, and that in it I have passed some very happy hours 
of an existence I deem sufficiently happy. The assertions are true, but 
none truer than that stating my life to be a sufficiently happy one. 
Others may not think so ; but when I compare my condition with that of 
older and better men, I not only consider myself sufficiently happy, hut 
far more fortunate than I deserve. To Providence and the world I am 
truly thankful. 0 May I prove that I am so by humble devoted gratitude 
to the one, and by active exertions to improve some of the lowliest by- 
ways of the other. 

During several of the past winter’s evenings, my angling friends, 1 
have been fighting on paper with the only weapons a man of mind ought 
to use — pen and ink — my angling battles over again. 1 have compressed 
their varied plans and descriptions, causing some scores of the most use- 
ful of them to be sketched by the pencil and cut by the graver, and the 
Messrs Longman — men, I can assure you, not likely to buy a pig in a 
poke — have laid hands upon them, and caused them to be preserved in 
upwards of 300 pages of letter-press, over about one-sixth part of which 
are scattered divers illustrations of fishing tackle, flies, and fish. The 
cost of each page is about one farthing — a trifle more — and the value of 
each line may be calculated at the l-29th of that large coin. Of the 
quality I shall not say one single tittle, but shall proceed to give my 
readers a few samples, that they may judge for themselves. 

In this “ Handbook of Angling,” fly-fishing is thus described : 

“ Other field sports may be more exciting but there is not one re- 
quiring more skill, or calling into exercise more intelligence aud adroit- 
ness of mind and body. A quick eye, and ready and delicate hand, an 
apprehensive brain, and delicacy in the senses of touch and hearing, acti- 
vity of limb, physical endurance, preserving control over impatience, vigi- 
lant watchfulness, are qualifications necessary to form the fly-fisher. His 
amusing struggles, teeming with varying excitement, are with the strongest, 
the most active, the most courageous, the most beautiful and valuable of 
river $$h, and his instruments of victory are formed of materials so slight. 
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and some of them so frail, that all the delicacy and cunning: resources of 
art are requisite to enable feebleness to overcome force. The large vigo- 
rous, nervous salmon, of amazing strength and wonderful agility — the 
rapid trout of darting velocity, hardy, active, untiring, whose dying flurry 
shows almost indomitable resistance, are hooked, held in, wearied out, by 
the skilful and delicate management of tackle that would, if rudely han- 
dled, he bent and strained by the strength and weight of the minnow. ’Tis 
wonderful to see hooks of Lilliputian largeness, gut finer than hair, and a 
rod, some of whose wooden joints are little thicker than a crow’s quill, 
employed in the capture of the very strongest of river fish. The marvel 
lies in the triumph of art over brute force. If the sporting gear of the 
fly-fisher were not managed with art — on the mathematical principle of 
leverage — he could not by its moans lift from the ground more than a 
minute fraction of the dead weight of that living, hounding, rushing fish 
lie tires unto death, nay, drowns in its own element. The overcoming of 
difficulties by the suaviter hi modo forms one of the greatest charms of 
fly-fishing, and to igy fancy is the pleasantest element of success that can 
be used in any pursuit. Persuade, but never drive. 

“ The baits of the pure fly-fisher are imitations of insects in one or 
other of their forms. lie fishes with imitations of the fly, the beetle, 
the grub, the caterpillar, and moth. These imitations are made of divers 
materials, the chief whereof are feathers, fur, mohair, wool, and silk. 
They are affixed round hooks of various sizes, and by a prtieess requiring 
the most skilful and delicate manipulation. Tin*, fly-dresscr is a modeller 
of no mean attributes. He has to represent, by means of the most 
delicate substances of varied tissue and colour, insects, often complete 
atomies, and of changeable shapes and hues. Extreme neatness charac- 
terises all the paraphernalia of the fly-fishcr. His sport requires the 
handling of nothing that, will soil the best-bred hand. The composition 
of his bait extracts pain from no living thing, not even from the worm 
you tread upon. To know that his baits are good, he must to a certain 
extent he a naturalist. He must be acquainted with the outward appear- 
ances of several sorts of insects ; he must know the divisions of the 
seasons in which they live and cease to he ; he must know the climates 
and localities peculiar or otherw ise to each species ; he must know their 
names, and be able to classify them, if not scientifically, at least pisca- 
torially : he must know those that prove the most attractive food for 
each kind of fish he angles for ; in fact, he must possess a fund of know- 
ledge that will cause him to he considered an accomplished man by the 
members of every rational society. 

“ To render the pleasures attendant on his pursuit complete, he is 
invited, if he seeks for superlative success, to practise it amongst the 
most picturesque panorama devised by nature. The brook that runs along 
the hill’s side, the swift stream that dashes through the valley, the moun- 
tain waterfall, the currents foaming between moss-grown rocks, or brawl- 
ing over a pebbly bottom, are the scenes of the fly-fisher’s triumphs. 
The salmon and salmonidte, the most frequent prizes of the fly-fisher’s 
skill, are not to be found in the sluggish, turbid waters that flow through 
flats and fens, but breed in and inhabit, in due seasou, those delightful 
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streams that play over table lands. Their food in not the offal of slime 
or mud, but the insects that disport on the surface of clear water ; and 
there the bounding salmon tribe seek them, and in that search they 
encounter the fatal artificial insect of the fly-fisher, and all the deadly 
resources of his craft. The shape, the colour, the flavour of the fly- 
fisher's fish do not misbeseem the beauties that surround salmon, trout, 
and grayling streams. The plain, nutritious sheep thrives well upon 
Leicester pasturage land. In their waters breed prolifically the heavy 
carp, chub, and tench. The heather of the Highlands is the haunt of 
the dainty doe and wild stag ; the crystal waters of their inland cliffs 
produce the aristocracy of the finny race. The concordances of life, 
society, nature are admirable, unerring, and tally in delightful diversity. 
The smooth waters of lowland rivers and ponds afford the placid bottom- 
fisher his sport. The mountain torrents and lakes hold the quarry the 
active fly-fisher is ambitious of capturing. The broad, straight, even 
thoroughfares of the world afford comfort and competence, acquired bit 
hy bit by efforts slightly, but sufficiently stimulating ^ fresh and repeated 
exertion. The narrow, precipitous paths of life lead to fame, high 
honours, and high rank, and the ascent rendered enchanting hy the allure- 
ments of ambitious hope, is gained by daring activity, which never flags 
but for breath, to bound onward more and more bravely. The accessible 
streams that meander soothingly through soil for the sickle and scythe, 
yield to the industrious bottom-fisher a full pannier, by a slowly and 
pleasantly accumulating process. The fly-fisher, with haply a few casts 
of his artificial baits, surcharges his creel with salmon or trout, whose 
retreat in waters rushing by crag and fell he has attained by paths which 
none save the sportsman intent on high game would choose to tread.” 

The sample of the work just given is descriptive. Here is another 
of a purely elementary nature, teaching how one of the most difficult ope- 
rations — throwing the line and flics — is performed s — 

“ You are a beginner, I presume, and have never handled a rod 
before ? Let the rod for your novitiate be eleven feet long ; its play 
inclining rather to faulty stiffness than to over pliancy. Put the joints 
or pieces together, the rings standing in a straight line the one to the 
other, that your line may run evenly between them without any tortuous 
impediment. Put on your winch or reel with its handle towards the 
right side, and draw out your line through the rings, until there be about 
four yards of it out from beyond the last ring of the top joint. You have 
now quite sufficient line out to commence the practice of casting with it. 
Let your winch and the rings of your rod be on the under side of it when 
you practice casting. 

“ You are now ready to begin. Grasp your rod, not tightly, in your 
right hand, your hold being a little above the reel. Your hand must not 
close upon your rod with the thumb turned over your knuckles, as if you 
were about to strike a blow. Your fingers round the rod must simply 
entwine it, not squeeze it, and your thumb must lie straight with your 
arum on the upper part of the butt, the first joint being very slightly bent, 
and the fleshy or flat forepart of the thumb pressing on the rod. Hold 
your rod up nearly perpendicular, and pointing rather to the left side. 
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Take the tip of the line between the fore-finger and thumb of your left 
baud. Poise your rod loosely and easily, and see that it balances freely 
in your right hand. Be devoid of that fear which begets awkwardness. 
What injury can you do ? You are not going to explode a mine. You 
are merely going to throw a thin line with a thin limber rod upon the 
water. What if you shiver them to pieces in the attempt ? The damage 
can be remedied. 

“ I suppose you now on a bank above some river’s surface, all ready 
for your first cast. Move your right wrist and fore-arm round to the 
right, letting go, just as it begins to get taut, the tip of the line in your 
left fingers, and bring round fiom left to right over your, right shoulder 
the upper part of your rod, describing with the point of it an irregular — 
a horse-shoe — circle, and then cast forward with a flinging motion of the 
wrist and fore-arm. The motion of the wrist must predominate over 
that of the fore-arm and elbow joint. If you follow the above motions 
exactly and with freedom, from four to five feet of your line, supposing 
you to have between three and four yards of it out, should fall lightly 
upon the water. If that length do not you are wrong, and you must go 
on casting and casting, practising and practising, until you arc right. 

** At first you will find, unless you are very handy and a very apt 
scholar indeed, that nearly all your line will fall upon the water, and that 
the top of your rod will come in contact with the surface of it. These 
are the greatest draw-backs to throwing a line well, and if not overcome 
the learner must never expect to become an expert fly-fisher. With 
might and main he must struggle to vanquish them. They are caused by 
letting the fore-arm fall too low whilst casting and bending the body for- 
ward with the downward motion of the arm. 

“ Here is the remedy. When you have made your casting move- 
ment — brought round your rod and line over the head, and propelled them 
forwards, the wrist must l»e gradually checked the instant the line is 
straightening itself in its onward course. The body must he upright, the 
chest held rather back, and your bust must not assume the slightest for- 
ward or stooping position. You will find, if you bold your rod properly, 
that the end of it nearest to you, the part between your hand and the 
spike, will come in contact with the under part of your fore-arm just as 
your Jiue is approaching the water. This contact will prevent the point 
of your rod following the line so low as to cause a great part of the latter 
to roll on to the water. Stand with your left foot a little forward, and 
flat on the ground, with a firm purchase, the right foot a little behind, 
the toes turned out, and the ball of the foot touching the ground with a 
slight, springy pressure. Your left upper-arm must hang loosely by your 
side; the forepart, curved from the elbow joiut, will bring your left hand 
over and opposite to the outer ends of the right lower ribs. Your posi- 
tion, the limbs, &c., arranged in the above way, will be easy and graceful, 
allowing free play to all the muscles required to be brought into action. 

“ I deem you now sufficiently skilled by practice to throw four or 
five yards of line well, and with satisfactory case. Doable, then, the 
length of your line out. The right arm motion must be no longer limited 
to the wrist, fore-arm, and elbow joiut, but must extend to the upper and 
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shoulder joint. The os humeri and deltoid muscle must be called into 
requisition with fine free vigour, but not with so much of the latter as if 
you were about to strike a knock-dowm blow. The whole of the arm 
must be brought round to the i ight with an easy, large sweep, and the line 
thrown forward well from the shoulder. There must be no coachman- 
like jerk with the wrist backwards, as tire front portion of the line is 
descending to the water, but the hand must follow the rod, and stop by 
a well-timed degree of suddenness, so that the line will fall on the water 
with a somewhat quick, rather than a lazy floating motion. 

44 As soon as you can throw from eight to ten yards of your reel-line 
with the power of making not more than a yard or two of the front por- 
tion of it fall lightly on the water, and in whatsoever direction you may 
choose, add to it, what is called the 4 foot’ or 4 casting-line* of moderately 
thick silkworm gut, in length about two yards. You will now have ten 
yards of line, more cr less, to throw with, and you must practise until you 
can cause the gut-line to fall upon the water before any part of the reel-#* 
line touches it. Do not be in a burry to put on flies and fish. When 
you have succeeded in throwing your gut-line with freedom, with the 
ability of making it alight first upon the water — wdien you can prevent the 
top of your rod from descending too low — when you can prevent any part 
of your reel-line from making a more rapid descent than that of your 
casting-line — you may begin to throw from left to right, with a backward 
twist or sweep, of the wrist and arm. Hitherto you have been throwing 
from right to left, and that is the proper and most common way. But 
circumstances will arise, caused by the direction of the wind, your position 
with regard to the water, and obstructions on and in it, in the shrpe of 
trees, roots, rocks, &c., that will force you to cast from left to right, and 
sometimes underhand, as it were.” 

The book then minutely explains the mode of throwing the line from 
left to right, and adds : — 

tc All you now want is to throw with precision. Let there be a mark 
in the water, and first try to throw a little above it, and in the next cast a 
little below it. Then throw right upon it, over it, beyond it, and on your 
side of it. Having succeeded in throwing with accuracy where there are 
no obstructions, seek spots of the river where they exist — where there are 
overhanging branches of trees, weeds, rocks, or the ends of piles appear- 
ing above the surface of the water. Practise in these difficult spots until 
you think you can surmount the obstructions, and are able to avoid getting 
entangled amongst them. 

64 You have been all this while learning to cast with reel-line and 
casting-line without any flies on the latter. Commence with a single fly 
of rather large size, dressed on a full length of gut, and looped to the end 
of your casting-line. That fly is your tail-fly, or 4 stretcher.’ You will 
soon be informed of your proficiency in throwing this fly. The information 
will be conveyed to you in the very pleasantest way ; viz. by the fish rising 
at your fly. When large ones do so it is a proof that you have thrown 
your fly properly on the water, and you may now add a second fly, which 
will he your first dropper. It should be a size smaller than your stretcher, 
and fastened on a yard higher up from it at one of the joinings of your 
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casting line. During your first season I advise you not to fish with more 
than two flies on your line at the same time. Vou may lengthen your 
casting-line from two yards to three, and the latter will be found the best 
average length for fly-fishing with a single-handed rod. In your second 
year use three flies, placing them from eighteen inches to two feet apart. 
The length of gut to each dropper need not exceed two inches. The 
usual way of attaching flies is by looping them on. The only fly I loop 
is the stretcher to the loop at the fine end of the casting-line. My 
droppers having a knot at the end of the gut, I fasten in between the 
sliding knots by which I attach the links of gut that form the casting-line. 
1 prefer these sliding knots to the whipped ones, because they are lighter, 
and enable me to attach and detach my knotted droppers more quickly 
than if they were looped. The knots will be found quite strong enough 
if you make them double ; or even single, provided you do not cut off the 
gut too closely to them. I cannot clearly explain in uniting how these 
sliding knots are made, but any fisliing-tnckle maker will show you how.” 

The chapter from w hich these latter passages are taken goes on to 
de-cribc “ Humouring Flics,” “Fishing a Stream,” “Striking, Hooking, 
Playing, and Landing a Fish.” I shall, for the present, jump over a 
chapter “ On Artificial Flies,” and one illustrated with thirteen cuts 
“ On FJy Dressing,” ami come to that containing “ A monthly list of 
flics for the season,” from which I shall select the best flies recommended 
for the present month. Here they are : — ■» 

“ March-brown , — Body, orange-coloured silk, or deep straw colour, 
on which wind for dubbing the fox-coloured fur taken from a hare’s 
poll ; le<rs, a honey dun hackle ; wings, to stand erect, of the top of the 
light or inner fibres of the feather of the hen pheasant’s wing; tail, two 
fibres of the same feather. Itib with gold twist for your tail-fly, and let 
your dropper be w ithout any twist. When the natural fly is out well upon 
the water, and fish are voraciously taking it, angle with three flies on your 
foot-line, varying them slightly in size and colour. 

“ The Alder Fly. — Body, any dark claret-coloured fur, as that 
which a hriiulled cow yields, and that of a copperish hue, from a dark 
brindled pig or a brown-red spaniel's ears ; upper wings, red fibres of the 
landrail’s wing, or red tail-feather of the partridge ; lower wings of 
the starling’s wing-feather; legs, dark red hackle; horns and tail of 
fibres the colour of the legs, the horns or antennae to be shorter than 
the body of the fly, but the tail a little longer. This is an excellent 
general fly. 

“ The Furnace Fly . — Body, orange-coloured silk; wings, a field- 
fare’s feather ; legs, a cock's furnace-hackle. A good general fly. The 
feather called the furnace hackle is rather a rare one. Its outside fibres 
are a beautiful dark red ; that portion of them next to the stem being 
black. It is got from a cock’s neck. 

“ The Cow dung Fly . — Body, yellow lamb’s wool mixed with little 
brown mohair: legs, ginger-coloured hackle; wings, from the wing 
feather of a landrail, to lie flat on the body, and be longer than it. To be 
dressed with orange silk. A general spring fly, but seldom killing except 
on windy days. 
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44 Hofland's Fancy . — Body, reddish dark brawn silk ; wings, wood- 
cock’s wing; legs, red hackle; tail two strands of a red hackle. 
Hook, No 10. This is a good general fly for trout and dace, particularly 
foi the rivers near London. 

44 Red Fly . — Body, dark red dubbing of cow’s hair found in tan 
yards ; dark red cock’s hackle for legs ; wings, a starling’s feather, or the 
dun covert feather of a mallard’s wing. To be dressed with orange- 
coloured silk. This fly will kill well until May. 

44 Dark Fly . — Body of dark water spaniel’s fur, or black rabbit’s, 
intermixed with a little claret-coloured mohair, to give the body a tinge 
when held up to the light ; wings, from the back of the fieldfare or hen 
blackbird ; legs, a dusky black hackle. 

44 Golden Ostrich Palmer . — Body, black ostrich harl, ribbed with 
gold twist ; legs, dark red cock’s hackle ; to be dressed with orange or 
puce silk. Hook, No 3, Kendal. 

44 The following are three good dun flies for cold weather : — 

44 Esterhazy Dun . — Body, bright Esterhazy-coloured silk ; legs, 
blue-dun hackle; wings, from the feather of a fieldfare’s wing. 

14 Dark Dun . — Body of dark plum-coloured silk ; legs, a blue dun 
hackle feather ; wings, the same as those of the preceding fly. 

44 Another Blue Dun . — Body, a very small portion of the water 
rat’s fur spun round yellow silk ; legs, a blue dun hackle ; wings, star- 
ling’s wing feather. 

44 The Water Cricket . — Body, orange floss silk, tied on with black 
silk ; legs, of a feather from the green plover’s (pewet’s) top-knot. A 
good early fly when the water is low. 

44 An Excellent Dark Dun . — Body, mole’s or dark rabbit’s fur, or 
water rat’s mixed with dark mohair of a brown hue ; legs, a small dark 
grizzled hackle ; tail whisks two brown hairs. To be dressed on a No 8 
or 9 hook, with orange silk.” 

These are specimens of some of the flies pointed out in the 44 Hand- 
book,” as fit for March, They will kill depend upon it. 

1 have seen since the commencement of the month a great many 
trout, in passable condition, considering all things. Besides, I have 
received the most favourable accounts of the trout streams in the pro- 
vinces. The moment the wind chops round to the west or south, I shall 
he off for the fields, and if the res augusta domi permit, April and May 
shall find me amongst the trout and salmon, 44 playing backgammon” by. 
the Castle Hydes of more counties than one of Erin-go-Bragh. 

March 11. Ephemera. 
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No, III. 

41 I have been a great follower of fishing myself, and in its cheerful solitude 
have passed some of the happiest hours of a sufficiently happy life/’ — Palsy. 

SALMON FISHING. 

In my last paper I quoted largely from my “ Handbook of Ang- 
ling.” I did so with timidity, for the public had not as yet pronounced 
an opinion on it. In the interval, however, public opinions have been 
passed, and of such a character as to make me almost fancy that I have 
written that very rare thing — a good book. I shall in consequence 
quote from it with more boldness. Faith is a fine possession. The 
studious reader can scarcely have a more valuable one. When convinced 
that he is studying an author fidei dignus , his mind becomes unincumbered, 
and he has no thought but of retaining what he reads. I wish my readers 
to have faith in me, and that they may have, I will cite what some of the 
directors of public opinion and taste have just written about me. 1 do 
not deserve it, but it will he satisfactory to the readers of this paper to 
learn that “ Ephemera” is no ninny. The Spectator, a journal most 
cautiously written, says, “ The Handbook is full of practical information ; 
it is at the same time a digest of angling rules, and an original treatise, 
written in an agreeable style, just as if the writer was kpeaking to his 
reader.” The Weekly Dispatch says, “ It is the best work extant in all 
that pertains to angling.” The Morning Chronicle says, “ There is no 
book with which we are acquainted, professing to he ‘a plain, practical, 
sensible book’ on the subject, so well entitled to that praise as the work 
before us. It is not a poetical disquisition, nor a rhapsody of clouds and 
streams, Glenlivet., and songs, and salmon, with which the servile and 
successless imitators of Kit North have made us so painfully familiar. It 
contains directions approved by long usage, or recommended by modern 
authorities of eminence, to catch fish in all lawful ways, and selections 
from the works of those professors who have studied that art with the 
greatest care and reputation. The author, who is so well known to the 
sporting world under his present name in the columns of Bell's Life, has 
adopted a very excellent method in the arrangement of his work, and has 
so classified it, that the fly-fisher, the trolier, and the bottom fisher, can 
each find out his own branch of the art without trouble. We can conscien- 
tiously recommend to it any young angler, and especially to the embryo 
trolier, who will find his particular branch of the art very fully and care- 
fully treated.” The Morning Advertiser, in an article remarkable for its 
neat, terse, lucid style says, “ This is truly designated the ‘ Hand Book 
of Angling.’ It is remarkably full, complete, instructive, and entertain- 
ing. It is no servile imitation of old haak Walton : the work does not, 
like its memorable predecessor, occasionally transfer the reader from the 
river's banks to the fields of poesy ; its business is to teach the art, 
mystery, and cunning of fly-fishing, trolling, bottom-fishing, and salmon- 
fishing, and the natural history of river fish, and the best modes of catch- 
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Ing them ; and this business is pursued with details that constantly 
interest, and a minuteness so agreeably managed as never to tire. 
Anglers will delight in as well as profit by this book. It is pleasing to be 
able to add, that the composition is singularly clear, pure, and unaffected. 
It is most creditable to the author’s patience and acquirements, and we 
doubt not that so readable a publication will have, as it well deserves to 
experience, most liberal patronage. The Observer, in a very able article, 
evidently the production of a skilful and experienced angler, amongst 
other things says, “ The first thing that strikes the reader on the perusal 
of this work is the liberal spirit in which it is written. The author has 
his own peculiar views on different subjects; but, far from obtruding them 
to the exclusion of the opinions of others, he at all times lays down side 
by side with his own, the opinions of Blaine, Ronalds, Blacker, Colonel 
Hawker, and other high authorities, leaving the reader to judge by experi- 
ence which is the best. This is more particularly the case in that most 
important part of the work, which treats of the dressing of artificial flies. 
Fly-fishing is by far the most difficult, and at the same time the most 
aristocratic, branch of angling. If we may use the phrase, it is the 
poetry of the art — the rest is the prose. ‘ Ephemera,’ we can plainly 
see, is more devoted to that than any other mode of killing fish ; he has 
evidently studied it more, and accordingly has (most properly we think) 
devoted nearly one half of the volume to the explanation of his subject 
in all its branches ; and we must say the rules laid down are excellent. 
With this worki* then, for his study, and a good trout stream for practice, 
we have no hesitation in saying that the beginner may very soon he a 
proficient in the art.” The Sunday Times, in a notice breathing friendly 
feeling, says, “ The author of this work has, in the true spirit of a 
sportsman, given to his brethren of the angle the results of his many 
years’ experience in the gentle craft. Every ^description of angling, the 
haunts of each fish, the best baits and means of taking them, are set 
forth and described with a clearness and precision seldom found in works 
of this sort. The young sportsman also owes him no small thanks for 
the pains he has evidently taken to explain the construction and use of 
various sets of tackle, and which had hitherto presented almost insur- 
mountable difficulties to the novice, from the complication of hooks, 
traces, swivels, &c., with which they an encumbered, and which can now 
he dispensed with. Nor must the old angler fancy he can learn nothing 
from this useful little volume ; on the contrary, he will find much that 
is useful, and, unless we are greatly mistaken, much that is new to him.” 
That valuable periodical, “ Douglas Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine,” says 
of the u Hand-book of Angling,” “ The author of this interesting 
volume has for many years been a favourite with the disciples of Izaak 
Walton, who have profited by his instructions and amusing contributions 
to Belts Life in London; and we have long thought that a reprint of 
those sparkling articles would have found a favourable acceptance with 
the spotting world. The present publication is a regular treatise on the 
art of catching the finny tribe, in which every possible device is explained 
to Qxe jdvenile lover of the rod and line ; nor will the veteran adept rise 
from its perusal without having received many valuable hints in his pur- 
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suit of the gentle craft. The method of making artificial flies, and 
attaching them to the hook, is clearly pointed out and illustrated by 
diagrams, and a monthly list of these artificial insects for the whole 
season is appended to the instructions. Profound and varied is the 
author's erudition in the mystery of rods, lines, tackle, and bait9, and 
cunning skill of spinning a minnow. A chapter ‘ on Piscatorial Phy- 
siology’ is contributed by Erasmus^ Wilson, F.R.S. As we ourselves have 
some proficiency in this rural recreation, we feel the more confidence in 
cordially recommending this 8 Hand-book of Angling,’ to fishermen of 
all degrees of skill.” I repeat, that nothing of mine can deserve this 
sweeping, strong praise. 1 see that strange critics, as well as old and 
new friends, judge too kindly of me. I am not vain of it. I am grateful, 
and will try to do better. Now to salmon-fishing. 

From 4< The Handbook of Angling” the following is taken : — 

“ The natural history of this splended fish, the pride and profit of 
the great rivers of the British Isles, was not known until about ten years 
ago. The greatest natural historians, from the French Lacfeplde down 
to our own observant Yarrel, were ignorant of some of the main features 
of its existence. We were nearly all until the period alluded to in error 
with respect to its growth, and we thought the parr a distinct species. 
We have now ascertained its growth, and know positively that the parr is 
a young salmon of the first year — a fact the knowledge of which is of 
vast importance with respect to the preservation of the # fish. The day 
may come when the killing of parr will be made universally a penalj 
offence. We also know that up to its second year the growth of salmon 
is exceedingly slow ; that afterwards it is wonderfully rapid, but in salt 
water only. Once a gilse or a salmon, fresh water is fatal to its growth. 

“ I shall before I enter into detail give in a very few words the 
salient points of the salri^Ts natural history. The female salmon ; viz. 
the fish with what is commonly called the 4 hard roe,’ deposits its eggs, 
spawn, or ova in gravel beds, in the winter months, sometimes earlier, 
sometimes later. Simultaneously with being deposited the ova are im- 
pregnated by the spawn (the milt) of the male fish, or ‘ soft roe,’ being 
exuded over them. That is the active process of procreation. The 
deposited eggs or ova are hatched on an average in from ninety to one 
hundred and twenty days ; duration of time depending on the tempera- 
ture of the water. The warmer the water the more rapid is the work 
of incubation. In a few days after expulsion from the ova the incu- 
bated matter assumes the fish shape. This embryo salmon grows slowly, 
and remains for the first and second year the diminutive parr or finger- 
ling. On completing its second year it changes its coat and indeed its 
shape. The parr or samlet marks and spots disappear, and it becomes 
the silver-grey smolt, salmon fry, or lastspring. Its second year or there- 
abouts being completed, it migrates for the first time to the sea, and hi 
one, two, or three months or more returns to its parent river a gilse or 
grilse, having increased a pound more or less during every mouth it has 
tarried In sea water. At the end of its third year or the beginning of 
its fourth (I am speaking of the female fish, for the puerile parr will 
breed horresco referent, with its great granddam) it breeds, and soon 
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niter migrates for the second time to the sea. A sojourn there of a few 
weeks changes its name, size, and shape, and immigrating again into its 
native stream it becomes a salmon. To deserve that name it must have 
made two voyages to sea, and entered the fourth year of its existence. 
Afterwards, as long as it live& it visits the sea annually, and annually 
revisits the streams of its birth, in which it gives birth to thousands of 
its *tribe. Become an adult, the longer it remains at sea the more rapid 
is its growth. In fresh water it no longer thrives, and seems to seek the 
pure element for no other purpose than the important one of propagating 
its species. J have now in a very few lines traced the grand outlines of 
salmon life. I shall now coniine myself to some minute details, omitting 
those that I do not think it necessary for the mere angler to know. 

“ Growth of the Parr or Salmon Fry . — At two months old they are 
one inch and a quarter long, at four months two inches and a half, at six 
months three inches and a quarter. At eighteen months old the fry mea- 
sures six inches in length, and the milt of the male is matured, and can he 
made to flow from the body by the slightest pressure ; but the females of 
a similar age do not exhibit a corresponding appearance as to the matu- 
rity of the roe. The male is at this time in the autumn of his second 
year, and lies about and in the spawning beds of the large salmon, where 
he impregnates the ova. The following spring he is about seven inches 
and a half long, when beautiful silver scales grow over the spots and bars 
which have characterised him up to this period ; and the majority of the 
breed then congregate, and go to sea with the first floods in May. The 
following table shows the growth of gilse into salmon : 


When marked. 

When retaken. 

Weight of 
Gilse. 

Weight of 
Salmon. 



#lbs. 

lbs. 

February 18 

June 23 

4 

9 

18 

25 

4 

11 

18 

25 

4 

9 

18 

25 

4 

10 

18 

27 

4 

13 

18 

28 

4 

10 

March 4 

July 1 

4 

12 

4 

1 

4 

14 

4 

10 

12 

18 

4 

27 

4 

12 


“ Mr Scrope says, * The above disparity of growth is easily ac- 
counted for, since it is not probable that these fish, which were caught, 
marked, and returned to the river in February, went down to the sea 
before March, if, indeed, so early ; of course, they would not increase in 
growth in fresh water, though they would mend somewhat in weight, 
after their weak spawning state. Setting, these, therefore, aside, it ap- 
pears that the growth of the last four fish averaged two pounds each per 
m0nth when they were at sea; and if they remained in the river after the 
* 4th of March, as it is reasonable to suppose they did, then their growth 
^paust have been proportion&bly greater.’ 
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“ Historians used to gravely tell us that salmon, in order to jump 
Vtigfo, were in the habit of placing their tails in their mouths, and then 
bending themselves like a how, bound out of the water, to a considerable 
distance, from twelve to twenty feet. Mr Scrope calculates that six feet 
in height is more than the average spring of Salmon, though he conceives 
that very large fish, in deep water, could leap much higher. He says 
4 Large fish can spring much higher than small ones ; but their pojrers 
are limited or augmented according to the depth of water they spring 
from ; in shallow water they have little power of ascension ; in deep they 
have the most considerable. They rise rapidly from the very bottom to 
the surface of the water by means of rowing and sculling, as it were with 
their fins and tail ; and this powerful impetus bears them upwards in the 
air, on the same principle that a few tugs of the oar make a boat shoot 
onwards after one has ceased to row. 5 

“ The spawning process is thus accurately described by Mr Scrope:— 
* Salmon are led by instinct to select such places for depositing their spawn 
as are the least likely to be affected by the floods. These are the broad 
parts of the river, where the water runs swift and shallow, and has a fre© 
passage over an even bed. Here they either select an old spawning 
place, a sort of trough left in the channel, or form a fresh one. The 
spawning bed is made by the female. Some have fancied that the elon- 
gation of the lower jaw in the male, which is somewhat in the form of a 
crook, is designed by nature to enable him to excavate the spawning 
trough. Certainly it is difficult to divine what may be the true use of[ 
this very ugly excresence ; but observation has proved that this idea is a 
fallacy, and that the male never assists in making the spawning-place ; and, 
indeed, if he did so, he would not possibly make use of the elongation 
in question for that purpose, which springs from the lower jaw, and bends 
inwards towards the threat. When the female first commences making 
her spawning-bed, she generally comes after sunset, and goes off in the 
morning; she works up the gravel with her snout, her head pointiug 
against the stream, and she arranges the position of the loose gravel with 
her tail. When this is done, the male makes his appearance in the 
evenings, according to the usage of the female ; he then remains close by 
her, on the side on which the water is deepest. When the female is in 
the act of emitting her ova, she turns upon her side, with her face to the 
male, who never moves. The female runs her snout into the gravel, and 
forces herself under it as much as she possibly can, when an attentive 
observer may see the red spawn coming from her. The male in his turn 
lets his milt go over the spawn ; and this process goes on for some days, 
more or Jess, according to the size of the fish and consequent quantity of 
the eggs. During this time trout and other fish will collect below to 
devour the spawn that floats down the river/ 

“ Salmon enter rivers from the sea as early as February or March, for 
the sole purpose, it is supposed, of spawning, but it must have some other 
object in view as well, since at the earliest the spawning process does, not 
commence until September. It cannot be for nourishment, because it is 
well known that salmon lose in weight and condition every day they 
remain in fresh water. Mr Scrope remarks, some think it is to get 
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•rid of the sea louse ; but this supposition must be set aside, when it is 
‘known that this insect adheres only to some of the newly run fish, which 
are the best in condition. I think it more probable that they are driven 
from the coasts, near the river, by the numerous enemies they encounter 
there, such as porpoises and nets, which alarm them in great quantities. 
However this may be, they remain in the fresh water till the spanning 
months commence. On the first arrival of the spring salmon from the 
sea, they are apt to take up their seats in the rear of a scull of kelts, and 
at this early period they are brown in the back, fat, and in high condition. 
In the cold months they He in the deep and easy water ; and as the season 
advances they draw into the principal rough streams, always lying in 
places where they can be least easily discovered. They are very fond of a 
stream above a deep pool, into which they can fall back in case of distur- 
bance. They prefer lying upon even rock, or behind large blocks of stone, 
particularly such as are of a colour approaching that of themselves. At 
every swell of the river, unless it is a very trifling one, the fish move upwards 
nearer the spawning places ; so that no one can reckon upon preserving 
his particular part of the river, which is the chief reason of the universal 
destruction of these valuable animals. Previous to a flood, the fish fre- 
quently leap out of the water, either for the purpose of filling their air- 
bladders to make them more buoyant for travelling, or from excitement, 
or, perhaps, to exercise their powers of ascending heights and cataracts in 
the course of their journey upwards.’ 

“ In angling for salmon, Mr Scrope, than whom no better authority 
can be found, as he has constantly salmon-fished for upwards of twenty 
years, recommends a salmon-rod of eighteen or twenty feet long, according 
to the width of the river you fish in. The longer the rod, the greater 
command you will li^ve over your fish ; for being enabled to keep the line 
more perpendicular, you can lead him with more ease and security amongst 
rocks and eddies ; whereas with a short rod you cannot, keep enough of 
your line clear of the water to prevent danger in such places. Your reel- 
line should be thick in the middle, and taper towards each end, and should 
be from 100 to 120 yards long. Your casting line should be of single 
gut, clear and round. The colour of your casting line should depend on 
the state of the river. If the water be moss-stained, your gut may be 
very faintly tinged of the same colour, very faintly indeed, as all dyes are 
over-done, but if the river be clear, do not, on any account, stain your gut 
at all. Whatever you do, have nothing to say to multiplying reels ; they 
are apt to betray you in the hour of need. A large London made plain 
stop reel, with a thick winding cylinder, is the best.” 

“ With respect to salmon flies, Mr Scrope truly says, — £ Now, as 
there is no month in the year when salmon flies are made by nature, so no 
distinction of species need be observed. My rule has been to adapt my 
fly, both as to colour and size, to the state of the water ; a large fly, 
with sober colours, for deep and clear water, and a smaller one, equally 
unpi* srtaing, where it is shallower ; in the throat of the cast (head of the 
gfgaiuto) and as long as it continues rough, a large fly also ; at the tail of 
i^ where the water runs more quietly and evenly, a smaller fly serves the 
if^piose best. Thus you should change your fly in every stream once or 
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twice. A large and rather gaudy fly is preferable when the river is full 
and discoloured, that the salmon, which lie at great depths, may see it ; 
but I never had any great success with my gaudy flies, either in the 
Tweed or elsewhere, in clear and low waters.’ Although gaudy flies are 
in great request in Ireland, Norway, and Canada, I am confident that 
they only suit deep and somewhat turbid waters, and I am certain that Mr 
Scrope’s rules for the size and colour of salmon flies will be found practi- 
cally general ones for every salmon river in the world. 

“ Mr Scropesays, — ‘ I do not mean to assert that all flies are equally 
successful, for there must obviously be a preference, however slight ; but 
I mean merely to say, that a failure oftener occurs from atmospheric vari- 
ations than from the colour of the fly. Yet an occasional change is always 
advisable, particularly if you had any offers ( rises) ; since the fish in so 
rising, having, perhaps, discovered the deception, will not be solicitous 
to renew their acquaintance with a detected scamp. After all, the great 
thing is to give the appearance and motion of a living animal. If your fish 
misses the fly in making his offer, wait a while before you throw a second 
time ; and if he receives it at all he will come more eagerly for this de- 
lay ; but if you keep lashing away at him immediately, as I have seen many 
fishermen do — -and practical hands too — lie will probably treat you with 
contempt, and will have no intercourse with your gay deluders for the rest 
of the day.’ 

“ ‘ Casting the fly is a knack,’ says M r Scrope, 6 an<j cannot well be 
taught but by experience. The spring of the rod should do the chief* 
work, and not the labour of your arm. To effect this, you should lay the 
stress as near the hand as possible, and make the wood undulate from 
that point, which is done by keeping your elbow in advance, and doing 
something with your wrist, which is not very easy to explain. Thus the 
exertion should be chiefly from the elbows and wrists, and not from the 
shoulders. You should throw clear beyond the spot where the salmon lie, 
so that they may not see the fly light upon the water ; then you should 
bring the said fly round the stream, describing the segment of a circle, 
taking one step in advance at every throw. In this manner the fish see 
your fly only, and not the line. It is customary to give short jerks with 
the fly as you bring it round, something in the manner of minnow-spin- 
ning, but in a more gentle and easy way ; and I think this manner is the 
most seducing you can adopt ; it sets the wings in a state of alternate ex- 
pansion and contraction that is extremely captivating.’ 

“ How you are to fish a stream . — Salmon will often take your fly on 
one side of the river when they will not touch it on the other. In high 
water, the channel side, as a general rule, is the best, and at the cheek of the 
current ; and you should not be in a hurry to pull your fly into the more 
bare and still parts of the channel, where the fish will come more cautiously 
and lazily. In low water it is best to throw over the channel from the 
rocky side, drawing at first rather quickly, that your fish may take your 
fly in the current, which is material. In very low water, indeed, where 
the fish may be said to give over rising, you may try your luck in the ra- 
pids by hanging your fly on them ; indeed, you should always let your fly 
dwell on this sort of water, or the fish will either lose sight of it or not 
choose to follow where you may wish him. 
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In hooking 1 a rising 1 fish, Mr Scrope properly observes : ‘ It is best 
to strike a little sideways, that the hook may fasten in the fleshy part of 
the mouth ; whereas, if you pull straight up, you are apt to encounter the 
upper or bony part ; or if the fish has not closed his jaws, and fairly 
turned off, you may pull the fly away from him too soon, to the disappoint- 
ment of both parties. Sometimes, however, when a salmon is clean run, 
and in high glee, you can scarcely miss him, strike w T hich way you will. In 
low water you must be somewhat dilatory in striking ; you often see the 
heave of the water and a break before the fish lias actually seized your fly. 
Give him time to turn his head in his way back to his seat, to which a 
salmon always returns after rising at the fly.’ 

“ Salmon never take well when the weather is about to change ; it 
is, therefore, useless to go out when the mercury remains at the change- 
able point. When it first sets in for a continuance or dry weather, the fish 
will rise about your hook, and only break the surface of the water ; but 
before a flood they will spring clear out of it, for the purpose, perhaps, of 
filling their air-bladders before travelling. Salmon tlo not rise well duiing 
a fresh, and when the water is turbid after a flood you must not fish in 
strong streams, but in milder running ones near the bank, and at the tails 
of easy streams. When the horizon is charged with ljp'ge, lazy, fleecy 
clouds, you will kill very few salmon.” 

This tremendous long u Waif” is worthy of being attentively studied 
by the young salmon fisher, and, indeed, by every one who takes the slight- 
est interest in a fish the appearance and flavour of which so many know, 
but whose history and habits are a mystery to nine-tenths even of the 
angling community. In my next paper I shall give a genuine list of sal- 
mon flies, as well as a list of trout flies for April and May. 

My fifth “Waif” shall be dated from the banks of some Irish river. 
I shall write but one more before I leave good, sensible, sterling old 
England for a month or two. I have more objects than one in paying a 
visit to the land of my birth, which I have not seen since my boyhood, 
seven-and-tw r enty years ago. I hope to he able to communicate to the 
public press of this country information on the condition-of- 1 reland ques- 
tion that may be useful to the people of both countries. 1 shall seek for 
it in the high- ways and by-ways, from humble but truthful sources, and 
convey it to the imperial community through a great morning metropoli- 
tan channel of universal information, whose consistent, manly, liberal-mind- 
ed conductors are far too w T ise to visit, in the smallest degree, the faminp 
and fever doubly decimating, I fear, a people, on the fancied inherent 
vices of the Celtic race. “ Aliens in blood, language, and religion” was 
not one whit worse than the stupid, malignant iterations, for the purpose 
of laying down a most injurious line of demarcation, of the words “ Saxon 
and Celt.” Oil, the bad folly of taunting a nation with a misfortune of 
providential creation ! Set about obviating it, remedying it, removing it, 
supplying the defect by your superior civilization, and then non Angli , sed 
angelic eritis. Let all whom the accident of birth, clime, education, for- 
tune has favoured, become fishers of men, and then — no one can tell what 
wiflfpllow. 

A torch 31 . Ephemera, 

i 

Bell' a Life in London, 
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SCENES IN THE WILDS OF MEXICO.* 

CAYETANO THE CONTRABANDISTA. 

CHAPTER I. 

The sea-coast of Mexico lias at all times been infested with smug** 
piers. This mode of obtaining a livelihood is not there, as in Europe, 
monopolised by a few audacious adventurers. According to the more or 
less impoverished state of the finances, every government officer is more 
or less busied in indemnifying himself at the expense of the state, be- 
cause the state does not pay him. The soldiers loudly demand their pay, 
the civilians join the soldiers. The state, as may be supposed, turns a 
deaf ear, and each then endeavours to find some resource. The ad- 
ministrator of the Customs gives full power to the searchers ( vistasj t 
the searchers to the custom-house officers, these to the porters of the 
administration, and the latter are assisted by all who can lift a weight, 
manage a boat, or, in case of necessity, use a dagger. Then, according 
to the humour of the President of the Republic, or the severity of the 
laws promulgated, smuggling goes on either in the open day or under 
cover of the night, in the sea-ports or on the isolated coasts ; but, whether 
far or near, every one lends a helping hand. It may easily be conceived, 
therefore, that in the dull season of the pearl and tortoiseshell fishery, 
the divers and harpooners who follow those trades form valuable auxilia- 
ries to the smugglers. As a natural consequence of the poverty of the 
treasury, whilst the government officers smuggle, soldiers — even officers — - 
join the highway robbers. Robbery is not the sole profession of these 
highwaymen (salteador do camino). They are fathers of families, often 
protected by the alcade of their village, and blessed by their priest ; men 
who disdain to set forth unless their spies have announced some rich 
prey. After having pitilessly massacred a traveller who attempted to 
resist, or treated with exquisite urbanity one who quietly allowed himself 
to be despoiled, they regain their village ; not forgetting, in the division 
of the booty, the inn-keeper who sent them mysterious advice, the alcade 
who signed their permission to carry arms, and the priest who gave them 
absolution. Such is the singular toleration of opinion, that robbers and 
smugglers do not in Mexico live apart from society, or form a distinct caste 
possessing its own peculiar customs and regulations. Whoever docs not 
see them at work, is ignorant of what is distinctive in their modes of life* 

* Mexico has at all times been an interesting country to the European ; at the 
present time people are naturally still more curious to learn all they can about its 
inhabitants and their manners. In the graphic Souvenirs dee C&tee de VOcian Pact- 
fique of M. Gabriel Ferry, there are some deeply interesting pictures of the modes o£ 

existence of this wild people. Without waiting for their entire publication, we pro- 
pose to offer our readers an abridgement of one of these striking passages of Mexican 
life, and shoved it be relished, to follow it up with two or three more. O. Y. 
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1 hardly expected, I must confess, ever to find myself in the position ne- 
cessary to complete my remarks on the subject, when a chance meeting 
at Hermosillo procured me the opportunity of closely witnessing this new 
species of smuggling. I had reached Hermosillo some time before the 
festivities of Christmas, and had spent a week in the city without being 
able to send out all the letters with which I had been loaded at Guyamas. 
One evening, on examining them for the next day’s distribution, the direction 
of one of them struck me. They were not sufficiently numerous to pre- 
vent my perfectly remembering those who had entrusted me with them : 
and yet that one, I own, completely baffied my memory : there was on it 
but these words : “ A1 Sehor Don Cayetano.” I called up my host, 
whom I had chosen because he was a Chinese, knowing the reputation of 
his countrymen as barbers and cooks ; from him I hoped to obtain some 
information respecting this Don Cayetano. 

“ I only know him,” said the Chinese to me, “ from often buying of 
him caymans’ eggs and sharks’ fins, of which I am very fond, and which 
you shall eat some day, if Don Cayetano takes a fancy to a turn on our 
lagoons, or a row out to sea ; but if you desire it, sehor, I will take upon 
myself to get this letter delivered to him.” 

I accepted with pleasure. 

“ And you know no more concerning him ?” 

“ Nothing,” said the Chinese, “ except a peculiarity I have heard 
spoken of. People maintain that Don Cayetano cannot hear unmoved 
the sound of the Cerro de la Campana (the Hill of the Bell) ;* this sound 
irritates him, and when he is irritated he is — he is very fiery ! This is 
all I know, sehor.” 

The Chinese uttered these last words like a man determined to say no 
more, and I dismissed him. Some days afterwards, chance brought me 
into the company of the individual in question, and under the following 
circumstances. The town of Pitic possesses nothing in the way of natural 
curiosities but the Cerro de la Campana, of which the Chinese had 
spoken to me. I had been to visit the Cerro ; I had aroused some 
sleeping echoes, but soon found this pleasure rather wearisome, and again 
looked towards the city. The day was closing, and the hills, with which 
the town is surrounded, were gradually losing their azure tint. It was the 
hour at which the freshness of evening succeeds the burning heat of the 
day. When I ascended the height the streets were deserted, and the dried- 
up bed of the Rio San Miguel was silent. At the moment I am now 
speaking of, Hermosillo was beginning to get animated ; the preparations 
for the Christmas festivities were commencing. Fusee$ described fiery 
circles in the air, the reddish glow of the resinous wood burning on iron 
tripods already lighted up some parts of the river, the cries of the venders 
of infusions of rosewater and tamarinds were heard, mingled with the hum 

* The 'Cer*© de la Campana is a somewhat steep hill, situated at the extremity 
of the city, and towering above the houses, behind which it rears itself. The summit 
of the tiMIPls crowned with enormous blocks of stone, which emit, at the slightest 
shock, aWS&r and metallic ^ound like that of an ordinary bell, the vibrations of which 
can be heard a great distance off, according to the direction of the wind. 
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of the crowd, the clash of the castanets, and the tinkle of the mandolins. 
The city was emerging from the lethargic torpor in which it had been 
plunged since morning. 

As I descended the Cerro, in passing through a neighbouring street, 
a sound of money proceeding from a low small house led me to suspect 
that I was probably near some gambling-house. 1 was able to distinguish, 
between the bars of wood which protected the windows, a green cloth, and 
gamblers seated silently round an oval table. Resolved to kill the time 
before supper, I entered the house. AH the gamblers were occupied by a 
coup , which appeared highly interesting; no one remarked my arrival ; 
I was, therefore, able to observe at my ease. Two candles, each burning 
under a glass shade, and round which fluttered myriads of night-moths, 
threw their unsteady light on about thirty people assembled in the room 
which I had entered. Every physiognomy presented the same expression 
of impassibility. Spectators and gamblers smoked with equal calmness, 
I should say almost equal dignity. There was between them but one dif- 
ference, — that of costume. There were representatives of every class of 
Mexican society ; the gallery was crowded with individuals who wrapped 
their pieces of coarse calico around them with an air of great majesty, 
although their chests and arms were bare ; most of them had long and 
crooked scars, received in duels with the knife ; and presenting from un- 
der unkempt, uncultivated locks of dark hair, countenances to make any 
honest man shudder to look at. m 

At the moment I entered, the attention of the gallery was concen- 
trated on two gamblers. One was thin and sicldy-Jooking and wore a 
straw hat and a jacket of unbleached linen ; the other, tall and muscular, 
built like an athlete, was covered, in spite of the heat, with a cloak trim- 
med with the wide gold lace ; his head was wrapped in a checked hand- 
kerchief, the ends of which, hanging from under a hat of Spanish wool, 
fell over his shoulders like the Andalusian res ilia . The former turned his 
hack to me, and I could not see his physiognomy ; the latter, seated op** 
posite the door, had tolerably regular features, disfigured by a scar, which 
reached from the brow over the cheek down to the chin. 

te Allow me, senor senator,” said the scarred gamester, stretching out 
his hand to add a pile of piasters to those he had put on a card ; “ with 
your permission, I will deal myself.” 

“ With pleasure, my son,” said the individual I could not see ; " I 
am convinced that you will bring me luck.” 

And so saying, he put the pack of cards which he held into his ad- 
versary’s hand. The latter solemnly shuffled the cards ; but though his 
countenance was impassible, his hands appeared to. shake. 

“ You surely are not afraid ?” asked the senator. 

At the word afraid, a smile of incredulity lighted up the sinister faces 
in the gallery. 

“ Not I,” replied the athlete, seeking in vain to conceal his emotion ; 

“ but some one was amusing himself a little while ago by striking the 
Cerro, and my nerves are horribly irritated every time i hear that infernal 
music !” 

This declaration appeared to produce a certain sensation upon the 
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whole assembly, for there was soon an empty space round the gambler* 
who gazed about him with a look of defiance, and soon sunk again into his 
apparent calmness. I felt that this man could be no other than the pur- 
veyor of the caymans’ eggs and sharks’ fins which the Chinese had pro- 
mised me ; in a word Cayetano himself. As to this delicacy of nerves 
in a man of herculean build and strength, it could only be, I thought, 
either a ridiculous affectation, or something really awful, like the homici- 
dal influence of the sirocco or levante in certain parts of Andalusia. 

“ Here is the ace of clubs for you, sehor senator — I have lost,” said 
Cayetano ; and he took up again the cigrette which he had laid down on 
the green cloth, with as much coolness as if he had been perfectly indiffer- 
ent to the loss. He was about to rise, when the senator passed over to 
him a handful of piasters without counting them, saying, — 

“ Here is something to try for better luck with ; don’t make yourself 
uneasy, but go on.” 

Cayetano counted the piasters with the most scrupulous attention. 

48 My dear fellow,” said the other, 88 don’t stop to count !” 

88 1 beg your pardon, senor senator ; it interests me more than you 
are aware.” 

Cayetano appeared to be reflecting deeply, though counting all the 
time. 

48 Ah, true! you are thinking how you shall discharge the debt,” 
added the senator. 

88 1 have calculated, sefior senator, that I brought with me fifteen 
piasters ; that here are twenty-two which you have just given me ; and 
that J>y paying you nothing I have now seven piasters.” 

At these words a laugh of approbation echoed through the room, the 
senator partaking of the general hilarity in a very forced manner. Caye- 
tano quietly got up, put the piasters in the pockets of his velvet calzo- 
nems, and went out very well satisfied with his evening. The senator, 
for lie Was one, as he followed him with a mystified air, turned his face 
towards me, and I then remembered to have seen him at Mexico in the 
exercise of liis functions. It is well known that every federal state has its 
own congress and senate, and that it is the delegates of these two houses 
who compose, in the capital of the republic, what is called the sovereign 
congress. 

Don Urbano (I shall call him so) blushed on perceiving me, for he 
was not without some acquaintance with our ideas of European dignity. 
He arose quickly, and advanced towards me. 

48 These are my electors,” said he, as a sort of excuse, after the usual 
compliments had passed between us. 

88 Ah, these are your electors !” said I, looking round with astonish- 
ment at the gallows faces surrounding ns : 88 they look very respectable !” 

48 No doubt, for they are the most numerous,” replied Don Urbano. 

44 Which does not prevent you from winning their money ?” 

44 What would you have ?” said the senator ; 48 one must do some- 
thing for one’s constituents. Perhaps you do not know that a formidable 
rival disputes with me the honour of representing the state at the sovereign 
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He talked to me some little tame longer about his political prospects ; 
then having, with Mexican courtesy, placed himself at my disposal, he 
proposed a walk about the town, and we went out. * The esplanade above 
the Rio San Miguel, and the dried-up bed of the river itself, presented a 
very animated scene. I have already mentioned that the Christmas festi- 
vities were about to begin. Cabins of foliage were erected at short dis- 
tances, the fires burning on iron tripods flickered to and fro, lighting up 
pyramids of fruits and scaffoldings of refreshing drinks of every colour. 
A crowd, in singular costumes brightened by the red flame of the resinous 
wood, flocked on all sides. In one place Creoles danced licentious fan- 
dangos to the sound of castanets and mandolins. Further on, some In- 
dians executed their lugubrious dances to the sound of calabashes full of 
pebbles, and the melancholy cadences of their singers, abruptly broken by 
their various war-cries ; in the midst of the joyous tumult of the Creole 
dancers, this funeral melody seemed like the lament of the vanquished, 
and the war-cries the accents of rebellion extorted by the spirit of revenge 
which never dies in the hearts of these primitive nations. I communicat- 
ed these reflections to Don Urbano. 

“ The melancholy remains that you see,” he replied, “ of nations 
once formidable, have no thoughts of reconquering an independence of 
which even their fathers have no remembrance. You could form no 
idea of the Indian, in all the pride of his savage existence, unless you saw 
the Papagos Indians; unfortunately, they are also celebiati*g their Christ- 
mas festival, and have not left their rejoicings for ours.” 

“What!” said I, “ are they, then, Christians ?” 

“ No ; but, by a singular coincidence, their creed places the birth of 
the sun on the same day as we do the birth of our Saviour. I am about 
to be present at their festival with a foreigner, and if you like to join us, 
I will present him to you ; he will be delighted to make your acquaint- 
ance. I have obtained a safe conduct from a Papago chief, and we shall 
have a guide whom we can trust.” 

Tins invitation excited my curiosity, and I accepted with delight. It 
was, therefore, settled that the senator and his companion should come 
and fetch me the next day, the 21st of December. We then separated, 
and I returned home. 

The next day at sunrise I was ready to mount, when three horsemen 
stopped at my door. The first was the senator ; the second, the stranger 
whom he presented as an Englishman ; and in the third, I recognised the 
scarred gambler of the previous day. This was the guide who was to con- 
duct us. One peculiarity struck me in the stranger; that ho should 
speak French very badly, and murder Spanish in an incredible manner, 

I thought perfectly natural. There never was any thing more diverting 
than the mistakes he made, and at which he was the first to laugh most 
heartily. What had surprised me were his dark complexion and south- 
ern manners, which announced a long residence in countries, the la nguage 
of which the Englishman appeared completely ignorant. 

We took the road to the lagoons. Firmly seated on a fine horse of 
almost unparalleled vigour, which champed its bit and scattered flakes 
of foam to the wind, our guide walked on a little way before us. 
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“ Did you know tins man before ?” I asked the senator. 

“ The whole country knows him,” replied Don Urbano ; c< he is by 
trade a turtle-fisher, and has acquaintances every where, for it is through 
him that I obtained the safe conduct, or rather the permission to be pre- 
sent at the ceremony which we shall this night witness among the Papagos, 
with whom we are at peace. I should have too hard a task if I were to 
enumerate all his accomplishments,” mysteriously added the senator; 
“ and, moreover, he is an influential elector !” 

This was all in all to Don Urbano, and I no longer wondered at the 
docility with which the ambitious senator had, on the previous day, com- 
plied with the cavalier exactions of his adversary. 

The road from Hermosillo to the Isle of Tiburon lies along the banks 
of the Rio San Miguel. This river varies according to the season, and is 
either a small streamlet of water, which flows almost unperceived in its 
vast bed, or an impetuous sea which this bed, can no longer contain, and 
which disgorges its slimy waters into vast lagoons before feeding a lake 
which it meets in its course. Amongst these lagoons, some are like a 
crystal mirror, others are concealed by tall reeds, others again covered 
with a thick coating of green weeds, which gives a deceptive appearance 
of solidity to their movable surface. A canopy of vapour always floats 
over these marshes above those reeds, which are for ever trembling, either 
from the breath of the moist air or from the efforts of the caymans, who 
take their prtftligious sport in the mud. Whilst day light lasts, all is si- 
lent and deserted ; but when the snn begins to sink, when the low hills 
which surround these stagnant waters gradually become hidden in the 
mist which rises from their bosom, a few animals appear from time to 
time ; a wild horse bounds amid the shrubs ; a jaguar advances crouching 
to seize its prey ; a stag, driven by thirst, timidly ventures to the brink of 
these drowned savannahs, scenting the musk-like odour of the alligators, 
then, with watchful eye and out-stretched car, quenches its thirst, letting 
fall from its mouth at the least noise drops of water which sparkle in the 
oblique rays of the sun. Flights of screeching birds as yet alone disturb 1 
the silence of these solitudes ; but, at the fall of night, strange shapes 
appear on the surface of these limpid waters, or rise and break the thick 
coating of these slimy lakes ; fearful sounds issue from these green reed 
jungles : these sounds, sometimes similar to the cries of new-born infants, 
at others, like the bellowing of furious bulls, according as the caymans 
express their loves, their sorrows, or their rage, are mingled with the 
horrible rattling of these hideous reptiles’ jaws, as they answer or defy one 
another. On advancing still further, an imposing voice drowns these strange 
concerts — it is the voice of the ocean breaking against the rocky shore. 

We were traversing a natural road at some height above these 
drowned lands, and Cayetano continued to precede us at some little dis- 
tance, without taking any part in the conversation ; suddenly I saw him 
spur hia horse, and rapidly descend the steep bank of the road. 

What is he going to do ?” I asked the senator. 

Don Urbano first looked attentively at the lagoons, then answered, — • 

« Do you see out there, at some distance from the furthest lagoon, 
a little field of reeds ? These reeds move ; and if I am not mistaken, it 
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is not the wind that shakes them, but some alligator who lies concealed 
there, and Cayetano wishes to give him chase.” 

The road Cayetano followed at first appeared to contradict this as- 
sertion, for instead of taking the direction of the reeds, he took the 
diagonally opposite road ; suddenly he turned sharp off to the left, and 
galloped in a direct line towards the spot pointed out by the senator. To 
the cry which he at the same moment uttered, the reply was a grunt of 
rage, and an enormous cayman hastened, as quickly as his unwieldy 
structure would permit, towards the lagoon, of which his enemy wanted 
to intercept the road. The scaly and blackish back of the reptile was 
almost entirely covered with thick mud, interspersed here and there with 
marsh weeds. In its flight it passed within a dozen feet of Cayetano’s 
horse ; the noble animal reared with terror, and endeavoured to throw 
himself on one side ; but he had to deal with a rough rider : the spur 
turned him into the right road, and at the same instance the lasso of 
plaited leather, which Cayetano whirled in the air, fell on the cayman. 
The alligator opened an immense jaw, which seemed armed with stakes 
rather than teeth, and his frightful roar made our horses start ; the pressure 
of the slip-knot violently closed the open jaw, ami stifled the roar in his 
throat with a gurgling sound. For an instant the hideous reptile, hesi- 
tated whether he should rush upon his enemy or pull towards the water. 
Fear counselled the latter plan ; but Cayetano had secured the end of his 
lasso three times round the high pummel of his saddle, and the force of 
the horse balanced that of the cayman. For a few minutes the two 
animals made prodigious efforts in contrary ways. The alligator furiously 
dug his claws into the soft ground w hich the horse’s hoofs rutted by long 
slides. There was a moment of silence, during w hich we heard nothing 
but the sonorous noise of the iron spurs against the horse’s sides, and the 
clash of scales on the cayman’s tail, with which it lashed and crushed the 
surrounding reeds. Twice an irresistible pull dragged the former on his 
two hind feet, and twice in his turn the cayman, violently drawn back, 
shewed his belly, which terror ami rage made a dark violet. At last a 
third and more furious effort lifted up the horse a third time, and he was 
about to fall over his rider, when the belly-band gave way with a loud 
noise. There was an end of Cayetano, whom his enemy was about to 
drag away with the saddle, without our being able to lend him any 
assistance. The senator turned pale at the sight of the danger his in- 
fluential elector ran : I cried out ; but as the saddle was slipping from 
under him, Cayetano seized the mane of the horse, lifted himself on his 
wrists, like the riders of our amphitheatres, and by a prodigy of vigour 
and equestrian instinct, the intrepid cavalier remained on the back of ins 
unsaddled horse ! 

“ Bravo, my lad I” cried the senator, enthusiastically throwing his 
hat up in the air. 

The alligator believing his enemy to be thrown down, turned round 
heavily to spring on him, after disengaging himself from the slip-knot 
whieh strangled him ; but the horse in a few bounds was out of his reach, 
and bellowing with joy at the contact of the air which now freely entered 
his lungs, the monster was not long before he plunged under tike water, 
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which bubbled up on his passage. Cayetano shook his fist towards the 
lagoon ; then quietly getting off his horse, fastened his broken straps as 
well as he could, and remounted. * 

“ Caramba /” said the senator, M what were you thinking of, my 
lad ?” 

“ I was irritated,” replied Cayetano. 

The senator admitted this as a sufficient reason ; and we continued 
our journey for about half an hour longer. 

“ You sec those huts in the distance, and that forest which looks 
like a dark line on the horizon,” said Cayetano to me : “ that is the 
object of our journey ; and we shall reach it exactly at the right hour to 
miss none of the ceremony, that is, at sunset.” 

In the centre of a vast plain, bounded on one side by a chain of 
small hills and on the other by a large forest, is situated one of the prin- 
cipal villages of the Papagos. It is composed of a hundred flat-roofed 
huts, built on the brink of a rivulet, which divides it into two almost 
parallel lines. At the moment we entered, this village appeared to be 
completely deserted. The sun was setting amid the dense mists of the 
distant lagoons, and shed hut a dim light over this collection of huts, 
closed by buffalo skins, which the evening wind swayed to and fro with a 
doleful moan. It seemed as if from time to time the wind brought with 
it strange sounds, which issued from the depths of the neighbouring 
forest. 1 questioned Cayetano as to the cause of these sounds. 

“ You wifi know it presently,” be replied. “ We can advance as 
far as the outskirts of the forest, where we will dismount and encamp ; 
but 1 think curiosity will keep you awake the best part of the night.” 

We proceeded to the spot he pointed out. There the noises became 
more distinct, and a strange concert of most discordant tones greeted our 
ears. The roar of the lion, the mew of the jaguar, the growl of the 
hear, the bellow of the bull, arid a thousand confused noises, issued from 
the lower part of the forest, whilst from the topmost brandies ascended 
at once the screams of the bird of pr;*y, the plaintive sighs of the night- 
bird, and occasionally the more joyous modulations of the mocking-bird, 
repeating these cries one after another. Suddenly two abrupt loud tones, 
which seemed to proceed from the vast lungs of the African lion, resounded 
above the tumult, and at these harsh (accents of the king of beasts all was 
quiet ; then, amidst the universal silence, a voice, but a human voice, 
uttered some words which we could not understand. Whilst we dis- 
mounted, our guide said to us, : — 

“ I will go and shew myself at the outposts ; do not stir until I 
return ; and whatever you may see, make no noise ; there is no danger : 
all the animals you will find here are but worthy Papagos.” 

So saying, Cayetano glided into the forest, where we lost sight of 
him. Meanwhile night had set in, and we could as yet distinguish no- 
thing, when numerous fires, simultaneously lighted as if by magic, at 
short intervals, suddenly cleared away the darkness and illuminated 
strange scenes, resembling the realisation of a feverish dream. In the 
midst of trunks of trees growing close together, and which by the fire 
light were transformed into columns of red hot iron, and under a canopy 
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of smoke which escaped through every interstice of the leafy roof, strange 
groups of animals wandered in every direction. You might have fancied 
yourself carried back to the first days of creation, before war had broken 
out among the various races of animals. By the uncertain red glimmering 
of the fire it looked like a vast pandemonium, the decoration of an infernal 
theatre. To those ignorant of the perfection to which the Indians carry 
the art of disguise and imitations of animals, the illusion would have been 
fearful. Only as the flames blazed and crackled upwards, they revealed 
among the branches the forms of birds too gigantic to belong to reality. 
As the Englishman and myself were gazing with astonishment at this 
scene, our guide again joined us. 

“ All is well,” said he. “ You will now he present at the evening 
repast, for w T hich,” he added, “ the Indian women have previously de- 
posited the necessary provisions by the side of each fire.” 

Our guide was still speaking, when the voice which had commanded 
silence was again heard. 

“ What says that voice ?” I asked Cayetano. 

“ The children of the forest,” he replied, “ must return thanks to 
the Great Spirit, each one in his own language, for the nourishment he 
sends them. They are hungry, let them eat ! they arc thirsty, let them 
drink!” 

As Cayetano ended this translation, the most frightful henedicitc 
that ever fell upon human ear suddenly burst forth in bowlings, whist- 
lings, squeakings, in cries of all sorts ; in a w ord, in every accent nature 
has bestowed on the animal creation. Then all sprung upon their food, 
faithfully observing the habits of the beasts they represented, whilst the 
birds which had been perching oil the branches slid down the trees. The 
repast ended, all the Indians stretched themselves round the fires, includ- 
ing even the* birds, whom the chilly night would have frozen on the tops 
of the trees, and we followed their example. 

Some time before dawn our guide awoke us. Existence seemed to 
have relapsed into its habitual course in this silent forest. Indistinct forms 
came and went ; the Indians rose one after the other, and guided by the 
voice of the chief, left thatyortion of the forest in which they had spent 
the night. 

“ Up, senori !” said Cayetano, “ and let us follow at a distance ; 
there are some curious things yet for us to see.” 

The first grey dawn of morning already lighted up the vistas of the 
forest, when the tribe reached the outskirts of a small glade bounded on 
all sides by prickly trees ; above the brushwood stood, looking like pillars, 
the trunks of trees, which iron had deprived of their branches and fire 
had scorched the extremities. The brushwood which surrounded the glade 
presented to us a convenient post of observation, whence we could see 
and hear without being seen. It was there we alighted. 

Poles supported a tent of woven cotton, which covered the whole 
glade like a semi-transparent cloud. The tribe stopped beneath this cano- 
py, each one having preserved the singular disguise of the preceding 
night. This pell-mell of fur and feathers, seen through tlie faint glim- 
mer of twilight, looked fearful. The morning breeze trembled among the 
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leaves, and waved about the floating curtain which covered all the actors 
of this extraordinary scene. The first gleams of dawn streaked the east 
behind the mountains which reared themselves round the forest, the dark 
tints of which were gradually disappearing in the morning mist. Amidst 
the silence of nature arose in slow cadence a religious hymn of great 
sweetness; then the voices approached, without even the dry leaves 
crackling beneath the footsteps of the singers, which confirmed me in 
the thought that none but feminine voices could produce such accents. 
Soon the women, with that timid and elastic step peculiar to Indian 
women, came and placed themselves opposite the men, and remained 
immovable, without ceasing their chant. A veil of cotton-stuff covered 
their faces, and fell in folds below their waists. A few only among them 
carried on their heads baskets of reeds filled with flowers. 

The chief of the tribe, clad in a lion’s skin, made a sign, and in a 
few moments silence succeeded the chanting. The chief took a lighted 
torch from the hands of a gigantic monkey, then walking to one extremity 
of the glade, he turned to the east, and remained motionless, his eyes 
fixed on the hill tops. The part of the heavens nearest the summit 
soon became of a bright rose colour, which gradually deepened into pur- 
ple. At this moment the lion raised the torch to the curtain of spill* 
cotton which floated above his head. The spongy tissue caught fire; and 
now, when the last shades of night were not yet dissipated, the lire threw 
out an extraordinary brilliancy. In a few minutes the vast canopy was 
consumed, and covered the turf with black ashes. During this interval 
the sun had risen, and as the last sparks died out, it threw its dazzling 
light over every thing. 

The chief then casting off the lion's skin, shewed the assembly his 
calm and haughty countenance ; then extending his hand towards the re- 
mains of the tent, in a solemn voice he made a speech wjiich Oayetano 
translated to us nearly as follow : — 

“ Which of us can say how many years have elapsed since the Great 
Spirit created the sun ? Our fathers could not number them ; hut, as 
this fire has just consumed this cotton, the sun dissipated the darkness 
which covered the earth, its warmth gave life to what was dead, its light 
perfected what was alive : thanks to it, brutes have become men I” 

Following the example of their chief, all the Indians hastened to 
throw off their disguise ; the animals once more became human beings,* 
and songs of joy burst iu male accents from these savage throats; the 
softer voices of the women alternated with those of the men, whilst they 
threw up in the air the flowers from their baskets. 

The religious ceremony was ended, but I was to witness a scene still 
more imposing. On a sign of the chief all the Indians embraced one 
another : an air of frankness and loyalty shone on every countenance. Two 
men alone interchanged a glance of hatred. This glance did not escape 
the chief, who, knitting his brow, addressed a short exhortation to the two 
Indians. These replied by murmurs. Then the chief, turning liis right 
side towards the south, and his left towards the north, extended his arms 

* Carious symbol of a rude religious idea 1 
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In a solemn attitude* and added in that imposing- voice which I had first 
heard commanding silence on the preceding night, a few words, of which 
this is the translation : — 

“ Our fathers have said, two enemies must not live in the same vil- 
lage ; the Indian at variance with his brethren becomes the slave of the 
white men : hatred between two Papagos is exile.” 

The mutual hatred of these two savages must have been very intense, 
for neither of them gave the least sign of repentance. The chief con* 
tinued s — 

** The village of the western Papagos cannot contain the huts of two 
enemies ; it is too small. Both must quit it. Our northern brethren will 
receive one, our southern brethren the other. They will walk until these 
mountains, until these forests are between their hatred. What our fathers 
have done is well done. Go !” 

A profound silence followed these words, which the echoes of the 
forest repeated. The two enemies bowed their heads to this irrevocable 
decision of Indian justice; they had foreseen that banishment would be 
pronounced upon them, according to the custom of the tribe. Neither 
lifted up his voice in self-defence ; but repressed sobs were heard in the 
ranks of the women, for two among them were also about to leave their 
native village. The execution quickly followed the sentence. An Indiau 
brought the horses of the two enemies ; he gave them their arrows, bow, 
and macana (tomahawk). Moreover, they each received .from the hand 
of the chief an arrow curiously painted, which was to serve as a passport 
and introduction into the tribe of which they were henceforth to form a 
part ; the chief then made a sign with his hand, and brought the folds of 
his blanket over liir face, in token of mourning. The two Papagos mount- 
ed their horses, without their countenances betraying the feelings that 
agitated them. They turned their backs to one another and rode slowly 
off, whilst their sad and meek wives painfully commenced on foot, in the 
heat of the sun, the road of exile, always so long and so wearisome when 
it leads an Indian far from the hut of his fathers, and the spot where their 
bones rest. The silence which reigned at this time among the conster- 
nated Indians was such that the smallest sounds of the forest indicative 
of the awakening of nature could be heard. Every thing contributed to 
add to the majesty of this strange scene. This justice without pomp, an 
ancestral inheritance, which gave its decrees in the face of heaven, shewed 
me an aspect of Indian life which I should have regretted not to have 
known, and of which the masquerade of the preceding night had given me 
no idea. 

Chapter II. 

Business soon made me forget Cayetano, notwithstanding the cu- 
riosity which this singular man had awakened in me — a curiosity which 
the mysterious words of the senator had rendered still more keen. One 
idle day I resolved to extend my daily morning ride as far as Cayetano’s 
cabin. The fierce cayman-fisher had suddenly entered my thoughts again, 
hut completely divested of his sombre grandeur. During the last fort- 
night, the diversions of actual life had sufficed to restore the calmness of 
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my imagination, Cayetano’s cabin was the object of a ride, and nothing 
more ; it was five leagues off, and with the horses of the country five 
leagues formed a two hours’ ride. I therefore took that direction. It 
was not long before I arrived where two roads met, at the spot where 
Cayetano had parted from us. In a few minutes’ ride from thence I per- 
ceived the turtle-fisher’s cabin. His door was open, and I approached 
the threshold without alighting, and announced my presence by the usual 
formula: — 

Ave Maria purissima /” 

“ Sin peccato concibida F 9 replied a voice which I recognised as 
Cayetano’s. At the same time our horses saluted one another by joyful 
neighings. I dismounted and entered the cabin. In one angle of the 
principal room a few brands were burning. Some cakes of wheaten flour 
were baking, or rather turning to cinders, on the pieces, of lighted wood, 
in company with some pieces of dried meat, which hissed at the contact 
with the fire. A few feet off, Cayetano, seated on a bamboo stool, was 
polishing a harpoon. 

44 Ah ! it is you, sefior,” said he, without interrupting his occupation. 
44 You arc welcome to my poor cabin. You find me busied with my break- 
fast. Will you do r me the honour of doing penance with me ?” 

I refused this polite offer, w hich did not appear very tempting, by 
saying that 1 had already breakfasted. 

44 I had only a poor repast to offer,” said lie, 44 but I offered it will- 
ingly ; with your permission I will, therefore, eat it alone.” 

The interior of the cabin w r as wretched and bare. Among nets simi- 
lar to those used by pearl-fishers, and the harpoons and other utensils 
hanging to the walls, one object of problematical form attracted my at- 
tention. This was a sort of strap, or rather of waistcoat, with braces, iu 
which were made three enormous pockets at equal distances. 

“ You will excuse the curiosity of a traveller,” said 1, after a short 
silence, “ if I ask you what is the use of that kind of stay ?” 

44 1 will tell yon,” replied Cayetano. 44 Formerly we used to embark 
ingots of silver in open day, at any hour, with the help of the custom- 
house officers themselves, notwithstanding the laws which prohibited their 
exportation ; but now the custom-house officers are more particular, and. 
one must manage without them. This is what that waistcoat helps me to 
do. By placing an ingot in each of those pockets, with my cloak over 
my shoulders, I can enter my canoe under the nose of the custom-house 
officers, shake hands with them in token of friendship, and not appear in- 
convenienced by a weight which would bend double a man of ordinary 
strength. In this way, ten voyages suffice me to carry on board a ship 
thirty thousand piasters, without sharing my profits with any one.” 
f So saying, he kicked on one side the remains of his anchorite’s 
ppakfast, and hung up the harpoon which lay near him by the side of the 
Mhsils which covered the wall* I then noticed, for the first time, amidst 
i&e nets, a pair of blue satin shoes which by their size did honour to the 
feet of the woman who hod worn them. Their lustre was destroyed by 
rust-coloured spots, which formed a large stain on one shoe and small 
drops on the other. As I was looking at these vestiges of some tender 
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End bloody remembrance, I heard the tramp of horses along the road 
leading from the city, and a few minutes later, two men dismounted at the 
door of the hut. The two men entered : one was a stranger to me ; the 
other, wearing an eight-days’ beard, very dusty clothes, and having a long 
straight sword by bis side, was my mysterious Englishman. At sight of 
the stranger, Cayetano’s countenance changed, and a nervous trembling 
shook his body, as if he had heard the sound of the Cerro. He soon re- 
covered himself. The Englishman saluted me cordially, without appear* 
ing surprised to see me ; and turning to Cayetano, said, — 

“ It is to-day that the cutter will be off the Isle of Tiburon ; I have 
funds to embark, and I want you, for I have reason to suspect that a de- 
nunciation has been brought against me, and, perhaps, we shall have to 
deal with the custom-house officers.” 

“ So much the better,” said Cayetano, stretching out his robust 
limbs ; “ I want to shake myself.” 

He then took down the waistcoat with braces, as well as the harpoon, 
and went out to saddle his horse. 

fi< If you have nothing better to do,” said the Englishman to me, 
*' you would be very kind to come with us ; you might, without com- 
promising yourself in the least, see a place which is not known to you, 
and be useful to me : I have with me the ransom of a Viceroy.” 

I had heard too much of these wonderful feats of smuggling not to 
accept this proposal with eagerness, and we mounted ou^ horses and set 
forth. It was about five in the afternoon when we reached our place of 
destination. Cayetano unloaded the mules, depositing on the ground a 
large silver ingot, which must have weighed about seventy pounds, and a 
number of little skin bags containing gold dust of about equal w eight : he 
divided this precious burden into the pockets of the waistcoat which I have 
mentioned. 

<s Are we in any danger?” naked the Englishman, who did not wit- 
ness tins excess of precautions without trepidation. 

Cayetano shrugged his shoulders in token of uncertainty, and said, 
briefly, — 

“ It is better to he prepared for every thing. Pep£ will put on this 
waistcoat when we are down below, and I will take care of the rest.” 

As he uttered these last words with an ironical smile, Cayetano slip- 
ped into his pocket a long and stout cord, at one end of which was fasten- 
ed a piece of cork about the size of a hand. The smuggler and his com- 
panion then descended the Bteep rock on which we stood, in search of a 
flat-bottomed boat, which in general remained concealed in a cavity of the 
rock. I admired the vigour and dexterity with which Cayetano, not 
bending in the least under his enormous burden, made this long and dan- 
gerous passage. The Englishman and myself placed ourselves comfort- 
ably on the crest of the rock, our legs dangling over, and our faces turned 
towards the ocean, ready to lose no detail of the scene of which we were 
about to become spectators. 

Meanwhile, Cayetano and P£pd continued their perilous descent to- 
wards the sea. 

“ Do you not fear,” said I to the Englishman, “ that these peo- 
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pie may be tempted to appropriate what you bo carelessly entrust to 
them?” 

“ No,” he replied ; “ the human heart is so formed, that a man who 
would rob his father and mother would not dare to spill a drop of blood ; 
whilst another, to whom a man’s life is as nothing, would be scrupulous as 
to robbery. Are not sums ten times larger entrusted to strange muleteers, 
with only a bili-of-lading* as security ? And besides,” added my compa- 
nion, pointing to Cayetano, “ I know that man’s story, and 1 know with 
what fanaticism the unhappy wretch defends what he calls the honour of 
his name.” 

“ Do you, indeed, know his history, and would you venture to tell 
it me ?” said 1, mentioning the mysterious hints of the Chinese and of 
the senator. 

“ Why should I not? He did not confide it to me, and I am not 
the only one who knows it, although he does not suspect it. Tills story 
is as bloody as it is short.” 

“ Let me hear it,” said I. 

“ Not a year ago,” he continued, tfi Cayetano was married to a wo- 
man whom he passionately loved, and who deceived him. The house he 
lived in at Hermosiilo was close to the Cerro de la Campana, the singular 
property of which ‘you know. A trusty friend of his wife’s lover, placed 
as a sentinal on the Cerro, watched for Cayctano’s return, and warned 
the guilty pair, by three blows struck in a peculiar way. At this signal 
the man escaped by a back-door. An officious friend informed Cayetano 
of what was going on. One evening (I heard this from the friend my- 
self), the Cerro resounded in so strange, so doleful a manner, that the two 
lovers shuddered with horror at the cry of agony which accompanied it. 
It was the confidant, whose head Cayetano was crushing upon the sono- 
rous stones. Cayetano quietly returned home : above all, his honour was 
to be- untarnished. A month afterwards he returned with the frightful 
scar wiiicli you see, but his wife’s lover was no more. A few days later 
it was reported that she had been found with her throat cut among the 
ruins of his house. Cayetano was put in prison and appeared before the 
judge ; but instead of endeavouring to excuse himself by revealing the 
adultery of which the murder was the punishment, he maintained, at the 
risk of the garrotte , that he had no motive for killing his wife, and only 
confessed that he felt himself prodigiously irritated at the time. The 
judge thought it a bad business, as you may suppose.” 

“ For Cayetano ? That is easily conceived.” 

“ No, for himself,” replied the Englishman. “ You know the im- 
punity enjoyed by the poor in this country. Cayetano was not rich, and 
whether he was condemned or acquitted, no ransom could be expected of 
him. The judge was, therefore, very severe ; told him in a most furious 
• voice that nothing less than such an excuse could have absolved him ; 
and dismissed him, not without admonishing him that it would not be 
admitted a second time. Since then, all those who have heard of the 
jXWtder, and the motives which urged on the assassin, feel a certain 
uneasiness when they see him irritated, which always happens when he 
tt&B&s of the woman who deceived him ; I have therefore good reason to 
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suppose that he often thinks of her. As to the sound of the Cerro, he 
always looks upon it as a melancholy remembrance, or an unpardonable 
offence. In order to efface the traces of the past, Cayetano burned his 
cabin with his own hands.” 

« And his officious friend ?” I asked. 

“ I do not know,” replied the Englishman, smiling, “ whether the 
firm conduct of the judge with regard to Cayetano intimidated him, or if 
he is waiting an opportunity to settle his account ; the fact is that he is 
still alive : and yet Cayetano being such as I know him to be — Cayetano, 
gnawed by the fatal secret which he thinks drowned in blood — Cayetano, 
tolerating the existence of a man who shares this secrect is to me an in- 
explicable enigma.” 

The narrator was silent, and 1 looked again at the sea to observe 
attentively, and as if I saw him for the first time, the hero of this bloody 
tragedy. I perceived him almost at our feet, managing the frail boat on a 
swelling sea with unequalled strength and dexterity. Lighted up by the 
sun about to sink beneath the horizon that cast a red mist over the water, 
lie appeared as if in a vapour of blood. Suddenly my companion uttered an 
exclamation, and gave so shrill a whistle that I started in spite of myself. 
Then forming a speaking-trumpet of his two hands, as Cayetano turned 
round at the signal, he called out, in the purest Castilian dialect, hut with 
an Andalusian accent, to round the northern extremity of the Isle of Tiburon, 
as a suspicious- looking boat was coming round the southern extremity. I 
could not help admiring the Englishman's sudden progress in Spanish. 
It was a fresh mystery to me. Cayetano replied to the Englishman’s 
signal by a similar whistle, and stopped an instant to reconnoitre the 
danger. From the extremity of the island which Cayetano sought to 
turn, a boat containing five men, four rowing and one steering, advanced 
rapidly towards him. From the three-coloured flag — green, white, and 
red — it was easy to recognise the national colours of the custom-house, 
an isolated station of which was at some distance. As the Englishman 
had feared, information alone could have put them on the alert. As the 
swell raised Cayetano’s canoe, he was unable to see the suspicious boat. 
Making a sign of contempt, he brandished over his head the harpoon he 
had just picked up ; then bending down over his oars he gave so strong 
an impetus to the canoe that it slid over the waves with the rapidity of 
the flying fish as it skims along the surface of the water. Cayetano had 
taken a different direction. The custom-house boat, notwithstanding the 
increased efforts of its rowers, far from gaining on him, had much trou- 
ble to maintain its previous distance ; this sight cleared the darkened 
brow of the Englishman. But his security was not complete until he 
saw a third boat, which shooting suddenly out from behind the Isle of 
Tiburon, followed in the same direction as the custom-house boat. It 
was a long, black, narrow whaler, which flew along the sea impelled by 
the efforts of four rowers. 

“ Ah ! there are my faithful men,” exclaimed the Englishman, rub- 
bing his hands ; “ they have seen my signals, and my ingots are in safety.” 

I availed myself of his joy to ask him what miracle had so suddenly 
endowed him with the gift of the Spanish language. 4 
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“ Listen,” said he ; “ I have betrayed myself, but I think that with 
"you my carelessness will have no bad results. I exercise a dangerous 
trade,” he added ; “ not because I smuggle, but because this smuggling 
enables me to sell my merchandise cheaper than others of my confra- 
ternity, who would already have had mo assassinated out of jealousy if, 
they suspected I was a Spaniard. The quality of stranger, of English- 
man, is my safeguard. I am part proprietor with Don Urbano of the 
cutter which is near here ; and thanks to the artifice I employ, and which 
the senator confirms to any one who will listen to it, the ex-toreador, the 
ex-j orimer-espado of the bull-fights at Seville, whom you see in my per- 
son, is on the highroad to fortune and prosperity.” 

On these remote coasts, the Mexican custom-house officers profess 
the deepest respect for armed smugglers. At sight of the reinforcement 
coming to Cayetano’s assistance, they thought they had given the trea- 
sury a sufficient proof of devotion, and tacked with admirable coolness. 
After this unforeseen manoeuvre, Cayetano’s proceedings became inexpli- 
cable. He continued to row towards a spot which the maddest courage, 
the wildest temerity could not hope to pass. A -seal alone could have 
done it. Cayetano advanced in that direction with a rapidity which 
dazzled me, and without any necessity, since the enemy had retreated. 
Nothing could equal the anguish of the unhappy Spaniard. A minute 
more and his fortune would be swallowed up. 

“ Oh !” lie exclaimed, wringing his hands, “ fool that I am ! I 
ought to have foreseen this result — I ought to have expected it ; that 
man is implacable.” 

“ But what interest can he have in this singular manoeuvre ?” I 
asked, with astonishment. 

“What interest!” exclaimed the Andalusian; “ the man who 
accompanies the wretch is his friend !” 

So 6aying, he fell back on the grass. I seized the telescope which 
fell from his hand. Fascinated by this fearful sight, I could not look 
away from it. Still at some distance from the breakers, in the midst of 
the fire-coloured mist of the setting sun, Cayetano’s bark bounded from 
wave to wave like a deer taking its aim before leaping a precipice. Of 
the two men in it, one stood up, then seemed to kneel and pray ; the 
other, it was Cayetano, made a threatening gesture, and at this gesture 
the man sunk down, still supplicating, and raising his hands to Heaven. 

A cloud of foam hid the rest, of the scene from me for a minute, but a 
cry of fearful anguish mingled with the terrific concert of the billows 
against the breakers. All this passed as quick as thought. The bark, 
lifted up by a wave, seemed to spring perpendicularly out of the water 
bounded forward, and oscillated an instant, balanced between two rocks. 

I saw Cayetano stretch out one arm, a body was thrown over the 
breakers, and all disappeared. Some minutes afterwards, amidst the foam 
which the setting sun no longer coloured with its bloody hue, the remains 
of a boat whirled merrily about like hits of straw on the passage of a water- 
spout ; but among these remains no human form could be distinguished. 

In the tropics, night comes on without twilight: darkness had 
replaced daylight, and the sky was full of innumerable stars ; but neither 
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the Spaniard nor myself had moved a step. Yet in the former, fury had 
succeeded dejection, and he muttered the most terrible threats against 
Cayetano. Suddenly I heard a noise ; stones seemed to break away 
beneath the footsteps of some one ascending the rock, then a head shewed 
itself near us, the water streaming from its hair. I recognised Cayetano : 
he was whistling Riego’s march as calmly as he had done half-an-hour 
before. 

In the hands of the Spaniard, who bounded up, I heard the snap 
of a Catalonian knife. 

“ Hush!” said I to him, “let him first explain himself.” 

“ Make yourself easy,” exclaimed Cayetano, putting his foot on firm 
ground : “ your gold is in safety.” 

“ Where ? Where ?” exclaimed the Spaniard, in the ecstacy of 
his delight. 

“ Pep£, to whom I entrusted it, is taking care of it.” 

“ But where ?” again exclaimed the Spaniard. 

“ Eh ! Caramha ! at the bottom of the sea.” 

The Spaniard uttered a sort of roar. Cayetano continued, without 
appearing to notice the fury of the ancient toreador, — 

“ I thought it necessary, I tell you ; and besides, I have more than 
once been past the breakers which surround the Promontory of Souls. 
If this time the boat went to pieces it was Pepe’s fault, although in falling 
he also cleared the fatal promontory. Go round the breakers, ami where 
the water is calm you w ill see the mark I put in order to find the body 
of this dear f riend .” 

*• Then,” said the Spaniard, “ my ingots are in safety ?” 

“ Did I ever deceive you ?” replied Cayetano, with an air of 
w'oumlcd dignity. “ But you must make haste ; your rowers are waiting 
down below, and there is no time to he lost, if you do not wish the sharks 
to prevent poor Pepd from rendering you this last service. I did what 
was necessary, and I am going to mount my horse and ride home. Good 
night, senori, we shall meet again ! Ah ! 1 had forgotten one important 

matter ; all my cigars have got w T et in the bath I have been taking, and 
I am dying to smoke.” 

Cayetano, already mounted, stretched out his hand to the Spaniard, 
and began again to whistle his favourite air, hut with an appearance of 
gloomy pre-occupation, which contradicted his affected indifference. He 
soon rode off, striking from his steel sparks which shone like distant 
lightning. 

We hastened to descend to the shore, where the Spaniard found his 
men assembled. We entered the canofe. As the fisherman had told us, 
we found the sea black and still behind the breakers on which the boat 
had struck. We sought some time without finding the mark mentioned, 
and the Spaniard began to fear that he had been cheated by the smuggler. 
But the waves which broke on the opposite side of the rocks fell over 
upon ours in cascade# of fire ; by the phosphorescent light which they 
emitted, a man perceived something black floating on the water. It was 
the piece of cork which I had remarked in Cayetano’s hands. This 
indication revealed every thing. The Spaniard shrieked with delight ; 
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the ingots were there. Following the direction of the string which held 
the cork, the pointed boathooks seemed to sink into the mud ; but they 
soon met with resistance, and, and after many efforts, the four sailors, by 
the aid of ropes, brought the corpse of P6p6 to the surface. The string 
fastened to the float was tied to the handle of a harpoon, and the point of 
the harpoon traversed the body cloth in the fatal waistcoat. The Spaniard 
avidly felt the strange and mournful buoy ; nothing was missing. After 
being stripped of its precious deposit, the body, abandoned with cool 
indifference by these pitiless men, fell heavily back, throwing up a bright 
foam on the black surface of the sea. Rays of Are, which suddenly con- 
verged under the transparent water towards the spot where the body had 
disappeared, indicated that the sharks were about to make it their evening 
meal. 

“ Cayetano has accomplished his last vengeance like an honest 
fellow,” said the Spaniard, counting his skin bags ; “ and what is more, 
like a clever fellow. I owe him honourable satisfaction, and will be hung 
if the judge can convict him of having been irritated this time.” 

The gold and ingots were transported to the cutter, and we once 
more mounted our horses. The country was silent all round the cabin. 
The caymans of the lake slept on the mud ; the reeds alone mingled their 
sighs with the rustle of the leaves. The footsteps of our horses re- 
echoed in the distance. As we passed at some distance from the cabin, 
I saw Cayetano come to the door, attracted by the noise. He recognised 
us, and exelairded, — 

“ Well, seiior, is any thing missing ?” 

M No,” replied the Spaniard ; “ and I expect you to settle our 
accounts.” 

“ Ha!” returned Cayetano, “ you owe me at least an Easter 
taper ; your gold has had a narrow escape. Good night ! and remember, 
that smuggling, like war, has cruel necessities.” 

I shall never forget the sneering tone of that voice in the midst of 
the darkness. There was something still more terrible in the cool irony 
of the murderer than in the outbreaks of his anger. I spurred my 
horse, and soon lost sight of that cabin which in the morning I had found 
so smiling and picturesque, and which now, in the darkness and silence, 
appeared to me fearful and sinister like an accursed spot. 
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THE MEXICAN HORSE-TAMER. 

CHAPTER I. 

THIRST IN THE DESERT. 

It was on a magnificent morning- that I set out for the presidency of 
Tuhac. The multiplied directions I had received left me without mis- 
givings as to the route I was to follow, and I marched resolutely forward. 
My horse — thanks to the power of resisting thirst possessed by these 
animals in Mexico — could travel over the day’s journey which separated 
us from a small river. My skin bottle was half full. It was scarcely 
eight in the morning, and I had still ten hours of sunlight before* me ; 
but the sun which gave me light scorched the desert. As it gradually 
rose above the horizon, its burning reflexion ascended from the earth to 
me; rays of fire compelled me to bend my head, and tightened tho 
leather of my shoes round my swollen feet. The south wind parched my 
mouth ; my lungs inhaled fire, not air. Around me the seared wood 
crackled as if in the neighbourhood of a furnace. I lmTI been on the road 
about two hours, when a sudden feeling of uncomfort seized me ; a shiver 
ran through my body, and I shook with cold amidst thi* ocean of fire. 
In vain I wrapped myself up in my cloak. It was the return of a fit of 
one of those intermittent fevers which I had caught at San Bias. After 
struggling a short time against the pains which racked my limbs, I 
alighted, and laid down on the ground. I was in a path winding through 
a dense wood, and hoped to warm myself in the burning sand. An 
intense heat soon succeeded the chill, and in the excitement of fever, 
regardless of the future, I drank off all the water I possessed. The sun, 
meanwhile, rose higher and higher in the heavens. The suffocating wind, 
as it murmured sadly among the leaves, renewed iny thirst ; but 1 was in 
one of those moments in which physical discomfort triumphs over reason. 

I listened to the rustling of the leaves, which sounded to me like the 
ripple of water ; and this illusion momentarily appeased my thirst. The 
fit even appeared to diminish in intensity, and I soon felt nothing more 
than extreme lassitude. I then endeavoured to mount my horse, but 
wieary and discouraged, I fell back on the sand of the path. At the same 
time thirst returned keener than ever. Drained of its last drop, my 
waterskin lay at my side, already shrivelled by tile drought. All fresh 
attempts to continue my road served only to convince me still more 
clearly of my powcrlessness. I ended by falling into a somnolent 
languor, which was about to deepen into sleep, when I heard a distant 
noise, resembling that caused by the clashing of a scabbard against iron 
spurs. A well-armed and well-mounted horseman soon stopped before 
me. I unclosed my eyes. 

“ Halloo, friend !” said he, in a rough voice, “ what are you about 
there?” 

My long beard, ray ragged and dusty clothes, might to a certain 
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degree excuse this imperious 'and familiar apostrophe ; I was not the 
less offended by it, however, and at first answered my interlocutor 
sharply, — 

“ You see I am busy — dying with thirst.” 

The stranger smiled. A plump water-skin hung at his saddle-bow. 
At this sight my thirst increased and my pride vanished. I spoke again 
to ask the stranger humbly if he would hand me the precious skin. 

“ God forbid I should refuse it you !” said he, then in a milder tone. 

I avidly stretched out my hand, but the horseman, seeing me inclined 
not to leave a drop of water in the leather bottle, filled a calabash, which 
he held out to me and which I emptied in a moment. When I was a 
little restored, my comforter asked me what road I was following, and 
where I was going. 

“ To the presidency of Tubac,” said I. 

To the presidency of Tubac !” he replied, with amazement ; “ why 
you have turned your back upon it.” 

In the agitation of fever, I had forgotten my directions and mistaken 
ray road ; the road I was following led westward, as I then saw by the 
position of the sun. , 

“ Listen to me,” said the stranger, giving me some water to drink, 
but as sparingly a& before; M you can reach the Hacienda de la Noria by 
sunset. Following my advice, go to the hacienda ; you will be well receiv- 
ed there.” , 

I spoke of my excessive weakness. The stranger reflected a moment, 
then continued. 

“ I cannot wait to conduct you there ; imperious reasons oblige me 
to be far from here by nightfall. No less powerful motives ought, per- 
haps, to forbid my entrance to the hacienda ; but as my road takes 111c 
close to it, I will call there and send you a fresh horse and some water ; 
for, worn out as you and your horse appear, you would not arrive to-day 
by yourself: and in these solitudes, without water, under a sun like this, 
if you do not arrive to-day, you do not arrive to-morrow. Try, however, 
to muster strength and advance a little ; by following step by step the 
traces of my lasso, which I will drug along on the sand, you will not be 
exposed to losing your way again.” 

1 thanked him heartily for his kindness. 

“ One last counsel,” added he, “ do not forget to say that chance 
alone led you to the hacienda.” • 

80 saying, the horseman unrolled his bundle of plaited leather, and 
disappeared at a quick trot, leaving behind him a slight furrow in the 
sand. The hope of soon reaching an inhabited spot, and the water which 
had a little refreshed me, gave me some strength. For the first time my 
position appeared to me in its true light, and I again mounted my horse, 
which I had fastened by the bridle ; but the poor animal had not like me 
found water to quench his thirst, and with outstretched neck, drooping 
ears, and glazed eyes, he rather dragged himself along than walked, not- 
withstanding the reiterated application of the spur. In vain the iron row- 
els tortured his bleeding sides, no effort could induce him to quicken liis 
9(ep. I stopped from time to time, trying to distinguish the scarcely 
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visible traces of the lasso on the sand, and hoping* to hear the voices of 
those I expected, but all was silent. Puffs of hot air, the burning* breath 
of the desert, alone passed lightly over the ground with unequal sighs. I 
then began once more my painful march, repeating mechanically this 
phrase, — “ If you do not arrive to-day, you do not arrive to-morrow.” 
Already the shadow of the iron-wood trees lengthened on the sand, which, 
heated by the sun, exhaled a scorching effluvium, clouds of gnats, fore- 
runuers of twilight, buzzed in the distance all the signs of approaching 
night came out one by one, yet nobody • appeared. Physical pain was 
added to mental agony ; I felt my tongue swell and my throat inflame. 
Suddenly my horse neighed, and, as if some mysterious knowledge had 
reached him on the wings of the wind, his pace became almost rapid. At 
the moment when the sun's disc was sinking behind the outskirts of the 
forest on the horizon, 1 fancied I heard, the distant low of cattle. No 
doubt I was near some rancho. Half-an-liour sufficed me to reach those 
trees behind which the sun had set. An immense plain there lay before 
me, and my eyes beheld the most radiant spectacle — a spectacle of which 
I wish I could describe the charm and majesty, but which those 
only can picture to themselves who have endured the tortures of thirst 
in the midst of burning deserts, the extent of which was unknown to 
them. • 

A large carpet of green turf, worn into tortuous paths by the feet 
of man and beasts, covered the surface of this plan. Numerous gum-trees, 
growing close together, and interlaced at their summits,* thus repairing 
their deficiency of foliage, overshadowed this turf. The fresh and moist 
stir which played on my face, as I issued from the scorching forest behind 
me told me that water must flow* every where at very little depth beneath 
the surface and fertilise this delicious oasis. In the midst of this green 
turf, and under the shade of beautiful ash-trees, a plentiful spring filled a 
large cistern. An immense wheel, put in movement by four pair of mules, 
alternately emptied and filled the hundred leathern buckets fastened to its 
circumference, and poured torrents of pure and limpid water, which spar- 
kled gloriously in the rays of the setting sun, into gignatic hollow trunks 
of trees. A thousand stream-lets glittering like rubies, flow T eil round the 
foot of the gum-trees, moistening their roots, and imparting reviving fresh- 
ness to their topmost branches. Myriads of cattle drank from these wooden 
troughs, unable to exhaust the abundant spring which supplied them. 
Further off, in the midst of a golden dust raised by their resounding gal- 
lop, bounded an immense troop of horses, with distended nostrils, and 
manes flowing in the w ind in all the savage impetuosity of their natures. 
The sound of hoofs striking against the ground re-echoed like distant 
thunder. The horse neigh of the stallions, the bellow ing of the bulls, 
were heard from time to time above this formidable and joyous tumult. 
Sometimes a large squadron of horses rushed with fiery eyes to the common 
driu king-place. The sheep bounded away, whilst the bulls lifting up their 
damp, black noses, prepared to repulse the invaders with their horns. 
Jackals and other nocturnal rovers, also driven by thirst, heedless of the 
sun being still high, and that man was near, shewed afar off their slender 
muzzles and brilliant eyes, unable to await the return of darkness before 
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taking their share of the noria ,* which like the providence of the desert, 
bestows the treasure of its waters upon all without distinction. Such must 
have been the cisterns of biblical times, near which the patriarchs pitched 
their tents and gave hospitality to travelling angels. 

At the same instant both horse and rider began to drink, as if we wish- 
ed to exhaust the noria. It was, however, necessary to stop and take 
breath, and I then fancied I heard voices near me. I listened, and heard 
the folllowing dialogue, through a group of ash-trees which concealed me 
from the speakers : — 

“ Come Juan, I think it is time for me to sot out, for in the course 
of the last four hours, during which I have been giving you your revenge, 
the traveller whom I was sent to seek has had plenty of time to die of 
thirst. 

“ You are in a hurry because you have won, Benito ; and are only 
humane just now because you fear a change of luck. By this time your 
traveller has ceased to live, and you will find him fast enough.” 

“ You are unreasonable, Juan. I stop here one moment to fill the 
gourd with which I am sent to a poor devil found half dead on the road, 
you wish to shew me an infallible martingale, and in consequence you 
have done nothing but lose for the last four hours : this must come to an 
end. Great gain, (indeed for me to win your dolman, and for it to let a 
man die of thirst !” 

Almost at the same time I saw the gamblers issue from the sort of 
arbour in whicti they had been sitting. 1 recognised the loser by the 
dolman which he held in his hand, as if to tempt the cupidity of his 
antagonist, and decide him to give another chance. The other gambler 
led a horse by the bridle ; he asked me if I had not met a traveller lying 
senseless on the highroad. 

“ If you mean me,” said I, “you may win that vagabond’s dolman ; 
for thank God ! I did not wait for you.” 

“ Ha ! liow rejoiced I am !” exclaimed the unlucky gambler. 
“ Benito, my friend, you cannot now refuse iny stake.” 

An expression of annoyance came over Benito’s face; he was 
evidently vexed that 1 had not died from thirst, and that my resurrection 
deprived him of a pretext for riot risking his winnings any longer. On 
the other hand Juan was radiant with happiness. 1 instinctively felt that, 
by a sudden revulsion of ideas, I had a friend in the man who wanted to 
sacrifice me to the hope of a revenge, and an enemy in him who only a 
few minutes before so humanely pleaded my cause. I left the two 
gamblers to continue their game, and followed by my horse, took the road 
to the hacienda. I was still at some distance from the farm, and twilight 
almost hid the landscape from my view, when I noticed vast enclosures of 
stakes (toriles) on either side of the road. One was empty ; in the other, 
dust was flying about in clouds. A few smotheied roars were to be heard. 
Op approaching the enclosure, I perceived through the stakes a bull 
struggling, with one man mounted on his back, and armed with a knife, 

y* Noria . — The hydraulic chaplet serving to raise the water of a well or cistern 
it to called, and from thence the well or cistern itself. 
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whilst another man tied the feet of the animal with cords, and thus weak- 
ened his struggles. The man with the knife seemed to be sharpening the 
horns of the beast, who struggled in vain under his rough grasp. The 
bull at last standing motionless, the rider carefully dipped into a calabash 
a sort of bung, which he rubbed several times over the animal’s horns, as 
if to cover them over with some liquid preparation. This operation ended, 
the bull was freed of its bonds, and before he sprang furiously up, the 
two men had reached and barricaded with strong palisades of wood an 
opening of the toril opposite to where 1 now stood, and hastened away. 
I recognised in the man mounted on the bull the rider whose wjiter- 
gourd and information had been so useful to me some hours before. 
Wlmt motive could have kept this man at the hacienda, who seemed to 
fear appearing there I afterwards learned the terrible secret, and the 
vengeance of which this operation on the bull’s horns was the instrument. 
Another meeting still more unforeseen than the former, soon occurred to 
give my thoughts a different turn. The height and figure of a horseman 
who passed me at full gallop recalled to me a man, the memory of whom 
was mixed up with a terrible scene which an interval of six months had 
been unable to efface: I mean the smuggler, Cuyetano. 

It was not without difficulty that. I overcame the painful impression 
caused by this apparition, endeavouring to convince myself that 1 was the 
dupe of some strange resemblance. Thus prc-occupicd I arrived before 
the door of the hacienda, and entered the yard, which, to my great 
astonishment, I found empty. 9 


CHATTER II. 

THE VAQUEUO. 

Every year a recogida , or hattve , takes place throughout the haci- 
enda, when thousands of horses, mules, and bulls are driven into the 
toriles. The colts and young bulls which the preceding year has added 
to the riches of the owner, are thrown dowu by the raqncros* with their 
lasso, and marked with the distinguishing sign of the hacienda. The five- 
year old colts are tapied, that is mounted two or three times (qitebran- 
ItrdosJ ; after which novillos, heifers, and colts endeavour to forget in 
their quereneiasf the shame which the saddle has inflicted on their sides, 
or the sign of servitude which red-hot iron has imprinted on their still 
reeking flesh. They await thus the moment when a final sale will take 
them from their wilds and bring them to the towns in the interior. 
There to the imminent peril of their possessors and the passengers, the 
horses become accustomed to the sight of houses, to the roll of carriages, 
and even to the preseuce of man. Under the rough Mexican riders, 
and the pricking of the iron spurs in use among them — spurs of 
which the rowels are sometimes six inches in diameter — this secoud edu- 
cation is as soon completed as the first. The epithet of quebrantados 

* Horsemen ; literally, cowherds, 
t The places which the herds generally frequent. 
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(broken in) applied to horses thus tamed, is of undoubted justice. Often 
after three years of absolute independence, during which time the pre- 
sence of man has never recalled to them the affront they have endured, 
these animals have not forgotten the terrible vaqueros who have pressed 
their loins and crushed their pride. 

From infancy the vaquero is trained to horsemanship ; his legs can no 
sooner cross a horse than his father fastens him with a handkerchief to the 
back of the saddle and rides over hill and valley with him. He grows up 
thus. A day comes when his legs are bowed along the sides of the horse, 
and his whole body made supple by its uneven pace. The vaquero then 
learns in his wanderings to throw the lasso, to know the ground (saber la 
tierra), that is, to join the reasoning of man to the instinct of the horse, 
which discerns at a distance of twenty leagues the odour of the plants he 
is accustomed to tread, the emanations of the trees which shade him night- 
ly, and takes a direct course over plains, mountains, or torrents, towards 
the quereneia lie likes best. Amidst the solitudes in which he spends his 
life, without regular roads, unacquainted with the spots where a keen pur- 
suit may lead him, the vaquero never hesitates as to the road he ought to 
follow. The moss on the trees, the course of the rivers or of rivulets, the 
position of the sun, the leaning of the grasses, the sighs of the wind, are 
so many signs w hich the desert seems to multiply under his steps to indi- 
cate his road. To this singular keenness of perception the vaquero adds 
unusual moderation. Scraps of torli las* a bit of dried meat, a pomegra- 
nate, a pimento, * a cigarette of maize straw', sustain him a whole day ; pud- 
dles of reddish water, forgotten by the sun in some print of a bull’s or 
horse’s hoof, refresh him ; he is equally insensible to the chilly nights and 
scorching days. Once in pursuit of some animal, nothing stops his career; 
neither ravines, torrents, nor forests. Clothed in leather from head to 
foot, he gallops intrepidly through the forests as if in the middle of plains. 
Sometimes bent to the right or left over his steed as if his body were 
without bones, sometimes his torso bent over the fore part of bis saddle, 
or with his head thrown back over the horse’s croup so as to avoid contact 
with the large branches, which would otherwise dash out his brains, lie 
never slackens the impetuosity of his course. When his inevitable lasso 
has caught the animal he is in pursuit of to tame, intrepidity shews itself 
united to suppleness and vigour. Then the business of the vjaquero be- 
comes perilous ; but, at the end of a two hours’ struggle, the horse re- 
turns docile, his body covered with foam, his eyes sunken — broken in, in 
short. Sometimes he brings back lifeless the horsemen whom he has 
dashed against a rock, but the vaquero died as he ought — on lus horse ! 

In my journeys through Mexico I had frequently met some of these 
lonely vaqueros, and had been delighted with the naif recital of their wild 
exploits, but I had never seen them at work. I arrived at the Hacienda 
de la Norm under the most favourable circumstances for enjoying a spec- 
tacle I had long been desirous of witnessing. 

* Cakes of maize baked on an iron plate, which almost every where take the 
place of bread. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A MEXICAN INTERIOR. 

I had travarsed the empty yard, and was approaching a portico which 
protected the principal entrance to the building, when I heard a voice 
repeating, in a monotonous tone, prayers, to which a chorus of other voices 
murmured responses. It was a Saturday evening, and the inhabitants of 
the lmcienda, to close the week, recited the rosary together according to 
the ancient Spanish custom. I fastened my horse to a post and entered 
the room. A large number of persons, master and servants, were devout- 
ly kneeling. The voice I had heard was that of the chaplain of the haci- 
enda. A man of about fifty, who appeared to be the master, gravely bowed 
to me on my entrance, which did not interrupt the pious occupation of the 
assembly ; he made a sign to me to take a place, and 1 knelt like the 
rest, whilst examining, with stealthy curiosity, those who surrounded 
me. 

The feeble light which one candle threw over the room, left in a kind 
of twilight the bronzed and energetic physiognomies of the hardy race 
which settles fearlessly on the Indian frontiers; hut tvhat particularly at- 
tracted my attention was a group of two kneeling women. Unfortunately, 
rebozos* of blue and while silk covered them from the hei*l to the waist so 
closely, as to allow nothing to be seen hut the eyes. These, like the eyes 
of all Mexican women, were large and black. A voice, which appeared 
to me supereminently harmonious and sweet, even in a land where all 
women are gifted with seductive voices, told me that one at least of the 
strangers was young. As 1 was examining them, two men entered the 
room on tiptoe, and I recognised the gamblers I had left playing. The 
cards had, doubtless, been favourable to Juan, for he still wore his dol- 
man, ornamented with hell-shaped buttons. He made me a graceful bow* 
on entering ; whilst his companion Benito, who still bore me ill-will, did 
not even condescend to look at me : it is true that, from the moment of his 
entrance, his eyes had been incessantly fixed on the younger of the two 
women. These remarks once made, 1 felt only an intense wish for the 
conclusion of this interminable rosary ; and it was with extreme delight 
that I heard the last Ora pro nobis, and saw the congregation rise from 
their knees. 

The servants lighted the candles undei the glass shades, and by their 
light I was able to distinguish the graceful figure of one of the veiled wo- 
men, as she, in her turn, arose ; 1 also saw a little white hand coquetish- 
ly arrange the folds of the silken veil, but that was all : for the two 
women — mother and daughter, doubtless — instantly disappeared. 1 was 
then forced to bestow my attention on the curious assembly in the midst 
of which chance bad thrown me. Every object which rnet my eyes since 
my entrance in the hacienda had, I must confess, nut only a certain cha- 

* Scarfs of silk or cotton woven in the country, u&cd to veil the face and 
shoulders. 
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racter of rustic feudality and patriarchal simplicity, but also a flavour of 
mystery very much to my taste. The supper which* I was invited to 
partake was consistent with these first appearances. A long table, so 
narrow that every guest might eat out of his opposite neighbour’s plate, 
was covered with every dish which Mexican cookery can inflict on an Eu- 
ropean palate. The upper end of the table was tilled by the master, named 
Don Ramon, the chaplain of the hacienda, and myself. The two women 
I had noticed during the recital of the rosary did not appear at 
supper. A crowd of servants of both sexes, whom Mexican customs 
Admit at the master’s table, were seated at the lower end. Excepting a 
fine piece of venison, the numerous dishes, spread in profusion, could 
excite little else than astonishment and disgust. There were fowls cut up 
in pieces and swimming in an ocean of red pimento sauce, which a novice 
would have mistaken for tomatas ; or else buried under a mountain of rice, 
which exhaled a terrible odour-of saffron, and through which peeped long 
green pimentos. Further on, a cock displayed the frightful mixture of 
rancid olives, dry raisins, roots, and onions, with which it was stuffed. A 
dish of green ears of wheat, smothered in white sauce, stood opposite to 
one full of roasted corn-cobs. Sweet pumpkins, garbanzos, purslain, and 
other vegetables, as nameless as colourless, flanked enormous pieces of 
half-cold beef. Th*e appetite of Don Ramon's messmates, nevertheless, 
delighted in the aspect of such delicacies. The absence of all liquids; was 
a remarkable fyet amidst this abundance of eatables. In Mexico, no one 
drinks till after the repast. 

I replied to the questions my host asked me respecting Arispe by 
some information w hich his ignorance, the inevitable consequence of his 
isolated mode of life, rendered valuable to him. Having thus satisfied his 
curiosity, I ventured to question him in return. I was anxious to know 
if it was really Cayetano whom I had met near the door of the hacienda ; 
but the smuggler’s name appeared unknown to my host, as well as to his 
'messmates. 

When the numerous guests had satisfied their appetites, one of the 
domestics rose, and bringing in two enormous glasses, capable of containing 
several pints, like those of ancient times, each guest drank, one after the 
other, in these glasses as they went round. The meeting broke up, and 
every one went to prepare for the next day’s fatigue, for Don Iiamon had 
announced to me that the animal herraderos* was to take place on the 
morrow. It was in honour of this festivity that a grand supper had been 
given contrary to custom, a cut of chocolate usually forming the evening’s 
repast: this circumstance explained the absence of the ladies of the 
house. 

On pronouncing Cayetano’s name at supper, I had noticed in Beni- 
to’s eyes a look of gloomy defiance. I therefore thought it better not 
then to repeat my questions, hoping that an opportunity of clearing up 
my doubts would soon occur. My hopes were not deceived. As I was leav- 
ing the dining-room, I w r as addressed at the door by my new friend Juan, 

* The name given to the days annually employed in counting and marking the 
cattle* 
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or Martingale, to adopt the nickname his companions had bestowed on 
him, and which he so well justified. 

“ Benito,” said he, “ guessed that you were speaking to Don Ramon 
about the man with the scar.” 

“ How does Benito know him ?” I asked. 

“ That does not concern me. But do you happen to be Cayetano’s 
friend?” 

“ No, I am not that man’s friend.” 

“ So much the better 1 You. are his enemy, then, perhaps ?” 

Not in the least.” 

“ So much the better?” again repeated Juatu 

“ It seems, then,” I replied, tired of these questions, “ that I ought 
to return thanks to fate that I am neither Cayetano’s friend nor enemy.” 

“ Who knows ?” returned Martingale, mysteriously. 

“ Certain people, when they hate a man thoroughly, not only look 
with unfavourable eyes on his friends, but on his enemies : hatred, like love, 
has its jealousies. I say this in your own interest ; you are a stranger here, 
and alone, and I should be sorry if any misfortune were to happen to you. 
Now, good bye, I am going to pursue my lucky vein : Benito is furious 
with you, for I have already won back one sleeve of rnjj dolman. I thank 
Heaven you were able to reach the Noria!” 

So saying, the rascal ran off so quickly, that I was unahle to ask any 
question respecting the ci-devant turtle-fisher. In the earning, as I was 
seated in the room assigned to me, the walls of which were completely 
bare, I was reflecting on the events of the day whilst listening to the 
sounds which died out, one by one, as the domestics retired to their rooms. 
The vast building then was buried in silence, interrupted only by the dis- 
tant low of the cattle as they left the troughs of the Noria to make way 
for the inhabitants of the forest. I was about to full asleep in my turn, 
when I heard the sound of footsteps under my window. My room being 
on the ground floor, saw distinctly from my bed two men pass at a little 
distance, speaking so low that I could hear nothing but the word En- 
demoniado* several times repeated. The two men then disappeared 
with a shout of laughter, which left me no doubt as to the person who had 
uttered it. It was Cayetauo : it was that sardouic laugh wdiicli had struck 
me on another occasion. The presence of this man in the hacienda ap- 
peared to me an inauspicious omen. 

MATASIETE, THE HUNTER. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE I'JBOX. 

About a stone’s throw from the hacienda stood some thirty huts, prettily 
grouped, the dwellings of the peones , or paid labourers. The aspect of 
these cabins did not announce poverty ; it seemed as if Nature had de- 

♦ Bedevilled. 
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lighted in throwing the veil of luxuriant vegetation over the bamboo or log 
walls, which were completely hidden by the broad leaves and climbing 
steins of the calabash plants with the golden chalices. Each hut was sur- 
rounded by a hedge of cactus, entwined with the hells of the many-colour- 
ed convolvolus ; but the interiors of the cabins were not in keeping with 
these brilliant exteriors. There every thing betrayed the fearful want 
which is the lot of the peon. The labourer is permitted only to grow to- 
bacco and pimento on the small bit of ground allotted him by the master of 
the farm, and the time required for its cultivation is taken from his hours of 
rest. A pitiless monopoly compels him to buy at the hacienda corn, maize, 
and all the manufactured articles requisite for his consumption, at prices 
which far exceed his small salary. The free labourer of the hancienda 
buys almost every thing on credit, therefore ; and the farmer remains, 
eternally his creditor. Consequently, the dia de ray a (pay-day) is an 
unhappy day in these farms, instead of being, as elsewhere, a holiday ; for 
every week adds to the already heavy burden weighing on the peon. It 
may be fearlessly affirmed that the condition of these paid labourers is 
worse than that of negro-slaves. The negro-slaves has his cabin, in which 
he rests after the hours of labour, the number of which are fixed by law. 
A plentiful supply, of salt fish, his favourite food, recruits his strength ; 
and, if he falls ill, he is never in want of a doctor. The master’s careless* 
ne98, on the contrary, leaves the peon exposed without protection to illness 
and hunger. The black slave looks forwards to the time when he will 
purchase a freedom — useless to him, no doubt, but the prospect gladdens 
him ; the free labourer has before him an unlimited slavery, for his salary 
will always be less than the debts which monopoly compels him to con- 
tract. 

My walks were frequently directed towards the huts inhabited by the 
peons. The provision -shop was in the middle of the village, and one 
morning I stood before it to observe the various transactions taking place 
there. Each peon drew from bis pocket a hollow reed, about six inches 
long, in which were rolled up two little squares of paper, one debtor, the 
other creditor. These accounts arc primitive in their simplicity. A hori- 
zontal line, traced from one end of the paper to the other, forms the basis 
of the running account. On this longitudinal line, other perpendicular 
lines more or less lengthened (such is the etymology fo the word raya , or 
pay) ; oughts and semioughts represents the plasters and half-piasters, 
reals and half-reals. Amidst the buyers, who retired after haggling a long 
while about prices, I soon remarked one individual, thinner and more 
ghastly than the rest, who walked about with an appearance of hesitation, 
and glanced with intense desire at the shop. From the perseverance with 
which lie smoked cigarette after cigarette, it was easy to see that the un- 
fortunate peon was endeavouring to appease the cravings of an empty 
stomach. At last, he seemed to come to an heroic determination, and, 
walking into the shop, asked for a cuartillo of maize. “ Let us see your 
account,” said the clerk. The peon took his reed out of his pocket, and 
drew from it his banker' 8 -book ; but the horizontal line of creditor was as 
deficient in heiroglyphics as that of debtor was loaded with signs of every 
sort. The clerk harshly refused to sell him any thing until fresh orders. 
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and returned Kim his account. The peou had, apparently, foreseen this 
reply, and resignation should have been easy to him ; yet his countenance 
betrayed painful disappointment, and it was with a trembling hand that he 
sought to put back into its reed case the paper which he convulsively roll- 
ed up. I felt touched with compassion, and paid the clerk for the trifling 
loan which the poor labourer had solicited in vain. The peon instantly 
testified his gratitude by borrowing a second real (sixpence), and begging 
me to go with him to his hut to cure his wife, who had been long ill. I 
learnt, as we walked thither together, that it was this illness which had 
thrown him so behindhand as to cause him to be refused credit, now that 
he wanted it more than ever. 

I found the peon's hut as destitute as I had expected. A few earthen 
vessels, and two or three dried cow's heads, used as seats, were fchd sole 
furniture. Two naked children, with swollen stomachs and ricketty legs, 
played about a woman, whose thin, pallid face betokened the last stage of 
some slow disease. Stretched, rather than seated, under a shed in the 
inner court, this woman swung with a feeble hand, by means of an aloe 
string, a little hammock suspended to the sides of the shed, and In which 
slept a little child : it was a melancholy picture. I endeavoured to re- 
assure the father, by advising him to substitute a system of nourishment 
more appropriate to the weak health of his wife, fflr the pimento and 
cactus fruit onVhich the whole family lived ; hut I was quite aware that my 
recipe was impracticable to these unhappy beings, deprived, of every thing. 
The father, however, rubbed his hands as lie listened to me, and gave 
tokens of a delight which I could hardly suppose to be the effect of my 
exhortations. To my questions about this sudden and wonderful joy, he 
replied that the holy Virgin had sent him an idea, and that, before long, 
abundance would return to his home. As he spoke, he looked caressingly 
at an old rusty rifle which lay in a corner of the hut. It was in vain I 
interrogated him as to the use he meant to make of it. The peon would 
not explain, and contented himself with repeating that it was a triumphant 
— a glorious idea. I, therefore, left him without penetrating his secret, 
hut reassured by the thought that this rifle, worn out with rust, must 
be harmless, except, perhaps, to the person using it. 11 

Two days aftewards, I called on the master of the hacienda ; I found 
him purple with rage, and bullying severely a poor devil, who, with a rifle 
under his arm, and his head hanging down, awkwardly twisted his hat in 
his hands. I recognised the peon. 

“ Ah, Senor Don Ramon !” I asked the hacendero, “ what bad news 
have you just heard ?” 

“ What I have heard,” exclaimed Don Ramon, “ is, that my servants 
(God forgive me !) are in a league with the jaguars for the destruction of 
my cattle! Here is another colt I have just lost by this fellow’s awk- 
wardness. He then continued, with increasing vehemence, — u You know 
that, lately, those jaguars have every night made some havoc among my 
flocks. Yesterday morning, this vagabond stopped me to tell me of an 
idea which the only Virgin, he said, had sent him for my interest.” 

“ I thought so,” humbly interrupted the accused. 

“ What he proposed was,” continued Don Ramon, u to lay in wait for 
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the jaguar in a spot which lie pointed out to me, and to entice him there 
by means of a colt, which would serve as a bait. He seemed so sure of 
himself, so sure of gaining the ten piasters 9 [2/.] reward, that 1 was foolish 
enough to trust him with a colt six months old. Come, rascal, speak f 
What have you done with the poor animal ? What has happened ?” 

“ Well, then, senor,” said the peon, trembling, “ I had been laying 
>n ambush in some underwood for two hours ; the colt was fastened about 
ten feet off, wincing and neighing for its mother, when, suddenly, I saw 
in the darkness two eyes glaring like lighted cigarettes. I aimed in that 
direction, recommended my soul to God, and fired, turning my head 
away.” 

“ And, instead of the tiger, you killed the colt !” exclaimed its 
exasperated proprietor. 

“ Oh, senor !” energetically interrupted the marksman, wounded in 
his self-love, “ I only lamed f” 

“ Killed or lamed, is it not tlte same thing ?” roared the haceudero. 
“ Go to the devil f or, rather, go for eight hours to the cepo /” 

“Yet it was a bright idea,” sadly said the poor peon, who saw the 
abundance he had dreamed of for his starving family disappear ; and he 
went out, with his head down, looking resigned, although tears silently 
rolled clown his siufken cheeks. He was then to return to his cabin with 
empty hands, aud had gained nothing but an eight hours’ punishment for 
exposing his lif$. I knew the fearful poverty of this wretched man, had 
shared his hopes, although he had made a mystery to me of his plans ; 
and so melancholy a termination affected me deeply. 

CHAPTER II. 

THE RENDEZVOUS. 

“ Ah I if Bermudes were here,” exclaimed Don Ramon, “ I should 
not have to lament such reiterated losses. God and St. Joseph grant 
that Benrmdes may soon return !” 

This Bermudes* surnamed el Matasietc ,* was a hunter, whom I 
had met in company with a Canadian huntsman, at the time of my 
excursion to the placin' of Bacuache, and who had given me a rendezvous 
at the Noria. The fervent wishes of Don Ramon were gratified, for, as 
he uttered them, a man entered the room ; and in that man, so providen- 
tially arriving at the firm, I recognised Bermudes el Matasiete. A 
checked handkerchief, stained with large patches of dried blood, was his 
sole head-dress. The metal buttons and silver lace, which, although 
tarnished, yet formerly set off a little his leather jacket and trousers, had 
now entirely disappeared. The shreds of his shirt hung out of the slits 
in his jacket, and his toes were completely through his shoes, worn out 
by his long march. His countenance still wore the expression of chivalric 
intrepidity which had before struck me, and the suu had only added a 
shade to the tan of his complexion. 


* Literally, the killer of seven. 
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“ Is it indeed you, Matasiete ?” exclaimed Don Ramon, advancing 1 
towards him, as if to assure himself he was not under an illusion. 

“ Matasiete ! You may say, Mataquince exclaimed the hunts- 
man, drawing himself up with a theatrical air. “ Yes, it is I, although, 
perhaps, you did not expect to see me again.” 

“ I confess,” said I, “ that I began to fear you would never return.” 

When, a fortnight before, 1 had met the Mexican hunter and his 
companion, the Canadian, in the forest, the masculine physiognomy and 
determination of these two adventurers had made a strong impression on 
me. I reminded Bermudes of the evening he had spent at my encamp- 
ment in the woods of Fronterac, after finding the traces of a party of 
Indians, who had given great alarm to the inhabitants of that village. I 
reminded him how, deprived by these robbers of the fruits of a perilous 
expedition, without his horse, of which they had left him only the saddle, 
he had, in my presence, made a vow to pursue them into their deserts, — 
to carry the saddle on his head until he had put it on one of their backs, 
— to attack and kill them wherever he met them, — to sell their children 
as slaves, and to devote the produce of their sale to the souls in purgatory 
(animas benditasj. Bermudes had, therefore, a rather nice account to 
settle with these holy souls. His reply gave me, however, to understand 
that he looked upon this affair of honour as concluded.* 

66 As to the details,” continued he, “ if, senor, you would like to 
hear them, you will find me ready to communicate them J:his evening, at 
the time of the oration I shall be at the Ojo de Agua, where my 
occupations call me.” 

That evening I bent my steps towards the spot called Ojo de Agua. 
It was a small spring, about a quarter of a league from the hacienda, and 
in a most picturesque situation. At the foot of a gentle slope, which 
terminated an amphitheatre of hillocks, the spring filled a circular basin, 
on the surface of which aquatic plants expanded their large, glossy leaves. 
A cedar grew on the slope, and its lower branches dipped in the water 
the parasite mosses which covered them. Mahogany-trees, with their 
gnarled trunks, sumachs, polos mulatos , with exfoliated bark, arose in 
thick clusters above the cedar. On the opposite side, a glade, some 
thirty feet in diameter, spread under a thick wood of ash and banyan- 
trees, which formed a series of magnificent arcades. Such was the spot 
where I found the Mexican hunter, indolently stretched on the moss, and 
enjoying the coolness of the shade, at tiie entrance of one of the dark 
avenues which opened on to the glade. His blue-barrelled rifle was by 
his side. I congratulated Bermudes on having chosen for our meeting a 
spot whose wild beauty must in some sort add a fresh charm to the narra- 
tive of his adventures. 

“ I am delighted,” said he, with a smile, of which I did not at first 
perceive all the irony, “ that this spot pleases you ; but, before long, you 
will find it even better chosen than you are now aware of.” 

I had not forgotten the Cauadian hunter, and asked what had become 
of him. 


* Killer of fifteen. 


t Angelos. 
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“ You will see him presently,” said Bennudes ; 14 lie is busy 
finishing some preparations for this evening's meeting.” 

The setting sun illuminated the depths of the forest when the back- 
woodsman joined us. The Canadian giant held his rifle in one hand, and 
with the other dragged along a little colt, who limped terribly, and strug- 
gled with all its might. 

“ Well, Dupont, are all the fires round the Noria prepared ?” 
asked Bermudes. 

The Canadian replied in the affirmative ; and, after fastening the colt 
hy a long and strong cord to the trunk of the cedar which overhung the 
stream, he came and laid down on the moss by our side. I understood 
nothing about this colt, and these unusual fires lighted round the Noria, 
and was curious to know the motive of these preparations. Matasicte 
replied that it was to keep off the beasts of prey. I pressed for some 
more definite answer ; the huntsman laughed. 

“ Have you not guessed ?” said he. 

“ No.” 

“ Carambal You are with us on the track of the tiger which gives 
the honoured lord Don Ramon the nightmare !” 

44 On the track of a tiger!” I exclaimed. “ You are laughingat me.” 

44 No, indeed, ®I will prove to you that I am quite serious.” 

So saying, Matasiete jumped up, and, begging me to accompany him, 
led me to the b;*ink of the spring. In the dim twilight, I perceived some 
formidable footprints on the damp earth. 

“ I feel certain that these footprints were made on the day before 
yesterday,” said the hunter. “ The jaguar has not drank for four-and- 
twenty hours. Therefore, as there is no water within twenty leagues but 
the Noria and this spring, the tiger, frightened on one hand by the fires 
round the Noria, attracted on the other by thirst, and the scent of the 
colt, will infallibly come here to-night.” 

This reasoning appeared to me unanswearable. I could doubt no 
longer, and found myself without arms of any kind, suddenly transformed 
into a tiger-hunter. I returned to my seat on the moss. For a moment 
I asked myself if no imperious necessity required my immediate presence 
at the hacienda ; but vanity soon got the upper hand, and I remained, 
although it seemed rather singular to be tiger-hunting, en amateur , with- 
out weapons, and with folded arms. 

As to the two associates, they established themselves comfortably 
under the branches of a banyan-tree, as if they trusted entirely to my 
taking care of their safety. The Canadian indolently stretched his robust 
limbs on the turf, and I could not help contemplating with admiratiou the 
heroic indifference of this last specimen of an almost extinct race of 
adventurers. 

“ Sit down near me,” said Bermudes, “ I will tell you all that has 
happened to us since you gave us hospitality in your encampment. We 
have plenty of time before us, for the beasts of prey wake up only when 
man sleeps ; darkness increases their strength and fury. It is now hardly 
seven, and I do not expect the tiger we are lying in wait for before 
eleven.” 
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I had, therefore, four hours to pass in expectation, which, although 
somewhat painful, did not stifle in me the almost affectionate interest 
which the Mexican huntsman and his c&mpanion of adventure had excited 
in me. By a practical joke, which to him appeared perfectly legitimate, 
the rough huntsman had added, as a picturesque framework, the reality 
of a present danger to the remembrance of his past dangers. I had come 
only to listen, and at any moment the narrative might give way to action. 

CHAPTER III. 

TRACKING THE INDZAN8. 

u After taking leave of you,” suid the huntsman, “ we spent two 
days in reconnoitring the traces of the Apacho Indians, which it was very 
easy for us to do, notwithstanding innumerable windings ; I even found 
the footmarks of my horse among the numerous vestiges, which facilitated 
our discoveries. A closer inspection of these footmarks apprised me that 
the poor animal stumbled under a burden too heavy for him. My rage 
increased at the thought. The footmarks of my own horse soon became 
confounded amou?st numerous horse and mule footmarks, whence we 
concluded that fresh depredations had been committed. • When we reached 
the banks of one of the arms of the Rio San Pedro, we suddenly lost all 
traces of the fugitives. It was the third day’s march sin^e our meeting. 
In vain we crossed and recrossed the river, and sought every where ; the 
shingle which covered its banks bore no traces of the Indians. We were 
for the second time off the scent. Evening found us already far from the 
river, and exhausted with fatigue. It was the Canadian’s turn to watch, 
and I was sleeping soundly, when my companion woke me. 

“ * What is it ?’ I asked. * Have you at last found the right track ?’ 

“ ‘ Look !’ said he, constant to his habit of speaking as little os 
possible in the woods. 

“ I rubbed my eyes, and perceived behind us a faint glimmer redden- 
ing the horizon. 

“ * It is a hill where they are burning weeds,’ said I. 

“ ‘ You are still asleep,’ replied my companion. 

“ I once more rubbed my eyes ; 1 then saw that the distant illumina- 
tion could not be produced by a continuous sheet of flame, but by Ares 
placed near together. The smoke was not black like that of fresh and 
dry grasses burning together ; it ascended in spiral columns. Moreover, 
these (ires were surrounded at their base by vapours winding over the 
plain to some distance. This mist indicated the tortuous course of the 
river, and the Indians had, doubtless, pitched their camp on one of the 
islands formed by its windings. My comrade was right. 

" * Forwards,’ said I. 

“ ‘ Forwards,’ replied the Canadian ; and we retraced our steps. 
We then advanced frith more prudence than wc had hitherto done, for the 
country was open, and we had to fear that the Indians might have sent 
out scouts, although, trusting to their numbers, the> did not seem to take 
much precaution to conceal their traces. We bad remarked more than 
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twenty different footmarks following one another. Every Indian, as you 
know, endeavours to walk, so to speak, in the steps of the one who pre- 
cedes him, and the number of our enemies might be estimated at about 
thirty. Fortunately we were able, undiscovered, to reach the bank of the 
river. We were not mistaken in our conjectures. On an islet surrounded 



of the trees. As far as I could see, all wore on the left wrist the leathern 
bracelet,* which serves to distinguish the Indian warrior from the cow- 
ardly wretches one is from time to time exposed to meet in the desert. I 
had, therefore, to deal with enemies worthy of me. Frequently I raised 
the rifle to my shoulder, yielding to the almost irresistible temptation of 
knocking down one of those red devils, and as often my companion 
lowered the barrel of my weapon. I consented to listen to the counsels 
of prudence, and repressed my impetuosity ; but it was not without diffi- 
culty. Remember that we had been tracking them seventeen days, and 
you can understand the impossibility of giving up our object at the moment 
we had attained it. The only choice left was the moment of attack ; pru- 
dence exhorted us to reconnoitre our position before commencing hostili- 
ties. We therefore examined our ground. All round us, with the ex- 
ception of a continuous fringe of osiers and cotton-trees, the banks were 
alternately woody and open. Further on, following the course of the 
river, and half hidden in the morning mist, was a little islet, out of rifle- 
reach from that where our robbers were encamped. The rogues had 
chosen a p#st impossible to surprise. The moon threw so bright a light 
upon the sheet of water round their island, that it was easy to see the little 
frothy eddies which the current formed round a few large stones which 
had fallen into the stream ; we could even distinguish the leaves of aquatic 
plants, round which the moon cast a whitish light. These signs indicated 
that, at that spot, the water was fordable. We quietly left the ford, which 
the Indians had probably crossed, and must cross at break of day, wkeu 
they left their isle, and established our blockade at some distance udder 
the osiers. - .. 

“ We held council in whispers. We knew the habits of the Indians 
sufficiently to presume that they bad only chosen this spot with so much 
care, in order to spend a day there hunting, and would disperse them- 
selves in groups to that effect. We could only hope to overcome them if 
favoured by this circumstance. As I had slept a few minutes, I per- 
suaded the Canadian to do the same, and sat down by his side. He soon 
snored as he is doing at this moment, whilst I continued to watch the 
enemy through the boughs which sheltered me. The river murmured 
softly, and I should have fallen asleep, I think, had not the silence of the 
night been broken from time to time by the yells of the Indians. ‘ Yes, 
yes,’ I said to myself, ‘ yell with pleasure, you rascals, until our rifles 

. * This leathern bracelet, and a species of covering for the palm of the hand, 
are the distinctive signs of the Indian warriors. The first serves to deaden the effect 
of the rebound of the bow-string j the second prevents the arrow feathers from 
taring the skin of the hand. 
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"make you yell with pain.’ At last they also appeared to Bleep, for I saw 
them lie down round their fires, and heard nothing but the ripple of the 
water, and the rustling of the leaves in the wind. The hours passed 
away thus very slowly. At the break of day our fate was to be decided. 
A few crows croaked already in the dawn. Soon we heard the sound of 
oars, and through the dim light we distinguished, in a canoe, three 
ilndiaus carefully crossing the river towards the hauk we were on. The 
Canadian pressed my arm with violence ; we both put one knee to the 
ground after fresh priming our rifles, ready to fire if chance brought 
them our way; and we waited in terrible anxiety.” 

At that moment Bcrmudes was interrupted, the colt reared suddenly, 
and the bushes crackled with so lugubrious a sound, that I could not help 
shuddering. 

“ Did you not hear a roar ?” said I to Bermudes. 

The hunter shook his head smilingly. 

“ When you have once, only once, heard the roar of the tiger,” he 
replied “ you will never confound it with the hum of the musquitoes. In 
a few hours you will be as well informed on that point as myself.” 

It was a false alarm. The hunter continued : — 

“ You conceive, that if discovered, we were done for, for we should 
have had all those demons on us at once. The moment of their lauding 
was, therefore, one of agony to us. During a few minutes they spent in 
consultation, we remained breathless; fortunately they ^ook the road 
opposite to our hiding-place. The three Apachos went uj^he stream. 

I had with me that cursed saddle, which in a moment of efkiperation I 
had made a vow to put on the body of one of these robbers, whether dead 
or alive. I concealed it under the branches, then profiting by the trees 
which skirted the river, we crept silently after the Indians. The Cana- 
dian, notwithstanding his size, crept with the agility of a boa, and I fol- 
lowed him as well as I was able. We had scarcely gone thus a hundred 
varcs , when we roused up a magnificent stag, which hounded off in the 
direction of our enemies. The shrill whistle of a bow told us he had 
been seen, and the animal fell twenty yards from us, closely followed by 
the Indian who had wounded, and now hastened to finish, him. The stag 
in defending himself, threw down his antagonist ; and I was still stupefied 
at this unforeseen alarm, when the Canadian, whom I thought near me, 
had already sprung forward, and with his knife in one hand nailing the 
Indian to the ground, with the other stifled a cry of agony which we 
alone heard. 

“ * That’s one,’ said the Canadian. 

“We listened with anxiety ; the distant voices of the Indians calling 
their comrade echoed through the wood. The Canadian answered by 
endeavouring to imitate the cry of the huntsman in pursuit of a stag. A 
second call, at a still greater distance, gave us to understand that the two 
Indians wished their companion good luck, and we heard no inure. All 
this had passed in less time than I take telling it, and it was still twilight. 
It was only favoured by the semi-obscurity that we could hope to surprise 
the two other Apachos, and it was necessary to make haste. As we left 
the islet on which the Indians were encamped, and were only two against 
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two, we needed less precaution, and walked faster in the direction of the 
voices we had heard. We reached thus a little stream which flowed 
into the river, and followed its course in silence for some minutes. 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE ATTACK. 

“ The streamlet we were following formed at its source a little pool, 
in the midst of a small glade, surrounded by the bushes and trees thickly 
Interwoven. We had reached this shelter of climbing-plants and trunks of 
trees so stealthily, the sound of our footsteps so much resembled the flutter 
of leaves in the morning breeze, that two very large stags, which were gam- 
bolling in the grass in the neighbourhood, took no notice of us, and 
continued to prance about amidst the long grass, which reached even 
over their antlers. We soon perceived two other stags at some littele dis- 
tance from the former, looking at them with curiosity, and yet with visi- 
ble suspicion, for they first advanced a step, and then retreated two. Al- 
though the glimmering day-light as yet only partially illuminated every 
effect, we were enabled to remark a strange contrast between these two 
couples of stags. In the first, the fixed look of the eyes, and a something 
abrupt in the movement, were so many suspicious signs which fully justi- 
fied the fear rnd astonishment of the others. Yet curiosity seemed to 
triumph ovg- fear ; they ventured timidly to the centre of the glade. Then 
the stags fH? had first seen backed a little. This movement brought 
them within arm’s reach of us. The Canadian and I were motion- 
less, our knives between our teeth. Suddenly the bushes round us snap- 
ped with violence, the strong hand of the Canadian had seized one of the 
stags ; the animal, or rather the disguised Indian,* yelled for the last time, 
as I sprung on the other one’s back, exclaiming, ‘ Dog ! I have no saddle, 
but I will mount thee without.’ Then, pressing him tight between my 
legs, I held up my knife over him ; but, with a desperate effort, he avoid- 
ed the blow, threw his borrowed head away, and escaped from under me. 
In vain I caught him by the leg ; one last effort he made sent me rolling 
so suddenly on the grass, that, when 1 got up, I looked to see if his leg 
had not remained in my hand, so difficult was it to believe that he could 
have escaped from the strength of my grasp. Yet in one bound he had 
completely got out of my reach. 1 pursued him rifle in hand ; but 
the demon ran like a scared fawn, and 1 saw 1 should never come up to 
him. Then, in a trnsport of rage, I took my aim, and the Indian moved 
no more ; the sound of my rifle reechoed again in the midst of the uni- 
versal silence. 

‘“What hare you done?’ exclaimed the Canadian. ‘You have 
given the alarm to the encampment.’ 

“ ‘ What could be done 1’ I replied ; ‘ he would have told his com- 
rades fit is better that my rifle should have forestalled him. 9 

, * The Indians chase the deer in this disguise, and are thus able to select as vic- 
tim the finest of those they have thus entieed near them. 
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“Recriminations were useless; the Canadian did not answer; he 
went up to the Indian I had knocked down to see if he was quite dead, 
of which he found no difficulty in assuring himself. 

“ ‘ Let us now reflect how to get out of this scrape,’ said he. * Here 
are three at any rate who will do no more harm. You know the proverb, 
‘ The beast dead’. . . . 

. “He stopped. He had not said so much for a long while, but it 
|hi8 his hymn of victory. We held a second council, and the result was, 
that we should hide ourselves until evening, if possible, and only set off 
on the track at night. It now remained to choose a hiding-place. The 
woods offered us a certain asylum; but if the Apachos discovered us 
there, they would surround U9 on every side, unless they preferred setting 
fire to the forest and burning us in it. Whilst we were deliberating, a 
hideous concert of shrill yells, compared to which the roars you will hear 
to-night are but the hum of mosquitoes, burst forth on all sides. The 
sound of my rifle had given the alarm to the Indians, and the blood- 
hounds had discovered our traces, which we had taken no pains to con- 
ceal. Brave as I am, that infernal music froze the blood in my veins* 
No hestitation was now possible. The confused voices of our enemies 
told us that they were sufficiently distant from the river to enables us 
to reach its banks unseen under covert of the tree^ We flew rather 
than ran, hoping to find the canoe of the Indians we had killed, at the 
spot where they had moored it. In a few seconds, the yells increased ; 
the Indians had probably found the saddle I had concealed*in the bushes ; 
then all noise ceased, and the tumult was succeeded by a silence still more 
terrible than the savage clamours which preceeded it. Yells ot grief alone 
broke the silence three different times — the Indians had found a dead 
warrior. 

“ The canoe was in the same place, by the side of a much larger 
one, which had been used to land the second detachment of Indians. 
This one was too large for us to use. We had already sprung into the 
smaller one, and were trying to draw the large one along, in order to 
render pursuit impossible to our enemies, when renewed yells told us we 
were seen. A shower of arrows fell close to us ; without further hesita- 
tion we pushed our canoe into the middle of the stream, and rowed with 
all our strength towards the second islet I have mentioned, and which 
alone could give us shelter. We were considerably in advance of our 
enemies, and the arm of the river was sufficiently wide to preserve us 
from a second flight of arrows. Our canoe skimmed along the water 
under the vigorous impulse of the Canadian. 

“ ‘ Ah!* said he, in a tone of regret, ‘if you could manage an oar 
as I do, I would treat those rascals to a water-party which should cost 
them all their warriors, one by one ; but with you we should be taken as 
we landed.’ We were at a very short distance from the isle when our 
enemies entered their boat and commenced their pursuit. The Canadian 
ceased rowing for a minute, and said, ‘ Keep steady here, if possible, for 
a few moments, for I cannot resist the temptation of sending a bullet to 
those re venous dogs V 

“ I took the oar, the Canadian mined at the group, firdd, and one of 
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the savage rowers nearly upset the canoe as he fell over the side. I can- 
not attempt to describe the rage of our enemies, who, in their turn, 
ceased to row, and sent us another harmless shower of arrows. A few 
strokes brought us to the shore ; we landed, and, carrying our canoe on 
our shoulders, plunged into the wood which covered the island. We con- 
cealed the canoe in some thick bushes, and, this done, we looked out for 
a place where we could defend ourselves without being surrounded. 
Near the- side where we had lauded, a hillock, crowned with large trees! 
rose in a peak on the side of the water, and sloped gently towards the 
land. This was the post we chose. 

44 The noise of the oars did not seem to approach ; however, I sus- 
pected some stratagem, and advanced with precaution behind the trunk of 
a large mahogany tree which slightly overhung the river; the canoe, 
instead of landing where we did, passed along the island with the inten- 
tion of rounding it. It was thenceforth evident that the vagabonds wanted 
to get beyond reach of our rifles, land at a sufficient distauce to prevent 
our opposing their landing, and advance towards us under cover of the 
trees and hushes. Fortunately, our position on the height saved us from 
any sudden attack in the rear, and only left us accessible from the front. 
After the landing of the Indians, there were a few moments of profound 
silence. Nothing scarcely remained for us but to recommend our souls 
to God, and pay our inevitable death as dearly as possible. 

“ At the end of a few minutes, which it was permissible in our 
position to think of immense length, a dozen of these jackals appeared on 
the outskirts of the wood within rifle-shot. Wi their faces painted red 
and yellow, their long plaited hair, the strips of -~.^ther round their arms 
and legs, they looked diabolical. There was among them one tall rascal, 
who inspired me at once with the most vehement antipathy. They halted 
altogether, and appeared in consultation, after which the tall one advanced 
a few steps and imperiously motioned us to come down to them. 

44 4 Shall I fire ?’ I asked the Canadian. 

“ 4 Not yet,’ replied my comrade ; 4 they are too far off, and, in qur 
position, every shot must tell.’ 

44 4 Well, I will wait,’ I replied. 

44 A fresh summons on their part was as unsuccessful as the first ; 
they continued to advance, the Canadian fired, and an Apacho fell ; a 
minute afterwards he was followed by another, whom I struck when 
aiming at the tall Indian. Our enemies then fell ou their faces, a cloud of 
dust rose in the air, and we saw nothing more ; a few arrows only whistled 
by our ears, and others buried themselves at our feet. We fired a second 
time, and with success, as far as I could judge by the yells which followed 
our discharge. An incessantly renewing cloud of dust concealed the In- 
dians from us ; but, when it cleared off, a dozen of these enraged demons 
were mounting the hill on which we had stationed ourselves. Their fright- 
ful smeared faces were almost pressed against ours, and we felt their 
breath pass over our brows. The Canadian shot one, whilst the butt end 
of hi&giw broke the skull of another. I suddenly saw my companion roll 
down the height struggling with three Indians, and heard him call out,— 

u 4 Fire !. fire ! even should you kill me with them !” 
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“ I had already great difficulty in keeping off five others by the help 
of my rifle, and I had a moment of terrible agony at the sight of these 
three reptiles twisted round the Canadian, who, alone against three, in 
vain endeavoured to get out his knife, lifted them up for an instant with 
Herculean strength, and then fell heavily with them. Presently the head 
of one was dashed with a hollow sound against a stone ; I saw another 
loose his hold ; I rushed, knife in hand, supon the third ; but a violent 
Iblow on the head with a tomahawk drew from me a cry of pain, and made 
me drop my knife. I turned round ; 1 faced the tall Apacho whose appear- 
ance I so disliked. My rifle, held up like a club, made the Indian draw 
back, and I was able, after picking up my knife, to retreat to the top of the 
height, to get room, and tire. By that time my enemy had recovered 
from his surprise, and before I was able to ward it off, his macana fell on 
my head. Dazzled and blinded, I lost my equilibrium and fell down in- 
sensible. A feeling of extraordinary coolness roused me from this torpor. 
I bad rolled into the river, which ran at our feet.” 

Here the groans of the terrified colt forced me again to interrupt the 
narrator, although Ids narrative now began to interest me very strongly. 

“ Is it the musquitoes this time which cause that poor animal’s 
groans of terror ?” 

“ Very possibly not,” replied Bennudes : “ let u§ listen.” 

“ Look out there !” said I, pointing to a young poplar whose summit 
rose above the dome of verdure which crowned the neighbouring heights ; 
“ it is not the wind that shakes that tree, whilst the others *re motionless.” 

The huntsman listened. The summit of the poplar, whitened by the 
moon’s rays, still swayed irregularly to and fro, and it was but too easy to 
distinguish the sound of the grazing of a body against the trunk above the 
rustle of the leaves. It might be a wild bull, but some peculiar signs soon 
left me in no doubt on that point. A smothered groan, peculiar to the 
feline race, then a shrill sound of sharp claws grinding against the bark, 
resounded with melancholy sonorousness. 

# “ It is the jaguar !” said Matasiete. 

“ Shall I wake the Canadian ?” 1 asked*. 

“ Not yet. At this moment the animal is trying to serew up his 
courage, but his hour is not come, and just now he is more frightened 
than you are.” 

The fact was doubtful ; but my physiognomy must have announced 
an excess of assurance, for the hunter continued instantly : — 

“ You would be mistaken, however in thinking that a juguar-bunt 
presents no danger. You will soon be able to judge how much another 
hour passed without drinking will have soured this one’s disposition. I 
have seep more than one intrepid man turn pale at the roar of those 
beasts. By the by, have you ever hunted a tiger ?” 

“ It is the first time ; if, however, you call this tiger-hunting,” said 
I, shewing my unarmed hands, “ and I have good reasons for thinking it 
will be the last.” 

“ When the time comes,” said the hunter, “ I will think of you, and 
give you a certain weapon which, in my hands, has never missed its aim. 
You will be pleased with it.” 
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This promise made me breathe more freely, and, at Bermudes’ pro* 
position, I listened to the continuation of his story. 

“ I was saved by what might have killed me,” he contiuued ; “ the 
coolness of the water restored me to the use of my senses. When, at the 
end of a few seconds, I returned to the surface, I saw my inveterate ene- 
my, who, leaning over the river, watched my agony with barbarous de- 
light, brandishing in one hand the tomahawk which had stunned me, in the 
other my knife, which I had dropped. When he saw me swimming with 
all my strength towards the land to join my comrade, he uttered a yell of 
rage, and leaped down in pursuit of me. I redoubled my efforts, hut the 
Indian swam faster than I did, weakened by loss of blood. From time to 
time, however, 1 looked back to calculate his progress, and each time that 
hideous begrimed face shewed me more distinctly the knife which was to 
strike me glittering between two rows of sharp teeth. At that moment 
1 looked with despair at the shore, which seemed flying from me. My 
poor comrade, although free from his enemies for the moment, was in a 
most critical situation. His rifle, of which he had made such terrible use, 
rested oil his shoulder, and alone kept at bay the Apachos, whom I heard 
growling like dogs baiting a bull. I could not refrain from a cry of dis- 
tress. ‘ By the life of your mother !* I exclaimed , 6 will you let me be 
murdered under yovr eyes ?’ The Canadian looked round instantly with- 
out altering the position of his rifle. At the sight of the Indian already 
stretching out his arm to seize me, compassion triumphed over care of his 
own safety, and^apidly turning round he took aim. The gun went off, I 
heard the ball whistle, and the water round me was dyed with blood. The 
Indian, mortally wounded, glared wildly round, and as he struggled in his 
agony, I snatched my knife from him and plunged it twice into his throat. 
My first thought was then to look for my brave companion : he had dis- 
appeared. But,” added Bermudes, “ he will tell you what happened at 
that time better than I can.” 

“ It is very simple,” said the Canadian. “ After discharging my 
rifle, and rendering my associate that slight service, I supposed he wo)ild 
do his best to join me. I therefore profited by the stupefaction which the 
death of their chief caused among the Indians, and, as I could not reload 
my rifle, 1 fell upon the five rascals who surrounded me, and who alone 
remained of the twelve who had attacked us, whirling it in the air like a 
quarter-staff. I was almost beyond reach of their arrows before they re- 
covered from their surprise. I then retreated towards the river. You 
must know, sir, that it is not impossible to ward off an arrow with the 
hand. The point goes right to its aim ; but the other extremity, deco- 
rated with feathers, turns about so as to describe a large and brilliant circle 
in the air ; it is, therefore, easy either to stoop and avoid the arrepv, or to 
keep it off with the hand. I thus reached the spot where my comrade 
was coming on shore. 1 was only slightly wounded in three or four 
places ; the trees had protected my retreat. Bermudes will now tell you 
the rest,” added the Canadian, apparently ashamed of having said so 
much. 

M On seeing us once more united,” then continued Bermudes, “ the 
Indians, discouraged by the loss of their comrades, deferred their revenge 
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to a more opportune moment ; for to them flight is not dishonourable, 
even before an enemy of inferior number to themselves, if the chances are 
not in their favour. I was of opinion that we should pursue them to their 
camp, and attack the twelve, who, doubtless, had remained with their 
booty as a body of reserve ; but J could not bring my comrade to this 
mode of thinking. He alleged that the rascals thirsted for our blood too 
keenly not to return in larger numbers to attack us, that we had a good 
position, a canoe at hand, and that we could alway use it to go to them, 
if they did not come to us. Still half-stunned by the blow I had received, 
and seeing my blood flowing abundantly, I gave up my first idea. We al- 
lowed the Indians to embark at the spot where they had landed, and 
thought of nothing but resting ourselves and dressing our wounds. On 
examining our resources, we found we still had some pieces of dried meat ; 
my powder, it is true, was spoiled by the water, but my comrade’s horn 
held a sufficient quantity ; we had no reason, therefore, to dread the block- 
ade we had to endure. 

“ We kept good watch the rest of the day, without any thing leading 
us to suspect a fresh attack ; then the night came on, peaceful and silent. 
Yet our enemies were near us. It is always a painful time when darkness 
conceals the snares of those sons of darkness thirsting for blood. This 
time no fire was lighted. The large island seemed as>desert as on the first 
day of creation ; some uprooted trees, slowly descending the course of 
the river, alone disturbed the stillness. The silence of every thing sur- 
rounding us foreboded no good ; the Indians, doubtless, Reckoned on the 
success of some stratagem to put an end to us. With infinite precaution we 
put the canoe into the water, and advanced in the direction of the island ; 
still the silence — the immobility continued. We seemed the only two liv- 
ing beings on this expanse of water. 

“ ‘ What does this mean ?’ I asked the Canadian. 

“ ‘ That the savages are waiting for the setting of the moon to come 
and attack us, and put in execution some infernal plan which 1 cannot 
guess as yet. 

“We listened anew, endeavouring to catch the faintest sound what- 
ever. By dint of patience and attention, we fancied at last that we heard 
a ripple less regular and rather louder than that of the river against its 
banks ; it seemed also as if the sound proceeded from the shore of the 
island, and was approaching us. 

“ ‘ Let us return to our post,’ said the Canadian. 

“ We returned to the islet as softly as we had left it ; the suspicious 
ripple still continued. We again resumed our attitude of observation, 
thoroughly convinced that the night would not pass without our enemies 
attempting another attack. 

“ * If we were to light a fire,’ said I to my companion, * these rogues 
would see that we are not hiding ; and we should, perhaps, discover the 
snare they are laying for us.’ 

“ My advice was followed, and the reflection of the flames soon illu- 
minated a portion of the river. Meanwhile time wore on, and the im- 
patience I felt began to cause a species of nervous uneasiness, which ren- 
dered expectation insupportable to me. The Canadian and I were leaning 
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against the same tree, but each in a different position, which enabled to 
watch every approach to our retreat. I was turned towards the Indian 
camp, my friend towards the interior of the islet. The day had been suffi- 
ciently fatiguing for our eyelids to droop from want of sleep. All was Hi- 
lent around us — the leaves in the air, the insects beneath the dew, the 
river beneath its mists ; my eyes also occasionally closed involuntarily ; 
therefore, to keep myself awake, I amused myself by following the course 
of the trees which floated down the river. Sometimes it was a trunk de- 
prived of its branches ; further on a tree with a portion of its foliage, look- 
ed like a floating bower; all silently ran aground on the islet. Gradually 
I lost all consciousness of actual life : my body was asleep, my eyes only 
remained open. For one moment I thought I saw the entire island on 
which the Indians were encamped gently advancing towards us. I at first 
attributed this strange vision to sleep, and made an effort to shake off my 
drowsiness. My eyes fixed more attentively on the river, then clearly dis- 
cerned a compact black mass directing itself towards us. I was not, there- 
fore, deceived by sleep ; a heap of trunks, branches, and foliage followed 
the stream of the river.” 

chapter v. 

AWAITING THIS TIGER. 

Here Bermudes’ narrative was again interrupted. 

“ Listen ! Vr said he, in a whisper. 

I listened. I heard a distant roar. 

“That is a first signal,” said the Mexican hunter. 

A second but still smothered roar was heard, at once plaintive and 
menacing. 

“ I was mistaken,” added Burmudes. 

“ What do you mean ?” I asked. 

“ I thought it was a tiger.” 

“Well !” 

“ Well — there are two.” 

This time 1 hastily awoke the Canadian. 

“Sleep in peace!” said Bermudes to the Canadian; “it i3 but a 
sign of rage and disappointment uttered by these animals on seeing their 
drinking place occupied. The moment is not yet come when hunger, and 
especially thirst, will compel them to attack us.” 

“ Then,” said I, to the hunter, “ you persist in believing that there 
are two ?” 

“ There is one other chance ?” he replied. 

“ That there may be three, I suppose ?” 

“ Are we not three ? But it is not so ! If it is a male with the 
female, one will give place to the other ; for otherwise, two male jaguars 
never attack together. In the contrary case, a double signal will put us 
on our guard ; for God, who has given a rattle to the most dangerous of 
serpents that man may be aware of its approach, has given wild beasts 
eyes which glare in the darkness, and the roar which precede their at* 
tacks. 1 ’ 
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This assertion but partially reassured me ; but, at any rate, danger 
was still distant. As the hunter had said, the time was not yet arrived 
when thirst would overcome in these animals the involuntary fear with 
which the presence of man inspires them. All became hushed again in 
the silent depths of the forest, which the moon lighted up with its silvery 
beams. The two hunters again resumed their indolent attitude ; neverthe- 
less, the Canadian, instead of stretching himself on the moss, propped 
himself against the trunk of a tree, his rifle between his legs, and lilled 
his pipe, to drive away the remains of sleepiness. I was sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the course of the stars to read in the dome of the heavens 
that the hour was approaching for the fulfilment of the mysteries of the 
desert. I was not sorry to hear the sound of a human voice interrupting 
the solemn silence of night, and I requested Bermudes to continue his 
narrative, if there was still time. 

44 We have still, at least, an hour before us,’* he replied, 44 and that 
is more than I require.” 

He then continued : — 

“ 1 ran to the fire, caught up a brand, and threw it towards the ri- 
ver. By the light it threw out, before falling into the water, I dimly 
perceived some human figures. I returned instantly to) the Canadian : he 
was up. ^ 

•• 44 4 Quick to the boat, for the love of God !’ I whispered ; * these red 
demons are on the island !’ % 

“ As I spoke, an arrow whistled through the cap of the Canadian, 
who siill hestitatffd. Our ears were deafened by yells which re-echoed from 
both shores. We rushed to the side on which was the canoe. Three In- 
dians threw themselves on us. I knocked one down by a thrust of my 
knife ; the Canadian knocked down the second ; and, whilst the third was 
endeavouring to join his comrade, a ball from my rifle stretched him life- 
less. To reach the canoe, and push it out into the middle of the stream 
was the work of an instant. Some arrows fell harmless near us. When 
weVere beyond reach of the Indians, I told my comrade how a portion of 
our enemies had succeeded in reaching our retreat, by setting afloat the 
trees which had been run aground on their island. I pointed out to him 
the raft which carried the rest of the Indians, floating gently down the 
stream of the river, which was not strong at this spot. 

" 4 Let us go to their island, 9 said I ; 4 we shall find their booty, which 
they have abandoned to come to us. 9 

44 4 Presently,’ he replied ; 4 I must first say a word to those who are 
hidden under this foliage.’ 

“ When arrived within rifle-shot, the Canadian let go the oars, and 
fired at the raft. We instantly heard the noise of several bodies plunging 
into the water. I then took my aim at these black bodies, which were 
hardly visible in the dark. We advanced, and fired aga&p ; but all had 
either plunged under water, or reached the island ; and we saw nothing 
more. The yells of these heathens told us their rage and our triumph. 
We had won, they had shamefully lost the game. 

14 4 Now to the island!’ said my comrade; and he rowed vigorously 
in that direction. 
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“ On landing, we remained a moment undecided, endeavouring to 
discover, through the darkness, some indication which might guide us to 
the camp of the Apachos. I then uttered the cry of Santiago ! accompa- 
nied by a certain noise familiar to my horse, certain that if he was among 
the booty he would answer to my call ; and, indeed, a neigh was heard not 
far off, and put us on the track. Presently we fell in with a group of 
mules and horses, firmly tied up. By the side of these animals was aheap 
of saddles, stuffs, blankets, &c. With a kick, I threw down this mass of 
parcels, amongst which I distinguished our bale of otter skins, almost un- 
touched. As I stooped to pick it up, 1 remarked an almost imperceptible 
movement under a blanket. I lifted it up, and saw a young Indian, who 
had probably been intrusted with the care of the booty. The whelp, find- 
ing himself a prisoner, remained silent, though his fierce eyes betrayed 
more rage than fear. I unceremoniously wrapped him up in a blanket, 
and called to my comrade, who had remained as a sentinel on the bank of 
the river. A rifle-shot was the answer, and the Canadian hastened to- 
wards me. 

“ ‘ I have just sent one after the others, and the rascals will leave us 
in peace a few minutes longer ; but there is no time to lose.’ 

“ I gave the young prisoner to the Canadian, and cut my horse’s 
bonds. In a few ihoments the horses were, in some fashion, saddled. 

“‘Jump into the saddle! 9 said I, to the Canadian ; ‘take charge ‘of 
our skins ; I v’ill look after this boy, who does not suspect that he will 
have the honour of delivering some souls from purgatory. Do not be un- 
easy ; my horse obeys my voice, and yours will follow him. 9 

“ I cut the bonds of the other animals, thinking that the Indians 
w r ould spent some time in collecting their dispersed spoils ; then mounting, 
I urged the other horses on in the direction of the ford I had noticed the 
preceding night. The horses and mules, set at liberty, neighed with de- 
light. The Indians yelled like a hand of wolves flying before a jaguar ; 
our cries of victory answered these cries, and the echoes of the river re- 
peated this infernal uproar. Once on the opposite bank of the rivdr, a 
forced march soon secured us from pursuit, and we arrived this morning 
at the hacienda, after recovering our property, and having taken prison- 
er a young Indian, whom I shall sell for as much as possible ; for he will 
be purchased to be made a Christian,* and his ransom will serve to acquit 
me with the souls in purgatory. 99 

Bermudes 9 narrative was ended. After a short pause, seeing me, n* 
doubt, more occupied by my own dauger than by his adventures, the 
Mexican hunter added, — 

“ It Is now time to think of you.” 

“ Is the moment come, the n ?” I asked. 

“ It approaches,” returned the hunter. “ Do you not perceive that 
silence is deepening around us ? — do you not perceive that the odours of 
the plants are almost changed, and that, under the influence of night, tliey 

* Although slavery does not exist in Mexico, the law permits these children to 
be bought, on the specious pretext of converting them to Christianity. This indul- 
gence of the law sometimes favours abominable speculations. 
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exhale fresh perfumes. When you have lived longer in the desert, you 
wiH learn that every hour of the day, as well as every hour of the night, 
has its significance — its peculiar character. At every hour a voice be* 
comes silent and another voice takes its place. Now the beasts of prey 
will salute the darkness, as to-morrow the birds will salute the rising sun. 
We are approaching the moment at which man loses the imposing majesty 
which God has set ori his brow ; for at night his eye is dim, whilst that 
of the beast lights up, and pierces the thickest darkness. Man is the mo- 
narch of daylight, the jaguar the monarch of darkness.” 

As he pronounced these words, with a thoroughly Spanish emphasis, 
the hunter arose, and took from the place where he had been siltiug a 
parcel, which he unrolled : it was two sheep-skins with the wool on. He 
then unsheathed his knife. 

“ Here are your weapons,” said he. 

“And what am I to do with these?” I replied; “I hoped you 
would, at least, give me a rifle.” * 

“ A rifle !” returned Bermudes ; “ do you think I have a provision 
of them ? I have but this one : and though, no doubt, it would be well 
placed in our hands, it will be still more so in mine ; for habit is neces- 
sary in all things, aud you have told me this was the first time of your 
huiiting a tiger.” N 

Matasiete persisted in calling this hunting. 

“ Let me, at least, explain to you,” he continued, ‘ithe use of these 
weapons. You must roll these two skins round your left arm, ami take 
the knife in your right hand. In this way, the arm will protect your head 
and body, whilst your knee will protect your stomach ; for tigers have 
the ugly habit of trying to rip open their enemy with their claws. If you 
are attacked, you present your arm, and whilst the animal’s teeth enter 
the wool, instead of being ripped open, you, with the stroke of a knife, rip 
him open from head to tail.” 

“ This appears unanswerable,” said I ; “ but I prefer believing that 
twt> hunters like you will not miss a tiger. My decision is made ; I will 
hunt with my hands in my pockets — it will he more original.” 

“ But if there are two ?” 

“ Well, you are two. According to you, tigers never attack together 
unless in the case of a male and female ; therefore we cannot have more 
than two tigers on us at once, unless, indeed, it is reserved for tin to verify 
fWs night at our expense, a case of polygamy contrary to all tile Jaws of the 
species.” 

In place of the armour of sheep-skins, the hunter insisted on toy 
taking his knife, which I accepted, it was a long, sharp blade, with a 
horn handle, studded with large copper nails. The comrades loaded their 
rifles, and we became perfectly silent. As long as the moon had not 
risen high in the heavens, its oblique rays had thrown light here and there 
through the labyrinths of the forests, but by the time that the preparations 
of the hunters were completed, the moon’s rays fell perpendicularly on the 
earth, and, being then intercepted by the foliage, left the forest in com- 
plete obscurity whilst they fell, without obstacle, on the spring and on the 
glade, which were almost as bright as at noon-day. 
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We were sheltered by a banyan-tree, tbe branches of which formed ft 
large arch over os. About twenty feet from os, and fastened by a strap, 
the colt, whose instinct was to serve as a guide to the huntsmen, had laid 
down, by the springs I saw him soon li ft up his head, and give signs of 
uneasiness. This vague uneasiness was succeeded by. broken screams of 
terror, and efforts to burst his bonds. These efforts being useless, he re- 
mained motionless, but his whole body trembled, and neighs of anguish 
escaped from him. Terror seemed to pervade the atmosphere. Sudden- 
ly a cavernous roar, from the summit of the neighbouring heights, made 
the echoes of the forest ring. The poor animal hid its head in the grass. 
A deep silence followed this formidable announcement. The two hunters 
came crouchingly out of their retreat, and 1 heard the click of the rifles as 
they cocked them. 

“ Remain behind, ” said the Canadian to me, in a whisper. 

“ No, thank you,” I replied, instantly ; “ I had rather be between 
you.” I then added, — “ Do you think there are two ?” 

As the Canadian replied by a sign of doubt, a tree near the spring, 
from the lowest to the topmost branches, trembled beneath the scratching 
of the impatient animars sharp claws. 

A fearful roar, which burst on my car like the clang of ten clarions, 
prevented any remark on my part. I saw a tiger bound upon the colt, 
who was almost flattened on the earth with terror, and heard a crash of 
bones, almost instantaneously followed by a detonation : it was the Mexi- 
can who had fired. 

‘ Your knife !’ said lie, to the Canadian, who, in his turn, was about 
to fire ; ‘ look up there !’ 

1 looked up in thg direction indicated by Bermudes, who seized on 
the Canadian’s knife. At the summit, and through the branches of the 
cedar overhanging the spring, I saw two large eyes, shining like lighted 
coals, watching all our movements. It was the second jaguar, whose tail 
lashed the branches, and whirled in the air the flakes of moss torn off 
them. Motionless, near his comrade, the Canadian never lost sight^of 
the bloodshot eye-balls, of which his rifle followed every movement. 
Meanwhile the jaguar, wounded by Bermudes, had bounded towards him : 
the moon then fell full on this terrible animal. Torrents of blood poured 
from one of his paws, which had been almost separated from the shoulder 
by the hunter’s ball. Collecting himself previous to taking a last ppfltiftg* 
the jaguar "bowed his head and crouched, roaring with fury. His fieiy* 
eye-balls were immoderately dilated. Bermudes, c&lm and on the defen- 
sive, gazed fixedly at him, brandishing the blade of his knife before his 
eyes. At last the jaguar collected all his strength, and bounded forwards ; 
but his muscles, torn by the bullet, had lost their power, and he fell ex- 
hausted on the spot which the hunter had just left vacant by springing on 
one side. Nothing now separated me from the tiger, when, twice 
wounded by the dagger of the brave Matasiete, he uttered a last and hide- 
ous roar, rolled over, and died. The blade had reached the heart. 

“ Here is a skin terribly injured, however,” exclaimed Bermudes ; 

“ I do not mean my own j” and he shewed me his arm, wounded by a 
long gash. As he spoke, a second roar was heard in the direction of 
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the cedar ; a detonation replied to it, and a noise of broken branches, fol- 
lowed by a heavy fall, announced one of those feats of skill which none 
butTa northern lifleman is capable of achieving’. Thi Canadian had taken 
aim at his enemy between the eyes. When the two hunters, having 
walked round the pond, found the body of the jaguar, their cries of 
triumph told me that the unerring eye of the Canadian had not deceived 
him. I approached, not without compassion, another victim to man 
and the tiger — I mean the sacrificed colt. The poor animal lay motion- 
less on the glass. One bleeding wound on his head, another on his 
nose, and the complete fracture of the vertebrae of the neck, proved that 
death must have been instantaneous. Already stiff and cold, the jaguar 
lay at his side, and I still gazed at him, though at some distance, when 
the two comrades appeared, dragging the female, whose skull had been 
shattered by the bullet. This time the skin was uninjuied. 

Fraser* 8 Magazine . 


ON THE ARABIAN AND OTHER EASTERN HORSES. 

The history of the Bi itish horse may be divided into thi ee distinct 
epochs, the first and second of which we have treated of in the precedintr 
chapter. 

The first epoch consists in the ages of chivalry, when a strong, heavy 
horse, pat taking largely both in shape and qualities, of the Flemish and 
cart horse bleed, was tequired by the knights in their numeious wars, 
wlib not only carried heavy armour themselves, but loaded their chat gars 
with it also. We lememljer to have seen this deset iption of horse admir- 
ably illustrated in a very old Dutch painting, of the drowning of the 
Egyptian host in the Red Sea. The woodcut given below is taken from 
this painting, from which it would appear that Mynheer the artist evi- 
dently made the cat t-horse-looking animal of his own country and day 
stand as the mddel for the light Barb and Arabian coursers which no 
doubt formed the cavalry of Pharoah’s host. 

The second epoch we would assign to the period when the invention 
of gunpowder, gradually abolishing the use of armour, together with the 
introduction of racing, caused stud owners to turn their attention to tile 
breeding of a lighter and fleeter animal, more fitted to the demands 
of the changed times. In the reign of James I, this may be said tnttifcp 
been finally effected ; and we liave given a facsimile of the horse In 
ral use in the reign of Charles I, as represented in the forty-two plates of 
the Duke of Newcastle’s Treatise on Horsemanship, which we consider 
forms a fair specimen of the improvement which had already manifested 
itself in the second epoch. 
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As we purpose treating fully in another place of the thorough bred 
horsed which forms the third and lost epoch, according to the theory 
we have ventured to lay down, we will now proceed to the consideration 
of the Arabian and other Eastern horses, which laid the foundation of our 
present racing breed. 

The extensive country called Arabia, celebrated in all ages for free- 
dom and independence, Is situated at the south-western extremity of Asia. 
It is bounded on the south-west Jby the Red Sea and the Isthmus of Suez ; 
on the north-east by the Persian Gulph, and the lower course of the 
Euphrates ; on the north-west by Syria, the Euphrates, and the interven- 
ing desert; and on the south-east by the Indian ocean. The country is 
described as a vast collection of rocky and precipitous mountains, encir- 
cled by a border of low, barren, and sandy plains, which differ widely in their 
climate, soil and productions. The plains consist, either of bare rocks, or 
of hard or loose sand, and suffer from an almost constant drought, there 
being no rivers ; consequently the deep wells and*»prings scattered at dis- 
tant intervals, and which are generally surrounded by a small margin of 
the most refreshing verdure, form the sole resource of the fainting travel- 
ler. The temperature of other tropical climates is moderate in comparison 
with the heat of these deserts, where the thermometer is generally above 
100° during the ni£ht, in the morning 108°, and in the course of the day 
rises to 1 10°, and often higher, in the shade. The mountainous tracts 
immediately bqHnd these dry and and sandy deserts, stretched backwards 
from the sea shore, and contain numerous vallies of remarkable fertility, 
forming the celebrated region called by the ancients Arabia Felix. 

8uch is the country justly renowned for ages for the swiftness, patience 
of fatigue, spirit, and docility of temper, of its breed of horses. We 
have before observed that Arabia cannot lay claim to the honour of having 
been the original nursery of the horse, nor is it known at what period, or 
from whence, it obtained this useful animal. Even so late as the seventh 
century of the Christian era, so far was Arabia from abounding in horses, 
that the historian who relates the attack of the prophet Mahomet upon 
the Koreish, near Mecca, mentions only two as following in his train ; and 
although in the plunder of this cruel and exterminating expedition, he 
carried with him on his return 24,000 camels, 40,000 sheep, and much 
silver, horses do not appear to have formed a portion of the spoil. Among 
the numerous memorable acts of Mahomet, certainly not the least worthy 
of attention may be said to be the formation of those breeding studs*, 
which we firmly believe laid the real foundation of the perfection of the 
Arabian horse. 

The following interesting tradition of the origin of the Kochlani, or 
Kallhan, or noble race of horses, whose genealogy, with true Eastern 
exaggeration, has sometimes even been traced to the stud of Solomon, is 
from German work on Arabia. The author relates that the Arabian 
prof&et, wishing to set aside from his stud the best mares, in order to 
form a distinct and perfect breed, had them all kept for two entire days 
and nights without water. On a sudden, when almost mad with thirst, 
t&e mares are released, and gallop with the swiftness of the wind to the 
well- known spring. When in view of the refreshing waters, by a precou- 
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rerted signal, tlie trumpets sound a war charge. At this well-known 
sound five of the mares, forgetting in a moment the agonies of their thirst, 
leave untasted the waters of the spring, and gallop to the imagined war \ 
and from these five mares the author imagines the noblest breed to have 
descended. 

The dry air and soil of Arabia seem peculiarly adapted to produce 
hard muscular fibre ; accordingly we find the Arabian horse in the highest, 
and other Eastern breeds in an inferior degree, possess a firmness of 
anatomical organization unequalled except by the English thorough bred 
horse. The nature and character of the horse of the desert parti* 
cularly adapted him to produce an animal which, as in the cose of the 
race horse, is called upon to put its physical powers to the severest trial 
to which nature, aided by art, can submit. These advantages, which 
he derives from climate, and the great care exercised in breeding 
and rearing him by his Arab master, arise from the possession of larger 
muscles and smaller bones than any other horses ; muscles and sinews 
constituting the powers of action ; and on these depend the lasting quali- 
ties of an animal going at the top of his speed. Bones, being the weight 
to be lifted, serve only to extend the parts ; and it is obvious that such as 
arc small, but highly condensed, like those of the deer and the Arabian 
horse, are, by occupying less space, and containing lead* weight, more easily 
acted upon by muscular force than such as are large and porous, and for 
a greater duration of time, without fatiguing the active powers. 

But the excellence of the horse of the desert does ifot end with his 
highly condensed bone and flat and wiry leg, so much valued by real judges. 
O.i reference to the works of eminent writers on the anatomy of the 
horse, we find all the muscles, and fibres, and sinews of his frame 
described as driven into closer contact than those of any other 
breed ; always excepting our own thorough bred horse ; and from the 
membranes and ligaments being composed of a firmer and thinner sub- 
stance, he possesses the rare union of strength with lightness, so essential 
to 1;he endurance of fatigue in all quick motions; and when to these 
qualifications are added the peculiar and deer-like elegance of his form, 
the broad squareness of forehead, the short fine muzzle, the prominent 
and brilliant eye, the small ear, and the beautiful course of the veins, he 
appears to furnish all the requisites of a race horse. 

The pure Arabians are smaller than our race horses, seldom exceed- 
ing fourteen hands two inches in height, and are never known, in tropical 
countries, to turn roarers or to have curbs. 

Count Rzeiousky gives the following account of the docility and sa- 
gacity of the kohlan, or first class of Arabian breed of horses, translated 
by an English writer, and which we give, as being very curious, although 
we think it highly exaggerated. 

“ Above all horses in the world,” writes the Count, “ the kohlan 
is distinguished for the goodness of his qualities and the beauty of his form. 
He possesses uncommon mildness of temper ; an unalterable faithfulness 
to his matter; a courage and intrepidity, as astonishing as they are innate 
in his noble breast; an unfailing remembrance of the places where he has 
been, and of the treatment he has received ; not to be led, not to he 
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touched, but by his master ; in the most dreadful confusion of battle, cool 
and collected, he never forgets the place he came from, and though mor- 
tally wounded, if he can gather up sufficient strength, he carries back his 
desponding rider to his defeated tribe. 

“ His intelligence is wonderful : he knows when he is sold, or even 
when his master is bargaining to sell him. When the proprietor and 
purchaser meet for that purpose in the stables, the kohlan soon guesses 
what is going on, becomes restless, gives from his beautiful eye a side 
glance at the interlocutors, scrapes the ground with his foot, and plainly 
shews his discontent. Neither the buyer nor any one else dares to come 
near him : but, the bargain being struck, when the vendor, taking the 
kohlan by the halter, gives him up to the purchaser with a slice of bread 
and some salt, and turns away, never more to look at him as his own — an 
ancient custom of taking leave of a horse, and his recognizing a new 
master — it is then that this generous and noble animal becomes tractable, 
mild, and faithful to another, and proves himself immediately attached to 
him whom his passion, a few minutes before, might have laid at his feet, 
and trampled under his hoofs. 

“ This is not an idle story ; I have been a witness of, and an actor 
in the interesting scene, having bought three kohlans in 1810 and 1811, 
from Turkish pristrfiers. I made the bargain in the stables, and received 
personally, and led off the most fierce but intelligent animals, which before 
the above mentioned ceremony, I should not have dared to approach. The 
fact has been confirmed to me by all the Turkish and Arab prisoners, and 
by several rich American merchants who deal in horses, and go generally 
to the desert to buy them. The kohlans also evince great warlike qua- 
lities.” 

Bishop Hcber thus describes the docility of the Arabian horse. He 
says : “ My morning rides are very pleasant. My horse is a nice, quiet, 
good-tempered little Arab who is so fearless, that he goes, without start- 
ing, close to an elephant, and so gentle and docile, that he eats bread out 
of my baud, and has almost as much attachment and as many coaxing ways 
as a dog. This seems the general character of the Arabian horses, to 
judge from what 1 have seen in this country. It is not the fiery 
dashing animal 1 had supposed, but with more rationality about him, 
and more apparent confidence in his rider, than the majority of English 
horses.” 

Cliiilaby, the property of Mr Jennings, of Clay Hall, Essex, formed 
a singular exception to the gentle and naturally tractable disposition of the 
Arabian horse; being so 0 ferocious that he was kept chained in his stall, 
like a wild beast. He was, however, afterwards purchased and tamed by 
Hughes, for the circus, at the opening of that place of amusement in 
London. 

In the belief that any information, and even anecdotes, relative to 
the Arabian parent stock from which our celebrated racing breed derive 
their origin, will not be out of place in a work professing to record the 
most renowned performances of the latter, we will proceed to give a few 
of the most interesting and # best authenticated facts stated in the works 
treating on this subject. 
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Major Denham, the intelligent African traveller, thus expresses him- 
self on the death of his favourite Arabian horse, in the deserts of central 
Africa : 

“ There are a few situations in a man’s life, in which losses of this 
nature are felt most keenly ; and this was one of them. It was not grief, 
hut it was something nearly approaching to it; and though I felt ashamed 
at the degree of derangement I suffered from it, yet I was several days 
before I could get over the loss. Let it, however, be remembered, that 
the poor animal had been my support and comfort, nay, I may say, 
companion through many a dreary day and night, had endured hath 
hunger and thirst in my service ; and was so docile, that he would stand 
still for hours in the desert, while I slept between his legs, his body 
affording me the only shelter that could be obtained from the powerful 
influence of a noonday sun ; he was yet the fleetest of the fleet, and ever 
foremost in the chase.” 

Nothing can exceed the attachment that exists between the poor 
Arab and his horse, often his whole stock of wealth. The mare and her 
foal inhabit the same tent with his family, and are caressed by all. The 
body of a mare is often the pillow of her master, and more frequently of his 
children, who roll about upon her and the foal, without the least risk. 

The kindness thus engendered, is returned by the mare in many of 
those situations when the life of the child of the desert depends only on 
the sagacity and swiftness of his faithful courser. 

When the Arab falls wounded from his mare, she will immediately 
stand still, and neigh until assistance arrives. Should fatigue compel him 
to lie down to sleep in the desert, she watches over him, and arouses him 
on the approach of man or beast. 

Among the many anecdotes illustrating the attachment of the Arab 
to his mare, the following are particularly touching. 

An old Arab had a valuable mare, that had carried him for fifteen 
years in many a hard fought battle, and many a rapid weary march ; at 
length, eighty years old, and unable longer to ride her, he gave her, and a 
scymitar that had been his father's, to his eldest son, and told him to 
appreciate their value, arid never He down to rest until lie had rubbed 
them both as bright as a looking glass. In the first skirmish in which 
the young man was engaged, he was killed, and the mare fell into the 
hands of the enemy. J&Buk the reached the old man, he ex- 

claimed that life was no ionger worth preserving, for he had lost both his 
son and his mare ; and grieving for one as much as the other, he imme- 
diately sickened and died.* . * 

We have the following interesting account of the love of an Arab for 
his horse in Clarke’s Travels : — 

« Ibrahim, a poor but worthy Arab unable to pay a sum of money 
which he owed, was compelled to allow a merchant of Kama to become a 
partner with him in a valuable mare. When the time came, he could not 
redeem his pledge to this man, and the mare was sold. Her pedigree 
could be traced on the side of sire ami dam for full five hundred year* 

* Smith on Breeding, p. 80. 
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The price was .£300, an enormous sum in that country. After the sale, 
Ibrahim went frequently to Rama to inquire after the mare ; he would 
embrace her, wipe her eyes with his handkerchief, rub her with his shirt 
sleeves, and give her a thousand benedictions, during the whole two hours 
that he remained talking to her 4 My eyes !’ he would say to her, 4 my 
soul ! my heart 1 must I be so unfortunate as to have sold thee to so many 
masters and not keep thee myself? I am poor my antelope ! 1 brought 

thee up in my dwelling as my child. I did never beat or chide thee ; I 
caressed thee in the proudest manner. God preserve, thee my beloved ; 
thou art beautiful, thou art sweet, thou art lovely ! God defend thee from 
envious eyes 1” 

M. de Chateaubriand, in his Travels in Greece, thus relates the feat 
of an Arab mare, which died to save her master. 

44 When I was at Jerusalem, a feat of one of these steeds made a great 
noise. The Bedouin, to whom the animal, a mare, belonged, being pur- 
sued by the governor’s guards, rushed with her from the top of the hills 
that overlooked Jericho. The mare scoured at full gallop down an almost 
perpendicular declivity without stumbling, leaving the pursuers lost in 
admiration and astonishment. The poor animal, however, dropped down 
dead on entering J^icho, and the Bedouin, who would not quit her, was 
taken weeping, over the body of his faithful companion. 44 This mare,” he 
continues, 44 has a brother in the desert, who is so famous, that the Arabs 
always know wfccre he has been, where he is, what he is doing and how 
he does.” 

The following well known story addresses itself peculiarly to the 
feelings in favour of the poor Arab of the desert. 

44 The whole stock of one of these consisted of a mare ; this the French 
consul at Said offered to purchase, with an intention of sending her to 
liouis XIV. The Arab hestitated long, but being pressed by poverty, he 
at length consented, on condition of receiving a very considerable sum, 
which he named. The consul wrote to France, for permission to close 
the bargain, and having obtained it, he immediately sent for the Aral/} to 
secure the mare, and pay for her. The. man arrived with his magnificent 
courser. He dismounted, a wretched spectale, with only miserable rag to 
cover his body. He stood leaning upon his mare ; the purse was tender- 
ed to him ; he looked at the gold, and g^ing steadfastly at his mare, 
heaved a deep sigh ; the tears ttfefckid doWii Kii cheeks. 4 To whom is it,’ 
he exclaimed, 4 I am going to yield thee up ? To Franks, who will tie 
thee close, who will beat thee, who will render thee miserable ! Return 
with me, my beauty ! my jewel I and rejoice the hearts of my children 2’ 
As he pronounced the last words, he sprung upon her back, and was out 
of sight in a moment.” 

Thus did this despised Arab show a sensibility we might in vain look 
for among the civilised Europeans, preferring his hard lot rather than at- 
tain riches hj surrendering the animal he had reared in his tent and in the 
bosom of his family, to what he supposed the unkind treatment of 

Sir John Malcolm relates two anecdotes to the same purpose, but of 
a more amusing nature. 
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“ When the British envoy, returning from his former mission, vras 
encamped near Bagdad, an Arab rode rt bright bay mare of extraordinary 
shape and beauty before his tent, until he attracted his attention. On 
being asked if he would sell her, 4 what will you give me ?* was the reply. 
4 That depends upon her age ; I suppose she is five off?’ £ Guess again , 9 
said he. 4 Four ?’ 6 Look at her mouth , 9 said the Arab, with a smile. 

On examination she was found to be rising three. This, from her size 
and symmetry, greatly enhanced her vglue. The envo/ said, 4 I will 
give you fifty tomans (a coin nearly of the value of a pound starling). 
4 A little more, if you please,’ said the fellow, apparently entertained. 
4 Eighty . 9 4 A hundred.’ He shook his head and smiled. The offer at 
last came to two hundred tomans. 4 Well , 9 said the Arab, you need not 
tempt me further ; it is of no use ; you are a rich elchec (nobleman). 
You have fine horses, camels, and mules, and, I am told, you have loads 
of silver and gold. Now’, added he, 4 you want my mare, but you shall 
not have her for all you have got.’ ”* 

44 An Arab slieick, or chief, who lived within fifty miles ofBussorah, 
had a favorite breed of horses. He lost one of his best mares, and could not 
for a long while discover whether she was stolen or had strayed. Some 
time after, a young man of a different tribe, who had long wished to marry 
his daughter, but had always been rejected by the*Shcick, obtained the 
damsel’s consent and eloped with her. The slieick and his follower 
pursued, hut the lover and mistress mounted on one horsa^made a wonder- 
ful march, and escaped. Upon this the old chief swore that the fellow was 
either mounted upon the devil, or the favourite mare he had lost. After 
his return, he found the latter was the case ; that the lover was the thief 
of his mare, as well as of his daughter, and that he stole the one to enable 
him to cany off the other. The sheick was quite gratified to think he hail 
not been beaten by a mare of another breed ; and was easily reconciled to 
the young man, in order that he might recover the mare, which appeared 
an object about which he was more solicitous than about his daughter. ”*f 
• The poverty of the Arabs enables them to afford but scanty nourish- 
ment to their horses. Besides the dry aromatic herbage they may chance 
to pick up, the Arabian horse usually has but one or two meals in twenty- 
four hours. At night it receives a little water; and five or six pounds 
of barley or beans and a little straw. In Nedjed the horses are regularly 
fed on dates^ and of ^rp^ provisions that may be used by 

the inhabitant; and some writers fi^tve even asserted, that flesh, raw as 
well as boiled, is given them by the wealthy people, a practice in the 
prevalence of which we are not inclined to place much faith. Very little 
water is given, as the Arabs conceive (and justly) that much liquid in- 
jures the horse’s shape and affects his wind. 

The colt is mounted after its second year, when the Arab on all 
other occasions so kind to his horse, puts it to a cruelly severe trial. The 
colt, or filly, is led out to be mounted for the first time ; its master 
springs on his back, and rides at full speed for perhaps fifty miles, Over 


* Malcolm’s Sketches of Persia, vol. 1, p. 41. 
f Malcolm’s Sketches of Persia, vol i, p. 45. 
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sand and rock of the burning desert, without one moment’s respite. 
He then plunges it into water enough to swim, and if immediately after 
this, it will eat as if nothing had happened, its purity of blood and 
staunchness are considered incontrovertible. 

Such is the account handed down to us by respectable authorities, who 
in their turn received it from the Arabs themselves ; but some allowance 
should be made for the proneness to exaggerate for which all eastern na- 
tions are remarkable, more special^ the Arabians ; and glorying as they 
justly do in the prowess of their beautiful steeds, it is not to be won- 
dered at if they should sometimes enlarge upon it to foreigners. 

The greatest care is exercised in breeding the kohlan, or kailhan, the 
noble race ; much ceremony takes place as well at the union of these ani- 
mals as at the birth of the foal ; and a certificate is made out, and proper- 
ly authenticated, within seven days after that event. It is generally be- 
lieved that pedigrees of the noble race of horses exist of not less than five 
hundred years, with sire and dam distinctly traced. The following pedigree 
is mentioned by Weston, in his Fragments of Oriental Literature ; it was 
found hanging round the neck of an Arabian horse purchased by Colonel 
Aiuslie, during the last Campaign in Egypt against the French. 

“ In the name of God, the merciful and compassionate, and of 
Scyd Mohammed, agent of the High God, and of the companions of 
Mohammed and of •Jerusalem. Praised be the Lord, the omnipotent 
Creator. Thiscls a high bred horse, and its colt's tooth is here in a bag 
about fris neck, with his pedigree, aud of undoubted authority, such as no 
infidel can refuse to believe. lie is the son of llabbaing, out of the dam 
Lnhadah, and equal in power to his sire, of the tribe of Zazlialah. He is 
finely moulded, and made for running like an ostrich, and great in his stroke, 
covering much ground. In the honors of relationship he reckons Zaluah, 
sire of Mahat, sire of Kallack, and the unique Alket, sire of Manasseth, 
dre of Alshek, father of the race down to the famous hoise the sire ol* 
Lakalala ; and to him be ever abundance of green meat, and corn and 
w ater of life, as a reward from the tribe of Zazlialah, for the fire of •nis 
cover ; and may a thousand branches shade his carcase from the hyena 
of the |omb, from the howling wolf of the desert ; and let the tribe of 
Zazhalah present him with the festival within an enclosure of walls ; aud 
ict thousands assemble at the rising of the sun, in troops, hastily, where 
the tribe holds up, under a cefe^WSgns, witkMfcjthe walls, the 

saddle with the name an^fl^iimy bf the possessor. them strike 
the bands .with a loud noise incessantly, and pray God for immunity for 
the tiibe m Zoab, the inspired tribe.” 

Next to the Arabian blood, we are indebted to the Barb for our pre- 
sent breed of thorough bred horses. This breed is from Barbary, aud 
particularly fiom Morocco and Fez, and the interior of Tripoli ; and 
remarkable for its beautiful form and graceful action. The barb was very 
early Introduced into this country. The Godolphin Barb, or as he has 
been Improperly called, the “ Godolphin Arabian,” of whom we have 

B nted our readers with a cut, was the origin of some of our best racing 
; and others of our most celebrated race horses trace their descent 
from the African mares imported by Charles II. 
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The climate and soil of the native country of the barb, peculiarly re- 
semble those of Arabia, while the treatment .of the horses is very similar 
in both countries. 

Besides these two celebrated breeds, we have imported both Persian, 
Turkish and East Indian horses. 

Persia, from the remotest ages, has been celebrated for its horses. 
Sir John Malcolm observes : M A variety of horses are produced in 
Persia. The inhabitants of the districts which border on the gulf, still 
preserve pure those races of animals which their ancestors brou<jQNj£om 
the opposite shore of Arabia. In Pars and Irak they have a mixed breed 
from the Arabian, which, though stronger, is still a small horse, com- 
-pared with either the Toorkoman or Khorassan breed, which are most 
prized by the soldiers of Persia. Both these latter races have aiso a great 
proportion of Arabian blood .' 5 

The Persian horse and his management is thus described by Sir 
Robert Ker Porter : 

“ The Persian horses never exceed fourteen or fourteen and a half 
hands high ; yet certainly, on the whole, are taller than the Arabs. Those 
of the desert, and country about Ilillah, seem very small, but are full of 
bone, and of good speed. General custom feeds and waters them only at 
sunrise and sunset, when they are cleaned. Their usual provender is 
barley and chopped straw, which, if the animals arc piqueted, is put iuto 
nose-hag, and hung from their heads ; hut, if stabled, iNs thrown into a 
lozenge-shaped hole, left in the thickness of the mud wall for that purpose, 
but much higher up than the line of our mangers, and there the animal 
cats at his leisure. Hay is a kind of food not known here. The bedding 
of the lioise consists of his dung. After being exposed to the drying in- 
fluence of the sun during the day, it becomes pulverised, and, in that state*, 
is nightly spread under him. Little of it touches his body, that being 
covered by his clothing, a large nummud , from the head to the tail, and 
bound firmly round his body by a very long surcingle. But this apparel 
is duly for cold weather ; in the warmer season the night clothes are of a 
lighter substance, and during the heat of the day the animal is kept en- 
ire!y under shade. 

“ At night he is tied in the courtyard. The horses’ heads are at- 
tached to the place of security by double ropes from their halters, and the 
heels of their^hluder cords of twisted hair, fastened 

to iron rings and p&gs driven fdto ihe^arfch. same custom prevailed 
in the time of Zenophon, and for the same reason, to sector* them from 
being able to attack and malm each other, the whole stud generally con- 
sisting of stallions. Their keepers, however, always sleep in their ruga 
amongst them, to prevent accident ; and sometimes, notwithstanding all 
their care, they manage, to break loose, and then the combat ensues* ^ A 
general neighing, screaming, kicking and snorting, soon raise the grooms, 
and the scene for a while is terrible. Indeed, no one can conceive the 
sudden uproar of such a moment, who has not been in Eastern countries 
to hear it ; and then all who have, must bear me witness that the noise is 
tremendous. They seize, bite, kick each other, with the most determined 
fury ; and frequently cannot be separated before their heads and haunches 
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stream with blood. Even in skirmishes with the natives, their horses 
take part in the fray, tearing each other with their teeth, while their 
masters are in similar close quarters on their backs.” 

We have the following description of a Persian race, by the same 
author. 

“ My curiosity was fully on the spur to see the races, which I. could 
not doubt must have been chosen from the best in the nation, to exhibit 
the perfections of its breed before the sovereign. The rival horses were 
dividBHnto three sets, in order to lengthen the amusement. They had 
been To training several week®, going very often over the ground during 
that time ; and when I did see them, I found so much pains had been 
taken to sweat and reduce their weight, that their bones were nearly cut- 
ting the skin. The distance marked for the race was a stretch of twenty- 
four miles ; and that* his Majesty might not have to await when he had 
reached the field, the horses had set forward long before, by three divi- 
sions, from the starting point, (a short interval of time passing between 
each set,) so that they might have to come in a few minutes after the King 
had taken his seat. The different divisions arrived in regular order at the 
goal, hut all so fatigued and exhausted, that their former boasted fleetness 
hardly exceeded a moderate canter when they passed before the royal 
eyes.” # 

The best breed of Turkish horses is descended from those of Arabia 
and Persia ; bufr'they greatly exceed the horses of both those countries 
in point of size. The body is even longer than the Arabians, and the 
crupper more elevated. They have contributed materially to the improve- 
ment of the English breed. 

Mr Evelyn thus enthusiastically describes a beautiful Turkish horse 
sent over to England some time ago : 

“ I never beheld so delicate a creature ; somewhat of a bright bay, 
two white feet, a blaze ; such a head, eyes, ears, neck, breast, belly, 
haunches, legs, posterns, and feet in all respects beautiful, and propor- 
tioned to admiration ; spirited, proud, nimble, making halt, turning vfifch 
that swiftness, and in so small a compass, as was admirable.” 

The Turkish horses are likewise remarkable for their extreme docility 
which is thus accounted for by Busbequius, who was ambassador at Con- 
stantinople in the seventeenth century ; and it would be well, if both 
masters and grooms would leapj^^lesso^.ift^^e wisdom^ and humanity 
of this truly worthy and benevolent writer. 

“ Nothing,” writes Busbequius, “ can surpass the gentleness of the 
Turkish Ititfcrties ; and their obedience to their masters and grooms is very 
great. The reason is, they always treat them with great kindness. I 
myself saw, when I was in Pontus, passing through a part of Bithynia 
called Axillon, towards Cappadocia, how gentle the country people were 
to young colts, and how kindly they used them soon after they were 
foaled. 

“ They took them into their own habitations, cleaned, and caressed 
them with as much affection as they would their own children. They 
hung something like a jewel about their neck, and a broad ribbon, which 
was full of amulets against poison, which they are most afraid of* They 
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never strike them, the groom that dress them being as gentle as their 
masters. In return for this treatment, these animals naturally acquire a 
great attachment to man, and are always most tractable and easily manag- 
ed. The Turks take a pride in making them so tame that they will 
kneel to be mounted at the word of command, take up a stick or scimitar 
from the ground, and whenever the rider happens to fall off, immediately 
stand still. But alas ! the horses of our Christian grooms generally and 
with reason fear their keepers.” 

Whyte's History of the British ' Turf. 


THE HANDBOOK OF THE CHASE.* 

BY TI1E EDITOR. 

The past worthies of the Pytchley were a notabfle company. They 
ought to be given as knights of the round table ; but that being impos- 
sible in type, except by the contrivance of the round Ilijfmi, we declare 
to take our personages at hap-lmzard — equal main and chance. Who 
comes first, by the rule of accident, is Sir Charles Knightly, of Fawsley 
— a baronet who had the knack of getting over a country certainly with- 
out that which makes the eclat of modern field workmanship. He was 
always in the first plight, but never in the first flight. His style was that 
knowTi among moderns as “ screwing” that is to say, creeping. His 
horses, all clippers and thorough blood, w ere taught by some necromancy 
to riggle through their bull-finches, and into and out of their ditches, wet 
ancF dry ; and then, by the sheer virtue of pace, to put themselves on 
equal terms with nags that jumped out of one parish into another. He 
would charge a gate or a style when he couldn’t help it, like other people ; 
but it w as never from choice, but always from compulsion. They said it 
was done on system, to give his horses time to get their wind ; they also 
said it was because he was short-sighted, but probably the real cause w^as 
with his nervous “ system.” It’s my belief the greatest crammers have been 
told of your whisperers, creepers, and such-like professors of equestrian 
legerdemain — that have attached to any class of charlatans. Our old 
friend, speaking of this Sir Charles, gives note of having been handsomely 
stuffed to swallow all that he took, and retails as gospel, of his feats. ... I 
once saw a splendid fast thing from Blackdowu Gorse, over the glorious 
Daventry grass country to Shuckburgh, an outside covert of (then) Sir 
Bellingham Graham’s hounds, on the border of Warwickshire, which leads 
me again to notice Jem Wood, the first whip. It was a very cold spring 
day ; but puggy, making for his point, went off, and stayed with rather 


* Continued from No. IX. 
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more than a side wind. There was a very fair number, considering the 
country and the pace with the hounds all through ; but I should say de- 
cidedly that Wood, who happened to be very well mounted, and Sir 
Charles Knightly were leading all through, and not a pin to choose be- 
tween them. Now Wood went at every thing, on the percussion princi- 
ple ; while the veriest old musket, that did not actually hang fire, could 
not take it more leisurely, so as to be effective, than did the baronet. 
Notwithstanding, Wood was never ten lengths first into one of the large 
grass ^fields ere Sir Charley was alongside him, apparently without any 
effort, llow he brought his hunters to this perfection (petrefaction would 
be a better word) 1 am not prepared to say ; but however effected, it must 
have been the result of much time and trouble ... It’s a pity it was not 
impossible. . . . Mr Gurney, the great banker of Norwich, was a great 
man in those days with the Pytchley. He rode nineteen stone — one 
would have thought he might as well have ridden ninteen tons, for the 
matter of fox hunting. Hut then he had money at discretion — gold, 
which makes the mare go, as well as all else physical, moral, and immoral, 
at the rate of a Great Western Railway Express. This celebrated 
friend of the chase was one of the most agreeable frequenters of the cover 
side, as well as one of the most tremendous riders that ever thundered 
after a pack of hrunds. “ Take him for all in all” perhaps lie was the 
most extraordinary man ever seen in the hunting field. Apropos of the 
big ones, a word anent Mr Capel Rose, who about this period rode in 
Northamptonshire the tallest horse ever seen with hounds in England. 
This Brobdignag nag came, of course, from the metropolis, where all the 
miracles go, and where they are scattered over the rural districts. lie was 
a bright chesnut, of very commendable symmetry, thoroughbred, or there- 
abouts, and stood seventeen hands high — high and no mistake ! The 
Rev. Mr Isliam was one of their ultra fast ones : when the church takes 
to the chase, it makes uncommon running, and that’s the fact. There 
were not long since, in the Cheshire hunt, three brothers, of whom the 
following posy was current : 

44 If my life should depend on the wager, 

I know not which brother I’d back ; 

The parson, the squire, or the major — 

The purple, the pink, or the black.” 

Hut the clergyman was the member of the triumvirate that I should have 
chosen to stand upon, or to have “ taken against the field” Mr Elwes, 
before alluded to, rode blood horses, and rode them well : what gentle- 
man should ever mount himself on a cocktail, the very emphatic for a 
quadruped snob ? Mr Nethercoat has already been seen among the first 
flight of that day ; and there was one of his neighbours, Mr H anbury, of 
Maidwell, another of the very right sort. Mr Otway Cave was then full 
of the spirit of fox-hunting, and the gathering at Northampton, of course, 
was made of sportsmen, or what business had they there ? Among the 
cream of these was a Mr Mowbray, who always had a stable-full of first- 
rate horses, and was an out-and out disciple of Diana. He hunted every 
day in the week, and went like a professor of the craft. Mr Gully, so 
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renowned in sporting circles of several sorts, made Northampton his head 
quarters abofft this period, with a very level stud of hunters — nags set at 
long prices, should anybody fall in love with them. Mr Gully was not a 
crack rider, but he was quite in earnest in the field, you may be sure. 
Colonel Alix, of the Guards, was a bruiser, always on great slashing 
horses, the ideal of a pioneer across country. Colonel Pack, also in the 
Guards, was a very finished specimen of a fox-hunter. Then there was 
Mr Davy, one of the most accomplished horsemen that ever took a mouth 
in hand. All his hunters were “ refined” performers, very perfect, gentle 
steeds. Mr Bouverie wa9 one of their Nestors ; but the sage of Delapre, 
though no longer in his larking days, was well horsed and well disposed 
to go. Of the Northampton lot, too, there was a Mr Doddington, who 
rode magnificent thorough breds, and went well. He was distinguished 
by wearing always in the field a light grey frock coat. I’m not sure that 
these items of relief to a mob of gentlemen in pink are in evil taste or bad 
keeping. 

Such, or something like it, was the Pytchley of the golden age of the 
chase. Aye, the golden age of hunting, believe me, though we still have, 
and shall continue to possess during our run, the sport of racing after 
deer and foxes. The hour and the man (time is now discovered to be 
money, and man its alchymist) have swept before them many of pastimes 
of merry England, in her fond but foolish days. Where is May, with its 
Morris-dancers ? — Autumn, with its harvest home revels Feradventure 
we arc more wise if less merry ; but not for that reason should we be un- 
mindful of those, who in fitting season furnished the appliances and means 
of woodcraft, while yet it was a popular pleasure. 

In the annals of the Pytchley, foremost as a sportsman will be read, 
as it is written, the name of George Osbaldeston, that “ Squire par cx» 
cellence , who shall descend to posterity as the sporting Crichton. He 
hunted Northamptonshire when the noble science had touched the point of 
perfection, and just paused before the turn. There may have been more 
professed kennel artists, more scientific field huntsmen, more gentle and 
aristocratic masters ; but take him for all in all, I doubt whether we shall 
ever look upon his like again, in the general character of M. F. II. They 
will tell you he was too fond of “ blowing up.” We don’t anywhere hear 
that the family of Osbaldeston is derived in a direct line from Job, and as 
the Squire never professed to be a philosopher in the circumstances that 
continually surrounded him, what wonder that now and then he did “ blas- 
pheme and make wry faces.” Of all the soul-tempting situations to which 
human nature, with a natural dash of the devil in it, can he exposed, is 
that of master of foxhounds burning to show sport, on which a brigade of 
mischief-mongers is showering cold water. Few can conceive the skill, 
labour, and expense, lavished to bring a crack pack to the cover side ; 
none, but those who have endured it, can imagine the agony of heart, the 
desperation of spirit with which its discomfiture b contemplated— with 
which the master-mind that brought it there sees it ridden over, trampled 
upon, bedevilled, and driven into mutiny. Oh ! the unspeakable trial to 
witness, “ all your pretty ones at one fell swoop” driven from their pro- 
priety, and a couple of parishes beyond the scent, by a charge of cruel 
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Cockney cavalry. And what’s the adjective Cockney, I should be glad to' 
know, if over-riding and over-driving hounds be not the superlative of it ? 
It’s all very well for my Lord Mayor, or the parish beadle — 

“To view this business with a sense as cold 
As is a dead man’s nose ; 

but if Stoicism had been born of British chivalry, bred up in the horror 
of a blank day, and trained vctcris Bacchl pingukque ferhue , Zeno 
would have granted dispensation to his disciples carte blanche to give ex- 
pression to any amount of illustrated language towards those who spoiled 
their sport in that most villanous of all fashions — 

“ Cutting short their hopes of having any.”. . . . 

The abstract meaning of the word sporting is not to be found in 
Johnson’s, or the dictionaries of any land or language. As applicable to 
the chase it is confined to this country ; but its spirit has a far more 
catholic dominion. During the Revolutionary war in France, when it was 
found expedient to obtain the assistance of the Tyrolese sharp-shooters, 
the most celebrated marksmen iti the world, it was only to be obtained by 
promising them as their reward the privilege of the chasse with impunity. 
The value of this^oon is only to be estimated by those who know the 
passion of the Tyrolese for the chase ; a passion which Kotzebue describes 
as more violent* than that of the gamester : neither threats nor punishment 
can deter them from the practice of it. Gain is clearly not their object, 
for the flesh and skin of a chamois do uot produce above twelve florins ; 
and yet a mountaineer, who had been many times caught in the fact of 
stalking this quarry of the wilderness, declared that if he knew the next 
tree would be his gallows, he would nevertheless hunt ! M. de Sausure 
records a striking anecdote of a chamois hunter whom he knew : he was a 
tall well-made man, and had just married a very beautiful woman. “ My 
grandfather,” he said, “ lost his life in the chase, so did ray father ; and I 
am so well assured that one day or other I shall so lose my own, that this 
bag, which I always carry with me when I hunt, I call my winding-sheet, 
for I certainly shall never have any other ; nevertheless. Monsieur, if you 
were to offer we a fortune on the condition that I should relinquish the 
chase, I would not accept it.” De Sausure says that he made several ex- 
cursions among the Alps with this man — his strength and agility were as- 
tonishing, but his courage, or rather his temerity, was still greater. A 
year or two after the period referred to, his foot slipped on the edge of a 
precipice, and be met the fate he had so calmly anticipated. 

This instinct, however, strong as it is, yields to the pressure of civili- 
zation ; I don’t mean to say it is the peculiar taste of savages, but it be- 
comes a constantly depreciating quality among citizens, partly owing to 
their position, and partly On account of other occupation — perhaps better. 
We have, indeed, our Metropolitan hunting countries — coursing in Kew 
Gardens, and pheasant shooting everywhere ; hut the true flavour of sport 
must be sought farther a field. Christopher North went up to the High- 
lands in search of it, and found it on Braemar. There is a fine and beau- 
tiful alliance, he says, between all pastimes pursued on flood, field, and 
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fell : the principles in human nature, on which they depend, are in all the 
same ; but these principles are subject to infinite modification and varies 
ties, according to the difference of individual and national character. 
such pastimes, if followed merely as pastimes, or as professions, or ag the 
immediate means of sustaining life, require sense, sagacity, and knowledge 
of nature and nature’s laws ; nor less patience, perseverance, courage even, 
and bodily strength or activity ; while the spirit which animates and sup- 
ports them is a spirit of anxiety, doubt, fear, hope, joy, exultation, arid 
triumph — in the heart of the young, a fierce passion — in the heart of the 
old, a passion still, but subdued and tamed down without having been 
much dulled or deadened by various experience of all the mysteries of the 
calling, and by the gradual subsiding of all impetuous impulses in the 
frames of all mortal men, beyond perhaps, three-score, when the blackest 
head will be becoming grey, the most nervous knee less firmly knit, the most 
steely-springed instep less elastic, the keenest eye less of a far seeker, 
and above all, the most boiling heart less like a cauldron or a crater ; 
yea, the whole man subject to some dimness or decay, and consequently 
the whole duty of man, like the new edition of a hook, from which many 
passages that formed the chief story of the editio princeps have been 
expunged, the whole character of the style corrected without having been 
thereby, improved. Just like the later editions of* the “ Pleasures of 
Imagination,” which were written by Akenside when he was about twenty- 
one, and altered by him at forty, to the exclusion, oj destruction, of 
many most splendid avitia ; by which process the poem, in our humble 
opinion, was shorn of its brightest beams, and suffered disasters, twilight 
and eclipse. John Wilson is somewhat long winded : but when he comes 
to the point you find him always to the purpose, e. g. Now seeing 
that such pastimes are in number almost infinite, and infinite the varie- 
ties of human character, pray what is there at all surprising in your 
being' madly fond of shooting — and your brother Tom just us foolish about 
fishing — and cousin Jack perfectly insane about fox-hunting; while 
the old gentleman, your father, in spite of wind and weather, perennial 
gout, and annual apoplexy, goes a coursing of the white tipped hare, on 
the bleak Yorkshire wolds ? And uncle Ben, as if just escaped from 
Bedlam or St. Luke’s, with Dr. Haslam at his heels, or within a few 
hundred yards’ start of J)r. Warburton, is seen galloping, in a Welsh 
wig and strange apparel, in the rear of a pack of Lilliputian beagles, all 
barking as if tliey were as mad as their master, supposed to be in chase of 
an invisible animal who keeps eternally doubling in field and forest, 
“ still hoped for, never seen.” 

Thus is the prepossession, and eke the pursuit still Sf remote from 
cities but as the arts of peace march, before them flee the boon pas- 
times of flood and field, for woodcraft is in some sort the type of war. 
Yet it is not completely routed, and leaving to posterity the care of its 
own cares, and the cultivation of its proper pleasures, let us, as behoves 
men, in every interpretation of the term, enjoy the good within our reach. 
It is our duty to use all precaution for the preservation and promotion of 
health, and not only is It a more agreeable way to “ hunt in fields” for it 
hut a more probable prospect of a find, than may be expected from feeing 
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the doctor ; and not only is fhe hope “ cure alone 9 ’ sufficient to repay 
the search, but the great whet to enjoyment. By ’re Lady, it is right 
goodly that the season is so close at hand. I have written myself into 
an appetite for a burst, that will not brook long waiting. Tarn then a 
whole wilderness of foxes afoot — 

“ My great desire 
Had stomach for them all !” 

All bail, November ! long wished for, a hundred times welcome, new thou 
art come. Let the winds blow, and crack their cheeks, what cares the 
fox-hunter, so long as he hears that tocsin of the soul, the horn, which 
heralds “ gone-away” from twenty acres of woodland for twenty miles of 
open, witli a preponderance of grass ? Praise to the goddess of the 
Ephesians, the summer of our discontent is over : what long days there 
are between Easter and Michaelmas ! 

Ut nox longa quibus mentitur arnica diesqne 
Longa videtur opus debentibus, ut piger annus 
Pupillis quos dura premit custodia matrum : 

Sic mihi tarda fluunt ingrataque tempora. 

• * * * 

Long as to him who works for debt the day : 

< Long as the night to her whose loye’s away : 

Long as the year's dull circle seems to run, 

When the brisk minor pants for twenty-one : 

So slow th’ unprofitable moments roll 
That lock up all the pleasures of my soul. 

In such a frame of spirit, with a sound heart in corpore sano , only 
conceive yourself in the Crick country, with the Pytchley snugly laid under 
your lee, a holding scent, and a nag under you that knows not what it is 

to compound, whatever the pace * 

Foxhunting is becoming a very expensive amusement. We do not 
hesitate to say that some countries pay more for preserving foxes and 
earth-stopping than kept our forefathers a good useful “ cry of dogs” all 
the year round. Leicestershire cover rent, we have heard stated, at from 
£ thousand to twelve hundred a-year. This may or may not be the case ; 
though if it he, we can only say, the sooner half the covers are stubbed 
the better. If Sir Harry Goodricke spent six thousand a-year, and Sir 
Bellingham Graham bad, as reported, a subscription of four thousand 
a-year when he hunted it about twenty years ago, we might even put down 
a larger sum than twelve hundred pounds for cover rent : and if so, we 
can only say that land in Leicestershire must be very valuable. We have 
it, however, in black and white, in the authority of Mr Delm4 Radcliffe, 
■who hunted the country, that in the metropolitan county of Herts some 
three hundred a-year is paid for what may be called the mere good-will of 
the .keepers towards foxes. This is all artificial ; and the more artificial 
things become, the more expensive they grow. Indeed, if population an<h* 
agricultural improvement keep pace during the next half century with the 
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increase and improvement of the last half century, hunting will be mere 
matter of history in half the counties in England. Leicestershire is now 
no more like what Leicestershire was in Mr Meynell’s time than is Salis- 
bury Plain like the Vale of Blackmoor at the present day. The richer 
land becomes, either by drainage or other artificial means, and the larger 
crops it grows, the likelier it is to be subdivided ; and there is little doubt 
that many of the large fields we still see, parts of common land enclosed 
within the present century, will gradually become smaller and smaller as 
the land becomes richer and more valuable, until hunting will be a sort 
of “ hopping in and out” thing all day. 

When Mr Wilkins left, Mr Payne, of Sulby, came to the rescue, 
and he continued at the head of the establishment till 1837-8. A 
more proper master of foxhounds for the county of Northampton could not 
be. Mr Payne is in every sense of the term a sportsman, and in his 
social capacity certainly as generally popular as any man of his time. He 
combines every quality for a M. F. H. — birth, condition, great local influ- 
ence, and large local possessions. Jack Stevens still remained ; hut lie 
died soon after Mr Payne’s resignation, in the service of Lord Chester- 
field, then master of the Pytchley. Will Derry, thereupon, became 
huntsman, and with Webb and Ball as whips, the noble lord of Bretby 
took the field in this crack country in fitting array. The mine en scene 
was magnificent : his stud was perfect, and almost without a limit, and it 
was no uncommon tiling to see five-hundred men at a favourite meet. At 
this time Nimrod wrote, on a flying visit to Northampton : — “ I had no 
opportunity of seeing the entire stud of Lord Chesterfield, but I beard 
from good judges that I should have seen about forty hunters, veiy 
superior to those generally found in any one man’s stables.” This noble- 
man reigned for two brilliant seasons at the head of the Pytchley, and 
once more the country went a-begging. 

Nobody was desirous of volunteering to he my Lord Chesterfield's 
foil ; and as no one could hope to be his rival, or even to smell at the 
sanfe nosegay, matters were in a desperate condition when Mr Smith, of 
the Craven, at the last moment undertook to form an administration. He 
certainly put his best leg foremost, and under every disadvantage he 
opened the campaign. It was a hazardous experimfht — if not quite a 
forlorn hope. It was all very well for Cato to affect victa causa , but it 
was an affair that might have given better men pause that entering At such 
fearful odds on the Pytchley woodcraft. However, with a spirit full or 
confidence in his own resources, this did the ex-master of the Craven, re- 
solved to make up in out-and-out persevering sport for any want of eclcLt 
in the materiel of his establishment. With every difficulty to contend 
with ; in the face of abated style and depreciated appearance, Mr Smith 
went to work with a will that soon found its way to many a whoo-whoop. 
He proved himself in Northamptonshire quite as relentless a foe to the 
fox as in Berkshire, and breasting the storm lie continued at the head of 
the Pytchley for two seasons. He was then beaten, and so would the 
country have been but for the sinews of war most liberally furnished by 
^Lord Cardigan. That nobleman, it was understood, proposed to give to 
the country one of the most accomplished sportsmen that had ever shone 
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in it or over it ; but for some local reasons the plan fell to the ground, 
and for a space Sir Francis Holvoake became master of the Pytchley. 
Peradventurc it has at length chanced upon happier ‘fortunes. Mr Payne, 
of Sulby, again was elected chief, and that his reign might be as long as 
it was destined to he profitable, was the universal hope of all who have the 
best interests of the country at heart. While he continues to minister to 
its prosperity the Pytchley shall surely rank, as it does, as the crack rural 
country of English fox-hunting. 

The Home Country. 

“ Know ye the land where staunch hounds and Btout foxes 
Are types of the sport we may count upon there ? — 

A country to follow those two orlhodoxes, 

The Quorn and the Pytchley — that broth of a pair/' 

From “ The Biude -groom of Abydos.” 

(A poem in MS., for want of a publisher). 

In a radius of miles surrounding the metropolis of Great Britain — 
no longer relevant, now that timo supplies the place of distance — there 
used to be ccrtwn districts, knowp to the lovers of woodcraft in that 
capital as the Metropolitan Hunting Countries. By-and-hye no one will 
have an idea of their limits : how should they ? seeing that Mr Brunei is 
making provision for a gentleman to carry his horse about at a pace, con- 
trasted with which the best achievements of Childers or Eclipse would be 
but a snail's gallop. It is hardly worth while catalogueing these at this 
time of day, or telling of the past glories of the Old Berkeley (we protest 
against all political allusion here), or the ultra business form of Charley 
Newman, or the citizen-pomp of the courteous sportsman Sampson Hanbu- 
ry, or — or, in short, any of the worthies of “ lang syne.” Hunting has 
been the sport of Cockneydotn since the casting of Bow bells — and was so 
probably long before. Mr Strut informs us that the Lord Mayor used to 
keep a pack of hounds, with which he was wont, accompanied by the aider- 
men, common council, and other civic dignitaries, to disport in Lincoln’s- 
inn Fields, and ove#the wilds and commons now known as St. James's and 

May-fair As Epping Forest to Mr Conyers, was Trafalgar-square to 

the chief magistrate of London a few odd centuries ago. . . . Tempora 
ynutantur — or, rather, the districts within the bills of mortality, have 
undergone the change. Adjacent to Primrose-hill, where puss used 
whilom to dwell and colonize, you would now find more hyenas than hares 
notwithstanding the Zoological-gardens have fallen considerably out of 
fashion) 5 and as for riding over the once-famed Harrow country, you 
might as well go for an airing on a chevauw defrixe . There is, indeed, a 
deuced nice little “ cry of dogs” that every now and then give a clipping 
forty minutes, not a hundred miles from Kensington- gardens — but that's 
a profound secret ; we would’ut name it for any consideration to anybody 
breathing but yourself courteous reader. For ourself, when we stand iu 
need of a little woodcraft just to remind us of what playing at hunting 
might have been ere merrie England was all garden-ground, and darner 
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and palfreys did the sylvan — the shadow foretokening dimly what the 
chase should be — for ourself, in such necessity, we set our faces towards 
the Sussex coast — a direction they carry you in at an average of about fifty 
miles an hour, but with the promise to improve these slows. Well, when 
We desire to do a passage of unpretending rural pastime, we betake us to a 
certain mountain establishment for hunting the hare in its primaeval cha- 
racter, known as “ the Brookside,” whose locality is hard by the town of 
Lewes, anil whose hunting grounds are portions of those noble downs 
which sweep the coast from Beechy-head to Brighton. There you have a 
country where there is nothing to prevent you from being alongside 
hounds from find to finish, if your nerves are good enough to carry you the 
pace down the hilts, and your horse’s lungs good enough to carry him ditto 
up them. There is a glorious district “ a gentlemanly diggins, and no 
mistake,” as a Backwood’s-man, whom bad luck transported to Ireland, 
once observed of the county of Meath, “ a clearing in which the President 
himself might be proud of being raised : without a tree within sight of 
the naked eye” 

But, to be sure, no man with pretension to a soul above buttons will 
admit that he can endure harriers. They constitute Ins instinctive abo- 
mination : he hates them as fat Jack did “ thin potations,” and Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan the hymeneal superstition. lie regards it as a con- 
descension when he patronises “ the Queen's stag following just 
escapes sporting illegitimacy, and no more. Fox-huntingjs his summum 
bonmn ; his force of fancy can no further go in search of the sublime than 
to an acre of gorse, which furnishes an afternoon fox, fated to die at the 
end of five-and-twenty minutes. Fox-hunting is his specific against 
“ snobbery,” that epidemic lately discovered to abound in Great Britain 
by one “ Punch,” a great moral Everyth! ng-arian. Fox-hunting is to the 
civilian what a commission in the Household Brigade is to a soldier — it 
is, in effect, the degree of Bachelor of Arts — rural and rdcharchd : it is 
the freemasonry of field sports. 

9 For these reasons, and in some instances no doubt for its own sake, 
it has long been an especial pastime with the dlite of our metropolitan 
amateurs of woodcraft. Like every other institution of social life, it had 
its parties. When Sampson Hanbury was a suburban Nimrod, the mighty 
hunters of the city elected him their Magnus Apollo ; and when Mr 
Del me Radcliffe was arbiter chgantiarum to the Hertfordshire, the 
aristocratic division of the capital affected him. Some of them, however, 
had recourse to Lord Petre, particularly while his lordship hunted the 
Thorndon-hall country. Surrey used to be the resort of the fast men of 
the City — in Mr Haigh’s time, for instance $ it is now, perhaps, a peg or 
so lower. Mr Cony^r’s was the other way : he was not fast himself— I 
imagine nor the cause of pace in others. Charles Newman was an 
undeniable artist : he would have done credit to any country in the world. 
Mr Harvey Combe made a sporting name for the Old Berkeley ; but 
they are now of the things that were. It once possessed a district of 
gigantic dimensions, commencing almost at what may now be called ** the 
Hone’s end,” and reaching to Cirencester ; something like eighty miles of 
length. Moreover, it was the ideal of a fox-hunting country, the cream 
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of grassland, good fencing and a glorious champaign, with here and there 
a brook for sifting the field snobs. The name of Oldaker, too, has given 
it a sort of classic prestige. But most localities that have ever been 
popular can boast these characters ; who names the Surrey of byegone 
days without thinking of the “ Jolliffe,” that colonel of eccentric taste 
in “ tiles” — who used to wear a hat which many a “ funny” fancier in these 
times would be proud of for a wager craft ? The Brighton railroad now 
passes over what was the site of his kennel. I wonder what Roffey says 
ou the matter, in his gossips in the Elysian Fields. . . . 

In dealing with our present theme, the Home Country, it will be 
convenient, however, only to speak of such portions of it as have sur- 
vived the decline and fall of metropolitan hunting, and confine ourselves 
to such remaining parts as are still negotiable for those whose taste or 
necessities compel them to take their woodcraft in the vicinity of London. 
These I shall treat of in the refaciamento style : relating the experience 
1 have had of them, whereby their gsneral characteristics may be gleaned, 
and adding so much of their existing positions as may be needful for pre- 
sent information and cind&nce. 

The Hertfordshire country is quite as accessible as any, from the 
capital, and has many claims to a fair spurting character. It is neither a 
second Quorn nor 'another Pytchley, but a sportsman will find it offer him 
materials for good working runs, if no flying bursts reward his visit. My 
chief knowledge of it was acquired towards the close of Mr Deline Had cliff e’s 
career as master, when I was the guest of that gentleman’s very liberal 
hospitality, and his debtor for much courtesy and kindness. In his day 
the kennels were at a plade called Kensworth-grcen, about a couple of 
miles on what used to be the Birmingham road side of Luton. They 
consisted of a range of buildings of little architectural pretension, but re- 
plete with convenience and comfort, having room for a couple of full 
packs of hounds, stabling for some twenty hunter# and hacks, and a very 
complete little huntsman’s box, with a sanctum for the master on occa- 
sion. That all was conducted there secundum artem, will be conclude# by 
those who are aware that Mr Delrn6 Radcliffe is the author of “ The 
Noble Science,” one of the most practical and clever works extant ou the 
modern chase. Beckford wrote a good manual for hunting as it was then, 
but it relates to a slower amusement than the fox-hunting of these, days. 
The nature of the country may be gathered in this allusion to it in “ The 
Noble Science “ To proceed to our consideration of the kind of hound 
fit for it, I need not say that good shoulders are indispensable to one fit 
for any ; but, beyond all other points in shape and make, I would especi- 
ally direct the attention of any one hunting Herts, to feet. Though per- 
haps few — very few, if any — of the provincial countries (and by provin- 
cial I mean all which are not principally devoted to grazing and pasture 
lands) can boast of greater variety than our country, considering that, in 
the hedge-greens of Goddesden and Flamsted — indeed, in the whole 
country to the west of Redboum — a fox seldom quits grass, and that 
further below, beyond the stiff clays of Braroingham and Sundon, we have 
the, fine grass vale of Toddington, equalling the best parts of the best 
leuilitries, and formerly characterised by Mr Meynel himself as the 
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4 Ely si an fields,’ still I have said that a great variety exists ; and as ill 
all g give-and-take’ with the good will come the had, so around Kimplon 
and a great part of the country between the Welvyn and Harpenden roads, 
and occasionally in other parts, fields are to be found bestrewed with flints 
as thick as 4 leaves in Vallambrosa,’ very nearly equalling those in Hamp- 
shire.” Now here is an accidental epitome of the sort of country the visi- 
tor to the Hertfordshire may calculate on — a picture that don’t improve 
with age. Every season the face of our island assumes new wrinkles, in 
a hunting sense as well as a social — railroads are seeming it like the small- 
pox. How they are off for “game” with the Hertfordshire just now, 
1 cannot speak from personal knowledge; they tell me, very well, lu 
Mr Radeliffe's time it was awfully expensive work : the keepers were 
paid the Lord knows how much for every fox that was found, which 
of course was nuts for the varmint, who were pretty sure of ail 

open earth or drain in some quiet nook or other The best 

fixtures of the Hertfordshire hounds are for the most part within easy 
distance of some station of the North-western Railway — the move’s 
the pity. 

More afield, but still in the county of Herts, are the Puckeridge 
hounds — a right good sporting establishment as now conducted, if a little 
below the high flavour of its neighbour. It is also under the average of 
the Hertfordshire country considerably, though it is fair riding, and quite 
good enough for your “ rough and ready” people ; and, Contrasted with 
a metropolitan district, of which we shall presently have to speak — Sur- 
rey, with its bottomless pits of filth for valleys, and the stone hatchets of 
its hills — it is Paradise to Purgatory. Gentlemen in difficulties for a 
day’s or week’s sport, to whom these presents are addressed, won't care 
a farthing to be told all about the economy of the Puckeridge — their 
breed, seed, and generation — neither where the money comes from that 
keeps them going, nor whither it departs when it is gone. At their head 
is ajthorough sportsman, whether in the field or in the kennel ; and those 
who don’t take me on my word will do well. Let them see Mr Parry 
in either capacity, and they will be the better for it all the rest of their 
fox-hunting life. There has been a considerable fluctuation among the 
masters of these hounds since the reign of the great Mr H anbury, who 
was at their haed for thirty years. He was succeeded by Lord Petre, a 
nobleman whose name stands on the most honourable roll of our annals 
of the chase. His lordship followed Mr Ilanbury in 1831, and con- 
tinued to hunt the Puckeridge country till 1835, when it fell into the 
hands of the quondam master of the Forfarshire. It is strictly one of 
the metropolitan hunting countries, and as such I introduce it here ; but 
it is scarce a locality into which J should counsel the mere pleasure- 
seeker to follow me. In a rural relation, it is worthy of all praise and 
support. Tli 3 farmers are almost all of a right sporting stamp, fond of 
the fun themselves, and giving all leave and licence to others to do as it 
seemeth fit to them. I never saw more reckless riding over the tender 
Ceres than with the Puckeridge, nor so little manifestation on the part 
of the (supposed) sufferers. But the fields are small, the fences by no 
means fancy leaps, and the galloping, as a rule, very distressing for horses 
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used to more flattering countries. You have, moreover, a pack, and a 
man at the head of it, intent on business ; and unless foil are with them 
at first, you had betcr turn your horse’s head homewards at once. I 
had a bad start indeed with the Puckeridge, having commenced with them 
in Mr Dalzell’s time, who for many seasons had a run of ill-luck. He 
hadn’t the knack of conciliating the natives, and so they bullied his foxes, 
and he went to loggerheads with them, 

u And quite athwart 
Went all decorum," 


My opinion of him in his new capacity in the south was thus expressed 
at the time : 

“ As a master of hounds Mr Dalzell unites two qualities so rarely 
found to exist in the same individual : he is a first-rate rider, endowed 
with the most invincible patience ; no octogenarian ever crawled over 
a greasy fallow after the jolly dogs with more untiring endurance than he 
sticks to the last expiring particle of scent that may bring him to his 
fox. Of all the slavery on earth, none equals that to which a gentleman- 
huntsman immolates himself — no man alive will do it (that is will perse- 
vere in it) unless fie be a thorough sportsman. When Mr Dalzell emi- 
grated five hundred miles into a foreign land, he did not leave his home 
ignorant of the difficulties he had to meet, or without confidence in the 
energies he possessed to combat and conquer them. Short as my expe- 
rience lias been, I can feel that his choice has not fallen in a land flowing 
with milk and honey. I am not to be understood as meaning any want 
of courtesy to the members of the Puckeridge Hunt: but there are 
asperities which it would be better for all parties were permitted to soften 
and decay. The oligarchy of his part of Herts is peculiar : it is in the 
renters of the soil. I cannot suppos e that it is desired to have this por- 
tion of the country purely a farmer’s hunt, I believe the few extensive 
farmers who hold the whole, or the greatest part cf it, have too much 
good sense to promote or countenance such a policy. To these, in con- 
clusion, I would more directly apply myself. I am a stranger it is true ; 
but how much more of the game does he see who looks on, than they 
who hold the cards ? Lend no car to the idle gossip that jealousy 
engenders, and common report magnifies and fosters. Give the gentle- 
man who has come among you a fair trial ; and, admitting no hearsay 
evidence, be yourselves his jury. The motive and object of his coming 
entitle him to your consideration and support ; I am much deceived if 
the result of it will not ensure him your esteem and friendship. Heaven 
knows, his is no sinecure who labours to please any community, however 
circumscribed may be its circle — Tot rami quot arbores. Look with 
compassion upon a fellow-creature who has to deal with the bile of half a 
county. Leave local bickerings and party feuds for petty sessions and 
vestry meetings ; but come to covert side in peace and good-will towards 
all men. I mean not to exempt one, aspiring to conduct a fox-hunting 
establishment, from the penalty which attaches to ambition of every des- 
cription: still in venturing to plead for a gallant and well deserving 
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sportsman, who for your amusement lias undertaken an arduous and 
expansive office, I leave his case in your hands, with this counsel — 

14 4 Blame where you must : be candid where you can — 

But be each critic a good-natured man,* ff 

Nobody will deny the claim of Surrey to metroplitan connexion, 
any more than that the Surrey side is not the most aristocratic “ side” 
of the capital. Nimrod visited it, or rather the Surrey hounds, in 1823, 
when they had been a long while under the direction of Mr Haigh, a gen- 
tleman who was at their head on my first essay with them in 1835. As 
I have already said, like “the human face divine,” time don’t improve 
the face of a country so far as relates to hunting 1 . Now my friend 
Apperley found riding over it, in his time, anything but being upon velvet, 
as his opinion thus recorded goes to show. “ Except Sussex, I never 
saw, heard of, or was in, a rougher country than Surrey ; not a ride is 
hut through the coverts, and the lanes surrounding them are belly deep 
in many places. Notwithstanding this, runs are sometimes had in these 
parts.” * With this opinion I cordially accord : Surrey is a miraculous 
place for mud ; hut 1 never had an idea of what sort of thing a ride in a 
scavenger’s cart was, till 1 had a taste of West Sussex. Nimrod calls it 
an “ ungentleman-like country he need not have befcn quite so nice in 
his vocabulary. 

About the period of my first visit to Mr Haigh and flie Surrey, the 
establishment, by the indignation of Diana, hail been se lected as the piece 
de resistance of all the caricaturists in the sporting world : to say no- 
thing of its being the bull’s-eye for all the invective ever launched against 
any countrivance in woodcraft. Thither then, as I went, I couldn’t help 
thinking of the blessing said to be in store for those that expect nothing’. 

I think the place of meeting was Godstone Green, a pretty rural spot ; 
hut the tnise en scene of the tableau did not please me. The huntsman, 
Tom Hill, was not a graceful figure; and the first whip was a “ wopper,” 
and *no mistake. These big fellows rode (of course) big horses in racing 
snaffles, with reins not thicker than pack-thread, which had the oddest 
effect possible. Mr Haigh, the master, was at the time in his seventy- 
ninth year, riding only eight stone — and somehow the whole thing was as 
it were reversed ; to he in keeping, the master ought to have changed 
places with the man. But the 44 character” of the affair did not end 
there : in my notes of that morning’s details I find it thus written : — 

“ Mr Haigh rode am extraordinary, powerful, strapping, bay horse, 
fit to carry him bad he been four times as weighty as lie was — and here 
all the murder about the snaffles was out — this great animal having only 
an ctherial bit between his jaws. That veteran sportsman it seems has 
two hobbies — and where is the man who has less ? — a great leaning to- 
wards visionary snaffles, and the most unmitigated abhorrence of tobacco. 
King James himself had not a more rooted antipathy to the 6 infernal man- 
dungus.’ He expresses his conviction that the puff of a cigar is fatal to 
scent, and he takes no roundabout method of delivering that opinion to 
any of the unitiated that he finds at a cover side with a weed in his face. 
During the day a man got into trouble at a fence, when the old gentleman 
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rubbed lus hands with great glee, and seemed transported with satisfaction. 
I inquired the reason of my next neighbour, at the moment ; who replied, 
* Oh ! lie caught that man smoking with the hounds last year> and he’ll 
never forgive iiim to the hour of his death !’ ” 

My reminiscences of the Old Surrey continue in this wise — £ I was 
surprised at the gloss these hounds contrived to carry, considering the 
mud-berths they live half the winter in ; and their hill country is out 
of the frying-pan into the fire, for such a school of spontaneous ana- 
tomy, I defy the whole earth to produce. Mr Haigh told me he had 
just lost a valuable mare from a wound of a flint in the pastern, which 
made it necessary to destroy her on the spot. I don’t set this down 
as a matter of record for its singularity, my wonder being how the 
devil horses ridden over these downs have a leg at all left at Christmas. 
. . A leash of foxes had been viewed away from Chicken Wood ; for 
Valentine’s-day being just passed, the genial influences had drawn them 
towards their leafy cover. One had been seen to cross the bills for a 
coppice behind the mill ; on the drag of this Giovani we hit, but it was 
as cold as a dead man’s nose, so we once more launched into a woody 
island circled by a sea of clauber, passing muster for a cover. My 
lower habiliments had by this time surrendered all claims to distinc- 
tion ; and if I h«.d been offered all Lombard-street for it, I could hot 
have pointed out where my breeches ended and my hoots began. Ail 
at once a doz^n rnen from as many different quarters sang out 4 tally- 
ho,’ to the accompaniment of a storm of hail and rain, which, while 
it helped to soften the crust of the dirt-pie, turned all the blood in the 
body into ice. It looked, however, like business ; so thrusting my 
gloves into my pocket, I spat upon my hands and girt up my loins 
like a gentleman. Presently pug bolted, and for a couple of hours or so 
we ran him up .and down one lane, over head and ears and everything in 
filth — it must have been the same, for two such passages for man and 
beast never existed in hell or Connaught. We finished after dark, without 
a kill ; but I can aver, of my own knowledge, that had it lasted a Very 
little longer, there would have been a death to record.” 

Kent was never classed among the metropolitan counties ; and Es- 
sex, although liberally supplied with hounds, is no longer in the category. 
The glories of the home country — at best never particularly brilliant — are 
fast on the wane, just at the time we had learnt to be indifferent about it. 
Mr Grantlcy .Berkeley used to run into his venison in Russell-square : 
now the fashion is to wait till after it’s cooked, for such achievements in 
that part of the world. The royal hounds made a point of fishing their 
runs ower the Harrow country at the top of Portland-placc — as late as 
the season before last. . . . It was time we changed the triumphal whoo- 
whoop procal o procal from the echoes of the New Hoad, and the ears of 
those who promenade Regent-street. All things are good or bad accord- 
ing to circumstances. The wife of parson Adams, the best model of a 
Christian divine yet attempted by the pen, used to tell her husband it was 
wicked to talk of religion out of church. To use a common expression, 
London has now gone out of town : it is not meet it should encounter 
a pack of hounds on its journey. Anon there w ill be a close of the me- 
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fcropoKtan hunting session — for ever and for aye. This can he a cause 
neither of regret or inconvenience, since the steam-roads have brought the 
Quorn, the Belvoir, and the Pytchley to our stable-doors. In return, how- 
ever, for these good things, let me remember gratitude — let them be 
considerate and forbearing in their treatment of those blessings of the vir- 
gin goddess : let it never be said profanely of those who avail themselves 
of the green fields of Northampton, and the noble sport of the squire of 
Sulby— 

“ The pleasure they delight in physics Payne.” 

Tub IIolidav Hunts. 

** And now in tins new field, with someT applause, 

lie cleared hedge, ditch, and double post-and-rail, 

And never * craned,’ and made but few fau.v pas, 

And only fretted when the scent ’gan fail, 
lie broke, 'tis true, some statutes of the laws 
Of hunting — for the sagest youth is frail ; 

Rode o’er the hounds, it may be, now and then, 

And once o’er several country gentlemen.” 

Byron. 

The once popular saturnalia, to which the term “^Holiday Hunts’ 
would most properly apply, are all now, ulbut, of the tilings that were. 
Epping, with its sporting eccentricities, is well nigh forgotten ; and 
Easter Monday, with the lloyal Hounds, is on its last legs. It is un- 
welcome parting with relics of the olden time ; albeit, they may not he 
quite so gentle and aristocratic as to harmonize with the fastidiousness 
of modern taste. Nobody, to he sure, regrets the decline aud fall of 
badger-baiting, bull-running, and suchlike pastimeal contrivances of the 
lujfty spirits of old : and when the gladiatorial foot-ball tournament shall 
give up the ghost on the fairest of the banks of fair Thames, small 
doubt but the burghers of Kingston will he well content. But while 
these disappear, successors arise, and the steeplc-clmse fills up 
more than otic of the gaps that have been made in the popular 
sports. A stirring passage in modern chivalry is that Milesian-born 
pastime, and destined to a cosmopolite career — for already it is natura- 
lized in almost every nook and corner where a disciple of Diana is found. 
It has taken root and flourished beneath the fortifications of Paris : in 
what soil, therefore, need it despair of bringing forth good fruit? Jules 
Janin, in that most pleasant of gossiping volumes, wherein he writes, as 
a citizen of America, a diary of life in the French metropolis, has a sketch 
of one of these Olympic games so redolent of the dean x mondes , whereof 
the Seine is the Styx : so characteristic of the ashes of the ancien regime , 
and the crude spring crop of young France, that I cannot deny it a place 
in this my Hand Book. The transatlantic visitor, on his return from 
Ohantilly races, receives a note to the following intent, and with the 
following results ; time and place, or both, in exquisite keeping. . , 
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“ Do you know what invitation this letter contained — for me, who 
had but just returned from Chantilly races ? I was asked to be present — 
immediately, to start at eleven o’clock, and arrive three hours later — at 
the steeple-chase of the Croix de Bern//. The letter was written in a 
very pressing and thoroughly French style. I was praised if I went ; I 
was ridiculed if I did not go ; I was promised the society of the beautiful 
ladies whom I left last night in the midst of the waltz and the ball. Shall 
I suffer America, in my person, to he conquered by these fragile and 
lovely creatures, who are as flexible and yet as hard as steel? How can 
I refuse ? Thus there is no rest, no delay : I must start again. We will 
go then ; and now behold us immediately on the road : you would have 
thought, had you seen us galloping by, that we were about to save 
monarchy. . . . We were simply going after having seen horses 

dispute the prize at Chantilly races, to witness a struggle between men — - 
a struggle partly depending upon chance and partly upon dexterity. And 
the more speed was necessary, because this is a fancy recently imported 
into Paris ; and the French are as proud of having acquired this new 
emotion as if they had won a battle. You would have said that all Paris 
had made an appointment upon the high road, where generally almost the 
only passengers are couriers, ambassadors, the mails, and the large herds of 
oxen which repair weekly to the market at Sceaux. But now the road 
had a most unusual appearance. The finest and most celebrated horses 
the city can produce, the most elegant equestrians, and the youngest and 
loveliest Parisian girls who ever turned their attention to English steeds, 
the old amateurs who can no longer ride, the very young men, who have 
not yet begun to ride, the noble duchesses of the Chaussde d'Antin , and 
the merry marchionesses of the rue du ffelder , the English, who are the 
leaders of France in this kind of pleasures, the Jockey Club, which gives 
the signal for these fGtes, the old, elegant, broken-winded horses from the 
riding houses, jogging along amidst the fine coursers of the Faubourg St. 
Honore — all were at this rendezvous so full of interest and excitement : 
without reckoning the splendid caleshes, the mysterious coupes, the ifn- 
prudent tilburies, the stately beriins, the large chars-a-banc , the gentle- 
men ushers, the grooms, the couriers, the postilions with their long reins, 
the four horses galloping at their greatest speed, the heavy diligences and 
the heavy carts, and the harmless cuckoos and the astonished hackney- 
coaches, which stopped at the sides of the road to see everything, and the 
beautiful ladies, whom we have not counted, half satin, half velvet, half 
winter, half spring, and all the noise, and the motion, and the clamour* 
Forward, then, since we must; and let us march as quickly as pos- 
sible. . . (The reader will observe how literal the translation is 

whence our version is derived.) 

“ Thus we arrive breathless upon the spot, between two ditches, 
between two flowing streams, between two meadows, which are still wet 
on the course of the Boenff CourowiJ, near the Croix de Bemy. Each 
one takes the best position he can find, upon the road, at the side of the 
stream in the meadow, or in the garden of the pretty little house on the 
right — a fruitful garden on such a day, for it brings to its master as much 
as an estate of two hundred acres in Normandy. You would not know 
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hove to believe the drama which passes at this hour on the high road. The 
general excitement is intense ; the betting is at its height — those ha- 
zardous bets eight to one / . . . . (Thus in the original : your 
Parisian has about as much notion of betting scientifically, or upon a 
system, as your cockney of compassing his victuals with chopsticks!)' 
. . . . All the horses w hich are entered are made the subject of con- 

versation : their ages, their names, their exploits, their defects, their 
paces, their genealogy — all is told just as they w ? ould discuss a new comer 
into the diplomatic arena. In this agitated crow d more than one lady’s 
heart secretly palpitates, so heavy is the stake now — a stake in which the 
heart takes so deep an interest. The moment is well chosen for this 
headlong race ; the sun is brilliant and yet moderate, the air is clear and 
transparent ; you will certainly be able to see the cavaliers from a dis- 
tance. This is the reason why so many await their arrival — why the 
anxiety is so general. 

“ After an hour of this delightful expectation, do you not at last see 
in the distance, through the w r eeping willows, through the white branches 
of the poplars in the meadow — do you not see coming a light rod or blue 
mist ? 

“ Yes ! here they are ; it is they ; it is the racers of the day ; all 
gentlemen riders ! they have already, in five minute*?, shot over a league 

and a half of slippery and difficult ground (This is Jules 

Janin’s notion of pace across country — and no doubt a fqyourable sample 
of the average knowledge of his countrymen in such matters). . Twice 
they have crossed the gracefully-winding Bifcvre ; they have leaped, with- 
out hesitation, more than twenty barriers ; they run. Will you ap- 
plaud ? . . . . 

“ But their task is not yet finished : after all the barriers they 
have leaped, a far more difficult one remains. Did I say a barrier? it is a 
terrible ditch ! This ditch is at the end of the raee, upon the Bceuff 
Couronn^ road, and full of water ; the ascent to it is perpendicular ; then, 
when you have reached the top of the acclivity, you must leap downwards 
across a formidable ravine, so much the more dangerous because it is 
impossible for the horses to discover it. Thus all the interest is cen- 
tred in the last trial ; upon that is fixed every look, every mind. There 
is the peril, there is the glory, there is the triumph. Would you not say 
that these eager minds, these curious looks, of alarm that all 
seem to feci, are indications of some great catastrophe which is about to 
happen ? What an enthusiastic people, w ho throw into the most trifling 
objects all the energy, all the instincts, all the dramatic vivacity of 
passion !” 

If the pseudo- American had said melo-dramatic, he would have been 
nearer the mark : some people may think burlesque w’ould be still more 
apt — but your critic should lean to the side of charity. Thus on either 
shore of the Straits of Dover a new pastime has sprung into popularity, 
in the place of those that have yielded to a natural decay. There is 
certainly not so much fun in a stceple-chase as there used to be in an 
Epping Hunt — for example — but fun of the order that went to make up 
a festival of that sort has gone out of fashion. No one cares for clown or 
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pantaloon now-a-days, knock they one another about never so earnestly. 
The taste for practical buffoonery is pone by ; and though human nature 
is just as prone to make a fool of itself as ever, it no longer plays the 
part in motley. Thus the holiday hunts of our sires have been succeeded 
fl&y festive passages of the chase, more dull — and gentlemanlike. When 
one alludes to such things at all, it is of course in reference to those fol- 
lowers of Diana who “ take their pleasure” in sporting. Presently we 
shall come to consider those backbone hunters to whom woodcraft is the 
sole purpose and pursuit of life. Your amateur of the lield does not 
affect Melton and six days a-week. He has no notion of making a toil of 
a pleasure — lut argues that there is pretty exercise in a polka — as well 
as in twenty minutes with the Pytchley. Still all is full of the idiosyn- 
crasy of his country. You see him at coverside, or on good terms with 
liouuds — as calm and composed as if in the discharge of some grave duty, 
and limping through the deux temps waltz as solemnly as if it was the 
dance of death. His dress on either occasion, too, is as quiet as 
the soberest of snips can contrive out of the mildest of materials : 
it's long before you would find him compounded like a Parisian for a 

steeple-chase “There is,” says Jules Janin, “ a 

costume adapted expressly for this race, in which elegance and simplicity 
are happily combined. Long boots, buckskin indispensables, a red silk 
shirt , a rich front , elegant cuffs , and a little velvet cap on the head.” 
You perceive what a Frenchman’s idea of the simple in dress is. 

However, we are getting off the line of this our chapter, wherein it 
is our design to give notices of certain head-quarters for the holiday 
hunter : pleasant places whereat to set up his staff, what time the spirit 
shall move him, to cultivate rural sports, in conjunction with creature 
comforts — and his case as the especial principle in both. And seeing 
that wc are in the practical mood, shall we hesitate about mingling the 
utile dulci in more than relates to mere locality ? We are not writing 
— in this division of our book—- for the professed sportsman, but, as 
hereinbefore stated, for the amateur of w oodcraft, Now r , ere he set-out 
on his pleasure-pilgrimage, it will become him to be appointed after the 

fashion of “a very perfect gentle knight.” We must 

assume he has a tailor — whom, for cogent reasons, lie does not desire 
to despoil of his custom. Now no sneer is here intended. “ Tailor” 
is synonymous with “ tick ;” we know it, and it cannot be otherwise. 
It is not the fault of a flinty-fisted public — but the wages of the original 
sin of the “sufferer” himself. Does anybody imagine it is in the 
power of any ready-money tailor on the face of the earth to compass a 
garment that should not be a scandal to a scare-crow ? Behold the firms 
of Moses, of Solomons, of Levi — do they not distribute* gratis, a 
thousand volumes an hour, for five days and a half in the week, to inform 
the public that, for present cash, they construct clothes of figure and 
fashion ? And what sort of a case, we ask, must that be which can in- 
duce the children of Israel to give away books by the library ? Do you 
meet a Guy in the Park, at the Opera — any where that people most do 
congregate — be sure he paid the wretch that perpetrated his haber- 
dashery. No, no ; order as fast as you like, but liquidate with the ut. 
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most caution if you would have a coat fit to case a Christian gentleman. 
At the end of seven years it may be safe to advance a few pounds — say one 
per cent . ; but in doing so, state sternly that you repudiate all idea of 
a second instalment. You will be safe generally as regards toilette, if 
your rule be to deal with people who arc not in the habit of beinjj| 
paid 

Well, it is assumed that the pilgrim does not lack personal appoint* 
merits ; he may also be mounted, and in that event he can skip the next 
paragraph ; but should it not be his fate to be supplied with a horse or 
horses to carry him, that is a default will “ crave weary walking.” 
Where shall lie turn him in his need ? Who shall in such straight serve 
him in the capacity of guide, philosopher, and friend ? Several writers, 
both in jest and earnest, have furnished mankind with hints as to how to 
buy a horse — an affair, soit dit , that mostly turns out to be anything but 
a joke ; yet very few have set forth practical advice — familiar data — upon 
the principles which should regulate the selection of the animal. Good 
horses have existed — no doubt — in all colours, sizes, shapes, and mis- 
shapes ; but the probability of excellence is unquestionably ou the side of 
symmetry — and formation adapted to the end for which any agent in 
nature or art is intended. The sense of gratification derived from the 
contemplation of a beautiful object was not bestowed •upon us without a 
purpose. Give ear, then, O pilgrim ! — or rather give eye — to scan this 
our beau ideal of a courser, such as a cavalier should bestride for his 
pleasure ; and when the dealer solicits your notice to hfs wares, be the 
following the touchstone to your judgment : it is a familiar anatomy of 
the horse that years ugo wc constructed, and that none since have gain* 
sayed : — 

The head should be considered with reference to the neck by which 
it is supported. A high crest carries off much of the inconvenience ns 
well as the unsymmetrical effect of size ; still, any disproportionate weight 
at the end of the horse’s neck must interfere with that buoyancy of carri- 
ag^forward, which is inseparable from safety, more especially if he be in- 
tended for the saddle. Look well to the junction of the neck with the 
shoulders. The union should take place almost on a line with the withers 
at the .top, the lower portion entering the chest above the point of the 
shoulder. His windpipe should be roomy, and detached, as it were, from 
the under flesh of the neck. Although the shoulders have no influence 
upon the progressive action of the horse, it must be borne in mind that 
they supply motion to the fore part of the body, and that upon their con- 
formation, it depends whether his carriage be light and elastic, or heavy and 
constrained. The principal wear and tear of the animal is thrown upon his 
fore-quarters ; and to provide an elasticity by which the shock of exertion 
might be broken, nature has joined the shoulder with the body by means 
muscles alone. How great the influence of their position upon his action 
must be, is of very simple demonstration. Suppose two horses, one with 
a straight the other with an oblique shoulder — that is to say, with the 
hlade-bone slanting well back. Now, the ceutre of motion by the scapula 
is in the middle ; consequently, in the same degree that it is perpendicu- 
lar or tblique, will be decreased or increased the effect produced by the 
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muscles which put it in motion. The muscles of each admit of exten* 
sion to a certain limit ; hence it follows that the perpendicular shoulder 
requiring' to be extended to a less or greater degree before it ac- 
quires the natural position of the oblique shoulder, must precisely in the 
tamie raito become divested of its property of projection. The scapulse, in 
their movements, describe as much of a circle as their muscles permit. 
The perpendicular and oblique differ, say ten degrees, in their natural 
position ; they will vary the same when in action, the latter having by so 
much the advantage over the former in the faculties of elevation and pro* 
jection. It is not so ca«y to lay down a rule as to another characteristic 
of the shoulder — whether it should be lean or fleshy. We do not mean to 
say that great beefy withers are matters of questionable import (though 
Eclipse, one of the best horses England ever produced, had them almost 
to a deformity) ; the substance of the shoulder should be considered in 
reference to the general nnatomy. If overloaded, it will want liberty; if 
too lean, it w ill fail to furnish muscle adequate to the purposes required 
of it. Avoid the either of these ; and for the rest, if it appear in harmo- 
ny w ith the frame, it will probably possess every requisite quality. Place 
yourself before the horse you are examining, and look well at his chest. 
Regard w r ith suspicion one that is narrow’ and confined. It is the reposi- 
tory of much of the machinery that regulates the lower portion of the 
shoulder. Returning to a side-view, see whether his fore legs are per- 
pendicular from_ shoulder to foot, or whether they incline under him ; if the 
latter, be sure' his action is faulty. Cause him next to be put in motion 
in a walk, and observe how he sets his feet to the ground ; the uniformity 
w ith which they find the centre of gravity is one of the surest tests of his 
safety as a roadster. The position of the elbow, wdien he stands still, will 
enable you to judge upon this point. If it turn out or in, the result will 
be to prejudice the foot in finding the centre of gravity, produce a " dish- 
ing” of the legs, and consequent unsafety of action. Let his pasterns be 
moderately lengthy and oblique. When upright, they are necessarily de- 
ficient in elasticity, their most important quality, and prone to prodbee 
contracted feet, as, by throwing the weight forward on the toe, they de- 
prive the heel of that which causes it to expand. In all cases, it 
is essential to safety that a horse bring bis feet flat to the ground. Lift 
bis legs, and if you find the shoes unevenly w orn, you may be certain that 
bis action is neither firm nor secure. In passing your hand below the 
knee, feel that the tendons stand out boldly, clear of the bone. That 
portion of the leg should present to the eye a flat surface; to be perfect, 
it should alone exhibit bone and tendon ; any rotundity proclaims disease. 
A broad and flat knee is favourable to the freedom of that joint. Do not 
allow a horse that you arc examining to be placed, ns the common prac- 
tice is, upon a surface slopping from the fore to the hind quarters. Let 
him stand perfectly horizontal, and observe whether his shape accommo- 
date itself to the straight fine. Many horses, whose hind quarters have 
been out of proportion to the fore, had been remarkable for their speed ; 
but for ordinary purposes we should not recommend such a conformation. 
Let the stifle and elbow be upon a line, and you will have that conformi- 
ty of motion which, giving to every portion of the animal uufcbinery 
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equality of labour, alone secures the harmony and perfection of the whole, 
A good middle piece is a point essential to excellence. The chest, which 
contains the heart and lungs, should be deep and roomy, allowing- a free 
to those important organs. Well-arched ribs are great auxiliaries. Jt 
flat-sided horse, from a greater pressure of the atmosphere, has a less 
facility of breathing, and consequently becomes so much the less suited to 
fast work, where wind is, in a great measure, strength, or at all events, 
the quality without which muscular force is useless. We w r ould recom- 
mend a horse short in his carcass. An absurd opinion prevails, that such 
ns are close ribbed-up, as the professional term is, are consequently slow. 
What has the trunk to do with motion ? A short hack is oftentimes ac- 
companied by width of loin, and these are the points which enabled him 
to carry weight and endure prolonged exertion. Still we do not say you 
are to eschew a lengthy horse ; where his length is produced by width of 
shoulder and quarter, it is so much added to power ; where it proceeds 
from space between the ribs and hip-bone, it is so rnnch taken from it. 
A hack gracefully falling in a slight degree from the withers, then straight 
to the loins, and so falling gradually to the tail, will be long enough for 
every purpose, if it afford room for the saddle. 

We now come to a consideration of the Uiiwl quarters, which are the 
great moving principle of the whole machine. How Well nature has suit- 
ed them for their office, we see in the angular form of the thigh hones, 
and the powerful muscles with which they are furnished. Like many 
other fallacies, the improved state of science has banished that which once 
regarded the source of motion as existing in the fore-quarters. The hind- 
quarters, being destined to propel the animal forward, are powerfully con- 
nected with the frame by joints of extraordinary strength; while the fore 
quarters, having only to sustain the equilibrium, are attached to it by 
muscles merely. The most essential features in the hind-quarters of a 
horse are his gaskins, giving, as they do, character to the whole of his ex- 
ertions. Viewed inside, they should curve from the strifle down to the 
lufek ; while, outside, a great prominence of muscle should he developed. 
Length of thigh and angularity of hock are points that indicate speed and 
activity in the ratio in which they prevail. Upon this principle the hind 
legs of the hare are constructed ; an animal, prohnhlv, of unequalled 
speed, if w*e estimate the velocity she is capable of exerting by llie space 
she is fitted to cover at a stride. 

There, if bent upon being carried in luxury, so far as human fore- 
sight may ensure you what you seek, go — put a nag after that model into 
your Rtable — we wish you may get it 

It may he objected against this our Hand Book that it is somewhat 
more discursive than its title translated to the letter, would imply — but 
who should find fault with a Hand of any sort for being loo liberal? Our 
purpose is that it should stand in the relation of “ guide, philosopher, and 
friend,” to those amateurs of woodcraft who may have need of either or of 
all. Thus premising, and pleading in extenuation that which has hereto- 
fore been urged by one to whom we are not worthy to enact hoots — If 
I have a fault it is digression,” let us to the immediate subject of our 
paper. 
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According - to a recent census, as the population authorities have it, there 
are upwards of a hundred packs of fox-hounds in England, to say nothing 
of Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. Little more than a tithe of these are pri- 
r ’Vate property — or supported exclusively by those nobles and gentles who 
• have the honour to lead them to the field, or to rank as their masters — else- 
where. In the conventional classification of our hunting localities, the 
custom has been to divide them into“ the crack countries,” “the metro- 
politan districts,” “ the provincial districts,” “ the little-go countries,” 
“ the rural,” and so forth. As regards the two first, we may leave things 
as they are ; but it will be more convenient to understand by the provin- 
cial countries — those which do not come within the category of these two, 
and are hunted by subscription — a fact which gives them their local cha- 
racter quite as much as position their local habitation, and their name. 
Your holyday hunt is common to both species. My Lord Fitzhardinge 
makes sport gratis for the bilious and interesting, who affect Cheltenham — 
and the chase : the Duke of Beaufort does the same for the gentlemen who 
repair to the springs of King Bladud, in calico shirts and damaged consti- 
tutions ; while the bloods that select Leamington, or Brighton, have their 
wants catered for upon a principle that leaves them more at liberty to 
evince their spirit and their independence. Chacun a son gout — and 
that each may turiV this pleasant privileg to the best account, I propose 
placing before him such sketches of the holyday haunts in the first in- 
stance, as will enable him to make his selection, should his taste incline 
him to mingle Venus, (that is, the sea-side) and Terpsichore with his 
worship of Diana. 

And a-proposoi Cytherea — hail fair Brighton ! nor deem that aught 
ungracious is meant in that greeting. I hid thee all hail ! at thy high 
place beside thy native element, as “ alma mater genetrix,” and “ vena- 
trix” also. I have heard thee disparagingly spoken of because thou wert 
“ London out of town will any body favour me with a better idea of 
paradise than those four words convey ? It’s very well to be romantic, and 
picturesque, and all that Rort of thing, in its way ; but is there a Aian 
entitled to be at large, that would turn up his nose at a dish of white 
bait, in the valley of Chamouni, or one of Grange’s ices if he met it at the 
Pyramids ? 

Fsha ! come and lunch at Mutton’s 

Here we are, snug at the Albion, or eke at the Bedford : in either case 
you will be under no mistake if your object be to take your ease at your 
inn. It is the Brighton season any time between All Souls’ and Lady-day. 
You have made it your head quarters, in capacity of a holyday hunt: you 
purpose not to make a toil of a pleasure ; but combining the promenade 
of the cliffs, with the social re-unions of the salons^ to give a zest to all by 
that peerless prescription which is compounded for those who “ hunt in 
fields,” rather than such as “ fee the doctor.” By our Lady of the Ephe- 
sians ! there is no quarrel with your choice. You need not take a hack 
with yob, as far as relates to going to cover, which you shall see present- 
ly can best be performed by steam, when the fixtures lie far a-field*; but 
an animal of the kind will be found a real blessing in the flirting parties to 
the Dyke — so take a hack with you. A couple of huuters will be quite 
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stud enough. Prince Albert always contrives that a run shall terminate 
so as to allow the sportsman to be at home time enough for luncheon : I 
presume after this we shall hear no more about “ second horses, ” unless 
from those who desire to figure in Punch’s chapter “ on Hunting Snobs.** 
For my part, when at Brighton, my bias leans strongly towards the 
harriers — which I whisper as a secret in the reader’s ear. I can find, indeed, 
no plausible objection to that style of chase, except that it does not entitle 
a man to breakfast in a scarlet coat. It is not my business here, and I 
have resolved to keep to my line — it is not my office, I say, in these pre- 
sents, to speak of Sussex as a fox-hunting country ; though I could, were 
it necessary, having taken my degree up to tlje ears in the mud bath of its 
eastern and western divisions. I am now only lucubrating as to the best 
fashion of putting in a little sport, by those who occupy their leisure in 
cultivating Diana here-abouts. If they must compass reynard, there are 
the Findon and Colonel Wyndham’s foxhounds, always within easy reach 
of the Chichester rail. This is in the west, and (as regards the former 
especially) their lot lies in a district by no means resembling what our 
notion is of Tempe. The colonel’s country is better, though farther off ; 
and occasionally his foxes — when they don’t go quite to the tops of the 
hills — show very gallant runs. To he sure, East Sussex used to be an 
awful place for dirt : not the sort of thing that an ordinary splashing re- 
sults from, which your valet obliterates the next morning, but a concrete 
in which you are cemented like a model for a plaster of # Paris caste. 1 
can call to mind the figure I have cut after a day with Mr Craven, at 
Ditchling, or that neighbourhood — returning across the Steyne like nothing 
in nature or art — except the equestrian statue in Don Giovanni. Ne- 
vertheless, perhaps — indeed most probably — a considerable portion of your 
object lies in prepetrating a pink. In that case select Colonel Wyndham’s 
meets — worse luck for you that his gallant brother, the general, no longer 
is seen doing the trick as he was wont in those parts. I don't know what 
there was about him, or his turn-out, that made you forget the region of 
imfd in which their lot was cast ; but they had the knack of cheating you 
out of that palpable fact in a very remarkable way. 

I remember being on a visit at Sladeland ; and at breakfast the general 
said — “ Now, — , I am going to put you on the the best horse in my sta- 
ble : let’s see how you can go.” It was the breaking up of a frost and the 
thawing off of a snow — and what with one thing and another (in Sussex 
it don’t take much to bring about such a consequence) the riding was 
terrifically heavy. We found a fox well, and got away with him on good 
terms, the bitch pack giving him no time pick and choose his points. 
Some of the lowlands were little inland seas — these pug did not investi- 
gate ; but the valleys he did face were the sublime of slush. On our way to 
the cover, that is to say, after dismounting from the four-in-hand and 
mounting our hunters, the gallant master observed, carelessly, “You’ll 
find your horse pull you, hut not disagreeably: he’s very free at his 
fences.” Well, we found as aforesaid, and went pretty fast as aforesaid 
also, and during the cream of the hurst 1 had about the best of it — sharing 
the lead with an imp, hight Bill Cox, one of the whips, who stuck to me 
like the Old Man of the Mountain to Sinbad the Sailor. I can’t remem- 
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her the country we ran through — literally — but long after things had be- 
come very select, a turn let in a few of the held, including the General. 
The pace was still very earnest, and the master in glorious spirits was 
"toiling away on Red Rover like a trump. “ Uncommon » fast thing,” I 
cried to him, wiping my forehead with the sleeve of my coat, for there 
was no time for maimers, or pocket-handkerchiefs — “ By Jove, it’s im- 
mortal — never was better carried. Booked for blood, the General : 
they must have him, and they ought. What a stride this nag has — 1 
don’t find him at all too free at his fences” — and so saying I sent him as 
hard as he could split at a stiff-splashed hedge with a handsome ditch on 
the landing side, and by way of comment stuck the needles into his ribs 
with a hearty emphasis. The animal cleared it bravely, but gave a piteous 
grunt as he came upon his legs. u Oh, you don’t complain about his 
pulling said the general : “ how extraordinary ! I never saw his flanks 
out of the mud that you hadn't the spurs in them : I never saw you put 
him at a jump that you were not holding on by your heels : how singular 
that you don’t find him pull you.” . . . . It's one thing to row in 

a barge, another to scull in a funny: the former is hunting in Sussex — the 
latter hunting anywhere else. 

But if indifferent as to the operations of deep ground upon your horse 
or yourself, or to the sport being of the crack order, then this is a place 
whereat you may meet much to interest you. The downs, certainly to 
Newhaven, probably to Bcachy Head, if it concerns you, are the beau 
ideal of an arrangement for taking the air — and the hare. After the Has- 
tings line has done its worst, they are a noble sweep of upland — those 
velvet South Downs, where nothing exceeds the peerlessness of the prospect, 
hut the magnificence of the mutton. With the. native hounds three times 
a week you may pursue puss, for the small charge of two and six-pence 
a-head, cap money ; while the Brooksidc harriers afford two other days of 
such sport as would show a flattering substitute for foxhunting in many a 
district I could name, only it might seem invidious. The very act of going 
to visit them is like a pilgrimage to the shrine of Hygeia. Be it where 
it may — the Devil’s Dyke, Pate ham or the Racc-course, Newmarket hill 
or Telescomhe Tye, every step you take is fanned by a “ sweet little 
cherub that sits up aloft,” with cheeks like roses and breath like violet*. 
Depend upon it, if there be health to be found in the world “it is here, 
it is here'’ — that is to say at one of those fixtures of the Brighton or 
Brookside harriers. Remember, our theme is Holiday Hunting — a sub- 
ject in which it is meet to mingle the wholesome with the gleesome ; and 
if ever there was bile so atrabilarious, or fiend so super-cccrulean, that the 
breeze of the cliffs or the sunlight of the eyes which illumine them could 
not dispel — then, indeed, past all human hope was that case. I have 
sought to show these good things may be partaken of. Are you disposed 
to try ? It’s not too late. Don't they kill a March hare now and then iu 
Sussex ? At all events, you’re sure of the foxes 

Brighton is so metropolitan in its arrangements that a vade mecum 
of them would be a voluminous list. There “ accommodation for man 
and horse,” stares you in the face at every turn. . There are scores of 
palaces under the title of hotels — where Sardanapalus would have found 
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everything to Mb hearth content. If the reader be not quite so fastidious 
(or well furnished in exchequer) as the monarch of Nineveh, the hoarding- 
houses are— many of them— quite suitable for the temporary abode# of 
gentlemen— end livery stables are legion ; they are scattered alt over the 
town ; but I should advise the selection of one a little distant from the 
cliff. Sea-air is not the most favourable in the world for a horse’s looks, 
whatever it may do for his rider’s. But while thcae stables afford fair forage 
for the nags committed to their care, let no one dream of finding horses 
within them for use— though there are enough, and more too, for hire. I 
think it was Foote who said he never could imagine what the English beg- 
gars did with their cast-off clothes, till he saw their Irish brethren, Vya* 
want to know what becomes of the cavalry which is unsaleable iu Smith- 
field, yop must visit the stud of a Brighton riding-master. Talk about 
« screws,” quotha ! Archimedes never conceived anything fa curvature 
tike the palfreys limbs on which troops of young ladies are daily twisted 
between Bruuswick-terrace and Kerap-town. Life is full as a bumper of 
anomalies ; yet one is scarce prepared for the fact — and fact it is — that ee 
soon as a horse becomes positively dangerous — too bad for anything in a 
private stable — he is purchased by some professor of equitation, who 
straightway perches upon his back a youth or maiden with as little idea of 
riding as of alchymy. You wonder not “ how the devil they got there,” 
but how they contrive to remain where they are. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more forcible emblem of the triumph 
of faith than the descent from the downs into the town/of a girl of ten- 
der age, mounted for an airing— an airing— indeed ! — by one of the fa- 
shionable masters — with her reins hanging down about her courser’s 
knees, and his knees oscillating between his hoofs and the highway. Such 
being the rule as regards the steeds to be had for hire at Brighton for 
hackney work, the reader may suppose what sort of a quadruped he would 
have a chance of for the field. You don’t require a clipper of a hjgh 
class for Sussex, but ypu want something that has “ foot,” as the profession 
call it. Also, should you be prone to the promenade cl cheval , as I have 
already said, take your own hack down with you. A fail on the road is 
never pleasant, but it’s awful at a place where a tumble may land you in 
Dieppe or Havre de Grace. 

Sporting Review . 
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But hark ! what knock is that which breaks upon our slumbers ? 
hang, bang against the door. M Come in, come in 5” and we started up 
in bed, endeavouring to collect our thoughts. Oh, ive understand ; it 
is the last morning : we must bid adieu to Meggernie, its heathered hills 
and grassy vales, mountains, and bright! trout streams. 

“ Well, F., what’s the hour, and how looks the weather ?” 

“ Time to rise, sir ; your walk up the glen will be a long and weary 
one. The rain has fallen heavily since midnight, and the morning is 
rough and wet. with slight hopes of a clearing. The mountain rivulets 
will be swollen across the road before mid-day ; it will therefore be well 
that you start early.” 

True, the appearance from our window was anything but a pleasing 
one, and we may fairly add — 

“ A&d mirk and mirkier grows the bill, 

And fiercer sweeps the blast ; 

The heavens declare his wondrous power 
Who made the mountain fast*” 

Nevertheless we had determined to go, and go we must. We had 
seen a little campaigning on the north of the Pyrenees, and were not to 
be deterred by the dangers which were threatened from boisterous weather 
to the west of Ben Lawers. Our baggage being in light marching order, 
was soon prepared, and strapped across the back of a strong, active, High- 
land pony. The keeper, and many of the gillies who had shared in our 
sports and pleasures, came to bid us adieu ; and with a hearty wish for 
their health and happiness, we took one last long look at the castle and 
all familiar scenes around it. The word was given to march, and away 
we went. The trusty F — who, during our visit, had been keeper, valet, 
waiter, bed-maker, and cook’s assistant, for all we knew, as he appeared 
active and willing enough for anything, as the following trifling anecdote 
will prove — had determined to accompany us some miles up the glen, in 
order to point out the right track ; for of a road, after we had proceeded 
some little distance, there was very trifling appearance. 

44 Well, F.,” said we, as side by side we walked along grumbling, 
as human nature will grumble, even when one’s best hopes have been 
realized, “ it is unlucky we could not remain a few days longer in the 
glen ; nevertheless we have had much enjoyment, and, thanks to you, we 
have been well fed and most comfortably lodged ; indeed, after your day’s 
work on the hills and your night’s work in the castle, you must have had 
enough of us.” 

Scotch we never learnt, though we managed to pick up a few words 


* Continued from No. IX. 
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of Gaelic ; the majority of our readers are, doubtless, equally ignorant of 
the neighbouring language. We must try, therefore, though it mil lose 
much in the translation, to give his reply in plain English : 

“ No, indeed, sir ; I should he glad if you could have remainedT" 
you have not walked over half the sporting ground, and you appear to 
enjoy everything — scenery as well as sporting. I am not readily fatigued ; 
indeed, I have scarcely been in bed this night.” 

“ Why so ? what’s been the matter ? No one ill, we trust.” 

“ Ob, nothing sir ; nothing unusual or extraordinary ; only my missis 
was taken unexpectedly in labour. Doctors are not so plentiful in these 
highland glens as in the low country ; so I mounted the pony and rode 
fourteen miles to Fortingale, and brought back the leech just in time : 
eighty-and-twenty miles at midnight through the valley is no pleasant ex- 
cursion. All’s well however, thank God ; and I am the happy parent of 
number five.” 

The night previous to this pleasing event, we had seen Mrs F. con- 
cocting a hare stew ; so these matters are easily arranged beyond the 
border ; and we conscientiously recommend those, having cara sposas in 
a state which ladies desire to be “ who love their lords,” to take them on 
a Highland tour just in proper time. The process — we mean that of 
introducing a young Highlander to the light of day — R rapid, cheap, and 
cleverly effected. 

But to proceed : we had determined not to deviate from the beaten 
track, for a heathered couch among the mountains of Glen Lyon is by 
no means an agreeable resting-place during the night at the latter end of 
October. Should any grouse, black-cock, or hares be sufficiently obliging* 
to present themselves, no objection whatever existed to slaying them ; but 
to follow game over the heathered mountain -sides was forbidden. We 
had two couple of dogs, that is, two rough deerhounds and two grey- 
hounds ; these ran free, with due authority to chase, catch, and kill any 
hares, roe-deer, or other intruders which might perchance cross our path 5 
bufc^no roving was permitted, all was left to chance. The mountain rivu- 
lets rushed foaming across the road ; the bills looked dark and dreary ; 
even the smoke of our cigars was beaten down by the atmosphere ; and 
we had scarcely walked a mile ere we were sufficiently informed that a 
Scotch mist in London, which induces a man to spend a shilling for a cab 
to save his new hat, among these craggy mountains of Glen Lyon proves 
tluvfc your shooting-jacket, flannel waistcoat, and shirt are by no means 
waterproof — nevertheless, le jeu vaut bien la chandelle, be it even a 
wax, one burnt on the altar of patience and temper ; and a w r et jacket 
on such an occasion is unquestionably a trifle lighter than the air over 
head. But what’s that on the brow of yonder hillock ? a crow, or a 
raven ? 

“ I’ll bet you a shilling it is a black-cock.” Englishman always bet, 
however trifling the subject. 

Done!” 

“ Then here goes !” 

Whatever the bird, it was perched on a rock at more than sixty 
yards’ distance. No gun ever misses in the Highlands, whatever it may 
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do in a turnip-field. Bang! the report echoed through the mountains ; 
Up towered the black bird straight in mid-air, and down it fell plump 
tt among the heather. F. smiled, and we laughed out-right ; and our com- 
panion ran and picked up a fine black-cock, dead : we pocketed the shilling 
and the bird ; the bad weather, for the moment, was forgotten, and 1 on 
we walked, arriving shortly after at the small lake of Girnie, which is well 
stocked with trout, though of no great size ; nevertheless the catching of 
these affords much sport both to ladies and gentlemen, and the eating of 
them — a consequence which naturally follows — is by no means a disagree- 
able pastime. This small but interesting lake is surrounded on all sides 
by lofty heather-covered mountains, to which, on a calm summer or au- 
tumnal evening, it may literally be said to be the mirror, as their shadowy 
outlines are thereon most distinctly reflected. 

On such an evening we have found ourselves, rod m hand, almost 
imperceptibly pulled over its un rippled waters by the sinewy arms 
of a Highlander, who quietly rowed the boat ; while we, with sundry 
small flies attached to our line, now hauled some three or four fish at a 
time into our boat, who were sufficiently unwise or greedy to snap at the 
many-coloured bait which streamed along the surface of the glassy lake as 
we glided on, reclming in our gondola ; now lost in admiration of the wild 
but quiet scene by which we were encircled, now barbarously removing 
the little trout from their native element for our amusement, but doubt- 
less, to their dismay ; now ruminating on the many cares of life, and think- 
ing at the same time our position, for the time being, was vastly agreeable. 
So you may take note, gentlemen sportsmen, that even should you be 
afflicted with the gout, and cannot always walk over the heathered hills 
in search of the game, you may even pass an hour or two reposing in a boat, 
and do a little business in the fishing line in memory of Izaak Walton. 

We had scarcely proceeded half a mile further up the glen when an 
unusually rocky and almost perpendicular side of a steep mountain was 
pointed out to our notice. High in this craggy mount there was a deep 
fissure or hollow, called the “ Eagle’s nest,” from which projected a 
curious-shaped projecting ledge, whereon the mind could readily imagine 
one of these noble birds, “ sitting in the pride of place,” as surety of his 
mate and young within. 

“ It was from that place,” said F., “ that the eagles were taken 
which were sent you last year.” 

“Is it possible,” we replied, “that any human being could venture 
to obtain a footing there, and return with life ?” 

“ Oh, yes,” he said, “ it is a constant practice for the boys of this 
glen to lower themselves with ropes, and thus they secure the eggs, as 
also frequently the young birds ; and I have never known an accident to 
occur.” 

But with reference to these eagles, two young birds were kindly sent 
to us when staying in the neighbourhood of Perth. These birds were 
duly deposited in a hamper, with ample provision for their journey ; a 
letter having been previously forwarded to announce their arrival. At 
length the expected hamper made its appearance ; but on opening it we 
only discovered one — a fine, living bird of the Falco Chryscctos, or golden 
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vagle, Who had trampled on the breathless body of his companion : a 
trifling scrimmage must therefore, doubtless, have taken place during their 
transit ; and, as is ever the case, the weak succumbed to the strong. 
Our living friend, however, was so splendid a specimen of his race thfl 
we forthwith took the precaution to secure his comforts as well as his 
presence in our garden, and by general consent christened him “ Meg- 
gernie.” His growth, however, was so rapid, his strength so wonderful, 
and his appetite really so untiring, that neither his education nor consump- 
tion were unimportant matters. Nevertheless, for his bodily comfort we 
had a sort of wooden house built ; and, for his better security, a very 
light chain was attached to his leg ; which the sequel will show was by no 
means an unnecessary precaution. His food — of which the daily con- 
sumption was enormous — consisted of raw meat, poultry when he could 
get it, rabbits, and every species of bird, dead or alive, from a raven to a 
pigeon, which might he tendered to appease his appetite. Offer him 
a living bird, he clutched it in his talons, and forthwith it ceased to live ; 
present him with a dead one, and his beak instantly tore it asunder. 
Now we chanced at that time to have a Highland-terrier named Quiz, a 
very gem of his race— the very writing of whose name is really a matter 
of pain to us, for, as a puppy, he had been kindly presented to us by a 
friend, and though we have seen hundreds of these littlfe cheerful animals, 
he was, without exception, the most attached and faithful companion man 
could desire to possess, and we have never known the dpg whose death 
caused us such real regret as he, who during life gave us such a constant 
fund of entertainment, whether in the house or out. Now the jealousy 
of this little animal, in regard to the intruding eagle, was something mar- 
vellous ; indeed, so hateful was the presence of the bird, we firmly believe 
he would have sacrificed his own life could he have made the eagle 
succumb in the same struggle for existence. But his enemy was too 
wary, and, indeed, far too powerful for us to permit their coming to close 
quarters ; for, doubtless, he would have seized the little terrier at once 
witff his talons, and having pecked out his eyes, destroyed him in no time. 
When bones or meat were thrown to the eagle, the little fellow, with ears 
erect, would watch the opportunity of his back being turned, and then 
make a dart at the provision : this was an every-day practice, and caused 
us endless fun and merriment. In proof, however, of the powers of this 
bird, we will merely add, that on one occasion he broke his chain short 
off at the end attached to his domicile, and with this, notwithstanding the 
the whole length of its weight, flew up to the top of a high fir-tree, from 
which, with great precaution and difficulty, we succeeded in again secur- 
ing him. At length, however* his quarrels with Quiz, his everlasting and 
' unsatisfying appetite, with its consequent outlay for provisions, and his 
eternal screaming near the house, together with the knowledge that he 
would not be unacceptable to a kind friend in England, induced us to part 
with him. And he was once more deposited in a large hamper, and by 
steam conveyed from Glasgow to Liverpool. And if he hath not departed 
this life since the winter of 1844, he still lives as one of the not least 
noble specimens in the splendid collection of the Earl of Derby, at 
Knowsley. 
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But here we bid adieu to our trusty guide. Hud he been a French* 
man, doutless we should hate embraced him, and said, au plaisir , or au 
revoir , or some similar humbug ; as it was, we parted from him with the 
""fSeling that he was an honest man and a good sportsman : would that we 
could quit all men with n similar feeling of good will, amid the varied 
scenes Of this passing dream of life — him we have never since beheld. 

“ Yon must continue straight up the glen,” said he, 66 passing by 
Loch Darnh* at the extremity, about ten miles forward ; the mountain* 
bases will there almost close in the valley; you will then come to the 
high road which runs from Tyndrum to Kingshouse, and a short walk 
further to your right you will find the inn at Inverouran, a lone house 
which stands on the banks of Loch Tallie, or Tulla, at the southern 
extremity of the Black Mountain ; there you will find accommodation for 
the night ; and for the morrow, your way is clear.” With these instruc- 
tions he hid us farewell. 

It will be uninteresting to our readers to fatigue them with any 
lengthened details of this day’s excursion, as we did ourselves with the 
walk, notwithstanding its great interest to sportsmen, though literally 
through a rough, wild valley, farmed of the extended bases of high, rocky 
and heather-covered mountains, by which it was hemmed in, as it were, 
from the wide wdrld. Beyond these limits, and through the centre of 
which, becoming at last a mere mountain rivulet, runs the river Lyon. 
It would also i>e uninteresting to others, though certainly not so to our- 
selves, to describe how here we crossed a rushing mountain-torrent knee 
deep, and there floundered in a swamp, declaring each moment that the 
Scotch miles were English leagues, that we must have lost our way, for 
there was no end to the glen ; and as for high road, it could only have 
existed in the imagination of F., and not in reality. Indeed, had 
we not managed to keep up animal excitement during the morning excur- 
sion by tumbling over a few grouse and a snipe, in addition to the black- 
cock, and fancied we saw a deer on the mountain-top, which was probably 
only a heifer, we really think we should have been food for the eagles 'ere 
day-break, and our bones, bleached by time and exposure, would have 
adorned the top of some shepherd cairn, as a warning to sporting gentle- 
men from the south never to attempt the passage of a Highland glen 
without a guide. We allude, of course, to a regular, positive, ready- 
made, absolute glen ; not one of your glens through which runs a 
McAdamized road, with halting points of admiration, made for tourists, like 
vistas cut through the labyrinths of a Dutch garden. As it was, wet, 
weary, feet sore, and half famished, we at length beheld with joy the long- 
looked-for road, and with renewed courage, after a brisk walk, arrived at 
Inverouran. Imagination loves to revel in comforts, and anticipation had 
led us to hope that the hovel we beheld, nick-named an “ inn,” might 
prove a harbour of rest and refreshment. Of rest, however, we had little ; 
and as for the refreshment, more of that anon. The closing evening was 
wet, dark, and dreary, as our little cavalcade halted before the door of this 

v D&mhis Gaelec for stag, and certainly has a great affinity to the French word 
daim, which signifies fallow-deer. 
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house of entertainment, which in good truth it was in every sense of the 
word, but that we desired at the moment : entertained mentally unques- 
tionably we were ; bodily, however, we had no entertainment whatever ; 
nevertheless we managed to pass the time merrily. 

For one moment, however, do us the favour to fancy a lusty citizen tour- 
ist — fresh and blooming from turtle and sirloins — hungry, wet, fatigued and 
grumpy, driving up to the Hotel de ritiverouran, and on being ushered into 
a sitting-room eight feet by ten, half filled with smoke from a smothered 
peat fire, and redolent with the smell of whiskey and bad tobacco, and 
having therein seen his goods and chattels deposited, in despair requests a 
shoeless Highland lassie, who scarcely understood one word of English, 
to show him his sleeping apartment, that he might refresh himself previ- 
ous to the evening’s repast ; imagine, we say, this damsel pointing to two 
large cupboards, built in the wall, almost exactly similar to those ou 
board a Scotch smack in days lang syne, and saying, with perfect coolness, 
you may e’en take your choice.” We say, imagine such a scene occur- 
ring to such an individual, because the absurdity would be great. To us 
it did actually occur ; and we laughed aloud, and took our choice, and 
tried to sleep therein, and should have slept soundly had it not been for 
the numerous visitors of the flea family who supped on us, as almost sup- 
perless we retired to our berth. Having, however, Secured our sitting- 
room, we opetied the shutters to let out the smoke — for glass there was 
none — and made ourselves as comfortable as Englishmen^eneraliy do on 
all occasions. We next solicited refreshment: tea, fried ham and eggs, 
bannocks or oat cakes, and what we surmised to be smoked mutton ham, 
were soon placed on the board ; and board it literally was, for no white 
cloth concealed the dirt of an unwashed deal table. Urged by hunger, 
we attacked the dainties thus rudely set before us ; and had they been 
eatable, a sportsman’s appetite would not easily have been checked, and 
after a rough day’s walk he might readily have dispensed with the damask. 
The tea, however, was out of the question — no senna was ever half so 
naSseous ; and as for the fried ham, we insult the excellence of such a 
dish by giving its name to the wedges of smoked bacon which floated in 
their own grease. The eggs were tolerably fresh, and being protected by 
their shells from the dirty hands of the lassie who placed them on the 
deal, were clean within, if not without. But the mutton required con- 
sideration : 44 What is it ?” we exclaimed, as with some difficult we made 
an incision into the hard and flat-looking joint ; but whether it was a leg 
or shoulder it was utterly impossible to decide. 44 What is it !” exclaimed 
the datnsel, who barefooted stood at hand, as if in admiration of the 
bounty with which she had supplied us, 44 why braccy to be sure.” 

44 Braccy, my bonnie lassie ! and what may braccy be ?” 

But we must again request permission to give her explanation in 
plain English. 44 Why braccy, sir, is just a sheep which dies of the rot 
or, we should rather say, which would have died without the aid of 
butcher’s knife if master did not supply his own just in the nick of time, 
thus saving a coroner’s inquest of eagles and ravens, who doubtless would 
soon have appeared to set on the body of the defunct. Having done this 
little act of politeness by relieving the unhappy animal from probably an 
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hour’s internal torture, he next proceeds to skin and cut up the carcass i 
this process being over, two or three gillies set to work in the nearest 
brook to pound the flesh with stones till all the blood is extracted ; the 
"Tbeat and joints are then salted and hung up the chimney to dry and smoke, 
till some hungry traveller or excursionary sportsman, like ourselves, may 
chance to halt at the ‘ pasada’ and require a mutton ham.” 

But we really speak nothing but fact when we assert the above oc- 
currence, such as we have related it to be a constant practice in the High* 
lands; and so far from any disgust arising, as it did to us, at the hare 
idea of feasting on meat so luxuriously prepared by Highlanders, it is 
esteemed as oue of the greatest delicacies with which their larder can be 
supplied for winter consumption. They do not eat it, however, as served to 
us; but a large, slice is cut from time to time from the joint, and then 
with onions, cabbages, and such herbs as may be at hand, it is thrown 
into the “ pot au feu” till a greasy broth is prepared, which, to a resident 
on the heatherd mountains, is preferred to all the turtle which Birch 
would supply, or Soyer set before the most delicate palate. To them, 
without one feeling of jealousy or regret, we leave the braccy so liberally 
offered to us, and for which of course, we had as liberally to pay. One 
smoking tumbler of toddy, in recollection of the last night’s savory supper ; 
and with some difficulty, and not without danger of a broken head, we 
crawled into the berth we had selected. Take heed, however, sporting 
travellers in th$ land of the mountain and the flood, that on this occasion 
we wore the breeches ; and why ? the game is plentiful on the borders of 
the Black Mount ; and notwithstanding our precaution, ere the light of 
morning had peeped through the ill-secured shutters, we were up and 
ready to fly “ over the hills and far away,” whether wet, fine, or gloomy, 
so fiercely had we been feasted on during the night. 

“ And if my voice break forth, tds not that now 
I shrink from what I suffered,” 

Let us forgive however, if we cannot well forget, the miseries of that 
night. For, lo ! the glorious sun once more beams in all its splendour 
on mountain, wood, and vale ; the rain of yesterday is gone, and all nature, 
as if laughing with joy, shines forth bright and beautiful. Where is the 
heart that is not touched with gladness by the fresh and exhilarating air of 
a clear and brilliant autumnal morning in the Highlands! Where is the 
sportsman who does not carry his gun with double vigour when the sky 
above is clear, the air light, and all nature smiling around him 1 

“ The sluggards deem it but a foolish chase, 

And marvel men should quit their easy chair 
The toilsome way, and long, long league to trace. 

' i* Oh ! there is sweetness in the mountain air, 

And life, that bloated ease^can never hope to share,”' 

(To be continued.) 

Sporting Review for March . 
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RULES OP THE NEW NORTHERN INDIAN TURF CLUB. 

No. 1. — The Club to be denominated the New Northern Indm 
Turf Club. 

2. — A list of Gentlemen who wish to become Members will be kept 
open until the 1st May 1847, after which period Members will only be 
admitted with the consent of a Majority of the Stewards. 

3. — Any Gentlemen wishing* to become a Member will apply 
through the Secretary, and any Member wishing to withdraw from the 
Club to notify the same to the Secretary in writing previous to the 1st of 
May each year. 

4. — The Secretary will take charge of the Funds and Books of the 
Club, and retain a sum of money for the current expenses of the year. 

5. — All communications to be addressed to the Secretary, “ Post 
Paid.” 

6. — The entrance money for each Member will be 1 G. M., and the 
yearly subscription 2 G. M., to be paid in advance by the 1st of May each 
year. 

7. — Members leaving the country or Upper Provinces for more than 
six months are not required to pay their annual Subscription during their 
absence — but must notify the same to the Secretary in writing. 

8. — The Club subscriptions to be annually divided between Umballa 
and Meerut. 

9. — Stewards to be elected who will have the general management 
of the affairs to the Club with the Secretary. Two Stewards to retire 
annually by rotation, the remaining Stewards to elect two others in place. 

10. — Proxies to be received at all Meetings of the Club. 

11. — Any seven Members can through the Secretary convene a meet- 
ing of the Members either at Umballa or Meerut, but they must state in 
writing what they wish discussed. 

1 2. — Whenever a decision is given by the Stewards it must be re- 
corded in the Club Books to stand as a precedent. 

13. — No person to start a Horse for the Club Purses unless a Mem- 
ber — and such Horse to be bonft fide the property of himself or confeder- 
ate, who must likewise be a Member. 

14. — Newmarket Rules, unless otherwise provided for, to be adopted 
by the Club. 

15. — Horses will take their age from the 1st May, and any Gentle- 
man producing a certificate (approved of by the Stewards) of a Horse 
having been a certain age on the 1st May will be allowed to run him as 
such — but no Horse will be re-aged after his age has been registered on 
any Race Course at any previous period, should the Stewards be aware of 
it. No dealer’s certificate of age will on any account be received. 

16. — Any objection to a Horse being improperly aged is to be made 
and decided (by the Stewards present) before the Race is run— and such 
decision to be final as regards that Race, notwithstanding anything that 
may subsequently be adduced to the contrary. 
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17* — The following Standard to he considered as the established 
weights for age unless expressed to the contrary in the terms of the Race. 


„ Arabs. 

3 yr* °ld 7st. 4ib. 


4 

5 

6 
& 



2 

9 

0 


C. B. 

I 3 


Caps and N. S. W. 
7 at. lllb. 

8 9 

9 2 

9 7 


English. 
8st. lllb. 

9 9 

10 2 

10 7 


Welter weight for age for Gentlemen Riders unless expressed to tbe 
contrary in tbe terms of the Race. 


Arab. C. B. 

3 yr. old 9st. 41b. 9st. 41b. 

4 „ 10 2 10 2 

5 „ 10 10 10 10 

U ^} 11 0 11 ° 


Cape and N. $. W. English. 
9 at. lllb. 10st. lllb. 

10 9 11 9 

11 3 12 3 

11 7 12 7 


18. In any Match or Race where no weights are named each Horse 
will carry 8st. 71b., and should no weights be named, but one Horse have 
to give another any weight, 8st. ?lb. will be the highest weight carried, 
and any thing givety deducted therefrom, and in like manner in a Welter 
Match where no weights are named each Horse shall carry 11 stone — and 
should any weight be given the highest weight shall be 1 1 stone. 

19. — In at.y Race or Match, when distance is not named, it will 
always be 1£ mile. 

20. Horses will be measured by the Stewards or whom they may 
appoint, and such measurement to hold good for that Meeting, but any 
Horse beyond 5 years of age may claim to run at the height at which he 
was when 5 years old or upwards — J of an inch is allowed for shoes to 
Horses not claiming to run at the height they were at 5 year old or 
upwards. 

— When \ of an inch is allowed for shoes, such shoes or plates 
must be bonH fide plates or shoes. 

22.— AH confederacies to he declared to the Secretary of the Races 
in writing on or before the day previous to the Races, and confederacies 
are jointly and severally responsible for all losses and demands for Stakes, 
Entrances, Forfeits, Race subscriptions or any thing connected with the 
Course. This Rule however does not in any way provide for demands 
made for Bets or Lotteries— over w r hich the Stewards have no control. 

In Races, the terms of which are, that they are to close and 
name on a certain day — it is understood, that subscriptions be received by 
the Secretary, not dispatched on or before that day ; and this applies also 
to forfeits that are to be declared on or before a certain day. 

24 — AH Entrances to be made and forfeits declared to the Secretary 
by 1 o'clock v m. — the day before the Race in question is to be run — and 
no addition to or withdrawal of Horses once declared to start will be per- 
mitted. 1 

< 25. — In all Races for which nominations or subscriptions have been 
made previous to the day before the Race, parties having so nominated or 
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subscribed are to be considered liable for the whole Stake of each and every 
Horse so named, or for the whole amount of each subscription, unless due 
notice of forfeit be given to the Secretary as specified in the foregoing 
Hide. 

20. — In all Races for Public Money, Marcs and Geldings are allow- 
ed 31b. when nothing is specified to the contrary. No allowance of this 
kind, can be claimed in private Sweepstakes or Matches unless so specified 
in the terms. This Rule merely applies to Races for Public or Club money. 

27. — On any Course where the New Northern Indian Turf Club 
Rules are in force, it is to he understood, even if not advertised, that in the 
event of there not being sufficient funds to pay in full the public money 
advertised, an equal per centage will be deducted from each winner. 

28. — On entering a Horse that has never started — walked over, or 
received forfeit for any Plate, Purse, Mutch, Sweepstakes, or Race of any 
description, it will not be necessary to mention any former name he may 
have had. 

29. — No allowance can be claimed for having been beaten in a Match 

in any Race where beaten Horses are allowed weight — neither is the win- 
ner of any Match to carry extra weight in consequence, for any Race 
where whining Horses put up weight — unless specially provided for in the 
terms of the Race. • 

30. — A Maiden Horse is one that has never won, walked over, or 
received forfeit for any Plate, Purse, Sweepstakes, or Kac^of any descrip- 
tion (Matches excepted) upon a Race Course where Stewards have been 
appointed, weights named and distance laid down. Any Horse walking 
over for any Race (Matches ex'cepted) is a winner. 

31. — The winner of a Match does not lose his maiden in conse- 
quence, and both winners and losers of Matches can start for a Race (un- 
less otherwise disqualified) when the terms require “ Horses that have 
never started,” provided the terms of the Race do not specify to the 
contrary. 

• 52. — Maidens on the 1st October to run as such during the Club 
Meetings until the 1st October the next year, except as may be otherwise 
provided for. 

33. — The Stewards to fix the order in which the Races are to be 
run by 1 o’clock the day previous. 

34. — In Races of Heats no more than half an hour from the time 
the last Jockey is weighed will be allowed between each heat. 

35. — lu Races of Heats no more than one Horse the property of 
each owner or Confederacy to start. Hut in all Races not of heals , whe- 
ther Plate, Purse, Sweepstakes, Handicap, &c. (unless specially provided 
for otherwise in the terms of the Race) any number of Horses can start 
the property of one owner or Confederacy. 

36. — The Jockies are entitled to weigh in the order in which they 
come in, and if a Horse leaves the weighing inclosure before his Jockey is 
weighed, nothing which may be upon him when he leaves the inclosure 
shall be allowed for in the weight, unless (should such Horse be the win- 
ner) the owner of the second Horse shall desire it to be done for his 
satisfaction. 

IND. SCOUT. RKV.— VOL. V., NO. fc X. 


A 2 a 
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37. — The owners of Horses shall draw for places at the ordinary or 
other more convenient place, but after the first heat each Horse according 
to the place he held in the foregoing heat has the choice, but any Horse not 

Swing: ready at the post at the time specified for starting for each Race or 
heat shall forefelt his claim to the place he would otherwise be entitled to. 

38. — On the word “off” being given, or flag dropp’d by the person 
authorized to start the Horses — it must be considered a fair start, and no 
other will be allowed. 

39. — After notice has been given or tbe Bugle sounded for saddling 
-J of an hour will be allowed to bring the Horses to the post, and any 
horse not there ten minutes after the ^ of an hour has elapsed, those at 
the post shall be authorized in starting without such Horse or Horses as 
may be absent. 

40. — In case of unfavourable weather the Stewards have the power 
to postpone the Races, and in sucli case all bets on Races for public 
money must stand. 

41. — The Stew ards will consider that only to be a cross or jostle 
which shall in any way impede the progress of a competitor — but no joc- 
key will be justified in crossing the path of a Horse behind him unless he 
be at least two full lengths ahead. 

42. — If in running any Race one horse shall jostle or cross another, 
each Horse and every Horse belonging to the same owner shall be disqua- 
lified from winning the Race ; and if such jostle shall be found to have 
happened through the foul riding of the jockey, he shall be disqualified 
from again riding or be punished by fine or suspension for such time as 
the Stewards may determine. 

43. — Any jockey w ho shall he proved to the satisfaction of the Stew- 

ards, to have broken his agreement with his Master shall be disqualified 
from again riding in a Race w here the Stewards of the New Northern In- 
dian Turf Club have control, for such period as they may determine, and 
such disqualification shall not lie removed w ithout the consent of the Mas- 
ter notified in writing to the Secretary. • 

44. — All disputes will he settled by the Stewards (or member ap- 
pointed in place) — and their decision will be final, nor will reference to 
any other source be permitted or attended to. 

45. — In the event of one or more of the Stewards being interested 
in any decision that they may have to come to on any case laid before 
them, such Stewards will not enter upon the consideration of this subject 
— and the remaining Stewards not interested in the matter will call in 
(for this occasion only) the assistance of an equal number of members of 
the Club in place of the Stewards who mny be interested. The whole 
matter to l»e laid before the Stewards (members in place of Stewards if 
any) in writing. The majority to decide the case finally. 

4G. — Any objection to the qualification of a horse to be made by 
one o’clock p. m., the day before the Race, otherwise the onus probandi 
will lie on the objector. 

47. — Should a horse start and win under an objection, and such 
objection be substantiated, then all bets shall be void — but if the horse 
objected to should not win then all bets on him shall be paid. 
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48. — In the event of a Horse declaring* to carry any over weight in 
a Race of Heats, and having 1 ran one heat, that Horse shall not be allow- 
ed from change of rider or any other cause to change the original weight 
declared. 

40. — When a Handicap is made forced for Winning Horses the losing 
horses of the Meeting may enter, and such Handicap shall not be a Race 
of Heats. 

50. — In the event of a Trial taking place between two Horses in 
different stables, such trial shall be made known to the Secretary of 
the N. N. I. Turf Club or Races within three hours of its having taken 
place, for the purpose of being made Public. 

51. —In the event of a Cup, Purse, or Plate “ being withheld” the 
sweepstakes or entrances shall be $>ivcn to the horse walking over, and all 
P. P. bets go with the stakes, but when certain terms are required, or in 
default there shall he no Race, all bets shall be off, and the subscriptions 
be returned to the different members. 

52. — The settling clay will he on the last day of each Race Meeting. 

53. — Any party not abiding by the decision of the authorities duly 
competent to decide, as provided in Rules 44 and 45, for the settlement 
of disputes, to be expelled the Club and not he readmitted, except with 
the consent of a Majority of the Members, and then only when he shall 
have complied with the decision originally given. 

Fred. Trower, 

Secretary. 


MEMBERS, ETC. 
President. 

Major General Sir W. R. Gilbert, K. C. B. 


Stewards. 

G. F. Harvey, Esa., C. S Captain Little, 9tli Lancers. 

Major Hale, 3rd Lt. Dragoons. „ Doherty, 14th Lt. Drgs, 

„ Mayne, G. G. B. G. 

F. Trower, Secretary. 


Members. 


Becher, Capt. E. G., Comdg. 8th Ir. 
Cavy. 

Bicknei.l, J., G. G. B. G. 

Blunt, George, Esa., C. S. 

Chaplin, Frank, 3rd Lt. Drgs. 
Clifton, C. F., 9th Lancers. 

Cooper, T., 2nd Grenadiers. 

Currie, M. E., Lieut. H. A. 

Deacon, Capt., 9th Lancers. 

Delmar, C., 9th Lancers. 

Doherty, Capt., 14th Lt, Drgs. 


Drysdale, Capt., 9th Lancers. 

Ekins, W. R-, Asst. Adjl. Genl, 
Francis, F. J., 9th Lancers. 

Gerhard, Capt. J. G., 1st Ben. Fus. 
Gilbert, JNlaj. Gen. Sir W. R., K.C.B. 
Goodridc.b, E. J., Lieut. F. A. 

Grey, Maj. Gcnl., Sir John, K. C. B. 
Male, Major, 3rd Lt. Drags. 

Harvey, G. F., Esq., C. 8. 

Hay, Lord William, C. S. 
lliLLiEK, Capt., A. D. C. 
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Hunter, E., 24th N. I. 

Hurford, II. Esq., 9th Lancers. 
Ja.mf.son, W. Esq., Seharunpore. 

Kemp, Phil., 9th Lancers. 

* Ktng, R. W., 9th Lancers. 

King, J. H., 9th Lancers. 

Little, Capt., 9th Lancers. 

Mackeson, Major, Pol. Dept. 

M a ling, Capt., Brigade Major, Um- 
ballah. 

Marshall, Col. J. S., 1st N. T. 
Mayne, Major, G. G. B. G. 

Mayne, R. E., 17th Ir. Cavy. 
Nelthorpk, 11., 9th Lancers. 


Prendbrgast, Capt. G. M., 14th Ir. 
Pott, D. Major, 47th N. I. [Cavy. 
Radclutpe, C. W., 8th Ir. Cavy. 
Robarts, R. W., 9th Lancers. 

Robarts, Chas., 13th Ir. Cavy. 
Robbins, Capt., 15th Regt. N. I. 

St. George, Capt., 17th N. I. 

Todd, G. .Esq., C. S. 

Trower, Fred., 9th Lancers. 
Turnbull, M., 7th Lt. Cavy. 

TvLEn, Ed. F., Esq., C. S. 
Wheelwright, Lieut., H. A. 
Wrench, Alfred, 5th Lt. Cavy. 
Wylly, A. W. M., 5th Lt. Gavy. 


AQUATIC. 


THE YACHT CLUB REGATTA. 

t 

The last Regatta of the season commenced yesterday afternoon with 
a sailing match for a silver tankard, of the value of 10 Guineas, presented 
hy an Amateur, over the following course ; from the starting point to the 
inner light vessel, and thence to three boats moored about a mile and a 
half apart, in a South East and Easterly direction, each having an ensign 
flying, and thence home, leaving each of the above vessels and the Rendez- 
vous boat, on coming home, on the larboard hand. Once round. 

Six vessels took their stations shortly after three o’clock as under: — 



Name. 

Owner. 

Flag. 

1. 

Foam . 

Captain Gillett. 

Letter F. 

2. 

Sophy. 

Mr Gray. 

Yacht Flag. 

3. 

Dauntless. 

Capt. White. 


4. 

Daring . 

Mr Howard. 

Black Flag. 

5. 

Sevet'n. 


Commodore's do. 

0. 

Jones. 

Capt. Bonllon. 

No. 5 Flag. 


As it was a handicap race, the start was arranged as follows : at \ 
past 3 o’clock, Yacht No. 5 started ; 18 min. to 4, Nos. 1 and 3; and at 
15 min. to 4, Nos. 2 and 4. 

At i past 3 o’clock the first signal gun was fired, and the Severn 
started alone. The others followed in due course, and the whole proceed- 
ed under favorable circumstances, and came in the following order : 

I Severn , 2 Foam, 3 Daring , 4 Sophy. 

While the Yachts were busily engaged in the aquatic contest, the two 
gigs, one a six oared, and the other a four oared boat, took their stations, 
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and started for a rowing 1 match. Their course was from the Rendezvous 
boat to one with a red ensign hoisted near Oyster rock, — rounding it 
inshore, and back to the starting point. * 

1 Mystery , C oars, Capt. Jones. 

2 Blue Devil , 4 do. Capt. White. 

The Blues maintained their well-earned reputation, went ahead at 
once, were never passed, and won easy. 

Although “ the last Regatta of the season” took place some weeks 
ago, some of the most enthusiastic lovers of aquatic sports, not sated with 
the four or five monthly contests which had taken place, during the season, 
determined to have one more last Regatta, by way of a final “ wind 
up.” Many years ago, some Colburn or Bentley of his day published a 
work entitled “ the last words” of some-body or other, we forget whom. 
The work had so extensive a sale, that rival booksellers announced “ more 
last words,” and at length, more “ last words” w ere attributed to the un- 
conscious individual than he had, probably, spoken during the whole of his 
life. But although the second last Regatta was as successful as its pre- 
decessors, we are afraid that we shall have no “ more last Regattas” to 
chronicle for this year at least. 

The whole affair was arranged within a very fevv.days, and the pre- 
sentation of a silver tankard, of considerable value, by Mr Howard, who 
is a right good English gentleman in his patronage of good old English 
sports, brought no less than nine competitors into the areffa. Unfortunate- 
ly, the Rhodcrick Dhu lost her rudder, and was thereby put hors de 
combat ; the Donkey and Black Joke also u declared off,” for reasons 
which the wwiter of this article, u not knowing, cannot say.” The con- 
sequence w 7 as that only six boats “ took the flood” on this occasion. The 
“ Members and their friends” assembled on hoard the II. C. Patti mar, 
which w'as the rendezvous. It was crowded with nautieal-looking-and- 
Joving gentlemen, and Sir Robert Oliver came on board in the course of 
thfi afternoon, and remained some time, apparently taking a deep interest 
in the progress of the race. It will be seen that the Severn, or the 
Old Margaret as she is sometimes contemptuously styled, was the 
winner yesterday afternoon. She had on hoard Sir R. K. Arbuthnot, 
Captain Lynch, and other Naval gentlemen, and a lady , which fact per- 
haps accounts for victory. As to a description of the race, we are not 
going to attempt one; it is indeed next to impossible to describe the pro- 
gress of the competing yachts, for it was next to impossible to see them. 
The route was altered, on this occasion, and the rendezvous boat so badly 
placed that, even with a “ telescopic eye,” you could not see much of 
what was u going on.” The course of true yachting never did run smooth, 
nor did it yesterday afternoon ; there was a pretty stiff breeze, and the 
decks of the various smaller vessels received an unexpected washing . But 
as we overheard one of the owmers say on his return, it added 10 years 
almost to man’s life to get such a beautiful “ airing.” The start was the 
worst we ever saw, attributable, wo believe, to there being no preparatory 
gun fired. At the first signal, the Severn set off alone, all the yachts of 
lier class having withdrawn ; at the second, the Foam and Dauntless got 
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off pretty well together ; but at the third — the Sophy went away on one 
side, the Daring on another, and the latter vessel managed to run 
right against a large Steamer, so that the start was considerably delayed. 
However they all managed, somehow or other, to “ get off,” and after- 
wards the race was a pretty good one. It was a gratifying sight to wit- 
ness the several tackings of the vessels, and the whole scene was extreme- 
ly animating as they returned ; the tout ensemble presenting a moving 
panorama of yachts. The aquatic exhibition was, indeed, eminently suc- 
cessful, and no wonder, when the character of its supporters, the value of 
the prizes, the excellence of the arrangements, and the attractive nature 
of the sport, are taken into consideration. The spectators were nume- 
rous ; and our harbour has seldom looked more gay and animated, from the 
boats of all sorts continually gliding through the waters. The weather 
was beautifully fine, and the wind on the whole favorable. 

THE DINNER. 

The Members of the Yacht Club dined in the evening on board the 
Bale arras, A saloon was formed by enclosing the poop of that fine vessel 
within canvas, and there was thus ample accommodation provided for fifty 
guests. About that number sat down to a dinner, of which it boots not 
to say more than fnat Captain Hogg was caterer. Nothing was wanting 
that could promote the comfort and enjoyment of the banqueters, and 
music added its, charms to the festive scene. The saloon was decorated 
beautifully with flags and flowers. After dinner, the prizes were distri- 
buted to the successful candidates, and the tankard, filled with champuigne, 
went round the board, while each guest drank success to the 15. Y. C. 
Captain Lynch presided over the festivities, which were kept up to a late 
hour. Not present on the occasion, we cannot put on record the good 
things that wore partaken of, the good things that were said, or the good 
songs that were sung, but, perhaps, we may yet supply an account of 
these matters. We conclude this notice with a cordial reciproc&tioq of 
the sentiment just alluded to: — Success to the B. Y. C. ! — 

Bombay Telegraph and Courier } April 2G. 
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A MATCH BETWEEN TIIE BANGALORE CANTONMENT CRICKET 
CLUB AND ELEVEN GRIFFINS. 

CANTONMENT CRICKET CLUB. 


1st Innings. 

Dickson, 51st L. I., c. Hamilton, b. 

Crewe .. 14 

D. Barrow, 14th N. I., c. Crewe, 
b. Hamilton .. 30 

Donling, 51st L. I., b. Hamilton . . 0 

Anderson, 51st L. I., bit wicket .. G4 
Palmer, 15th N. I. b. Crewe .. 5 

Hutchinson, 28th N. I., not out .. 0 

Mainwaring, 2dN. I., c. Pontridge, 
b. Crewe . . 5 

Carter, 5 1st L. I., run out . . 11 

Tapp, 14th N. I., c. Crewe, b. 

Hamilton . . 10 

Neild, 2d N. I., b. Hamilton . . 1 

Bateman, 51st L. I., b. Hamilton.. 15 
Byes . . 0 

Wides .. 10 
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ELEVEN 

Is/ Innings . 

Cafdle, d. d. 14th N. 1., b. Dickson 5 
Partridge, 1 1th N. I., b. Anderson 5 
Crewe, 1 1th N. 1., c. Mainwaring, 
b. Anderson . . 24 

Peacock (Pte.) 51st L. I., c. Hut- 
chinson, b. Anderson .. 10 

Hamilton, d. d. 14th N. I., b. Dar- 
ling . • 2 

Dent, d. d. 4tli L. C., b. Anderson 11 
McIntosh, d. d. 2d N. I., run out. . 0 

Godfrey, d. d. 2d N. I., b. Dickson 0 
Lawford, d. d. 15th N. I., not out. . G 

Browning, d. d. 15th N. I. c. Neild, 
b. Dickson 

Barrow, F. d. d. 14th N, I., c. Dar- 
ling, b. Anderson 

Byes .. 10 

Wide Balls ..4 

87 


2 d Innings . 

0 


not out. . . 7 

c. Lawford . . 2 

not out .. 12 

b. Hamilton .. 1 

b. Hamilton .. 0 

c. Hamilton, b. Barrow, F. . . 0 

0 

0 

b. Dent . . 1 

. . 0 
8 
•> 


25 


2d Innings. 

b. Anderson .. 1 

absent . . 0 

run out . . 17 

not out • . 0 

e. Mainwaring, b. Anderson .. 23 

e. Palmer, b. Mainwaring .. 17 

b. Anderson .. 0 

absent • • 0 

b. Mainwaring • • 10 

run out • • 0 

c. Neild, b. Dickson •• 13 

Byes . . 14 

Wide Balls . . 2 


109 


Madras Atfiensmm, 
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A MATCH BETWEEN SIMLA AND SUBATHOO. 


SIMLA. ELEVEN. 


1 st Innings. 

Currie, b. Boyd . . . . . . , . G 

Dalton, c. Hawse, b. White .. ..32 

Eckford, not out . . . . . . . . 5 

Fanshawe, b. Batty e . . . . . , . . 5 

Laines, c. Boyd, b. Boyd .. .. .. ..5 

Inglis, C.S, c. Palmer, b. Boyd .. .. ..14 

Captain Inglis, b. Battye . . . . . . . . 40 

Thompson, run out . . . . . . . . 20 

Ward, run out . . . . . . . . 3 

Wynyard, b. White . . . . . . . . 0 

Montgomery, run out . . . . . . . . 25 

Byes .*. . . . . . . ..10 

Wides, and J^o Balls . . . . . . . . 0 

Total.. .. 174 


SUBATHOO ELEVEN. 


\st Innings. 

Wheler, e. Inglis C.S. b. Dalton . . 7 

White, b. Dalton . . 2 

Battye, b. Currie .. 0 

Baldwin, b. Dalton . , 0 

Boyd, b. ditto . . 1 

Parsons, c. ditto, b. do. . . 11 

Palmer, c. Dalton, b. Currie .. 10 

Hawes, b. Dalton .. 0 

Farrington, b. ditto . . 1 

Cunliffe, not out . . 4 

Salusbury, b. Currie . . 7 

Byes . . 0 

Wide and No Balls . . 0 


Total.. 43 

Delhi Gazette ♦ 


2d Innings. 

c. Wynyard, b. Currie . . 0 

c. Currie, b. Currie . . 0 

not out . . 12 

b. Currie, . . 3 

c. Wynyard, b. Currie, .. 2 

b. Currie . . % 1 

leg before wicket, b. Currie . . 0 

e. Currie, b. Dalton . . 0 

b. Dalton . . 4 

b. ditto . . 6 

b. Currie .. 11 

Byes . . 5 

Wide and No Balls . . 0 


Total,., 50 
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PROSPECTUSES OF RACES TO COME. 

MAURITIUS RACES, — 1847- 


First Day, Monday, August 16. 

The Creole Maiden Plate , made up by the Club to £80, for horses 
which have never won in the Colony, added to a Sweepstakes of £10 
each. Weight for age, heats, twice round. — The second horse to save his 
stake. 

The Fourth Year of the Yates Stakes of £20 each, h. ft., with a 
Ronus of <£100 added by independent subscriptions of <£5 each. — 3 yrs 
old. 8st., 4 yrs 9st. 21bs.,3yrs Ost. 121bs., 6 and aged lOst. — Heats, 
twice round. — Thorough bred English horses lOlbs. extra. — Mares and 
Geldi ngs allowed 3lbs. 

The Draper Plate of £30, given by the Club, with £5 en- 
trance. — lOst. each. — 11 eats. Draper Mile. — The s<ncond horse to save 
his stake. 

The Corinthian Plate of £ — by voluntary subscriptions of <£l each, 
with £1 entrance. — 1 1st. Jibs, each.' — Heats, once routid. Gentlemen 
Riders. — The winner to be sold for £30, if claimed in the usual manner. 


Second Day, Wednesday, August 18. 

A Piece of Plate given by Lady Gumm, with £3 entrance — 3 yrs 
old 8st., 4 yrs Hst. lOlbs., 5 yrs Ost. 71bs., 6 and aged Ost. 12lbs. — 
Heats twice round. — Three horses, which must in the opinion of the 
Stewards be reputed Race-horses, are to start, or the Piece of Plate will 
not be given. 

The Ladies' Purse of £30, with £3 entrance. — Weight for age 
and inches. — Heats, twice round. — 14 bands and aged, Hst. 7lbs. 

The Faughaballah Sweepstakes of £15 each, £5 forfeit. — Weight 
for age. — One Mile. 

A Hack Plate of £15 given by the Club, £1 entrance. — Weight 
for age and inches. — Heats, Draper Mile. Gentlemen Riders. — 14 hands 
and aged Ost. 71bs. — Horses for this Plate must save their distance to en- 
title them to start for another heat. — The winner to be sold for £50 if 
claimed in the usual manner. 


Third Day, Saturday, August 21. 

The Tradcmcn’s Plate of £ — with £5 entrance. — 3 yrs old 8st., 
4 yrs Ost. 2lbs., 5 yrs Ost. 121bs., 6 and aged 10st. — Heats, twice round. — 
Thoroughbred English horses lOlbs. extra. — Marcs and Geldings allowed 
31b. — The second horse to receive the entries. 

IND. SPOUT. REV.— ‘VOL. V., NO. X. U 2 b 
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The Turf Club Plate of £60, given by the Club, £5 entrance. — 
Weight for age. — Three times round. — The owner of the second horse to 
receive the entrances. 

* The Selling Stakes (by way of consolation) of £30 given by the 
Club, for horses of all denominations. Entrance £2. — Heats, Draper 
Mile. Gentlemen Riders. — 3 yrs old 9st. 21bs., 4 yrs lOst. Dibs., 5 yrs 
list. 5lbs., 6 yrs 12st. 121bs., and aged 12st. — Mares and Geldings al- 
lowed 31bs. — The* winner to be sold for £>100 if claimed in the usual 
way. If entered subject to be sold for £>50, to be allowed 141bs., for 
£60, 101bs., for £70, 7lbs., for £80, 51bs., for £90, 31bs., in addition 
to the allowances for Mares and Geldings. 

" A Saddle and Bridle , for ponies not exceeding 12£ hands. — Catch 
weights. — Heats, once round. 

1. Mares and Geldings allowed 31bs. 

2. Three reputed horses to start, or no public money will be given. 
But the Stewards have it in their power to allow two horses to start if they 
consider it likely to make a good Race. 

3. Stakes to be made at the time of entry, with %\ to the clerk 
of the Course. € 

4. Thorough-bred English, and all European and American horses 
to carry 141bs. extra. 

5. Five per cent will be deducted from the winnings, for the re- 
pairs of the Course. 

6. Half an hour allowed between each heat. 

7- All dogs found on the Course will be destroyed. 

8. After the second Bugle has sounded, no carriages will be allowed 
to cross the Course. 

9. The days of entry are Saturday the 14th, Tuesday the 17th, and 

Friday 20th August on the Champ -de-Mars, between the hours of 6 and 
8 a. m. After that hour, double entry. « 

10. In all other respects, the established Rules and Regulations of 
Newmarket will be abided by. 

Le Cemecn . 
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THE FIRST YEAR OF THE MORADABAD RACES, 1847-48. 

First Day . 

First Race . — The Rohilcund Derby Stakes of 50 G. M., for all 
Maiden Arabs, 8st. 71b. each ; 11. C. and a distance — 5 G. M. each, for 
all horses named on or before the 1st of Jane, 10 G. M. for horses named 
between that date and first of August ; when the Race will finally close, 
and 25 G. M. each for horses declared to start. 

Second Race . — The Nynce Tal Purse of 25 G. M., added to a 
Sweepstakes of 25 G. M. each H. F. for all Arabs R. C. Heats, 9st. each ; 
Maidens allowed 7lb. to close on the 1st of August, and name on the 1st 
of October. 

Third Race . — The Hack Purse of 10 G. M. for all horses, J of a 
Mile Heats, list. Gentlemen Riders. Entrance 2 G. M. The winner 
to be sold for 400 Its. 

Second Day. 

First Race. — The first year of the Rohilcund Great Welter Stakes, 
of 50 G. M. for all Arabs; list. Gentlemen Riders, it. C., Maidens 
allowed 7lb., to close on the 1st of September and name on the 1st of 
November. Entrance 10 G. M. 

* Second Race. — The Moradabad* Purse of 25 G. M. for all Cape, N. 
S. W. and C. B. horses, It. C. Heats, added to a Sweepstakes of 25 G. 
M. each, II. F., to close on the 1st of September, and run on the 1st of 
November, Country-breds allowed 71b., Maiden 9st. 71b. 

Third Race. — The selling Purse of 10 G. M. for all horses, { mile 
Heats, G. R. 1 1st. Entrance 2 G. M. Winner to be sold for 250 Its. 

# Fourth Race. — The Trial Sweepstakes of 25 G. M. each, for all 
Arabs, 9st., 1 mile. Maidens allowed 51b. to close on the 1st of Septem- 
ber, and name on the 1st of November. 


Third Day. 

First Race . — “ A Silver Dinner Service” value 100 Guineas, the 
rest in specie, presented by the Officers of the Hon ble E. I. C. Service 
for all horses — 2 mile Heats, (English excepted) — Cape and N. S. W. 
horses, list., Country-breds and Arabs 10st., Maidens on the day of 
naming allowed Gib., on the day of running 3lb. additional, to close on the 
1st of August, and name on the 1st day of October. Entrance 25 G. M. 
and 10 G. M. forefelt the day before the Race. Gentlemen Riders. 

Second Race.— The Maiden Sweepstakes of 25 G. M. each, for all 
Maiden Arabs, and Maiden Country-breds— Craven weights and distance, 
Country-breds to carry 51b. extra, to close on the 1st of August, and name 
on the 1st of October. 

Third Race . — 5 G. M. for all Ponies, \ mile Heats, catch weights, 
G. R. Entrance 1 G. M. 
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Fourth Day . 

First Race. — -The Roliilcund Great Handicap Stakes of 25 G. M., 
added to a Sweepstakes of 20 G. M. each, II. F., for each acceptance; 
foT all horses to be Handicapped by the Umballa and Moradabad Stew- 
ards — horses’ names to be sent to the Secretary of the Umballa Races, the 
day before the Meeting 1 ; weight to be published on the 1st of December, 
acceptances to be declared on the 1 5th of December to either the Secre- 
tary of the Umballa or Moradabad Races. Horses not standing the Handi- 
cap to pay 3 G. M., H. F., to be declared the day before the Race — 1 
mile and J . 

Second Race. — The Give and Take Purse of 20 G. M. for all Arabs, 
weight for inches — 14 hands, 8st. 71bs., R. C., Heats. Maidens allowed 
51b., to close and name on the 1st of November. Entrance 15 G. M., 
5 G. M. forfeit the day before the Race. 

Third Race. — The Post Sweepstakes of 25 G. M. each, P. P. for 
all Arabs, 9st. 1 Mile, lo close on the 1st of October. Post Entrance. 

Fifth Day. 

First Race. — A Forced Handicap Stakes of 15 G. M. for all 
horses that have started for all Races, except the Hack Purses, horses 
standing the Handicap to pay 10 G. M., not standing the Handicap to pay 
7 G. M., It. C. and a distance. 

Second Rwc. — A Forced Handicap Stakes of 100 Rs. for all Hacks, 
that have started during the Meeting — horses standing the Handicap to 
pay 3 G. M., not standing to pay 2,G. M. J of a mile. * 

Third Race. — A Hurdle Stakes of 15 G. M. for all horses. 
Entrance 2 G. M., It. C., six Hurdles. Winner to be sold for 000 Its. 
G. R. list. 71b. 

Fourth Race. — 5 G. M. for all Ponies that have started during the 
Meeting, to be Handicapped by the Stewards. Ponies standing the 
Handicap to pay 8 Rs. not standing to pay 6 Rs. f 

The Rules of the Northern Indian Turf Club to be applicable to this 
Meeting, but at the same time all disputes to be referred to the Stewards, 
and their decision to be final, nor will any reference to any other source 
be permitted or attended to. 

All Owners of of Horses to pay 10 G. M. to the Race Fund, each 
Member of a confederacy to pay 100 Rs. — and all confederacies to be de- 
clared at the time of naming otherwise the nominations will be void. Each 
winning horse to pay 8 Rs. to the Race Course Fund — and losing horse 4 Rs. 

No person to be allowed to w’alk over for more than one Public Purse 
during the Meeting, but to be entitled to the whole Purse. 

Should there not be sufficient funds an equal per centage to be 
deducted. 

jMares and Geldings allowed 3Jb. 

J. P. Macwiiirter, Secretary. 

Lt. Col. Sibbalp, "j 

J. C. Wilson, V Stewards Protem . 

Capt. Carnkgie, J 

Moradabad , March 22 , 1847 .]— Spectator, April 13 . 
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PLAN OF SPORT FOR THE BANGALORE RACES. 


First Day , Tuesday , November 2, 1847. 

First Race . — The Bangalore Derby. For Mai Jen Arabs 20 G. M. 
from the Fund. Horses named by the 1st June 5 G. M. entrance, 
between that date and the 1st of August 10 G. M. The Race to close 
hnally on the 1st of August. An entrance of 10 G. M. for Horses de- 
clared to start. 2 miles. Calcutta weight for ages. Terms same as 
Calcutta. 

Second Race . — Colts’ Plate. 15 G. M. from the Fund for all 
Arab Colts. 1J- Mile. Weight for age. Entrance 10 G. M. H. F. 
To close on the 1 st October, and name the day before the Race. Three 
horses to start or no Race. 

Third Race . — The Great Welter, 15 G. M. from the Fund. En 
trance 10 G. M. P. P. For all Arabs 1 J Mile and a distance, list,. 
7lbs. Maidens allowed lOlbs. Gentlemen Riders. To close on the 
15th October, and name the day before the Race. 

Fourth Race. — A Purse of 10 G. M. from the Fund for all Horses. 
Entrance 10 G. M. H. F. 1-J- Mile and a distance, 9st. ; Maidens 
allowed 7lbs. ; English Horses 2 libs.; Cape and Austral Km 121bs. extra. 
The Winner to be sold for Rupees 1 ,500 if claimed within J an hour in 
the usual manner. 


Second Day , Thursday , November 4. 

First Race . — A Maiden Purse of 20 G. M. from the Fund. 10 
G. M. entrance H. F. For all Arabs that have never won Plate, Purse, 
&c! Mile 8st. 7lbs. To close on the 5th October, and uame the 
day before the Race. 

Second Race . — The Galloway Stakes of 15 G. M. from the Fund. 
For all Galloways. Entrance 10 G. M. P. P. 8st. 41bs. Winners 51bs. 
extra. 1£ Mile. To close on the 15th October, and name the day 
before the Race. 

* Third Race . — The Turf Club Purse (No. 1) of Rupees for all 
Horses. Entrance 10 G. M. P. P. 3 Miles. Ileats. The Winner to be 
sold, if for 


i 500 

to carry 

7st. 

12Ibs. 

1,000 

99 

8st. 

71bs. 

1,500 

99 

9st. 

Olbs. 

2,000 

99 

9st. 

7lbs. 

Upwards 

99 

lOst. 

71 bs. 


English Horses 2 libs.; Cape and Australian 121bs. extra. To 
close and name the day before the Race. 
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Third Day , Saturday , November 0. 

First Rare . — Turf Club Purse (No. 2) of Rupees. For all Arab 
Horses. Weight for age. Byculla standard. Entrance 100 Rupees. 
Heats 1J Mile. Winner to be sold, &c. To close on the 15th October, 
and name the day before tbe Race. 

Second Hare . — The Ladies’ Purse 15 G. M. from the Fund for all 
Horses. Entrance 10 G. M. P. P. Weight for age and inches. 14 hands 
8st. 7lbs. 1-J Miles. To close on the 15th October, and name the day be- 
fore the Race. 

Third Race . — A Purse for all Arab Horses. 10 G. M. from the 
Fund. Entrance 50 Rupees P. P. Distance 1 ^ Mile. lOst. 7lbs. 
Gentlemen Riders. The Winner to be sold for 1000 Rupees if claimed 
in the usual manner. To close and name the day before the Race. 


Fourth Day 9 Monday , November 8. 

First Race . — The Bangalore Purse, 20 G. M. from the Fund. 
For all Arabs. Entrance Its. 200 H. F. 3 Miles. 8st. 7ibs. Maidens 
allowed 71bs. To close on the 1st October, and name the day before 
the Race. 

Second Race .^-~ The Little Welter of 10 G. M. from the Fund. 
For all Arabs lOst. 71bs. Maidens allowed 7lbs. Entrance 10 G. M. 
P. P. 1 y- Mihv'and a distance. The Winner of any previous Welter 
excluded. To close and name the day before the Race. 

Third Rare . — A Purse for all Horses. Arabs 8st. 7H>s. ; Cape 
and Australians 9st. ; English 9st. 7lbs. ; Winners ?lhs. extra. 15 G. 
M. from the Fund. Entrance 10 G. M. P. P. Distance 2 Miles. 
To close and name the day before the Race. 


Fifth Day , Wednesday , November 10. 

First Race . — Winning Handicap of 15 G. M. from the Fund, with 
a Subscription of 2 G. M. for each Race, 

Second Race . — A Beaten Plate of 15 G. M. from the Fund. 
Handicap. Entrance 5 G. M. for all beaten Horses of the meeting. 
Third Race . — Pony Race. Heats. 


Sixth Day , Friday , November 12. 

First Race . — Hack Race 5 G. M. from tbe Fund. 1 G. M. P. P. 
for all Horses. Round the Course. Gentlemen Riders. Catch Weights. 
The Winner to be sold for 95 Rupees. To close and name the evening 
before the Race. 

Second Race . — Hack Galloway Race 5 G. M. from the Fund. 
Entrance 1 G. M. P. P. Gentlemen Riders. Catch Weights, f- Mile. 
To close and name the evening before the Race. 

Third Race . — Pony Handicap. £ Mile Heats. Entrance 1 
G. M. P. P. 
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Fourth Race . — Hurdle Race 10 G. M. from the Fund. 3 G. M. 
entrance. 1 Mile. 6 Hurdles 3£ feet high. To close and name the 
day before the Race. 


RULES FOR TIIE MEETING. 

1. — The Bangalore Turf Club Rules to be applicable, all disputes to 
be settled by the Stewards. Their decision is final. 

2. — Should there not be sufficient funds to make good the stakes, a 
per centage to be taken from all Winners. 

3. — A day will be named for Ageing and Measuring. 

4. — All Horses training on the Course to pay 8 Rupees. 

3. — All confederacies to be declared to the Secretary by the 1st Sep- 
tember 1847. 

0. — Cape and Australian Horses to carry 121b. extra, Mares ami 
Geldings allowed 31bs. Country brads to run as Arabs. 

7. — Owners of Horses to provide their own Ilaudicapper. 

5. — The word “ Off ’ once given by the appointed starter is decisive. 

9. — Horses walking over for Public Money to receive only Half the 
stakes, and no Horse can walk over twice during the Meeting. 

10. — Horses that have never won more than 10 G. M. Public Mo- 
ney to he considered Maidens. • 

11. — In event of any Horses from the same stable running 1st and 
2nd for any selling Race, the owners of the other Horses # to have the first 
claim to become purchasers. 

DeSymons Baii row, 

Secretary. 

Madras Athm&um, May 4. 


UMBALLA AUTUMN MEETING, 1847* 


First Day, Tuesday. 

The Trial Stakes of 15 CL M. each, 5 forfeit with 20 G. Ms. add- 
ed for all maiden horses, three years old 7st. 71b. ; four 8st. 4 lbs. ; five Hst. 
101b. ; six and aged Ost. JRuglish horses to carry 21 lb. extra I). J. 

The Sirhind Staff Cup with a Sweepstakes of 10 (L M. each 5 for- 
feit for maideu Arabs. Four years old lOst. ; five lOst. ; 8ll>. ; six and aged 
lOst. 1 21b., G. R. T. M. close and name on the 1st September. 

Present Subs cr tiers. 

The Colonel, Mr. Charles. 

Mr. Walter, 

The Give and Take Stakes* of 5 G. M. each wifh 5 G. M. added for 
all horses. 14 hands to carry 9bt, Maidens allowed 5ib. 11 eats \\ miles 
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The Charger Stakes of 5 G. M. each with 10 added for bona fide 
chargers, 1 1st. each. G. R., T. Y. C. Close and name on or before 1st 
November. 


Second Day . 

A Purse of 20 G. M. added to a sweeptakes of 20 G. M. each h. ft. 
for maiden Arabs 8st. 70). each. Heats. T M. 

A Cup value 1000 Rs. given by the Officers of the 3rd or King’s 
Own Light Dragoons for all horses. Weight for age, £ mile heats — added 
to a Sweepstakes of 25 G. M. 5 forfeit if declared by 1 o’clock the day 
before the race. 

The race to be run on the second day of the meeting. Horses to 
take their age from the 1 st of May. 

Three horses the property of different owners to start — or no race I 
And the Cup to be retained, if the regiment leaves Umballah. 

E. H. C. S. N. S. W. C. B. Arabs. 

3 years old....... lOst. 71bs. 8st. 41bs. 7st. 2lbs. fist. 91bs. 

4 ditto, 11 7 9 4 8 4 7 11 

5 ditto 12 0 9 11 . 8 11 8 4 

C ditto and aged .. 12 7 10 0 9 0 8 7 

To close and name to the Secretary on or before the 1st Octo- 
ber 1847. 

Present Subscribers. 

Mr! Walter, The Colonel. 

Mr. Charles, 

A Sweepstakes of 20 G. M. each, 5 ft. for all horses, English ex- 
cepted ; 8st. 7lb. each ; T. Y. C. Maidens allowed 5st.< C. Y. to carry 51b. 
extra.; C. and N. S. W. 71b. extra. To close 1st Sept, and name the day 
before the run. 

Ladies’ and Bachelor's Purse of with 15 G. M. added for all 

horses. English excepted. G. R. list. each. Heats. T Y. C. Entrance 
5 G. M. 

Present Subscribers . 

Mr. Walter. Mr. Charles. 


Third Day . 

A Purse of 20 G. M. added to a stake of 5 G. M. each h. ft. for all 
Arabs 9st each. Three mile. Maidens allowed 71b. 

The Umballah Great Welter of 10 G. M. each with 40 added for 
all Horses, list each G. R. ; English horses to carry 211b. extra ; Maidens 
on the day of naming allowed 01b. ; on the day of running 101b. ; one al- 
lowance, R. C. 

Present Subscribers . 

The Colonel, Mr. Charles. 

Mr. Walter, 

A Purse of 10 G. M. with a stake of 5 G. M. each for Galloways. 
Weight for inches, 14 hands to carry 8st. 71b. Heats L M. Maidens al- 
lowed 51b. 4 
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Selling Stakes of 5. G. M. each with 10 G. M. added for all horses ; 
1st each. G. R. Heats L. M. Winner to be sold for 800 Rs. if demanded ; 
close and name on or before the 1st Nov. 


Fourth Day . 

The Open Stakes of 20 G. M. each, 10 forfeit with 20 G. M. added 
for all horses. Three years old 7st. 41b., four 8st. 41b., five 8st. 21b., six 
and aged 9st. 21b. ; C. B. 31b. extra ; Cape and N. S. W. 61b. ; English 121b. 
extra ; Winners at this or a previous meeting 61b. extra, both 101b. Heats 
If. Maidens all 7lb. 

The “ Shorts,” a Sweepstake of 5 G. M. each with 15 G. M. added 
for all horses lOst. 71b each ; C. B., Cape and N. S. W. 71b. extra. English 
2st. ; M. and G. allowed 31b. G. R. Heats. Y. C. 

Present Subscribers. 

Mr Walter, 

The Colonel. 

A Sweepstakes of 25 G. M. each, 5 ft. for all Arabs fist. 121b. each ; 
If miles. Maidens allowed 71b. To close on the 1st Sept, and name on 
or before 1 p. m. the day before the meeting. 

A Purse of 10 G. M. for all horses, 2 G. edlrance G. R. Catch 
weights over 12st. 71b. Heats T. Y. C. The winner or any horse in the 
Race to be sold for 400 Rs. if demanded. Close and «name on or be- 
fore the 1st Nov. 

Fifth Day. 

Winners, Handicap, 

Losers, Ditto. 

All Stakes and Purses excepting those otherwise specified are to close 
and name on or before the 1st Sept. 

9 New Northern Indian Turf Club Purse of 50 G. M. for all horses. 
Weight for age ; If mile; added to a Sweepstake of 10 G. M. h. ft. 

To close and name on the 1st October 1847. 


Ferozshah Cup. — Day to be fixed by the Stewards. 

The Ferozshah Cup given by Officers and Corps present at the me- 
morable battles of the 21st and 22d December 1845. 

Terms as for the Moodkee Cup of last year ; with exception that 
country bred horses are to carry the same as Arabs, and Colonial and 
English one stone less extra weight than they were to have done for the 
Moodkee Cup. 

The stake will be 10 G. M. each, 5 forfeit. 

To close and name on the 1st September. 

Forfeits to any Stake or Plate to be declared to the Secretary by 1 
p. m. of the day before such stake is to be run. 

There must be three subscribers to each Stake or Purse to which 
public money is added or no Race. 

IND. SPORT. REV. — VOL. V., NO. X. 
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In the event of there not being sufficient funds, an equal per centage 
to be deducted from each winner of public money. 

The following Gentlemen have kindly consented to act as Stewards 
during the meeting : — 

Major Yerbury, H. M 3 d Dragoons . 

Captain Chambre, H. M. 11 th Dragoons , . 

Lieutenant Wheelwright, Artillery. 

Major Houghton, 63d N. I. 

Captain Burgh, H. M. 61$£. 

Captain Renny, ATth N. /. 

Captain Goad, 1st Light Cavalry. 

C. A. Wheelwright, Secy. 

Delhi Gazette. 


f SONEPORE RACES, 1847. 

, Sonepore Cup. 

Nominations of the 1st June. 


Mr D’Arcy’s 

b. a. 

s- 

4 % 

Pilgrim. 


b. a. 

c. 

• • 

Checkmate. 

a 

g. a. 

h. 


Sir Walter . 

Mr De Vaux's 

g. c. b. 

h. 


Vanguard, 

tt 

bl. ca. 

h. 


Voltaire. 

tf 

b. c. b. 

f. 


Alice. « 

Mr Fitzpatrick's 

g. a. 

h. 


Honeysuckle . 

»» 

b. a. 

h. 


Sherecf. 

ff 

b. a. 

c. 


Raymond. 

Mr Fulton's 

b. a. 

h. 


Nutcut. 

i* 

g. a. 

h. 


Boy Jones . 

»> 

bn. s. w. 

m. 


Bellona . 

Mr Cunnyngham's 

I b. a. 

h. 


Glenmore. 

tf 

g. a. 

h. 


Mangoe. 

tt 

g. a. 

h. 


Euclid. 

Mr Forester's 

b. ca. 

h. 


Deceiver. 

Mr Grey's 

g. c. b. 

h. 


Young Emblem. 

tf 

colt by Ningpo out of. . 

Fair Ellen. 

K. Hawke, 

Secretary 

Chuprah, June 2, 

1817.— Cal. 

Star, 

June 9.] 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE LAHORE RACES — 1847-48. 


First Day , Saturday , December 4. 

The Lahore Derby of 25 G. M for Maiden Arabs, 5 G. M. En- 
trance— 9st. 7lbs. Gentlemen Riders— 1| mile. To close and name on 
or before 1st "November. 

Consolation Stakes of 3 G. M. each, with 15 G. M. added from 
the Fund — for all Horses — 1 mile heats. Horses valued at 1,200 Rupees, 
to carry list. — 41bs. less for every hundred, 

Purse of 100 Rupees for all Hacks— 11 stone. Entrance 25 
Rupees — J mile heats. Winner to be sold for 500 Rs. if claimed, &c. &c. 


Second Day , Tuesday , December 7- 

The Lahore Cup, valued at 30 G. M. for all Horses. Entrance 100 
Rupees. Arabs and C. 13, lOst; Cape and N S. W., lOst. 7lbs. ; Eng- 
lish, list. 7lbs. Gentlemen Riders. — 2 miles. Maidens allowed 51bs. 
Winner by the Derby to carry 5 lbs. extra. To close Und name on or be- 
fore 1st November. 

Purse of 15 G. M. for all Galloways. Entrance 3 »G. M. — 1 mile 
heats, 9st. Gentlemen Riders. 

Charger Stakes of 2 G. M. each with 8 G. M. added from the 
Fund. For all Horses which have been ridden as such up to the day of 
running — list. 1 Mile. 

Third Day , Thursday , December 9. 

9 The Lahore Great Welter of 25 G. M. for Horses. Entrance 5 G. M. 
Arabs and C. B. list.; Cape and N. S. W. list. 7»t. ; English 2st. 
7lb. 2 miles. Gentlemen Riders. Maidens allowed 51b. To close and 
name on or before 1st November. 

Give and Take of 15 G. M. for all Horses. Entrance 3 G. M. 14 
hands to carry 9st. 7lb. 1 mile heats. 

Purse of 5 G. M. for all Ponies. Entrance 10 Rupees. Catch 
Weights. \ mile Heats. 


Fourth Day , Saturday , December 1 1 . 

A SweeptakesL of 15 G. M. each, with 15 G. M. added from the 
Fund, for all Maiden Arabs, 1 mile heats — 8st. 71hs. The Winner of 
the Derby, Cup, or Welter, to carry 51 bs. extra — If of two, 7lb$. — of all 
three, lOlhs. To close and name on or before 15th Nov. Half forfeit. 

Ladies’ Purse of 10 G. M. for all Horses— to be Handicapped by 
the Stewards. Entrance 5 G. M. 1J- mile heats. Horses not standing 
handicap to pay half forfeit. 
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Purse of 2 G. M. for all <s Sowar’s” Horses. Free Entrance. Round 
the Course. 


Fifth Day , Tuesday , December 14. 

Forced Handicaps for all Horses which have won during the Meet- 
ing — 10 G. M. from the Fund. Entrance 5 G. M. 1} code race — to be 
handicapped by the Stewards. 

Losers’ Handicap for all Horses that have not won during the Meet- 
ing — 10 G. M. from the Fund. Entrance 3 G. M. 1 mile he&ts. 



Stewards, 


G. A. F. Houchen, Clerk of the Course, 
William Hickey, Secretary, 


Rules. 

1 — .The New N. I. T. Club Rules to be adopted at this Meeting. 

2. — Horses walking over for Public Money to receive only half. 

3. — -Winning Horses to pay 8 Rupees, and Losing Horses 4 Rupees 
to the Course, for each race — (matches included). 

4. — All persons running Horses (except for Matches, Hacks and 
Ponies) must subscribe 50 Rupees to the Fund — and each member of a 
confederacy 50 Rupees. 

5. — Sealed Nominations with entrance money to be sent to the Se- 
cretary before 1 o’clock p. m. the day before each race. No Horse will be 
allowed to start for any Race whose Entrance Money has not been paid. 

6. — All disputes to be settled by the Stewards — and their decisions 
to be final, 

N. B. — As additional Subscriptions are expected, the value of the 
Derby, Lahore Cup, and Welter Stakes, will be proportionably increased. 

An Ordinary will be held the evening before each day. 

William Hickey, Secretary, 


Mofussilite, June 4. 
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CALCUTTA RACES, — 1847-48. — SECOND MEETING, 


Second Day. 

A Parse of G. M. 300 given by his Highness the Nawab Nazim, with 
G. M. 100 for the second horse, for all maiden horses, two miles, 
weights as follow : — 


3 years 

4 „ 

5 » 

G and aged 


Gst. 121bs. 
8 0 

8 8 

8 12 


The winner of the Calcutta Derby, Colonial, Omnibus Stakes to carry 
51bs. extra; of any two of these races 7ibs. extra; the second and third 
horses to save their stakes, and the third to receive G. M. 50 out of the 
entrances and forfeits. English horses to carry 1st. 7lbs. extra; English 
horses that have not started before the day of naming, allowed 7lbs. 

G. M. 5 each for all horses named on or before tlje 1st May. G. M. 
10 for horses named between that date and the 1st September, when the 
race closes. G. M. 20 entrance for all horses not scratched before 2 i*. m. 
the day before the first meeting. • 

Horses not entitled to any allowance, excepting as specified above. 


NoiMinations of May 1st, 1847. 


Mr Grey’s 

. by. cb. 

c. 


. g. cb. 

c. 

tr 

. g. cb. 

c. 

Mr Williams’ 

. b. a. 

h. 

77 

. bk. cp. 

h. 

Mr Charles' 

. c. eg. 

m. 

77 

. ^n, sw. 

b. 

7 7 

• c. eg. 

S- 

It 

. b. a. 

h. 

77 

• g. a. 

h. 

77 

• g- 

h. 

77 

. b. a. 

h. 

Mr Green’s 

. g. cb. 

f. 

77 

. b. cp. 

h. 

77 

• c. ns. w. 

c. 

Capt. Paterson's 

. bk. n.sw. 

f. 

Mr Boynton’s 

. g. a. 

h. 

77 

. b. a. 

h. 

77 

. g. a. 

li. 

Mr Hope’s 

. g. a. 

c. 

.. 

£. a. 

c. 



Cracow , late Curfew . 

The Saxon y late Jack in the Green. 
Anna Bullen. 

Falcon. 

Grasshopper . 

Chamois. 

Don Juan . 

Ishmael. 

Guarantee. 

The Belle Bally gunge. 

Richmond. 

Gum Arabic. 

Gipsy Queen. 

Toby. 

Fancy Boy. 

True Boy. 

Faux Pas. 

Ether. 
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Mr Fulton's 

•• g- 

a. 

h. 

>> 

- g* 

a. 

h. 

rt 

.. b. 

a. 

h. 

Mr East's 

.. b. 

cp. 

h. 


Blood Royal. 

Remembrancer . 

Chieftain . 

Banker . 

James Hume, 

Secretary 


PROPOSED PROSPECTUS FOR THE MEERUT MEETING, 
JANUARY, 1848. 


First Day, Tuesday , January 4. 

First Race . — The Meerut St. Leger — a Sweepstakes of 50 G. M. 
each for all maiden Arabs, 8st. 71b. each, If miles, to close and name on 
the 15th Oct., 10 <*. M. forfeit if declared on the 15th Nov., and 15 G. 
M. forfeit if declared on the 15th Dec., and ^ forfeit if declared the day 
before the race. c 

Secotid Race . — A Purse of 20 G. M. added to a Sweepstakes of 10 
G. M. each, for all C. B’s. Cape and N. S. W. Horses, weight for age. 
New N. I. T. C. Standard. — Heats 1J mile, to close and name on the 
15th Oct., Maidens allowed 71b., Mares and Geldings 31b. 

Third Race . — Give and Take, a purse of 10 G. M. added to a Sweep- 
stakes of 5 G. M. each, 14 hands to carry 9st, Maidens allowed 51bs. 1 mile. 

Fourth Race . — A Sweepstakes of 5 G. M. each, with 10 G. M. 
added from the fund — for all Officer’s Chargers within the division. Heats 
f mile. G. R. list. 71b. each — to close and name on the 1st of January. 


Seco?id Day , Thursday , January 6. 

First Race . — The Adelaide Cup, value 1,000 Rs., for all horses; 2 
miles. Entrance 15 G. M., 10 G. M. forfeit. Arabs 9st. ; Cape and 
N. S. W. 9st. 71bs. ; English 1 1st. To close and name on the 1st 
November. Maidens allowed 7 lbs. Maidens on the day of running 31bs. 
extra. Three horses bond fide the property of 3 different owners, to 
start, and should the Regiment not he at Meerut on the day of the race, 
the Cup to be withheld. 

Second Race . — A purse of 15 G. M. — for all Galloways, 8st. 71b. 
each. Heat 1£. Maidens allowed 5ib. Entrance 5 G. M., to close and 
name on the 1 st November. 

Third Race . — The Meerut Plate of 25 G. M. added to a Sweepstakes 
of 15 G. M. each — 5 forfeit, for all Maiden Arabs, weight for age. New 
N. 1. T. C. Standard, 2 miles, to close and name as in Race No. 2. 
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Fourth Race . — A Parse of 100 Rupees for all Hacks, list. each. 
G. R. | mile heats. Entrance 2 G. M., the winner to be sold for 600 
Rupees. 


Third Day , Saturday , January 8. 

First Race. — The Civilians’ Cup on its terms. 

Second Race . — The Ladies’ and Bachelor’s purse of with 20 

G. M. added from the fund, for all horses English excepted. Heats 
1 mile — G. R. Arabs and C. B. list. ; Cape and N. S. W. list. 71b. 
Entrance 10 G. M., to close and name the day before the Meeting. 

Third Race . — A Sweepstakes of 20 G. M. each, 5 forfeit for all 
Arabs. Newmarket Craven weight and distance. Maidens allowed 51b., 
to close and name on the 1st November. 

Craven Weights. 

3 years, k 6st. 01b. 

4 „ 8st. 4lb. 

5 99 8st. 131b. 

6 „ and aged, Ost. 51b. 

Distance 1^. 

Fourth Race . — A Handicap of 10 G. M. each, ^5 forfeit with 15 G. 
M. added for all horses, £ mile, to name by noon the day before the Race, 
and weights to be declared at the Ordinary the night before the Race. 


Fourth Day , Tuesday , January 11. 

First Race . — The Native Gentleman’s purse on its terms. 

Second Race . — The Meerut Great Welter, of 25 G. M., added to a 
Sweepstakes of 10 G. M., for all horses, G. R. Round the Course. Arabs 
and C.B. list.; Cape and N. S. W. list. 7lb. ; English 12st. 71b. ; 
JV^aidens on the day of naming 51b., or the day of running 01b., to close 
and name 1st Nov. 

Third Race. — A purse of 20 G. M. for all horses, Ij* mile, to be 
handicapped by the Stewards, or by any persons they may appoint. En- 
trance 10 G. M., 5 forfeit if they do not accept. Nomination to be sent 
to the Secretary at noon — the day before the Race — and weights to be 
declared at the Ordinary. 

Fourth Race. — 5 G, M. for all ponies 13 hands and under. En- 
trance 2 G. M. — £ mile heats. 


Fifth Day , Thursday , January 13. 

First Race . — A Post Sweepstakes of 25 G. M., P. P., for all Arabs, 
9st. each. R. C. Maidens allowed 71b. — to close on the 1st November, 
and name at the post. 

Second Race.*- -The Consolation Stakes 'of 10 G. M., added to a 
Sweepstakes of 3 G. M. each, Heats % mile, G. R. list, the winner to 
be sold for 1000 Rupees. 
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If for 900 Rupees lOst. 10lb. 

800 „ lOst. 71b. 

700 „* lOst 41b. 

000 „ lOst. 01b. 

Third Race . — The Meerut Little Welter of 10 G. M., added to a 
sweepstakes of 5 G. M. each, for all Arabs — lOst. 71b. each. Gentlemen 
Riders 1£. Maidens allowed 51b., to close and name 1st January 1848. 

Fourth Race . — Handicap Stakes of 15 G. M. each, 5 forfeit — for 
all horses R. C. Nominations at noon the day before J;he Race — weights 
to be declared at the Ordinary. 

Slvth Day, Saturday , January 15. 

First Race . — Winner’s Handicap. 

Second Race. — Loser’s. 

To be run for on a day to be appointed by the Stewards . 

N. N. Indian Turf Club Purse of 50 G. M. for all horses. Weight 
for age. Gentlemen Riders, mile; added to a Sweepstakes of 10 
G. M. h. ft. 4 

To close and name on the 1st October 1847. 

These Races to be run on the days appointed by the Stewards of the 
above Meetings. 

The Rules of the New N. I. T. Club to be adopted and the deci- 
sions of the Stewards to be final. 

Settling day the last day of the Meeting. 

{ G. Blunt, C. S. 

H. Fitzgerald, Capt . Artillery 
Chas. Deacon, Capt . 9th Lancers. 

P. Gordon, Major, Sikh Regiment. 

Mofussilitc . 


PROSPECTUS OF THE JESSORE SKY RACES, 1847-48. 


First Day , Saturday , January 8. 

First Race . — All Horses 12 G. M. from the Fund. Entrance 3 
G. M. — Heats — 1 mile. 


English ~ 12st. 71bs. 

C. andN. S. W list. 71bs. 

A. and C. B lOst. 7ibs. 


Second Race . — Maiden Arabs, 12 G. M. from the Fund, Entrance 
G, M. Weights list,— Heats— 1| mile. 
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Third Race . — Cheroot Stakes 5 G. M. from the Fund. Entrance 
1 G. M. Catch above list., on the usual terms. It. C. 

Fourth Race. — Give and Take, 8 G. M. from the Fund. Entrance 2 
G. M., 14 bauds to carry lOst. 71bs. — Heats — 1 mile. 


Second Day , Monday , January 10. 

First Race . — All Horses 12 G. M. from the Fund. Entrance 5 
G. M. R. C. and a distance. 

English 12st. 71bs. 

C. amlN. S. W list. 7lbs. 

A. and C. 13 lOst. 7lbs. 

Second Race . — All Country Bred Horses 12 G. M. from the Fund*. 
Entrance 3 G. M. Weights lOst. 7lbs. — Heats — 1} mile. 

Third Race. — Pony Purse 5 G. M. from the Fund. Entrance 1 
G. M. Catch, — Heats — mile. 

Fourth Race. — Post Entrance 6 G. M. from the Fund. Entrance 1 
G. M. Catch above, list. — Heats — 1 mile. 

Third Day , Wednesday , January J 2. 

First Race. — Spear Stakes 12 G. M. from the Fund. Entrance 5 
G. M. For horses that have taken three bond fide contested 1st spears, 
where taken to be mentioned in the nomination. WiiTners of the 2nd 
race 1st day, or 1st race 2nd day, to carry 5lbs. extra; if both 71bs.— 
Heat — IJ miles. 


English 

12st. 

7iiis. 

C. and N. S. W 

list. 

7H)s. 

A. and C. B 

lOst. 

7H)s. 


Second Race. — Free Handicap 12 G. M. from the Fund. Entrance 
3JG. M. Half forfeit. R. C. Handicap. 

* Third Race. — Galloway Purse 8 G. M. from the Fund. Entrance 
2 G. M. The winner of the Give and Take Purse 1st day, if a Galloway, 
to carry iiJbs extra. 14 hands to carry lOst. 7lbs. — Heats — 1 mile. 

Fourth Race. — Pony Purse 5 G. M. from the Fund. Entrance 2 
G. M. The winner of the Pony Purse 2d day to carry 51bs. extra. 
Catch above 9st. — Heat — J mile. 


Fourth Day , Friday , January 14. 

First Jiace . — Forced Handicap 12 G. M. from the Fund, for winning 
horses ; optional to all Horses that have run during the meeting. En- 
trance 3 G. M. For a losing horse or a winner of one race 5 G. M., if a 
winner of two 6 G. M., if a winner of three 3 G. M., forfeit for horses 
not standing the Handicap. Optional to winners of the Cheroot, Post- 
Entrance and Pony Purses, who may enter as losers. Handicap. 

Second Race . — Forced Handicap 10 G. M. from the Fund. Entrance 
1 G. M. Handicap for all losers during the meeting. Optional to win- 

IND. srORT. REV.— VOL. V., NO. X. , O 2 d 
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ners of the Cheroots Stakes, Post-Entrance, and Pony Parses, on payment 
of 2 G. M. — Heats — 1 mile. 

Third Race . — Buggy Stakes 6 G. M. from the Fund. Entrance 2 
G. Catch above 11 stone. — Heats — J mile. 

No horse to start unless approved by the Stewards. 

Fourth Race . — Consolation Purse 7 G. M. from Fund. Entrance 2 
G. M. 

For all horses, to be weighted by the terms of the race and to be sold 
if claimed in the usual manner. One horse entering to receive the stake. 
— Heats — | Mile. 

If to he sold for — 


Rs. 

600 

to 

carry 

list. 

01b. 

>» 

500 


15 

lOst. 

71bs. 

5) 

400 

55 

33 

lOst. 

01b. 

•J 

300 

55 

» 

S)st. 

7lbs. 

55 

200 

35 

33 

Ost. 

01b. 


Saturday , January 15. 

Steeple Chase 15 G. M. from the Fund. Entrance 3 G. M. Over 
a line of fair Hunting Country. More or less about 2 miles. 


English, 

1 2st. 

7lbs. 

C. and N. S. W., 

list. 

lOlbs. 

A. and C. B., 


Olbs. 


Rules, &c. 

1. — All horses running at this meeting to be claimable for 1,200 Rs., 
with the exception of those entering for the undermentioned races ; viz. 
The Maiden Arab Purse 1st Day, Purse for all Horses 2d Day, Spear 
Stakes 3d Day, and Winner's Handicap 4th Day ; Winners of the Che- 
root, Post-Entrance and Buggy Stakes to be claimable for 500 Rs. * 

2. — For the Selling Plates the preference to be given to the owners 
of the horses as they come in, and then to any subscriber of 3 G. M to 
the races, if claimed in the usual manner, within £ an hour after the last 
Jockey is weighed. 

3. — Horses claimed to be bought without their engagements, except- 
ing those for races published in the Prospectus of the Jessore Meeting. 

4. — No Horse shall walk over for public money more than once dur- 

ing the meeting, when he shall be considered a winner ; and in the event 
of stakes being thus thrown over, to be at the disposal of the Stewards, 
to make such races as they think fit. * 

5. — Sealed nominations and entrance money to be sent to the Secre- 
tary by 4 p. m. the day before the race. The nominations to be assured 
at the Ordinary. For races that take place on Monday, the nominations 
to be made by 4 p. m. on the Saturday preceding; nominations for the 
purse for all horses and C. B. purse 2d Day, and Spear Stakes 3d day, 
to be given in by 4 p, m. the day before the meeting, or double entrance 
to be paid. 
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6. — In all races the owner of each horse entered shall declare to the 
Stewards at the Ordinary before the race when the nominations are opened, 
whether his horse is to run or not, which declaration shall be deemed 
obligatory if in the affirmative, and if in the negative, his name shftll at 
once be erased from the list. 

7. — No horse to start whose owner has not subscribed 3 G. M. to 
the race fund, and no person to nominate a horse who has not subscribed 
a like sum. For the Cheroot, Post- Entrance, Pony and Buggy Stakes, 
to be qualified by a subscription of I G. M. All confederacies to be 
declared, and each member of a confederacy to subscribe 3 G. M. to 
the races. 

8. — All winners to pay 6 Rs. and losers 3 Rs. towards Race Course 
repairs. 

0. — The word “ Off” once given by the person appointed to start 
the horses is decisive, and all horses must start or be distanced. 

10. — The subscription list to be closed on the 1st December, on 
which date subscriptions must be sent in. 

11. — In all other cases the Calcutta rules to be applicable. 

12. — All disputes to be decided by the Stewards, with right of appeal 
to the Calcutta Turf Club. 

Length of the Course l J mile and 5 yards. 

By order of the Stewards, 

A. Co%se, Secretary. 

Calcutta Star. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE LUCKNOW RACES, — 1848. 


First Day , Saturday , January 9. 

First Race . — Lucknow Derby for Miuden Arabs 20 G. M. from 
the fund, 8st. 7lbs. each, heats 1 J mile. Entrance 10 G. M., H. F., 
winners before the day of the race to carry 7 lbs. extra. To close on the 
1st November and name the day before the race. 

Second Race . — The Craven Cup, value 500 Ils. presented by 
E. Hunter, Esq., to be run for the first day of the Lucknow Races 
1847-48. ‘ For all Arabs the bond fide property of Officers or Residents 
of Lucknow or Cawnpore 9st. 7lbs. each, maiden on the day of naming 
allowed 5lbs. one mile and a half. Three horses bond fide competitors 
to start or the Cup to be withheld, and if horses bond fide competitors 
start the second horse to save his stake. Entrance 10 G. M., P. P., to 
close and name on the 1st of August. Sealed nominations to be sent to 
the Secretary on the 1st of August to be opened and published on the 1st 
of September. 
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The 36th Rule of N. I. T. C. is not applicable to the terms of 
this Cup, and any horse having won a sky match or any description of 
race will not he entitled to the allowance for maiden. 

vThird Race . — A Purse of 80 Rupees for all hacks, mile heats 
G. R. list. 7lbs. Entrance 20 Rupees. The winner to be sold if 
claimed for 300 Rs. 

Second Day, Tuesday , January 12. 

First Race. — A Purse of 20 G. M. for ail maidens, Calcutta 
weight for age, heats mile, winners once before the race to carry 71 bs. 
extra, twice or oftener lOlbs. extra. Entrance 1-0 G. M., II. F., to 
close on the 1st November and name the day before the race. 

Second Race. — The Minister’s Purse on its terms ; viz., a purse of 
50 G. M. for all horses, Calcutta weight for age, If mile heats. En- 
trance 10 G. M., P. P. Winners of one season 71 bs., and of two seasons 
lOlbs. extra. To close on the 1st November and name the day before 
the race. N. R. — Maidens of the present season not to carry additional 
weight, the weight being intended for such horses as are considered platers 
for this and former years. 

Third Race.— The Lucknow Great Welter of 10 G. M. added to 
a sweepstakes of 5 G. M. for all horses G. R. 1 \ mile, Arab and C. R. 
list.; Cape and N. S. W. list. 7lbs. ; English 12st. 7lb. Horses that 
have not won p&rse, plate, match or sweepstakes on or before the day 
of closing allowed 51bs., or the day of running lOlbs., to close on the 1st 
December and name the day before the race. 


Third Day , Thursday , January 14. 

First Race . — Syud Ahmed’s Purse of 25 G. M. for all maiden 
Arabs purchased from him from the 1st January 1847, 8st. 71bs. 1 mile 
heats. Entrance 10 G. M., H. F. To close on the 1st December svid 
name the day before the race. 

Second Race . — The King’s Purse on its terms if given ; viz. a purse 
of 1,000 G. M. for all horses, Calcutta weight for age 2 mile heats. En- 
trance 10 G. M., P. P. Maidens allowed 7 lb. Horses that have never 
won allowed 121b. To close on the 1st November and name the day be- 
fore the race. 

Third Race. — Charger Stakes 8 G. M. Entrance 3 G. M. H. F. 
All horses the bond fide property of Officers at Lucknow and in the Cawn- 
pore Division, and that have been regularly ridden for the preceding six 
months G. R. list. 71bs. 1 mile. 

Fourth Race . — A Purse of 48 Rs. for all ponies, l mile heats weight. 


Fourth Day , Saturday , January 16. 

First Race. — Winners’ Handicap for which all winners (hacks, 
chargers, ponies excepted) must enter optional to losers, 10 G. M. from 
the fund. Entrance 10 G, M., P. P. 1 1 miles. 
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Second Race . — Losers’ Handicap 10 G. M. from the fund. En* 
trance 5 G. M., H. F. H mile heats. 

Third Race . — Consolation Purse of 10 G. M. from the fund, en- 
trance 5 G. M. P. P. 1 mile heats. 


Horses valued at Rs. 

1,200 to carry 

9st. 

1 21bs. 

Ditto 

Ditto 


1,000 

99 

9st. 

511 ) 8 . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

» 

800 

199 

6st. 

01b. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

99 

600 

99 

1st, 

7lbs. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

.. 

400 

«• 

8st. 

01b. 


Fourth Race . — Cheroot Stakes of 3 G. M. from the fund, 1 G. 
M. entrance, for all horses, one mile catch weights. The winner to bring 
his cheroot lighted to the weighing stand. The winner to be sold for 
350 Rs. if claimed. 


Rules. 

1st. The Calcutta Rules to be generally applicable to the races. 

2d. Every owner of horses, and every member of a confederacy, 
must subscribe 50 Rs. to the races ; except the owners of horses, who 
only start for the hacks, charger and pony stakes. 

3d. Sealed nominations, when not otherwise •provided for, to be 
sent to the Secretary by 1 o’clock p. m., the day before each race. No 
nominations to be received unless accompanied by the # entrance money. 

4th. In case of deficiency in the funds, a proportionate deduction 
will be made from the sum fixed for each race and in the event of there 
being any excess, the amount to be expended in extra races. 

5th. In the event of any Subscriber leaving the station on duty, or 
sick leave, before the races take place, his subscription will not be de- 
manded, or if paid, it will be returned to him. 

6th. Ail disputes to be settled by the Stewards, and their decision 
as regards the disposal of the public money to be final. 

7th. Rules 6th of the Calcutta Rules is not adopted. 

8th. Two horses bond fide from different stables to start for each 
public race ; in the event of only one horse coming to the Post, the owner 
will receive the forfeits and half the public money. 

9th. Winning horses to pay six, losers 2 rupees, for Race-course 
repairs. * 

10th. In the case of unfavourable weather, the Stewards have the • 
power to postpone the races until such time as they think proper. 

11th. Settling day, the last day of the Meeting. 

W. Warden, 1 

J. Shakes pear, Stewards * 

W. Ross, J 

A. S. McMullin, Secretary . 


Calcutta Star . 
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REVISED PROSPECTUS FOR TIIE BOMBAY RACES, — 1848. 


First D iy, Thursday, February 3. 

First Race. — The Derby. Rs. 430 from the fund, for all maiden! 
Arabs. To close and name on the 1st October, 1847. Weight for age. 
IJrnilc. Maidens that have started before the day of closing:, to carry 
41bs. extra. 5 G. M. subscription, with an entrance of 10 G. M. for 
horses declared to start. 

Second Race. — The Forbes’ Stakes of Rs. 400 from the fund, add- 
ed to a Sweepstakes of 15 G. M. each, 5 G. M. forfeit for all Arabs. 
Weight for age. 2 mile*. Maidens of the season allowed 51bs. To name 
on the 1st October, and horses allowed to enter until the 1st December, 
upon double stakes and forfeits. 

'Third Race. — The Give and Take of Rs. 300 from the fund, with 
a Sweepstakes of 10 G. M. each, for all Arabs. Weight for indies, 14 
hands carrying 8st. 71 bs. 1J mile heats. 

t 

Second Day , Saturday , February 5. 

First Race f ; — The Dealers’ Plate, value 200 G. M. added to a 
Sweepstakes of 20 G. M. each H. F. and only 5 G. M. forfeit if de- 
clared by the 1st January, 1848. 2 miles. Weight for age. For all 

Arabs imported after the 1st September, 1840, and purchased from either 
of the following stables : Sorabjee Dady Santook’s, Bazunjee Fuckera’s, 
Aga Mahomed Bakur's, or Nowrojee Nusserwanjee’s. The winner of the 
Derby to carry 51bs. extra. The 2d horse to receive Rupees 500 and 
the 3d to save his stakes. To close and name on the 1st October, 1847- 
Horses imported after the 1st September, 1847, allowed to enter until 
the 1st December. 

Second Race . — A Sweepstakes of 30 G. M. each, II. F., for all 
Arabs that have never won before the day of closing. 2 miles. 8st. 41bs. 
Maidens that have started before the day of closing to carry 41bs. extra. 
To close on the 1st October, and to name the day before the race. 

Third Race . — The Drawing Room Stakes of Rs. 300 from the 
fund, with a Sweepstakes of 10 G,"M. each, for all Arabs. 8st. 7lbs. I mile. 

Fourth Race . — The Wlum of Rs. 300 from the fund, with a 
Sweepstakes of 10 G. M. each, for all Arabs. Weight for age and inches. 

1 J mile heats. Maidens of the season allowed 51bs. 

Third Day , Tuesday , February 8. 

First Race. — A Sweepstakes of 30 G. M. each, H. F., for all Arabs. 
9st. 1J- mile and a distance. Maidens of the season allowed lOlbs. 
Maidens imported into Bombay after 1st September, 1840, allowed 
1st. The winner of the Derby or 1st Sweepstakes to carry 5st. ex- 
tra, of more than one lOlbs. To close on the 1st October, and to name 
tlie day before the race. # 
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Second Race. — The Ladies’ and Bachelors' Purse. Rupees 300 from 
the fund, with a Sweepstakes of 10 G. M. each. For all Arabs 
1 mile heats. The winner of the Drawing Room Stakes to carry 
7Ibs. extra. 

Third Race . — The Galloway Plate. Rupees 130 from the Fffnd, 
with a Sweepstakes of 5 G. Af. each. $ mile. Weight for age. Maidens 
on the day of starting allowed 51bs. 


Fourth Dai/, Thursday, February 10. 

First Race — A Sweepstakes of 30 G. M. each, H. F., for all Arabs, 
8st. lOlbs. If mile. Maidens of the season allowed 7lbs. Maidens im- 
ported into Bombay after the 1st September, 1840, allowed lOlbs. The 
winner of the Derby, or either of the Sweepstakes, to carry 7H>9. extra, 
of any two of them 121bs., of three or more lOlbs. To close on the 1st 
October, and to name the day before the race. 

Second Race . — The Mulct Stakes. Rupees 400 from the Fund. A 
handicap. Gentlemen riders. Open to all horses that have started 
during the meeting. miles. 10 G. M. entrance, 2 G. M. forfeit for 

not standing the handicap. Entrances to be made by. 8 a. m. the day be- 
fore the race. Weights to be announced by 12 o’clock and declarations 
as to standing or not to be made with the other nominations of 1 be day. 

Third Race . — The Craven, for all Arabs. Rupees 301) from the 
fund, with a Sweepstakes of 10 G. M. cadi. Ij mile* heats. 2 years 
fist. — 3 years, 8st. — 4 years. 8st. Dibs. — 5 years, Pst. lib. — 0 years, 
Ost. 51bs. — 7 years, Pst. 71 bs. 


Fifth Day , Saturday, February 1*2. 

First Race . — A Forced Handicap, for all winners during the 
meeting. Five G. M. for each race won. Open to losers at an entrance 
of 5 G. M. 2 miles. 

% Second Race. — The Beaten Plate, Rupees 300 from the fund. 
Handicap. Open to the beateu horses of the meeting, 10 G. M. en- 
trance. 1J miles heats. 

SiiVth Day, Tuesday, February 15. 

The Governor’s Cup, ^Handicap, for all horses. Once round the 
Course. Heats. Gentlemen riders. 5 G. M. entrance, 1 G. M. forfeit 
for not standing the handicap. 3 horses to start or no race. Entrances to 
be made by 8 a. m. the day before the race. The weights to be announced 
by 12 o’clock. A declaration as to standing or not to be made at 4 p. m. 

No horses to he allowed to start for the Derby, Forbes’ Stakes, Cup 
or either of the Sweepstakes, that is not the bond fide properly of a Gen- 
tleman on the 1st October, J847. 

Horses arriving in Bombay from stations distaut upwards of 200 
miles, on or subsequent to the 15th November, are allowed 3lbs. in all 
races which close on or before the 1st October. 

Bombay Gentleman’ a Gazette. 
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MHOW RACES, — 1848. 


First Day , Tuesday , February 8. 

Rare . — A race for all Arab liorses that have never started pre- 
vious to the 15th October 1847. Weight for age, rupees 300 from the 
fund, added to a sweepstakes of 150 Rupees each, distance 1J miles, to 
close 1st January 1848. Rs. 50 forfeit if declared by 1st February 1848. 
Two subscribers or no race. 

Second Race . — Give and Take of Rupees 300 from the fund, added 
to a sweepstakes of Rupees 100 each for all Arabs, 14 hands, 9 stone, 
1 J miles heats. 

Third Race . — Poney Plate of Rupees 75 from the fund, and 15 
Rupees entrance for all ponies, 13 hands and under, catch weights, heats 
1 mile. 


Second Day , Thursday , February 10. 

First Race.— < A Sweepstakes of Rupees 200 each, with Rupees 400 
from the fund, for all Arab horses that have never started prior to the 
15th October 1847, for purse, match, plate, or sweepstakes, 2 mile 
heats, 8st. 7H>s» * To close on the 1st January 1848. Tie winner of the 
maiden to carry 7lbs. extra. Horses to be named the day before the 
meeting, half forfeit if declared on or before the 1st February 1848. Two 
subscribers or no race. 

Second Race . — The Little Welter of Rupees 250 from the fund, and 
75 Rupees each subscription for all horses, Arab lOst. 7H>. ; English, Cape, 
stud and country bred as in Calcutta, J J mile race. Maidens of the 
season allowed 7lbs G. R. 

Third Race . — The Charger Stakes of Rupees 150 from the funll, 
and 32 Rupees each subscription for all horses, bond fide chargers, and 
ridden during the season on parade. Arabs lOst. 71b. ; Cape, stud or 
country bred list., English horses 12st. Heats J a mile, G. R. 


Third Day , Saturday , February 12. 

First Race. — Holkar’s Cup value 1000 Rupees, entrance 100 Rs., 
P. P., for all horses ; Calcutta weight for age, heats round the Coupe ; 
English horses to carry 2st. extra, Cape, N. S. Wales, country, or stud 
bred, 1st. 71bs. extra, winners once 51bs. extra, twice 8lbs., thrice or more 
12lbs. extra. To close on the 1st November 1847 ; and name to Secre- 
tary by 2 r. m., day before meeting. Three horses from separate stables 
to start, or the Cup withheld, — horses to be aged as on Calcutta Course. 

Second Race . — A Purse of Rupees 300 from the fund, and 150 
Rupees each subscription, for all Arabs that have never won, weight for 
age, distance 2 miles. 
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Third Race . — The Hack Stakes of Rupees 100 from the fund, and 
Rupees 20 each subscription for all horses, Arabs to earrry lOst. 71b., 
Cape, stud and country bred, list., English horses 12st. (i. R. Heats 
5 of a mile. The winner to he sold for Rupees 400, if claimed withiu half 
an hour, giving priority of claim to horses coining in. 

Fourth Day, Tuesday, February 15. 

First Race . — The Indore Purse 500 Rupees, open to all Arabs, 
weight for age, heats round the Course, entrance 50 Rupees. Winners 
once 51b. extra, twice 81b., more than twice 12lbs. extra. To close 1st 
November 1847* and name the day before meeting; two horses to start 
from separate stables ; horses to he aged as on Calcutta Course. 

Second Race . — The Malwa Purse of Rupees 300, added to a Sweep- 
stakes of Rupees 100 each, for all Arab horses, weight for age, mile heats. 

Third Race . — Great Welter Stakes of Rupees 300 from the fund, 
for all horses, Arabs list. 71b., English, Cape, stud ami country bred 
as at Calcutta ; entrance 75 Rupees. Maidens of the season allowed 71b. G. 
U. 1 1 mile race. 


Fifth Day , Tuesday , February 17- 

First Race . — A Forced Handicap for all winners, Rs. 300 from the 
fund. A two mile race. A winner of one race during the meeting 4 
Gold Mohurs ^trance, and an extra G. M. for each raca won during the 
meeting, optiomil to winners of public money under Rupees 250, and to 
losers. 

Second Race . — Reaten Plate, of Rupees 200 from the fund, and 50 
rupees each subscription, for the beaten horses of the meeting. Heats 
Ij miles. 

Third Race . — The Consolation Stakes, of Rupees 200 from the fund, 
and 30 Rupees entrance. Mile heats. 


Horses to be sold for rupees 

350 

to carry 

Ost. 

71 bs. 

Do. 

do. 

400 

do. 

lOst. 

01 b. 

Do. 

do. 

500 

do. 

lOst. 

7lbs. 

Do. 

do. 

f>00 

do. 

list. 

01b. 


At a general meeting held at the Library on the 27th April 1847. — 
A horse walking over for any one race during the meeting except Holkar's 
Cup, and the Indore Purse, to he entitled to half the public money. No 
ho^e walking over for more than one race to receive any public money. 

* The decision of the Stewards on all disputed points to he final. 
Horses to be aged and measured on Thursday, 3d February 1848. which 
have not previously been aged by the Stewards, or for which no certificate 
of age shall be produced. 

*" Calcutta rules for all horses. The Mhow Course is I J miles and 
84 yards. All references to be sent to 

R. CA UTLEY, 

Officiating Secretary. 


Bombay Times. 

IND. SPORT. REV. VOL., V., NO. X. • 
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PROSPECTUS OF THE NEEMUCII RACES. 


TO TAKE PLACE IN MARCH, OPEN TO ALL INDIA. 

First Day . 

First Race. — First Year of theNeemuch Legcr, a sweepstakes of 10 
G. M. each with 20 G. M. added from the fund for all maiden Arabs, 
I J mile race, 9st. 7lbs. each. Horses that have never started for plate, 
purse, match or sweepstakes allowed 51bs. To close and name on the 1st 
of February, 3 G. M. forfeit, 1st March, II. F. day before the race. 

Second Race. — A Sweepstakes of 10 G. M. each for all horses, 
Arabs 9st. 7lbs., C. B. 9st. 121bs., Cape and N. S. W. lOst. lOlbs., Eng- 
lish 12st. To close and name 15th February, II. F. day before the race, 

1 } mile race. 

Third Race. — Hack Purse of 100 Rupees from the fund for all horses. 
Entrance 2. G. M. G. R. lOst. 7lbs. each, heats -J mile. Winner to be 
sold for 400 Rupees if claimed in the usual manner. 

Fourth Race. — A Give and Take Sweepstakes of 2 G. M. each for 
all horses 13-3 and under, J mile heats, 13-3 to carry lOst. To 
close and name 12 o’clock day before the race. 

Second Day . 

First Race. — The Brigadier’s Cup, value 300 Rupees with an en- 
trance of 8 G. M. each for all horses, Arabs lOst. 7lbs., C. B. lOst. 
121bs., Cape and N. S. W. 1 1st. 5Ibs., English 12st. 71bs., maidens allowed 
7lbs., mares and geldings 31bs. 1 } mile race, G. R. To dose and name 
15th February, II. F. 

Second Race. — Give and Take Purse of Rupees 200 from the fun^ 
added to a sweepstakes of 5 G. M. each, P. P. 14 hands to carry list. 1 J 
mile heats, to close and name 1st of March. 

Third Race. — A Sweepstakes of 3 G. M. each for all country bred 
horses ; 2 mile heats ; lOst. 71bs. each, mares and geldings allowed 3ibs. 
To close and name by 12 o'clock day before the race. 

Fourth Race. — A Pony Plate of 80 Rupees from the fund with an 
entrance of 20 Rupees each, J mile heats, catch weights. 


Third Day . 

First Race. — First Year of theNeemuch Great Welter, a sweepstakes 
of 10 G. M. each with 20 G. M. added from the fund for all horses, 
G. Jt. Arab list., C. B. list. 5 lbs., Cape and N. 8. W. list. 12lbs., 
English 12st. 7lbs., maidens allowed 7lbs., mares and geldings 3lbs. 
Winner of Lcger or Brigr's Cup 31bs. extra, if both 51bs. extra. To dose 
and name 15th of February, 3 G. M. forfeit 1st March, H. F. day 
before the race, 1 mile and a half race. 
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Second Race. — A Purse of 80 Rupees from the fund for all horses 
purchased of discharged sowars from 1st Irregular Cavalry. Entrance 2 G« 
M. G. R. lOst. 71hs. each, marcs and geldings allowed 3ibs. Heats J 
mile. 

Second Race . — Cheroot Stakes of Rupees 100 from the fund? en- 
trance 20 Rupees, G. R. 1 1st. each. Hound the Course. The winner to 
come to the scales with his cheroot lighted, and to be sold for 400 Rupees 
if claimed it! the usual manner. 

Fourth Race . — A Handicap Sweepstakes of 20 Rupees each for nil 
horses. Round the Course. To he handicapped by the Stewards. To 
close and name by 12 o’clock day before the race. Horses entered and 
not standing the handicap to pay a forfeit of 8 Rupees. The winner to 
be sold for 400 Rupees if claimed in the usual manner. m 

Fourth Day . 

The Winner's Handicap of 80 Rupees from the fund. Entrance 
5 G. M., if a winner of more than one race for public money, 3 G. M. 
entrance, if a winner of only one race. All winners of public money 
must enter, “ hacks, poney, cheroots and sowars purse excepted,” 
optional to all losers, 1} mile race. 

Second Race . — Losers’ Handicap for all beaten horses that have 
started and not won public money during the meeting. Entrance 3 
G. M., with lOfl Rupees added from the fund, 1 J mile race. 

Fifth Day. 

A Purse of 200 Rupees from the fund. Entrance 50 Rupees for all 
horses. Round the Course over 0 hurdles 4 feet high. G. R. Arabs 
lOst. 7R>s., C. B. lOst. 121bs., Cape and N. S. W. list. 51bs., English 
12st. To close and name March 1st, II . F. day before the race. 

# Rules. 

1 . All disputes to be settled by the Stewards and their decision to 
be final. 

2. Sealed nominations and entrance money to be sent to the Secre- 
tary by 12 o’clock day before the race (if not otherwise provided.) 

3. All confederacies must be declared on the 1st of March. 

4. No horse shall be allowed to start “ hacks, ponies, cheroot, 
and sowar’s purses excepted,” the owner of which has not subscribed 
80 Rupees to the races. In confederacies each confederate must sub- 
scribe that sum. The owners of hacks, ponies, cheroots and sowar’s 
purse to pay one G. M. subscription to the races to qualify them to start. 

5. A horse walking over for public money is to receive but half 
the purse and all the entrances, no horse can walk over more than once 
during the meeting. 

0. No horse allowed to start whose owner has not lodged his sub- 
scription and entrance money w f ith the Secretary. 

7. The word “ Go” once given by the starter is decisive and all 
horses must start or be distanced. 
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8. All winning horses to pay 8 Rupees and losers 4 Rupees to Race 
Course ex pences. 

9, The winner of any private match exceeding 2 G. JNI. to pay 4 
Rupees and the loser 2 Rupees to Course expenses. 

* 10. Horses that run in private sweepstakes only to be exempt 
from any laid down rule concerning subscription, but to pay the sum 
stated in Rule 9 to R. C. repairs. 

Lieut. Woodhouse, ] 

Twysden, L Stewards . 

Malleson, J 

Tulloh, Judge . 

Pester, Secretary, 
tt Watson, Clerk of the Course . 

W Delhi Gazette . 


MORADABAD RACES, — 1847-48. 

Roliilcund Derby of 1847-48, that closed at 5 GJtf. each on the 
1st June. 


Mr Fox's 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Long Waist. 

M • * 

c. 

a. 

k. 

Sea Gull. 

}1 • • 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Sapphire. 

M • • 

g- 

a. 

h. 

The Prince. 

• * 

g- 

a. 

h. 

Foig a Ballah. 

Major Potts' « . 

b. 

a. 

h. 

The Major . 

7t • • 

c. 

a. 

h. 

The Judge. 

Captain Percy's . . 

b. 

a. 

k. 

Renegade. 

» • • 

g- 

a. 

k. 

Paragon. 

» • • 

g- 

a. 

k. 

The Knight of Gwynne. 


J. P. Macwhirter, 
Secretary. 


Moradabad t June 2, 1817. — Mofus8ilite f June 8. 



SUPPLEMENT TO SPORTING INTELLIGENCE. 


PROSPECTUS OF JULLUNDER AUTUMN MEETING,— 1847. 


First Day , November 9. 

First Race . — Jullundur St. Leger of 40 G. M. from the fund, 
for all maiden Arabs, added to a sweepstakes of 15 G. M. each — 8sL 
71bs. — 1$ mile race. To close and name 15th October. H. F. < 
before the race” 

Second Race. — A Sweepstakes of 15 G. M. added from the fund, 
for all galloways — 1£ mile race — 8st. lOlbs. each — maidens allowed 51bs. 
To close and name the 1st November. H. F. day before the race. 

Third Race . — Criterion Stakes of JOG. M. each, P. P., with 15 
G. M. added from the fund, for all horses, English excepted — 1 mile heats 
— 9st. each. Colonial Horses to carry 71bs, extra. To close and name 
1st November. 


Second Day , November 11. 

First Ractgfh- The Doab Stakes of 10 G. M. each, Vi th 30 G. M. 
added from the fund, for all horses. Weight for age according to the 
N. N. I. Turf Club Standard — £ mile heats. To close and name 
1st November. H. F. day before the race. 

Second Race . — The Ladies’ and Bachelors’ Purse of — G. M. for 
all horses — | mile heats — G. R. Arabs and C. B. 10st. Jibs. each. 
Colonial list., English 12st. Entrance 5 G. M. 

Third Race . — Hack Stakes of 5 G. M. from the fund with an cn- 
trafice of 2 G. M. each for all horses — list. each. — G. 11. — 1 mile 
race. Winner to be sold for 500 R., &c., &c. 


Third Day , November 13. 

First Race . — Amateur Cup, by subscription, for all horses on its 
terms. 

Second Race . — Give and Take for all horses of 20 G. M. from 
the fund — 14 hands to carry 9st. Heats R. C. and a distance. En- 
tranced G. M. 

Third Race. — The Little Go, for all under 13 hands 1 inch weight for 
inches — 13 hands to carry 8st. 71bs. — J mile heats — 5 G. M. from the 
fund. Entrance 2 G. M. 

Fourth Day, November 10. 

First Race . — The Jullunder Welter Stakes of 10 G. M. each, 
with 30 G. M. added from the fund, for all horses. Arabs and C. B. 
10st. 71bs», Cape and N. S, W. list., English 12st., maidens allowed 
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51bs. — R. C. — G. R. To close and name the day before the meeting. 
H. F. day before the race. 

Second Race . — A Sweepstakes of 10 G. M. each, with 20 G. M. 
addgd from the fund for all horses. English excepted — 2 mile heats — 
8st. 7H>s. each. 

Third Race . — The Scurry of 2 G. M. each, with 5 G. M. added 
from the fund, for all horses. Post entrance. Catch weights — G. R. < 
— i mile heats. 


Fifth Day, November 18. 

^ First Race . — Forced Handicap Stakes of 5 G. M. each, for all 
9cs who have won public money during the meeting — 2 mile race. 
Optional to losers, and winners of scurry, hack, or little go stakes who 
pay 5 G. M. each if entered. 

Second Race . — Losers’ Handicap, for all horses that have started 
for and not won public money during the meeting — 5 G. M. each, with 
10 G. M. added from the fund — 1£ mile heats — (optional.) 


Rules. 

1st. The decision of the Stewards to be considered final in any 
cases of dispute, unless they shall deem a reference to the N. N. I. Turf 
Club necessary. < 

2nd. No horse (except hacks and ponies and hftrses starting for 
the Scurry) to start whose owner has not subscribed 4 G. M. to the 
race fund. Each member of a confederacy to subscribe 4 G. M. and 
all confederacies to be declared in writing to the Secretary. 

3rd. All horses that are to start for the weight for age, and give 
and take races, to be aged and measured by the Stewards at 12 o’clock 
the day before the meeting. 

4th. Sealed nominations with entrance money to be sent to flu; 
Secretary by 12 o’clock the day before each race day — and all forfeits to 
be declared by that time and nominations will be opened by the Stewards 
at an Ordinary which will be held the day before each race day — unless 
otherwise provided for. 

5th. The nominations for those races that close to be received , 
by the Secretary on the day specified, not to be despatched by the nomi- 
nators. 

6th. In races for public money, mares and geldings allowed 31bs. 

7th. In case of unfavourable weather the Stewards have the power 
to postpone the races, in which case all bets and stakes must stand. 

8th. The word ‘ Off’ once given by the appointed starter, every 
horse must go, or be distanced. 

9tb. £ of an inch allowed for shoes in give and take races, pro- 
vided the said shoes are bond fide shoes, or racing plates. 

10th. In the event of there not being sufficient funds to pay in full 
the public money advertised, an equal percentage will be deducted from 
each winning ( horse. 



MEERUT RACES. 
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lltli. The Stewards will decide at each Ordinary the order in 
which the races are to be run on the following day ; and places are to be 
drawn for, and every horse that is not in his place in a £ of an hour after 
the saddling trumpet has sounded shall not be allowed to start. 

12th. No horse to walk over more than once for public money 
during the meeting. 

13th. No horse to start for the Amateur Cup whose owner 
has not subscribed 2 0. M. towards it. Subscribers to the cup will 
appoint their own committee for the terms on which it shall be run. 

14th. Every winner shall pay 8 Rupees, and every loser 4 Rupees 
towards the Race Course fund. 

J TlCKELIi, “] 

J. Fa in me, > Stewards, pro tern . 

G. P. Barlow, J 

Mofussilite , June 15. 


MEERUT RACES , — January 1848. 


The Civilians’ Cup, given by the Civilians N. W. P., for all horses 
— weight for age — 3 miles, to close and name on the 1st September, 
1847; 5 G. M. for each nominations, and 15 G. M. for each horse de- 
clared to start at 2 p, m. the day before the race. Horses to take their 
age from the 1st May. Maidens allowed 71b. Marcs and gelding 3ibs. 

Arabs Sf C. It. C tpn ty N. S. IV. English. 

* 3 years old, 7»t. 41hs. 71b. in excess of 2 libs, in excess of 
4 „ „ 8st. 41bs. Arabs and C. B. Arabs and C. B.’s. 

• 5 „ „ 8st. 1 211)8. 

0 and aged Dst. 21 bs. 

This race to be run under the New N. I. T. C. Rules* 

Mofussilite , June IB. 
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CALCUTTA TURF CLUB. 


At a Meeting of the Calcutta TarfClab , held at the Town Hall, June 23# 
J. Beckwith, Esq., in the Chair . 

It was proposed by W. Grey, Esq., seconded by G. Plowden, Esq., 
and carried unanimously, that after the rule passed for the election of 
ipembers on the constitution of this Club, shall be inserted the following : 
— “ Members proposed and seconded may also be elected by ballot at 
any General Meeting of the Club, which shall have been duly called by 
public advertisement, provided six members be present and vote : one 
black ball to exclude as heretofore.” 

Proposed by G. Plowden, Esq., seconded by C. Marten, Esq#, and 
carried unanimously, that Col. Cheape, C.B., be elected a member of the 
Committee in place of J. Staniforth, Esq., gone to Europe. 

James Hume, 

Secretary, 
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UMB ALLAH RACES,— 1847. 

First Day, Tuesday , April 0. 

1st Race. — Match for 20 G. M., P. P. 1£ mile. 

Mr Charles’ b. a. h. Prizefighter, 9st. 01b. William 1 

Mr Randall’s b. a. li. Sir Waller , 8st. 71bs. J. George 2 

Prizefighter jump’d off with the lead, was never touched, and won in a canter. 
Time, — 3m. 20s. 

• 

2n Rack. — Welter Trial of 10 G. M. each, H. F., with 2 G. M. added, for 
maiden Arabs, 1 1 st. 1 } mile. Maidens on day of running allowed 71bs. extra.’ 

Mr Walter’s c. a. h. Lall Sing , list. 01b. Mr Walter 1 

Mr Crossman’s g. a. h. Mosaic , 1 Ost. 71bs. Mr Rumlcy 2 

Mr Green’s g. a. h. Subraon, lOst. 7ibs. Mr Hussey 3 

This was expected to have been a good race. All off at score for the 1st half 
mile, when Subraon began to tail. Lall Sing , who never was really out, came in a 
very easy winner, Subraon a long way in the rear. Nine subscribers to this race. 

Time, — 3m. 17s. 

3d Race. — A Purse of 10 G. M., added to a Sweepstakes of 5 G. M. 3 forfeit, 
for ail maiden horses. Weight for inches. Three subscribers to this race, 

Mr Charles’ bn. a. g. Pirate, .. William 1 

Mr Thomson’s c. a. g. Fancy Boy , .. Seudoulah 2 

Pirate went off with the lead, was never touched, and won in a canter. 

Time, — 3m. 19s, 

• 

4th Race. — Welter G. I. T. Sweepstakes 10 G. M. 5 forfeit, with 10 G. M. 
added for all horses. 14 hands lOst. maidens allowed 7Ibs. G. R., R. C. Three 
subscribers. 

Mr Goodridge’s g. a. g. Fusilcer , . . walked over. 


Second Day, Thursday, April 8. 

1st Race.— The Kootub Plate. Twelve subscribers. 

Mr Walter’s g. a. h. Sham Sing, *• walked over. 
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2d Rack.*— A Pnr6c of 25 G. M. given by Agi Allic, Arab merchant, fur all 
horses purchased of him after 10th Sept. 1840, added to a Sweepstakes of 5 G. M. 
each. Weight for age. Heats | mile. Four subscribers. 

Mr Charles' b. a. g. Pirate , list. 01b. Mr Walter 1 

•Air Crossman's g. a. h. Mosaic , list. 01b. Air liumley 2 

First Heat * — A very good race, the brown took the lead, was never headed, 
and won by about a length. 

Second Heat . — Roth off at score, the brown again leading ; which he did 
throughout, and came in an easy winner. 

Time, — 1 a/ heat , lrn. 32£s. — 2 d heat , lm. 31 |s. 


3d Race. — The Gram and Grass, a Sweepstakes of 5 G. M. with 10 added. 
G. It. Heats ^ mile. Winner to be sold for 500 Rs. if demanded, &c. ike. Four 
subscribers, 

Mr Goodridgt/s g. c. m. Baby Blake, list. 01b. Mr Hussey 1 

Mr Smart’s c. a. h. Oomeedwar , lOst. 01b, Mr liumley 2 

Won rather easily by the mare. 

Time, — lm. 38s. 


t Third Day, Saturday, April 10. 

1st Race. — The Shorts, a Sweepstakes of 5 G. M. with 10 added. Arabs 

lOst. 7lbs. Half mile heats. Six subscribers. 

* 


Mr Wallei \ 

c. 

a. 

h. 

Lall Sing, 

Mr Walter 

4 

1 

1 

Mr Charles names 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Protestant, 

Capt. Scuttle 2 

2 

2 

Mr Goodridgc’b 

S* 

a. 

g- 

Running Rem, 

Mr Hussey 

1 

3 

3 

Mr Randall's 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Sir Waller 

Owner 

3 

4 

1 


* Late Hue -na- hue. 


First Heat . — All off abreast, but almost directly after starting Lall Sim; put 
his foot m a hole, and nearly came down : neither Protestant nor Sir Walter ran foi 
live heat, so Huc-na-huc cantered in. # 

Second Heat .— All got off well but Protestant, who lost about two lengths, 
lluc-na-kitc and Lall Sing rated it for the 1st cpiai ter, when the former shut up, # 
was passed by Protestant, who was beaten by nearly a length, Ilnc-na-hne a bad 
third ; in fact it was doubtful which was first, he or Sir Walter. 

Third Heat .— All off well except Lall Sing , who lost nearly by two lengths 
Jfue-na-huc and Protestant rated it for a short distance when the latter shot “well 
ahead, and kept the lead till within about a length of the post, when Mr Walter 
made a most splendid rush and won on the post by a head. Huc-na-huc a long 
way behind. The time could not be accurately taken, as it is a straight half mile 
and the impetuous steeds kicked up such a dust that nobody could tell when they 
started. 


2d Race.— 1 The Little Go of 3 G. M. each, with 10 added for horses that h<i\e 
never been named for public gnoncy or sweepstakes until the day of naming for this 
race. lOst. Last mile. 

Mr Charles' b. a. g. Pirate , lOst. 01b. Capt. Scuttle 1 
Mr Goodridge’s g. c. m. Baby Blake, 121bs. William the 1st 2 
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Nobody expected the little horse to lmvc a chance, as the marc stands some 15-2, 
and ran very well the day before. A good start, hut after about a quarter of a mile 
the little horse drew ahead, gradually increased his distance and won hard held in a 
canter, m spite of a beautiful rush which William made when near the post. 

Fourth Da v, Monday , April 12. 

1st Race. — A Purse of 20 G. M. added to a sweepstakes of 5 G. M. each, .‘1 
forfeit, for all maiden Arabs on the day of racing. 1 & mile. Weight for age. JSi.x. 
subscribers. 

Mr Charles’ b. a. g. Pirate , 8st. 91bs. William the Dark 1 

Mr Charles’ n. b. a. h. Protestant, 8st. 12lbs. Captain Scuttle 2 

Mr Goodridge’s g. a. g. Running Rein,8*t. 91bs. Seudoulah .‘1 

Mr S marts 's c. a. h. Oomeedwar , 8st. 2Ibs. Dewan 4 

Mr Charles’ declared to win with the best horse. Protestant made the running 
and shot some 5 lengths ahead, Running Rein second, Pirate Dust ; at the mile 
from home Running Rein came a lit tle nearer, and at the half mile was nearly even 
with Protestant: Pirate now passed him and after a beauitful race, came in first, 
beating Protestant by about a length, Huc-na-huc some 2 or 3 lengths behind, and 
Oomeedwar a long way in tins rear. 

Time, — 3m. 1G». 


2oRack. — A Pony Race, 10 Rs. from the fund, 10 Rs. Aitrance. \ mile heats. 


Mr Massey’s c. 
Mr Scuttle’s c. 
Mr Randall’s 


p. Ruby , 
p. Director , 

“ Why we call him Surprise Sir ” 


Owner 1 1 

William 2 2 

George 3 3 


Fifth Day, Thursday, April 15. 

Ivi It a cl. — Match for 50 G. M., P. P. Half mile. 

Mr Charles* b. a. h. Prizefighter, 8st. 71b*. William 1 

Mr Crossman’s g. a. h. Mosaic , 8st. 7 lbs. John 2 

* Prizefighter went oil' with the lead, which he Kept throughout, and won eusily. 
Time, — 3m. 11s. 


2d Rack. — The Winners’ Handicap, a sweepstakes of *1 G. M. each, with 2 
forfeit, for all hordes not standing the handicap, optional for losers to enter. 

Mr Goodridge’s g. a. g. Fustlcer , ‘.1st. 01b. C'apt. Scuttle 1 

Mr Charles’ b. a. g. Pirate , 8»t. Gibs. William 2 

Both rated it for the first half mile neck and nock, when Ft/si! err crepl ahead 
and came in an easy winner, the brown being pulled up at the distance, Fu site or, 
who seemed in splendid order, and was quite fre*h, not having run during the meet- 
ing, being evidently too good for him. 

Time, — 3m. 9s. 


3d Racf.. — A pur»e of 100 Rs. added to a Swef^stakes 
jide Hacks. G. R. list. § of a mile. 

Mr Goodridge’s g. e. m. Baby Blake, 

Capt. Scuttle’s g. c. h. Waggoner , 

Mr Hussey’s e. c.b, ui. Ceres, 


of 20 Rs. for all bond 

Owner I 
Owner 2 
• Owner 3 
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Waggoner led for j of a mile, when the mare came up, passed him and won 
very easily. 


Time, — lm. 38 £s. 


Sixth Day, Saturday , April 17. 

1st Race. — Match for 5 G. M. 1£ mile. 

Mr Goodridge's g. a. g. Fusileer , 8st. lOIhs. Seudoulah 1 

Mr Charles names* b. a. h. Protestant , 8st. 3lbs. William 2 

A beautiful rare for the mile, when Protestant's want of condition began to 
tell, and the galloway shot ahead and won pretty easily. 

Time, — 3m. 12s. 


2d Race. — A Hurdle 
i. Half mile. 

Race over G hurdles, 3 feet 8 inches high, lOst. 71ba. 

Mr Rumley’s, 

g- 

h. 

Moonraker , 

. . Owner 1 

Mr llussey's c. 

cb. 

m. 

Ceres , 

Mr Scuttle 2 

Mr Casement’s 

g- 

h. 

The Major 

Owmer 3 

Mr Goodridge’s g. 

e. 

m. 

Baby Blake , 

Owner 4 

Mr Chaplin’s , 

g- 

h. 

(Name not known) 

Owner 5 


Odds -were laid on the marc, Blake , who was known as a good jumper, and had 
been in training. Moonraker has also won a hurdle race here before, two years ago ; 
all cleared the first hurdle very well. At the second, Baby Blake , who was leading, 
refused and could not be persuaded to go over. Mr Chaplin here bit the dust, and Air 
Casement's horse dul the reverse of clearing it well ; Moonraker and Ceres now, 
rated it together and cleared their hurdles nose and nose. At the last Mr Scuttle 
had a lead of two lengths and came iri a winner. It was proved afterwards however 
that Ceres , who probably was a little flurried, had overlooked the necessity of jumping 
the last hurdle and acting upon the old adnge which says 11 the longest w^ay round is 
the shortest way home," had gone round it. The consequence was that Moonraker , 
who by the way was beautifully ridden, was proclaimed the winner. 


JULLUNDER RACES, — 1847. 


First Day, Tuesday , April 6. 

1st Race. — J ullunder Derby, 25 G. M. For all maiden Arabs, 9st.'71bs. 
each. One mile and half. Closed on 2d April. Entrance 100 Rs. H, F. f if de- 
clared by 12 o’clock the day before the race, at which time the horses declared to 
start were named. 


Mr Rawlins’ 

c. a. h. 

Sultan, 

. . 

Mr Machell 

1 

Mr Patrick’s 

g. a. h. 

Ironsides, 

. . 

Daley 

2 

Mr North’s 

b. a. b. 

Holocaust, 

. . 

Mr Garstin 

3 

Capt. Edwards' 

b. a. h. 

Sir Patrick ,* 

. , 

Mr Warner 

4 

Capt. Loser's 

g. a. h. 

Clarion , 

. . 

Mr Hickey 

5 

Capt. Roberts’ 

g. a. h. 

Sir Hugh , 

. . 

Capt. Hicks 

6 


* Late Kooblah Khan. 
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The race was run at a telling pace all round, the object being evidently to cut 
down Sir Pat. Sultan led for upwards of half a mile, when Sir Pat's rider took 
the lead from him, but his reign was a short though *icrry one, for Sultan ran up, 
---he and Ironsides rating it up from the distance, and though the lad Daley made a 
tine effort to win, and his nag very honestly answered his call, Mr Machell landed 
his horse a clear winner of about a length without being obliged to have recourse to 
any persuasion. Taking into consideration the weights and nature of the track, the 
timing is considered anything but shady. 

Time,— mile, lin. Gs. — 1 J mile, 3tn. 12s. 


2n Rack. — Galloway Purse of 10 G. M. 1 mile race, II hands to carry lOst. 
Entrance 3 G. M. 


Capt Roberts' 

b. 

a. 

g. Ganymede, 

lOst. 

01b. Capt Hicks 

1 

Mr Crosse's 

g- 

a. 

g. Pam, 

9ht. 

01b. Mr Mainwaring 2 

The Corporal’s 

g- 

a. 

g. Nonsuch, 

9st. 

12 ,+lhs. Mr Hickey 

3 

Mr Patrick’s 

b. 

a. 

g. Cicero, 

9at. 

]2|lhs. Daley 

4 

Mr Rawlins' 

b. 

a. 

g. Lansqnenetie, 

9st. 

Gibs. Mr Machell 

5 

Mr Arden's 

g* 

a. 

g. Roderick, 

Gst. 

01b. Mr Bay ley 

6 


The Cupbearer, who was Sultan’s old antagonist at our last Sky Meeting, was 
decidedly first favourite, and after a severe contest with little Pam, was landed a 
winner by about a neck, by his spirited owner. The owners of many of the gal- 
loways however were very confident, and each found their friends* at the ordinary. 
This race was rendered ‘ out of the common’ by the ttikinf place of (us a friend of 
mine would say) ‘ a remarkable fact.' A. sporting denizen of tlu* Doab took 300 to 
50 that he would not plarc the horses in the Galloway Stakes, and, strange to say, 
his placing turned out perfectly correct, each nag coming past the wiuning post m 
the order that lie named. 

Time, — 2m. Gs. 


3d Rack. — Hack Purse of 5 G. M., lOst. 71bs. each. £ mile heats. G. R. 
Entrance 20 Rs. Winner to be sold for 500 lls. if, &c., ike. Mares and geldings 
allowed 3 lbs. 


Owner 1 

Mr Hickey 0 

Mr Warner 0 

Mr Waddington 0 
Mr Machell 0 


, Mr Garstin’s e. cb. m. Marchioness, 

Mr North’s b. a. h. Rattler ,* 

Mr Hockin’s h. b. Sneezer, 

Mr Campbell’s g. li. Rifleman, 

Mr Patrick’s g. a. h. Bluestocking, 

* Late Rejected Addresses. 

, Bluestocking was held for the first heat, and might just as well have been held 
for the second also, for the Marchioness, (who by the by is rather taller than Charles 
Dickens describes Dick Siviveller’s flame to have been) won both heats, amidst a 
great display of horsemanship, whipping, spurring, and dust. A cross was claimed 
against the winner, but it was disallowed. 

Time, — 1st heat, lm. 3s.— 2 A heat, lin. 3s. 


4th Rack. — Match 10 G. M., J mile 9st. each. 

Capt. Budd’s b. gall Bantam, . , * C'apt. Hicks 1 

Mr Joseph's b. gall Pickles , .. Mr Mainworing 2 

Each owner was certain of winning, which of course added to the general excite- 
ment— however the winner proved himself a very game little ^bird, and was good 
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naturedly cantered just fast enough to allow his piquant rival to inspect his lengthy 
and well combed tail. 

Time, — lm. 5s. 


Second Day, Thursday, April 8. 

1st Race. — * Mounted Cup’ presented by the Artillery and mounted corps in 
the division, R. C., and the distance, Arabs, lOst. 41hs., C. 15. lOst. 71bs., and 
N. S. W. lOst. 11 lbs , Eng. J2st. , winner of first race first day, Mbs. extra, 
maidens allowed Mbs. Entrance 5 G. M. Close on 2d April, name the day before 
the race. 


Mr Rawlins’ c. 

a. 

h. 

Sultan , 

lOst. 

41bs. 

Mr Machcll 

Mr ltapid’s b. 

a. 

h. 

Gauntlet , 

lOst. 

4 lbs. 

Mr Oakes 

Mr Patrick’s g. 

a. 

h. 

Ironsides, 

lOst. 

lib. 

Capt. Hicks 


Ironsides , from his getting .‘libs, and having the advantage of a first rate 
workman on his back, was, if any thing, the favourite, although Sultan was backed 
even against him in many places. 

Tiiu Calcutta Great Welter Winner hud bat very few friends, and it was clearly 
f.een that he neither had the rapidity, nor a sufficiency of work to compete with 
Sultan, who proved himself a clipper by winning with greater ease than he even won 
the Derby with. The grey evidently had something the matter with him, as he did 
not sheiv in anything like his usual form. 

Sultan certainly lm^ the luck to draw the post, and away he scored at a fair bat, 
was never headed, and won almost as he liked. The timing was very good, taking 
into consideration the sharp turns and rough ground for galloping over. The tim- 
ing was not taken foa the find; quarter. 

Tune, — last mile, 2m. HK 


2d Rack. — Little Give and Take of 5 G. M. t for all galloways and ponies 
13-2 and under, 13-2 to carry HM. mile race. Entrance 20 Ks. 


Mr Cross’s 

K- 

g. Pj»i, 1 O^t. 

01b. 

Mr Maguay 

1 

Mr Arden’s 

g. a. 

g, Roderick , 1 Ost. 

01b. 

Mr Warner 

2 

Mr Gordon’s 

g. a. 

g, Bren ty* Done It, 10at. 

01b. 

Mr Daley 

3 

Mr Russell’s 

c. cb. 

m. Wee Pet , Ost. 

4 lbs. 

Mr Hickey 

4 


Pam waf the favourite and drew the post. He got a bad start, but it did not 
signify, for he ran up and won in the commonest of canters — and the timing cer- 
tainly proves him a good one, as 10at. upon a largish pony is no slight weight. 
The little mare rattled away from the post, as if determined to do her best, but she 
failed at the first quarter, Been and Done It certainly went and did it by doing his 
v cry best to enjoy an excursion across some corn fields. However his rider was 'hot 
of the same way of thinking, and had not, racing been contrary to his horse’s princi- 
ples I think he would have shewed in a better place. 

Time, — lm. 34s. 


3d Race. — A Purse of 10 G. M. for all horses. Arabs 9st. >lbs. C 15 JLt 
lOlbs., C. and N. S. W. lOst. 31bs., English list. 31bs. | mile heats' Entrance 
3 Gold Mohurs. * 


Mr North’s 

b. 

a. h. 

Holocaust , 

Mr Hickey 

0 0 11 

Capt. Edwards’ 

b. 

a. h. 

Sir Patrick, . 

Mr Warner] 

1 dead f 1 0 0 

Capt. Roberts’ 

b. 

a. h. 

Ganymede, . , 

. Capt. Hicks J 

heat L 2 dr. 
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sr* 


Mr "Barry's 

b. a. h. 

Onyx, 

Mr Hey sham 

4 

3 

3 

3 

Mr Need’s 

b. e. m. 

Volumnia, . , 

Mr McKinnon 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Mr Patrick's 

g. a. h. 

Comet , . 

. Daley 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Mr Rawlins' 

b. a. h. 

Attila, 

. M r Machell 

3 

0 

dr. 


Mr George’s 

g. a. h. 

Deception , . 

. Mr Magnay 

0 

0 

dr. 


Mr Clock's 

g. a. h. 

Retriever, . 

. Mr Mainwaring 

0* 

0 

dr. 



Ganymede and Sir Patrick divided the public favour although a few knowing 
ones did not know what might happen if it came to heats — but they knew afterwards, 
one young man stood to pocket a fortune on Attila , and another on the old English 
mare. In fact never was there such a stir, nine of our regular fast ones starting in 
two rows like a Derby at Epsom. 

First Heat. — Retriever drew the post, but held — Attila , Ganymede , Sir Patrick 
and Onyx soon left the rest behind, and after a rattling set to up the distancethe 
Judge declared a ilead heat between Sir Patrick and Ganymede. 

Second Heat . — Away they scored again. Holocaust's rider, knowing bis horse's 
bottom, still holding him patiently, and after a very fair race Sir Patrick was de- 
clared the winner by nearly a length. 

Third Heat. — Deception got a had start, and Holocaust went to the fore this 
time winning pretty easily. Sir Patrick's, jock taking a most judicious puli upon 
his horse when ho found himself beat. 

Fourth Heat. — Sir Patrick had had too much taken out of him and out camo 
the fresh horse Comet, but although Daley rode him beautifully, he could not tako 
the heat from Holocaust . 

Time, — 1st heat, lm. 30s. — 2d heat, lm. 31s. — 3<7 heat, Ira. 32s.— 4/A heat, lm. 33s, 

4th Race. — Match 10 G. M. J mile. Ost. * 

Mr Harlow names b. a. g. Lansquenetle, . . Mr Hickey 1 

Mr Patrick’s b, a. g. Cicero , ♦. Cfpt. Hicks 2 

Won rather easily, Cicero short of work. 

Time, — 59s. 

5tii Rack.— M atch 5 G. M. } mile. Oowncrs up. 

Mr Ross’s g. a. h. .. •• «. 1 

Mr Duffin’s b. a. h. .. .. . . 2 

6tii Race. — Match 5 G. M. i mile. t 

Capt. Budd’s b. g. Bantam, 8st. lOlbs. Capt. Ilicks •« I 

Mr Cross’s g. a. g. Voting Tara, Ost. lOlbs. Mr Mainwaring 2 

Won easily. 

Time, — lm, 3s. 

7 m Race. — Match 10 G. M. \ mile. Owners up. 

Mr Dick’s g. a. g. Bluestocking, .. «. 1 

Mr Duffiu’s b, a. li. Jhirau, •• •. 2 

Won by a length. 

Third Day, Saturday, April 10. 

1st Race.— T he Jullunder Welter of 15 G. M. t added to a Sweepstakes of 5 
G. M. each for all horses. R. C. and distance. G. R. Arabs to carry Ust., C. B 
list. 4 lbs, C. and N. S. W. list. lOlbs., English 12st. 71bs. Close on 2d April, 
name day before the race. II. F. Maidens allowed 51bs. 


Mr 

Rawiin's 

c. a. h. 

Sultan, 

lOst. 

91bs. 

Mr Cathcart 

1 

Mr 

North's 

b. a. h. 

Holocaust, 

lOst. 

91bs. 

Mr Barton 

2 

Mr 

Patrick's 

g. a. U, 

Ironside, 

10#t. 

mbs, 

Mr Fairlie 
• 

3 
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After the Derby Winner had carried off the “ Mounted Cup” with a little 
trouble to himself, of course he stood first favourite at longish odds. However 
odds were taken against the other two, but the best betting was, which of 
those two would run second. Sultan went away with the lead, with Holo- 
caust at his heels ? Ironside getting a bad start in addition to being on the outside. 
Hie race was run very slowly, his Royal Highness leading, when at the distance post 
the other two closed with him, and here came the tug of war. Holocaust challenged 
boldly, and got a slight lead, after a pretty set, when Mr Burton took to the whip, 
his horse swerved dreadfully, and as Sultan ran as honestly and game as a horse 
possibly could, Mr Cathcart put him in by half a length. 

Time, — 3m. 18s. 

2d Rack.— C onsolation Purse of 200 Rs. presented by Cowa<?jee, Framjce and 
Co. for all horses. 1 mile. Entrance 50 Rs. Horses valued at 1200 Rs., to carry 
list., 41bs. off for every 100 Rs. less. The winner to be sold at his valuation if 
•claimed, &c. 


Mr Garstin's 

c. c.b. 

m. 

Marchioness , 500 Rs. 

Mr Warner . . 

0 1 

Mr Patrick's 

b. a. 

S- 

Cicero, 

400 ,, 

Mr Hickey •• 

0 2 

Mr Rapid’s 

b. a. 

h. 

Gauntlet , 

o 

© 

<N 

Mr Cathcart . . 

2 0 

Mr Clock’s 

g. a. 

h. 

Retriever , 

050 ,, 

Mr Machell .. 

3 0 

Mr Arden’s 

g. a. 

g- 

Roderick, 

800 „ 

Mr Magnay . . 

4 0 


The hay galloway and the mare ran a dead heat, with Gauntlet* s head between 
their two shoulders. The second time it was no go, although they were both quite 
done, and came in at a very slow pace, yet the country-bred came in two lengths in 
advance. 

Time,— heat, 2m. 3s. — 2d heat, 2m. 8s. 

3d Race. — Give *ml Take for all horses. 14 hands to carry lOst. 10 G. M. 
Purse. Entrance 3 G. M. $ m ile heats. 

Mr Cross's g. a. g. Pam , Ost. 01b. Mr Ilickey 1 

Captain Roberts’ b. a. g. Ganymede lOst. 01b. Copt Hicks 2 

Both heats were won by Pam by about half a length. Mr Patrick's Comet 

was entered but did not start. 

Time, — 1st heat, lm. 34s. — 2d heat, 1m. 32s. 


4tii Race. — Captain Budd’s little galloway Bantam steered by Captain Hicks < 
took a stone from Mr Jemmy's b. a. h. Cocktail, ridden by Mr Mainwaring, 
and gave him a beating fora quarter of a mile in 31 seconds, thereby putting 
10 G. M. into his worthy owner's pocket. The weights were 9st. and lOst. 


Fourth Day, Tuesday, April 13. 

1st Race. — Line Cup given by the Infantry Officers of the division, added to^a 
Sweepstakes of 5 G. M. each for all horses. Arabs and C. B. lOst. 71bs., C. and 
N. S. \V. list., Eng. 12st. 1J mile race. Maidens allowed 31bs. Close on 2d 


Mr Rawlins' c 

Mr Patrick’s g 

Mr Rapid names 
Mr Rawlins' b. 

Mr Barry’s b. 

Capt. Edwards' b. 

Gauntlet drew the post, and Sultan the outside — Onyx rattled off with the 
, and Sultan who started behind the others ran up and took the inside and the 


12st. 11 mile race, 
'ore the race. 

Maidens 

allowed 31bs. Close 

on 

a. li. Sultan, 

lOst. 

41bs. Mr Machell 

1 

. a. h. Ironside , 

lOst. 

4 lbs. Daley 

2 

a. h. Gauntlet , 

lOst. 

71bs. Mr Cathcart 

3 

. a. h. Onyx, 

lOst. 

41bs. Mr Hickey 

4 

, a. h. Sir Patrick , lOst. 

41bs. Capt. Hicks 

5 
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lead at the same time before they had got a hundred yards. He then led the whole 
way, and won by a clear length. 

Time, — 3m. 16s. 


2n Race — Purse of 5 G. M. for bond fide ponies ; 1 mile race— weight for 
inches, 13 hands to carry 9st. 71bs. Maidens allowed 71bs. Entrance 20 Rupees. 


Mr Waddington’s b. 
Capt. Budd’s b. 

Mr Joseph’s b. 

Mr Bayley’s c. 

Mr Barlow’s c. 


p. The Saint , maiden 

p. Bantam , ,, 

p. Pickles , „ 

p. Punch , ,, 

p. Rob Roy y 


8st. 71bs. Mr Bayley 1 
9st. 71bs. Daley 2 
9st. 7lbs. Mr Machell 3 
9st. 71bs. Mr Magnay 4 
8st. lllbs. Mr Hickey dist. 


Rob Roy went off with the lead and was pulling double with a lead of about 
five lengths when his pastern bone was fractured close by the \ mile from home. 
The little plater was winning very easily, and the accident was very unfortunate as 
there was no doubt about his being a first rate pony. Properly speaking only Rob 
Roy and the Saint ought to have started, but their owners allowed the big ones to 
accompany them, to gratify the public with a good race, as also to keep up Jullun- 
dcr’s character for producing “ large fields.” 

The pony was obliged to be shot on the spot, after a very successful career on 
the turf. 


When Rob Roy broke his leg, Bantam nearly fell over him, as he was the one 
who was behind. This certainly lost him the race, as he wrs put out of his stride, 
but he tried his best to rnuke up for it, for The Saint did not win by more than a 
half a length after a good tussel up the straight run in. 

^ Time, — 2m. 16s. 


3d Race. — 10 G. M. for all chargers, G. It. 10st. 71bs. each, £ mile heats. 
Entrance 3 G. M. 

Capt. Roberts’ c. a. h. . . Mr Fairlie 1 l 

Mr McKinnon’s g. a. h. . . • • Owner 2 2 

Both heats won rather easily. 


1th Race. — Cheeroot Stakes of 5 G. M. for all horses, G. R. catch weights, 
1 mile race. Entrance 20 Rupees. Winner to be sold for 400 Rupees, ike. 


Mr Barlow names 

b. 

a. 

g- 

Lansquenette 

Mr Bailey 

1 

Mr Garstin’s 

c. 

c.b. 

ID. 

Marchioness , 

Owner 

2 

Mr Barry’s 

c. 

a. 

h. 

Scorpion , 

, . Mr Machell 

3 

Mr Mungo’s 


c.b. 

in. 

Malibran , 

, . Mr Magnay 

4 


Malibran reared up and got a bad start, but when she got on her legs, she flew 
up to the others, and rated it with the big mare, who had hitherto been leading. 
Lansquenette who had been lying behind came up at the distance and after a rating 
finish defeated the mure by half a length. The time unfortunately no one thought of 
taking, but it must have been something uncommonly good, as the weights were very 
light, and the nags known speedy ones. 


5th Race. — Match 20 G. M., f mile, 9st. 7!bs. 

Mr Crosse’s g. a. g. Pam , , Mr Ilickev 1 

Mr Patrick’s b. a. g. Cicero, ('apt. Hicks 2 

IND SrORT. REV. VOL. V., NO. X. # 
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Cicero lead aU the way to within a hundred yards from home, when he gallantly 
answered Mr Hickey's urgent call upon him and won by a neck. 

Time, — lm. 32£s. 


Fifth Day, Thursday, April 15. 

1st Race.— Winner's Handicap — lj mile race, optional to Losers. Entrance - 
3 G. M. 


Mr North's 

b. a. h. 

Holocaust, 

lOst.^lhs. 

Mr Hickey 

1 

Mr Crosse's 

g. a. g. 

Pam , 

9st, 81bs. 

Mr Magnay 

2 

Mr Rawlins’ 

c. a. h. 

Sultan, 

list. 01b. 

Mr Cathcart 

3 

Mr Patrick’s 

b. a. g. 

Cicero, 

8st. 121bs. 

Capt. Hicks 4 

Mr Garstin’s 

c. c.b. m. 

Marchioness, 

9st. 91bs. 


dr. 

Capt. Roberts’ 

b. a. g. 

Ganymede , 

9st. 91bs. 


dr. 


Sultan the favourite, and backed even against the field. Cicero drew the po«d. 
Sultan was unlucky to draw the outside, which made a vast difference to him in addi- 
tion to the extra 121bs. he gave Holocaust. They came by the stand holding hard, 
pretty well all together. Pam then laid behind, and merely ran up at the quarter 
mile from home, when a fine finish gave the race to Holocaust by a neck, Sultan 
and Cicero not far behind. The first mile was run very slowly. 

* Time,-— 3m. 18s. 


2d Race.— Laser's Handicap, optional. Entrance 3 G. M. 1 mile heats. 


Capt. Loser’s g. 

a. 

h. 

Clarion, 

9st. 71bs. 

Mr Hickey 

3 1 I 

Mr Rawlins’ b. 

a. 

h. 

Gauntlet, 

list. 01b. 

Mr Cathcart 

2 2 3 

Mr Patrick’s g. 

a. 

h. 

Comet , 

9st. 71bs. 

Daly 

1 3 2 

Mr Need’s b. 

e. 

m. 

Volumnia , 

lOst. 71bs. 

Mr Machell 

dist. 


Gauntlet drew the post, and Volumnia taking the lead cantered in the first heat 
very easily, when to the astonishment of every body, the other three came in neck 
and neck rating it. But it was soon discovered that the English mare had tried to 
jockey her competitors by cutting off a corner at the quarter mile post ; and that 
the jockeys of the other three were in fact racing for first place and each certainly 
did his best, as Comet only won by a neck and Clarion was only defeated by about 
the same. The second heat was only won by a nose, and the third by a neck, so that 
the racing was exceedingly interesting. 

Time,— lit heat , 2m. 10s. — 2d heat , 2m. 7s. — 3d heat, 2m. 8s. 


3d Race.— Shorts of 5 G. M., £ mile heats, G. R., catch weights. Entrance 
20 Rupees. 

Mr Garstin's c. cb. m. Marchioness , . . Mr Hickey 13 1 

Mr Waddington's b. a. h. Mazeppa, . . Mr Magnay 3 2 2 

Mr Cathcart names b. a. g. Lansguenette, . . Capt. Hicks 2 13 

Capt. Roberts’ g. a. h. Neophyte , . . . . dist. 


This was regular close shaving, as each heat was won by very little, and all three 
were always close together. Neophyte thought proper to make for a gap in the 
ropes, or else his chance was a good one. 

Time,— 1st heat , 0m. 30s.— 2d heat, Om. 29s.— 3d heat, 0m. 211s. 
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Match 15 G. M., R. C. catch weights. «• 

Mr George’s g. a. h. Deception , . . Infant Phenomenon 1 

Mr Barry’s b. a. li. Ony \%n . . Nigger Boy 2 

This was a delicious morsel for ’any moderate minded sight seer. Ea^Ji rider 
kept well to his own side of the course, and in addition to Deception coming in 
about 200 yards in advance, it was worth a jew’s *eyc to behold the Infant pitching 
into him with his heels after passing the winning post. Although it was catch weight, 
some facetious individual (at least such is the prevalent report) insisted upon weigh- 
ing the victorious jock. 


Match for something short. R. C. Catch weights. 

Mr C.’s g. h. Rifleman , . • Mr B. I 

MrT.’s b. b. Cocktail , .. Mr H. 2 

Poor Cocktail got well spurred the whole way round, so the grey just cantered 
in his wake until he would be held no longer and then indignant at the delay, let out 
and won. It was evidently a friendly attempt on the part of Mr B. to amuse the 
public with a race, and the attempt was completely successful, as I never saw a 
public laugh so heartily in ray life before. 


Sixth Day, Friday , April 16. 

46th Cup on its terms. R. C. over 6 three and a half feet hurdles. G. H. 
Entrance 3 G. M., previous winners of hurdle races to carry one stone extra. 


Mr Patrick’s 

S- 

a. h. 

Ironsides , 

lOst. 

71bs. Mr ^tachcll, 


Mr Russell's 

g- 

a. h. 

Shylock t 

list. 

71bs. 

dist. 

Mr Reed’s 

b. 

g. m. 

Volumnia, 

list, lllbs. 

dist. 

Mr Charles’ 

g- 

a. c. 

Baviecca , 

lOst. 

71bs. 

dist. 


It was certainly a pretty sight to see Ironsides canter round by himself, taking 
his jumps in good style. The other three would not go at first, and out of them 
only Shylock would be induced to go round, which he did about 500 yards in rear of 
the winner. The extra stone peualty frightened several good ones, and what with 
the number of horses who could not get riders, and riders who could not get weight, 
tAd those who had too much it was a most miserable affair, and very annoying it was 
to see the prize so liberally held forward by the spirited 1 Murrccroos’ won in such a 
rotten way. 

Match 10 G. 1\J. to 5 G. M., $ mile. 

Mr Crosse’s g. a. g. Pam , 9st. 01b. Mr Hickey 1 

JVIr Roberts’ b. a. g. Ganymede , lOst. 01b, Mr Machell 2 

Ganymede would not be held, and was defeated by a head. 

Mr George’s Deception , Ost. 71bs. beat Mr Cathcart's b. a. b. Wolf dog , 8sfc. 
71bs. R. C. for 5 G. M. Mr Machell steered the winner. 

Time, — lm. 31s. 
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First Day, Tuesday , April 6, 1847. 

1st Race. — A Free Handicap of 200 Rs., added to a sweepstakes of 20 Rs. 
each, 16 forfeit, if declared by the 1st of April, — 9 subscribers, 3 of whom declared. 
Once round and a distance. 

Mr Twysden’s gr. a. h. Refund , lOst. 71bs. Owner 0 1 

Mr W. Scott’s ch. a. h. Christopher , 8st. 01b. W. Oates 0 2 


The following also, started, but were not placed by the judge : — 


Mr Cooper’s 

b. 

a. 

h. 

Fancy Boy , 

9st. 

121bs. 

Owner. 

Mr Woodhouse’s 

ch. 

a. 

h. 

Corporal Swivel, lOst. 

01b. 

Owner. 

Mr Barber's 

b. c 

.b. 

in. 

Sadorah, 

9st. 

01b. 

Native. 

Mr Ryall’s 

c. 

h. 

h. 

Paddy Whack, 

8st. 

121bs. 

Owner. 


Betting at starting. 

3 to 2 agst. Refund, 4 to 1 agst. Corporal Swivel. 

5 to 1 agst. Christopher, (taken freely) 6 to 1 agst. Fancy Boy . 

7 to 1 agst. Sadorah , 100 to 1 agst. Paddy Whack. 

On the signal ( being given the lot got away in admirable order, except Chris - 
topher who swerved and lost nearly two lengths ; they came rattling past the stand, 
and well together, except Sadorah , who at this early part of the race wus leading by 
about three lengths, she gradually increased her distance, making severe play over 
the hill, Corporal Swivel next, Paddy Whack on his quarter, thru Fancy Boy a 
little in his rear ; Refund and Christopher lying off. At the half mile post these 
two began to draw from the rear, and at ] of a mile from home Christopher went up, 
defeated Sad irah , and came rattling into the straight running, three lengths in ad- 
vance of Refund, every thing else being beaten. The race now appeared to be over 
and every one thought that the once despised Christopher would win ; but it was 
otherwise fated. Gradually Refund closed ; half way up had caught the chesnuf, 
at the stand got his head in front, when Christopher by a great effort corning 
a^ain just caught him on the post, making it a dead heat. Corporal Swivel was 
third, beaten off about five length. 

Time. — 2m. 23. Js. 

Both off at a slow canter, Christopher on Refund's quartei , in this order they 
ran to the top of the hill where the pace, as if by mutual consent became severe ; 
stride for stride they came down the lull and round the turn, when Christopher ,went 
a clear length in advance : both were at work, but Refund, gradually closing, caught 
the chesnut at the cords, raced liim, and finally defeated him — cleverly but not easily, 
by a clear length. 

Time, — 3m. 22s. 


2d Rack. — A Purse of 50 Rupees for all hacks. 10 Rs. entrance, 
ner to be sold for 300 Rs. if demanded, i mile heats — 3 subs. 

The win- 

Mr Barber’s b. a. h. The North Star , 

. . Mr Ryall 

3 1 

Mr Twysden’s g. a. h. Nonsense , 

. . W. Oates 

1 dist. 

Mr Jones’ b.c. a. h. Georye , 

, , Native 

2 dist. 
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George made, the running to the distance, when Nonsense came up, and won by 
two lengths easily. In the second heat. 

Nonsense and George made alternate running to the turn, where they bolted, 
leaving The Star to canter in as he liked. 


3d Race. — Match 20 G. M., 200 yards. 

Mr Hughes’ gr. h. Mr Mansfield (owner) beat Mr Arthur’s b. h. Tittlebat by 
half a length. 


M ATCH. 

Mr W. Scott’s eh. a. h. Christopher , . . W. Oates 1 

Mr Ryall’s b.c. b. h. Paddy Whack , . . Owner 2 

3 to 2 on Christopher , who made all the running, and won in a canter by six 

lengths. 


Second Day’. 

The Neemuch Welter of 150 Rs. from the Fund, added to a sweepstakes of 25 
11s. each once round the Course and a distance, lOst. 71bs. each, maidens allowed 
7 lbs. winner of 1st race 1st day, 51bs. extra. 


Mr Twysden’s 

£• 

a. h. 

Refund, 

. * Owner 

1 

Mi? Jump’s 

c. 

a. h. 

Rob Roy, 

Mr Cooper 

2 

Mr Woodhouse’s 

c. 

a. h. 

Corporal Swivel . . 

Owner 

3 


3 to 1 against Refund , 4 to 1 against Rob Roy , 7 to 1 against Corporal Strive l . 

The horses were mounted in front of the stand and walked quietly down to the 
distance post. Corporal Swivel went aw ay with a strong lead and continued it to 
the first turn, where as ill luck would have it Mr Woodhouse’s stirrup broke and Ins 
horse bolted. Refund now went on making steady running up the lull (which is a 
very severe one) Rob on his quarter but pulling so hard that it was with the greitcst 
difficulty his rider eouhl keep him from rushing to the fn»i it. No change took place 
till after passing the half mile post when Rub throwing up his head overpowered hia 
rider and went to the fore. They came down the hill at a rattling pace, and at the 
distance post both were at work, Rob however being called on showed the feather 
and was beaten by two lengths. 

Time, — 2m. 22s. 


2d Rack.— ATiive and Take Purse of 80 Rs. added to a sweepstakes of 20 
Rupees each, £ mile heats. 

Mr Twysden’s r. a. h. Nonsense , 9st. 81bs. Mr Cooper 10 1 

Mr Cooper’s b. a. h. Fancy Boy, 8st. 11 lbs. Peer Mahomed 4 0 2 

Mr Barber’s c. b. m. Sadorah , 10st, 3lbs. Mr Woodliouse 2 dr. 

Dr. White’s g. c. h. Jimrney , lOst. libs. Mr S. 3 dr. 

5 to 1 against Fancy Boy , 3 to 1 against Nonsense , 4 to 1 against Sadorah, any 
odds against Jimmey . 

First Heat . — The four horses drew up in a line at the half mile post and got 
away in the following order : Nonsense and Sadorah side by side, Jimmey a short dis- 
tance behind, and Fancy Boy holding ; no change places till they came into the 

straight run home, when Nonsense began to draw ahead and won the heat in a canter 

by two lengths. 
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Second Heat. — Sadorah anil Jimmey drawn, leaving the race between Nonsense 
ami Fancy Boy. Both off at score, Fancy Boy loading by about half a length, they 
continued thus till 100 yards from home when both riders manfully set to work at 
their horses, and after a pretty rally ended in a dead heat. 

Third Heat. — Fancy Boy off with the lead, old Nonsense sticking to him ; 100 
yards from home Fancy Boy had his head and nock in front, but the Native Boy who 
rode him was so done up from the number of times he had ridden before that he had 
no strength left to call on his horse, and Nonsense won, not without severe punish- 
ment, by half a length. 

Time, — 1st heat, lm. 3s.— 2d heat, 59 im. Os. — 3d heat, lm. 2s. 


Match for 10 G. M., & mile. 

Mr Jump’s chest, a. h. Advance , lOst. 01b. .. Mr Twysden 1 

Mr W. Scott’s chest, a. h. Christopher, 7st. 01b. . . Peer Mahomed 2 
Christopher made the running to the turn where he bolted. 


Mr Arthur’s 
Mr Slender’s 
Mr llyalTs 


Pony Race — § mile. 
. . Tittle Bat , 

. . Red Chum, 

.. f Mansfield , 

Won easy. 


Peer Mahomed 1 
Owner 2 
Owner 3 


Thiud Day. 

A Handicap for all horses. Once round the Course and distance, rupees 100 
from the Fund. Entrance 25 rupees. 

Betting at starting, 3 to 1 against Refund, 5 to 1 against Nonsense, 5 to 2 
against Advance. 

Although Mr Twysden had declared to win with Nonsense at the ordinary the 
night before the race — public opiniou booked it as a certainty for Refund . 

Nonsense , who came to the post, as fresh and blooming as a colt, took a lead of 
three lengths at starting, increased it as he went on, and won in a canter by i'0 
lengths ; the seconds better timing than had ever before been accomplished on the 
Necmuch Race Course during the meeting. 

Time, — 2m. l8s. 


2n Race. — A Beaten Purse of 80 Rs. from the Fund, added to a sweepstakes 
of 20 Rs. each. Once round the Course and a distance. t 

Mr Cooper’s b. a. h. Fancy Boy, 8st. Gibs. Peer Mahomed 1 

Mr Jump’s ch. a. h. Rob Roy, lOst. 7lbs. Mr Twysden 2 

Mr Woodhouse’s ch. a. h. Corporal Swivel, lOst. lib. Owner 3 

3 to 2 on Rob Roy , 3 to 2 on Fancy Boy , 5 to 1 against the CorporaL 

The confederates (Messrs. Cooper and Jumps) declared to win with Fancy 
Boy , notwithstanding this Rob was considered to have the best chance, and was the 
favorite at the Ordinary. 

Fancy Boy made the running from the post and won in a canter : it was as much 
as Rob* s rider could do to keep his horse from winning : had his reins broken, he 
could not have lost. 
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Mr Ry all’s • . Paddy Whack , . . Owner 1 

Mr Barber’s . . North Star, . . Owner 2 

North Star took the lead and continued it till a hundred yards from home, 
when Paddy was brought to the front and won by half a length. 

Time, — 2m. 36 is. 

Match 5 G. M. i mile. 

Mr Jones’ b. c. b. horse George Mr Ryull 1 

Mr Hughes’ . . poney Punjabee , Peer Mahommcd 2 

A good race and won with difficulty. 

Fourth Day, April 12, 1847. 

Match 10 Gold Mohurs. 

Mr Twysden’s g. a. b. Refund, JOst. 71bs. Owner 1 

Mr Cooper’s b. a. h. Fancy Boy, 9st. 91bs. Owner 2 

Won — easy. 

Match for 5 Gold Mohurs. 

Non/tense to be ridden barebacked. 

Mr Cooper’s . . Sweet Briar f 

Mr Twysden’s .. Nonsense, 

Won by a head. 

Match for 5 Gold Mohurs. 

Mr Ryall’a . . Paddy Whack , . • . . 1 

Mr Barber’s .. North Star, .. ♦. 2 

Won by a half length. 

Match l mile. 

Sadorah, .. Mr Cooper 1 

Punjabee , . . Peer Muhommed 2 


Mr Barber’s 
Mr Hughes’ 


Owner 1 
Owner 2 


Won in a canter. 
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VIZIANACRUM RACES, — 181*7. 

First Day, Friday, February 5. 

1st Rack. — Sweepstakes of 300 Rupees from the fund, with 100 Rupees 
entrance, H. F. t for maiden Arab horses; 1] mile 9st. Horses that never started 
allowed 3ibs. to close on t»hc 1st December, 1848, and name the day before the 
race. 


Mr Smollett’s g. 

a. 

h. 

Glencoe, 

9st. 

01b. George 

1 

Mr Hunter’s ns. b. 

a. 

g* 

Little Wonder ,* 

Ost. 

01b. Mr O. 

2 

Mr Fane’s g. 

a. 

c. 

Commissary , 

8st. 

lllbs. Mr M’D. 3 

Mr Forester’s g. 

a. 

h. 

Topthorn , 

8st. 

lllhs. Coachman 4 


(* Late Clear-ihe-Way.) 

Top thorn started off rating or trying to rate Glencoe , but Qlencoe laughed 
at him and shook him off easily at the f , winning in a canter. 


2n Rack. — Great Welter for all horses, 1£ miles, list. 71bs., maidens allowed 
71bs. 300 Rupees from the fund, 75 Rupees entrance, P. P. to close on the 1st De- 
cember, 1846, and name the day before the race. 


Mr Fane's b. 

a. «h. 

Avon , 

list. 71bs. 

Owner 

1 

Mr Smollett's b. 

a. h. 

Brummagem Napoleon , list. 71bs.* 

Owner 

2 

Mr Forester's g. 

y. h. 

Glendarnel, 

list. 71bs. 

Owner 

3 

Major Simpson’sb. 

a. h. 

While Nose, 

list. 7lbs. 

Mr B. 

4 

Mr Murray’s bn. 

s. w.li. 

The Baronet , 

1 2st. 71bs. 

Owner 

5 


* 51bs.over. 


Avon off sharp with the lead. Glendarnel , White Nose and Baronet in a lump ; 
and the Great Emperor pulling up till the others were out of splashing distance from 
them, his owner did not let him go till the mile, at which place Avon was nearly \ 
mile a head of him. Napoleon then saw where he was and set to work, passing Ba- 
ronet, White Nose at the J, and Glendarnel at the i and actually came in within 
3 lengths of Avon ; \ mile was too much to make up. 

3d Race.-— A Purse of 200 Rupees, 100 Rupees entrance. II. F., for all horse-; 
weight for inches. 14 hands to carry 8st. I2lbs. f mile, to close and name on the 1st 
February, 1847. 


Mr Forester’s 

g. a. 

h. Aliwal, 

8st. 

12ibs. George 1 

Mr Owen names 

b. a. 

g. Little Wonder, 

8st. 

91bs. Mr O. 2 

Mr Smollett’s 

g. a. 

h. Glencoe, 

. 

. . . dr. 


Glencoe drawn to make sport ; the other two rated it, the bay coming in ahead 
along the outer line bolted just short of the post and broke a few legs and arms, but 
no heads. 


Second Day. 

1st Race. — Sweepstakes of 150 Rupees P. P., 300 from the fund for all Arabs, 
1£ miles 9st. winners on 1st day to carry 71bs. extra, to close 1st December, 184G, 
aud name the day before the race. 

Mr Smollett’s b. a. h. Brummagem Napoleon, 9st. 01b. George 1 

Mr Fane’s b. a. h. Avon, 9st. 71b. Mr H. 2 

Mr Forester’s g, a. b. Glendarnel , 9st. 01b. Mr O. 3 
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Avon and Nap oh' cm well together till the mile, when Nap crept ahead winning 
by 2 or 3 length'*. Glendarnel hard pushed to keep with them till the run in, when 
he dropt behind as the pace mended. 

2n Rack. — Galloway Stakes of 150 Rupees from the fund. 100 Rupees nqtranre. 
H. F., mile heats 8-t. lOlbs. winners to carry 51bs. extra, to close 1st January , 1847, 
and name the day before the race. 

Mr Owen names b. a. g. Little Wonder, 8st. lOlbs. .. Native 2 l 
Mr Smollett’s g. a. g. Duk e's Mistake, 8st. lOlbs. .. George 1 2 

First Heat . — The Stewards pronounced this to be no race. George lmd won. 
Little "Wonder all but bolting. 

Second Heal . — The friends of Little Wonder fearing a repetition of Ike 
arms and legs bnsine.>s had ported a large English mate at the run in to keep 
him straight, which she did and he came in 1st. ; but the Stewards would not give this 
stakes to either as Duke's Mistake bad been drawn. It is but justice to say that the 
mare went only to pvemit accidents and not to steal the race. 


3n Rack. — Hack Stakes mile heats. 100 Rupees from the fund, 50 Rupees 
entrance. P. P , winner to be sold lor 501) Rupees. 10.->t. Gentlemen riders, to close 
and name the day before the race. 

Mr Fore-ter’s g. a. h. AH teal, 10st. Oil). Mr. D. 1 1 
Mr Murray's g. a. h. I. (). U.. lO.st. Oil). . 2 2 

I. O. I '. too fat by fur ; had’nt a ghost of a elmnce. 


Third Pav. 


lsr T! \m. — The Vi/i.mngrnrn Stakes 100 Rupees for all horses, entrance 150 
Rupees. II. F., 1 } imh»s 8‘t. lOlhs. wmmrs of one race of the meeting 5 lbs., of two 
lOlbs. of more 1st., to elo.-e 1st December, 1810, and name the day before the 
race. 


Mr Smollett’s 

g. a. h. 

Glencoe , 

. . walked over, 

Mr Forester 

. . 

. . 

. . paid ft. 

Mr Fane 

. . 

.. 

. . paid ft. 


2n R$ck. Handicap of 200 Rupees from the fund, 75 Rupees each ; acceptance 

for all horses that haw *t ir<ed during the meeting, non-aeeeptanec 15 Rupees, 1 nnle, 
nominations to be sent in to the Si eivtary on or before the 2nd day's running. 


Mr Fane’s 
Mr Owen names 
Mr ^Smollett’s 
Mr Forester’s 


a. e. Commissary, 8>t. bibs. Ramasawmvl 2 

a. g. Little Wonder, 9st .31 bs. Mr O. 2 dr. 

a. h. llrtn.tmapem Napoleon, 9st. ]011><. George 3 1 

a. li. Glendamcl, 8st. 21bs. Mr M'D. 4 3 


On the 1st, 2d and 4th horses coming to the post the latter walked away without 
the consent of Ins rider, No. 3 being not m t brought up, whin in the confusion the 
word was given ; the 2 bays off, c\cu the (J/rndarnel some lengths behind. Commis- 
sary was pulled up at the mile but clnmed in with the other horses and came in 
iii-ht, Little Wonder second, Napoleon third, and (Hen darn el fouith. Of course 
there was a row. Little Wonder claimed the stakes although licked by Commissary 
well : the Stewards having- cim*id<»ra 4 iou for (ttendarncl who hnd no start at all, anil 
consklcimg, 1 suppose Comm aery's claim ml ten and Wonder 9 * nowhere gave it as 
no race and go again vw the order accordingly : they went, Little W. was drawn 
the stakes. the others went and Commissary ran Napoleon well, but the Nipper could 
not go against George ; he was beaten only by half a length after all, very crcditabb 
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indeed to Commissary considering the difference of Jocks and that he was hustled in 
with a loose rein Nigger fashion. 

3d Race. — Handicap $ mile, 200 Rs. from the fund, 70 entrance. 

Mf Forester’s g, a. h. Topi horn, 9st. 11 lbs. Mr D. 1 

Mr Fane’s b. a. h. Avon, list. 01b. Mr W. F. 2 

Won by many lengths in a canter. 


Fourth Day, 

1st Race. — Forced Winning Handicap, 200 Rupees from the fund, 30 Rupees 
entrance for winners of one race and 20 of every other. 

Mr Smollett’s b. a. h. Brummagem Napoleon , 9st. lOlbs. George 1 

Mr Fane’s b. a. h. Avon, 9st. 71bs. Mr II. 2 

Mr Forester’s g. a. h. Alhval, Sat. 10ibs. MrM’D.'I 

Napoleon beat Avon murb easier than on the 2nd day, although giving lOlbs. 
more to Avon, time worse thuu the Great I Vetter. Aliiral no use. 

2n Race. — -Beaten Handicap 200 Rupees from the fund, 30 Rupees entrance. 

Mr Owen names .. Little Wonder , ]0st. 31bs. .. Mr W. F. 1 

Mr Forester’s !. Glendaniel , 9&t. 91bs. .. Mr M’D. 2 

Little Wonder, won easily. 

v 

3n Race. — Handicap of 150 Rupees from the fund, £ mile heats, for all horses, 
30 Rupees each acceptance. 

Mr Fane’s g. a. c. Commissary, 8st. 11 lbs. 1 *j dead 

Mr Forester’s g. a. h. Topthorn, 9st. 21bs. 3 J heat. 

Mr Smollett’s g. a. h. Glencoe , lOst. 91bs. George 2 drawn. 

First Heat. — A fine start. Glencoe was incautiously ridden and buiM a 
blood vessel in the nose, Commissary winning, Topthorn third. Glencoe was 
drawn for the other heats. * 

Second Heat.— Topthorn got on his legs and making the most of hi* time with 
George on his back managed to make a dead heat of it : both hordes well punished, 
when the owners divided the stakes (only 150) as it was getting hot. 

Time, — Itff heat, GOs. — 2 d heat, 59s. 


On Thursday the 25th the Steeple Chase came off; a handicap 200 from the fund 
and 50 entrance, 2 miles 10 jumps. 

Mr Forester's g. a. h. Topthorn , list. 21bs. Owner 1 

Mr Fane's b. a. h. Avon, list. 91bs. Owner dist. 

Mr Murray’s br. n. s. w. g. Baronet, list. 91bs. Mr B. dist. 

At the start the Waler, a wild-looking long neck made an insane rush at 
the first jump with Avon , the Waler with his head up and Avon with his down, the 
Waler came down, wall and all, bruising Mr. B.’s arm and breaking away made for 
his’ stables at the rate of 2m. 54s. Avon shied and could not be got" to look at it, so 
Top, a pretty jumper hopped over them quietly ; his rider stopping in the middle 
for 6 minutes to change his stirrup leather and came in alone. 



AUTHORITIES FROM WHICH THE RACING C ALENDAR IS 

COM FILED. 

UmbaJhili Race*, Moftmthte. 

Jullunder Races, Delhi (Jazd/c, 

Neemuch Races, Ditto. 

ViziaiiDgrum Races, ....... Our own Correspondent* 




ALPHABETICAL LIST OF WINNING HORSES. 


p. 
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95 
96, 97 


86, 90 


Paddy Whack, 95 

Para, 86, 89, 91 

Pirate 81, 82, 83, 88 
Prizefighter, 81 83 

R. 


A. 


Advance, 94 

Aliwal, 96, 97 

Avon, 90 

B. 

Baby Blake, 82, 83 

Bantam, 85, 87 

Bluestocking, 87 


Brummagem Napoleon, 90, 
98 

C. 


G. 

Ganymede, 

George, 

Gleueoe, 

H. 

Holocaust, 

I. 

Tronside, 91 

L. 


Refund, 92, 93, 95 

Rifleman, 91 

Ruby, 83 


S. 


Christopher, 

93 

Clarion, 

Commissary, 

90 

97, 98 

D. 

Deception, 

91 

F. 

Fancy Boy, 

92, 94 

Fusbilier, 

81, 83, 84 


Lall Sing 

81, 82, 88 

Lansquenette, 

87, 89 

Little Wonder, 

98 

M. 

Marchioness, 

85, 90 

Mr Mansfield, 

93 

Moonraker 

84 

N. 

Nonsense, 

93, 91 


Sadorah, 95 

Sham Sing, 81, 82 

Kullan 84, 86, 88 

Sweet Briar, 95 

T. 

• 

The Saint, 89 

The North Star, 92 

Tittle Bat, 94 

Topthorn, 98 
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